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PREFACE. 

— «a>too~ 

1*11 prf'soidiiiL;' ilio coiicliidiiiu^ Volume of the Ain-i- 
Alvliari io the puElic, I may peiaiiit tlio prelatoiy remarks 
of ils author to serve as its liest uilroductioii. Tlie rav^-e 
and divaTsily ol* its sii1)j(‘ets and liu^ untiriuLi^* indust i-y 
ivliieli (•o]l('eted and marshalled, t.hroll^•ll the nn'dinm of an 
unramiliar lan^aue^’e, tin', many to])ies of Information to their 
minutest, (h'iaii.s, tii'atini;* of ahstiaise seii'uees, sul)tile 
loso])hieal pTol)](‘uis, and tlu' customs, so(*ial, politic’al and 
reliaious oi‘ a dilVeia.'nt race and (treial, «\vill sl:\nd as an (Oi- 
durim;* inonnnn'nt of liis leaiau'd and pa(i(Mit dilieiaua', C(.‘in- 
])aia'ni>’ his work with tin' modern d(‘\ado])ment of statistreal 
se'n'ina' and our ))resent aeenrale and e:vhaustive nudhods of 
tahnlatin^’ the r('soure('s and suiiiinarisin^ tin* ('xtent. of 
kiiowledL-e, tin* ehani^'es in tlie prevailiinj: reli'^ious helicfs, 
in the laws, and in tin* admini.st rat ion of ti sta((‘, and all iiiat 
marks tin' relative, inavlerial and moral pro^re.'^s or decademee 
of a nation at any deiinit(* p<';io(l, ihonL;‘h then' is mueli to hc^ 
(lesii(‘d, his e.)in[)reln'!isive and admira l.»h’! survey yet ift(‘ritsthe 
Idi^’hest p)’aise. Mr had intended To eom])ai‘{' the Hindu sys- 
l<‘ms of ])hilosopliy with those of ( 1 i-ec'cc' and L'ersia and to 
eonelmh*. t he i‘(‘vi(‘W with his own eiiticdsms on the sevanal 
merits of (lu'se schools, but he laboured under the disad\un- 
laiie of unfamiliarity with Sanskrit and In* had To lake the 
statements of his Vaiidits test(‘d through translations at 
seeoiid-hand. ile found his Hindu inlormants, as In* .^ays, 
of a rc'trograde tendency, spinning like silk woi-nis, a tissiu' 
round tlu'mselve.s, immeshed in their own opinions, eoneed- 
ing the aUainmeiit of irutli to no other, while arttully 
insinuating tlieir own views, till the dilliculty ot arrh - 
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ing at any correct exposition of their systems left hiin 
in a bewilderment of despair. How in later times his Brah- 
man Pandit, succeeded in deluding Wilford, is related by 
that scholar when he announced the “ distressful discovery ” 
in his essay on the Sacred Isles of the West. A,hul Fazl 
had the wit or good fortune to escape imposition and his 
description of the Nine Schools of Philosophy, has the 
merit of being, as far as it goes, scrupulously precise. 

Sir W. .Tones in his essay on the Musical modes* of the 
Hindus, reproaches Muhammedan writers in general for 
the untrustworthiness of their renderings of a foreign 
author’s meaning in their own versions. “ My experi- 
ence,” he says, “justifies me in pronouncing that the 
Moghols have no idea of accurate translation, and give that 
name to a mixture of gloss and text Avith a flimsy para- 
phrase of them both : that they are wholly unable, yet 
always pretend, to write Sanskrit words in Arabic letters : 
that a man who knows Hindus only from Persian books, 
does not know the Hindus ; and that an European who 
follows the muddy rivulets of Musclman writers on India, 
instead of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu learn- 
ing, will bo in perpetual danger of misleading himself and 
others. Trom the just severity of tiiis censure, I except 
neither Abul Pazl nor his brother Paizi, nor Mohsan-i Panf, 
nor Mirzd Khan himself : and I speak of all four after an 
attentive perusal of their works.” This severe criticism 
was consequent on the perusal of a Persian book cojiaining 
a minute account of Hindu literature in all or most of 
its branches, composed by ‘ the very •diligent and ingenious 
Mirza Khan,’ who professed to have extracted his chap- 
ter on music with the assistance of Pandits from several 
Sanskrit treatises, among them the Sangitd Barpana of 
which a Persian translation existed. The experience of 
this eminent scholar was wide and profound and he never 
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aSvanced an opinion without strong or at least plausible 
reasons in its support. It is natural to expect that 
historians of a dominant, proselytising and intolerant creed 
like that of Islam, who seldom spoke of the Ilindus 
and their beliefs without consigning them to perdition, 
should be at little pains to understand the tenets they con- 
demned as idolatry, and regarding them from the point of 
view of their professors, to set them forth in the dvy light 
of calm philosophical inquiry. But this is Avhat Abul Eazl 
and Muhsan i Fani — to mention only these two — explicitly 
profess to have done, and Sir William Jones ’ sweeping 
censure may be tempered by his opinion of the latter writer 
in another passage of his works where he calls him a 
learned and accurate author. It is doubtful whether the 
MSS. of the Ain at that time available, allowed him, to 
road the chapters on Hindu philosophy so as to judge of 
the fidelity of its exposition. He mentions Abul Fa/d’s 
name, to the best of my recollection, but once again in 
connection with the chapter on music, which he des- 
cribes as sujjerficial. No work of Abul Fa/J’s, nor any 
on Hindu philosophy appears in the catalogue of Oriental 
MSS. in his possession. Nevertheless his assurance must 
suflice, and to so brilliant an intellect and so omnivorous 
a reader who had read twice through the whole Shahmimah 
and once the entire mystical poem of Jalalu’ddin Ilumi in 
manuscript ; who had perused and translated innumerable 
other ■^rks on almost all branches of Eastern and Western 
literature, not to mention the works of, and five commentaries 
on, Confucius in Chinese, the additional volumes of Abul 
Fazl would have been of little account. To the charge of a 
vicious transliteration of Sanskrit terms into Arabic, all these 
writers, including the greater name of Albiruni, are more just- 
ly amenable, and I have occasionally pointed out in the notes 
to the text, the almost unintelligible form of Abul Fazl’s 
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transcripts. This was in a large measure due to ignorance 
of Sanskrit and the absence of any precise system of the pho- 
netic representation of its letters. But when we observe even 
in modern times, the same fault among the Orientalists of 
the West and the vagaries of transliteration in Ereytag, 
Weil, Hammer- Purgstall, De Guignes, H’Herbelot, Pococke, 
Ockley and a host of others, the reproach cannot be fairly 
pointed at Muhammedan writers alone. The difficulty was 
felt by Albirdni with a pathetic acknowledgmenf of the 
hopelessness of remedy. “ Some of the consonants ” he 
says {I employ Sachau’s translation with some freedom), 
“ of which the language is composed are neither identical 
with those of Arabic and Persian nor resemble them in any 
way. Our tongue and uvula can scarcely manage to pro- 
nounce them correctly, nor our ears distinguish them from 
similar sounds, nor can we transliterate them accurately. 
It is very difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word 
in our writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we 
must change our orthographical points and signs,‘'and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the* common 
Arabic rules or according to special rules adapted for 
the purpose. Add to this, that the Indian scribes are 
careless and do not take pains to produce correct and well 
collated copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development i.re lost by their negligence, 
and his book becomes in the first or second copy so full of 
faults that the text appears as something entirely Slew. It 
will sufficiently illustrate the matter if we tell the reader, 
that we have sometimes written Sown a word from the 
mouth of Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pro- 
nunciation, and that afterwards when we repeated it to 
them, they had great difficulty in recognising it.” 

I have indicated at the beginning of the 2nd Volume 
(p. 2), the striking resemblance of a passage in the text to the 
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opening of the third chapter of Alhirdni’s Chronology and 
suggested a plagiarism. After a careful study of both these 
authors, I am the more convinced that Abul Fazl borrowed 
the idea and arrangement of his work from his great prede- 
cessor. 4 have shown in his account of the Sarkdr of Kdbul 
instances of direct plagiarism from the Memoirs of Baber, 
and in his lives of Moslem Saints in the third Volume, 
verbatim extracts without acknowledgment from the Sufic 
hagiogfaphy of Jdmi. The same volume displays other 
examples, suggestive rather than definite, of his indebtedness 
to an author whom he never names. The difference be- 
tween the two men in this particular is most remarkable. 
Albirdni’s reading was far more extensive and scholarly. 
The Sanskrit sources of his chapters are almost always given, 
and Sachau’s preface has a list of the many authors quoted 
by him on astronomy, chronology, geography, and astrology. 
He was also acquainted with Greek literature through 
Arabic translations, and in comparing its language and 
thought knd tlioso of Hindu metaphysics, selects his quota- 
tions from the Tiraocus and its commentator the Nco-Platonist 
Broclus, with judgment and rare ability. His list of 
Greek authors, among others, includes Aristotle, Johannes 
Grammaticus, Porphyry, Apollonius, Aratus, Galenus, and 
Ptolemy. Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Manichean and 
Sufi sources are indicated by him, and he rarely fails to 
record his authorities. With Abul Pazl it is the reverse. 
He rar^Sy names them, and borrows from every side without 
scruple as without avowal. The difference in the manner 
of the two autliors is not less conspicuous. Albiriini 
quotes freely from his authorities and where these seem 
to exaggerate or to bo inaccurate, his citations are followed 
by some sharp brief commentary which gives a ceaseless 
interest to his pages. Especially is this the case w’here 
their assertions can be brought to the searching test of 
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mathematics to which he subjected the data of Indian 
astronomers in his examination of their system. In this 
latter science, according^to his own account, he stood pre- 
eminent, and on his visit to India he had to learn, as a pupil, 
their national and traditional methods, hut after he had 
made some progress, he began to act the teacher and to 
show them the scientific methods of mathematics in general, 
and they flocked from all parts to hear him, wondering from 
what Hindu Master ho had learnt these things, and giving 
him the epithet of “The Sea.” His treatment of these topics 
is throughout scholarly, showing extensive reading and 
precision of thought acquired by a study of the exact 
sciences. Ahul Tazl, on the contrary, transcribes cither 
from existing works or from oral communication. His 
compilation is extremely careful and carried out with 
the most laborious and marvellous exactitude, but it is 
unenlivened by those masterly criticisms wliich give 
Albirfini his unique position among Eastern writers. It 
is certain that Albiruni’s India was made use of largely 
by several authoi’S, among them al-Gardezi who re-pro- 
duced his account of the S'aka era, and Hashidu’ddin, who 
transferred the whole of Chapter xviii into his chronicle. (Cf . 
Sachau. Pref. xliii). I have no hesitation in adding to 
these two the name of Abul Fazl. The charge of plagia- 
rism against an Eastern writer is too common to be offen- 
sive. Nearly all are obnoxious to a rcpi’oach of which 
apparently they are unconscious, as none prefers it against 
another. The prevalence of the custom may condone 
its laxity among ordinary writers, but the great reputation, 
the bold and independent mind of Abul Fazl commands and 
deserves a nobler estimation, and the practice is unworthy of 
his fame. It is remarkable that he had intended, as he 
says, to arrange the Hindu systems of philosophy in due 
order and to weigh them with those of the Grecian and Persian 
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sctdols. AlLirfini in his preface expresses the same inten- 
tion, which he practically carriM out, mentioning similar 
theories among the Greeks as well *as the ideas of the Stiffs 
and of some one or other Christian sect, in order to show 
the relationship existing between them, and that in the 
pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God there is much in 
common between these systems. The coincidence strength- 
ens the strong probability of Abul Pazl’s use of Albirdni’s work, 
hut ho« wisely refrained from undertaking a task which, 

I suspect, was beyond him and would have indicated too 
plainly the source of his erudition. 

When all is said, however, which a strict impartiality 
must weigh in counterpoise to his sterling merits, there re- 
mains ample justification for the high pl&ce held by this great 
work in the West as well as the East, and as a record of Jhe 
e:^ftension of the Moghul empire of India under the greatest 
of its monarchs and the ability with which it was administered, 
it must always remain of permanent and fascinating interest. 
It crystallizes and records in brief, for all time, the state cf 
Hindu learning, and besides its statistical utility, serves as an 
admirable treatise of reference on numerous branches of 
Brahmanical science and on the manners, beliefs, traditions, 
and indigenous lore, which for the most part still rclain and 
will long continue their hold on the popular mind. Above 
all, as a register of the fiscal areas, the revenue settlements 
and changes introduced at various periods, the harvest 
returns,.*valuations and imposts throughout the provinces 
of the empire, its originality is as indisputable as its surpass- 
ing historical importance. The concluding account of the 
author and his family and the persecutions to which they 
were subjected will, perhaps, be read with as much interest 
as any other portion of the work. The wanderings from 
house to house and refuge to refuge, of his father, his bro- 
ther Eaizi and himself, are told with an unconscious humour 
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which its figurative and fiorid style render irresistibly droll 
in the original, and no finer or more biting comment on the 
worth and constancy of Eastern friendships was ever penned 
than may be found running like figured threads through the 
woven picture of this inimitable narrative. The .notes to 
the text form a sufficient comment on the subjects with 
which it deals, and dispense with a further notice of them 
in this place. As to the manner in which the original has 
been rendered into English, I have studied to fulfil the aim 
of the greatest among Roman orators in translating two of 
the most celebrated orations of the greatest among the 
Greeks ; “ in quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse habui 
reddere, sed genus omnium vcrborum viraque servavi.” 
The issue, whether fn success or failure, rests with the judg- 
mqpt of my readers. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging my indeljt- 
edness to Mr. Rizku’llah Azziin, Professor of Arabic to the 
Board o£ Examiners, for the care he has bestowed upon the 
Index to this Volume at a time when my duties gave me 
little leisure for so onerous a task. Its exhaustive fulness, 
and its accuracy, will be gratefully recognised by all who use 
it, and by none more than myself whose work so largely pro- 
fits by ifs utility. 

Calcutta, ) 

11th May, 1894. ) 


H. S. JARRETT. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 

It has long been the ambitions desire of my heart to pass in review, to 
some extent, the general conditions of this vast country, and to record the 
opinions professed by the majority of the learned among the Hindus. I 
know not whether the love of my native land has been the attracting 
influence or exactness of historical research and genuine truthfulness of 
narrative, for Banakiti,^ Ilafiz Abrii and other ancient chroniclers have 
indulged in vain imaginings and recorded stories that have no foundation in 
fact. Nor were the motives altogether these, but rather that when I had 
arisen from the close retirement of studious application and discovered 
somewhat of the ignorance and dissensions of men, I formed the design of 
est^iblishing peace and pi'omotiiig concord. My original desire now 
renewed its possession of me, but a multiplicity of occupations prevented 
its gratification until the turns of fate brought about the composition of 
this striking record which has already branched out into such numerous 
details. Although my pen had occupied itself with the description of the 
Sdbahs and had briefly recorded the annals of Hindustan, and now that the 
ambition of my heart had attained the time of its realisation, not content 
with the information I had already acquired, I had recourse to the knowledge 
of others and set myself to gather instruction from men of true learning. 
As I was unfamiliar with the science of terms in the Sanskrit language and 
a competent interpreter was not available, the labour of repeated translations 
had to be undertaken, until by good fortune and my own steadfastness of 
purpose, my object was at length attained. It then became clear that the 
commonly deceived opinion that Hindus associate a plurality of gods with 
the One Supreme Being has not the full illumination of truth, for although 
with regard to some points a.id certain conclusions, there is room for 
controversy, yet the worship of one God and the profession of His Unity 
among this people appeared facts convincingly attested. * It was indis^ 

* See Vol II, pp. 33 and 36 for this turo is the unity of the Deity, in whom 
and the following name. the universe is comprehended ; and the 

. * is confirmed by Colebrooke. seeming polytheism which it exhibits, 

** The^litol dootrino of the Indian Scrip* offers the elements and the stars and 

I 
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pensable in me, therefore, to bring into open evidence the systeA of 
philosophy, the degrees of self-diiciplinc, and the gradations of rite and 
usage of this race in order tlmt hostility towai*ds them might abate, and 
the temporal sword be stayed awhile from the shedding of blood, that 
dissensions within and witliont be turned to peace and the thornbrake of 
strife and enmity bloom into a garden of concord. Assemblies for the 
discussion of arguments might then be formed and gatherings of science 
suitably convened. 

Notwithstanding that at all periods of time, excellent resolutions and 
well-intentioned designs are to be witnessed and tlie extent of the world 
is never lacking in prudent men, wliy does misunderstaiidiug arise and 
what are the causes of contention ? 

Tlie Ftrsl cause is the diversity of tongues and the misapprehension 
of mutual purposes, and thus the alloy of ill-will is introduced and the 
dust of discord arises. 

Secondly^ the distance that separates the learned of Hindustan from 
scientific men of other nationalities who thus are unable to meet, and if 
chance should bring them together, the need of an interpi’eter would 
preclude any practical result. An accomjjlished linguist capable of mast^^r- 
iug the ini-ricacies of science and the abstruse speculations of philosophy 
aiuoiig various nations and competent to give thorn luminous and efficient 
expression, is very rare, Even at the present time, when through His 
Majesty’s p.'itronage of learning and his appreciation of merit® the orudito 
of all countries are assenibh'd, and apply theuiselves with unifcpd effort in 
the pursuit of truth, so proficioiifc a person is not to be found. Such as 
thirst after the sweet- waters of wisdom and who leaving their native land 
undertake the wanderings of travel and with diligent assiduity employ 
their energies in the acquisition of various languages, are indeed uncom- 
mon. It needs a seeker such as Anushirwan, wlio amidst the pomp of 
empire should yet search for the jewel of wisdoin, and a minister like 
Buzurjmihr, void of envy, as his counsellor, and both king and minister 
combined, to discover a coadjutor so unique and one so upright and intelli- 
gent as the physician Barzawaih, and then to send him with abundant 

planets as gods. The three principal text f^hioh I have yet soon, thongh such 

manifestations of the divinity, with other are sometimes hinted at by commenta* 

personified attributes and energies, and tors.” H. II. Wilson in commenting on 

most of tho other gods of Hindu mytho- this passage admits that the worship of 

logy, are indicated in the Voda. But the tho Vedas is for the most part domestic, 

worship of deified heroes is no part of addressed to unreal presences and not to 

tho system .* nor are the incarnations of visible types, and not idolatry. Vishnu, 

deities suggested in any portion of the P. Prof, ii, 
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meatfB disguised as a merchant to Hindustan in order that with this capi- 
tal stock-in-trade he might obtain the interest of acquired wisdom ; and 
again this sagacious personage, making no distinction between the absence 
or presence of his employers, must be diligent, in his inquiries and succeed 
in the accomplishment of his desire througli the frankness of his demea- 
nour and his largesse of gold. Or the occasion would demand an inde- 
fatigablb and lofty intellect like that of Tumtum the Indian, who to receive 
the instruction of the divine philosopher Plato, passed from Hindustan 
into Greece and freighting his caravans with the requisites of travel, set 
himself to face the dangers of seas and deserts, and with the medicinal 
simples of wisdom peidected liis spiritual health and the harmonious 
balance of his soul. Or a powerful mind and vigorous body such as Abu 
Maashar of Balkh, enamoured of wisdom, who holding exile and his native 
country and toil and ease undissociated, travelled into India from Khonisan 
and garnered a store of knowledge at Benares and carried it as a gift of 
price to the learned of his own land. 

Thirdly^ the absorption of mankind in the delights of corporeal gratifi- 
cation, for men regard the absence of beauty in an object as placing it be- 
yond the pale of existence and therefore not to be thought of as worth 
acquisition or productive of enjoyment. Their fastidiousness is averse from 
listening to accounts of foreign peoples even by way of apologue. And for- 
asmuch as their moral obliquity refuses to lend an ear and the glitter of this 
deceptive Avorld lets fall a veil of ignorance before their eyes, what 
must be th^ir state and how may grace illumine for them the lamp of 
guidance. ? 

Fourthly j indolence. Men account what is ready to hand as more 
precious than the chance of future possession and prefer ease to j exertion. 
They will not undertake the trouble of profound investigation, and content 
with a superficial view, will not move a span’s length to acquire a deeper 
insight. He alone is the true promoter of wisdom W'ho, setting before his 
resolve the investigation of the concealed beauties of moaning, under the 
guidance of assiduous research and undaunted desire, plants his foot in 
the dread wilds of research, and reaches the goal of his ambition undismayed 
by countless labours, sustaining the burden of the road by the force of 
capacity on the shoulders of his ever resolute will. 

Fifthly^ the blowing of the chill blast of inflexible custom and the low 
flicker of the lamp of wisdom. From immemorial time the exercise of 
inquiry has been restricted, and questioning and investigation have been 
regarded as precursors of infidelity. Whatever has been received from fa- 
ther, director, kindred, friend or neighbour, is considered as a deposit under 
Divine sanction and a malcontent is reproached with impiety or iri'eligion. 
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Although the few among the intelligent of their generation admit the 
imbecility of this procedure in oAhers, yet will they not stir one step in a 
practical direction themselves. ^ 

Sixthly, the uprising of the whirlwind of animosity and the storms 
of persecution have stayed the few earnest inquirers from uniting to 
discuss their individual tenets and from, meeting in friendly .^assemblies 
in a spii^it of sympathy, and from distinguishing^ commonalty of bond from 
vital estrangement, under the guidance of impartiality, in order that eiTor 
may bo severed from truth and the why and the wherefore weighed in the 
scales of sound judgment. Even just monarchs, unconscious of their 
obligations, have herein neglected them. Arrogance and self-interest 
have intervened and occasions of intercourse have been marred by per- 
plexities. Some have taken n^fuge in silence ; others have found evasion 
in obscurity of language, while othei’s again liave extricated themselves 
by time-serving utterances. If temporal rulers had interested themselves 
in this matter and assuaged the apprehensions of men, assuredly many 
enlightened persons would have delivered their real sentiments with calm- 
ness of mind and freedom of expression. Through the apathy of princes, 
each sect is bigoted to its own creed and dissonsions have waxed high. 
Each 'one regarding his own persuasion as alone time, has sot himself to 
the persecution of other worshippers of God, and the shedding of blood 
and the ruining of reputation have become symbols of religious 
orthodoxy. Were the eyes of the mind possessed of true vision, each 
individual would withdraw from this indisc?’iminating turmoil and attend 
rather to his own solicitudes than interfere in the concerns of others. 
Amidst such unseemly discord, main purposes are set aside and arguments 
disregard/'d. If the doctrine of an enemy be in itself good, why should 
hands bo stained in the blood of its profossoi's ? and even were it otherwise, 
the sufferer from the malady ot folly deserves commiseration, not hostility 
and the shedding of his blood. 

Seventhly, the prosperity of wretches without principle who deceit- 
fully win acceptance by affected virtue and rectitude. Such as those do 
much harm and truths are obscured through unrecognition. 

Cease, Abul Fazal, cease ! The manifestations of divine wrath are illi- 
mitable and infinite are the marvels of their ^record. Loose not thy hand 
from the cord of peace seized by thy good intention. Follow out thy 

• 1 select a variant relegated to the this alteration the difficulty is cleared 

notes, in place of that of the text, and and its simplicity recommends the oorreo- 

amend the doubtful reading that follows tion. 
by omitting the V before With 
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lougtprojected design. Thougli some of thy hearers will attain to wisdom 
and meet in rejoicing union, yet many '^ill fall into sorrows and reap 
bewilderment. Thanks be to God that thou are not a hostage to the 
lament of ignorance nor the extollor of those ^hat are in bonds. 
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bcnevolonco of mind ? Shall 1 portray the beauty that charms the ^heart 
or sing of purity unstained ? i Shall I tell of heroic valour or weave 
romances of their vivacity of intellect and their lore ? The inhabitants of 
this land are religious, affectionate, hospitable, genial and frank. They are 
fond of scientific pursuits, inclined to austerity of life, seekers after justice, 
contented, industrious, capable in affairs, loyal, truthful aiyi constant. 
The true worth of this people shines most in the day of adversity and its 
soldiers know not retreat from the field. When the day is doubtful, they 
dismount from their steeds and resolutely put their lives to hazard, accoun- 
ting the dishonour of flight more terrible than death, while some even 
disable their horses before entering the fight. 

They are capable of mastering the difliculties of any subject in a 
short space of time and surpass their instructors, and to win the Divine 
favour they will spend body and soul and joyfully devote their lives 
thereunto. They one and all believe in the unity of God, and as to the 
reverence they pay to images of stone and wood and the like, which 
simpletons regard as idolatry, it is not so. The writer of these pages has 
e^^haustively discussed the subject with many enlightened and upright 
men, and it became evident that these images of some chosen souls nearest 
in approach to the throne of God, are fashioned as aids to fix the mind and 
keep the thoughts from wandering, while the worship of God alone is 
required as indispensable. In all their ceremonial observances and usage 
they ever implore the favour of tho world-illumining sun and regard the 
pure essence of the Supreme Being as transcending the idea of power in 
operation. 

Brahma, of whom mention was formerly made,l they hold to be the 
Creator ;* Vishnu, the Nourish er and Preserver; and Rudra, called also 
Mahadeva, the Destroyer. Some maintain that God who is without equal, 
manifested himself under these three divine forms, without thereby sully- 
ing the garment of His inviolate sanctity, as the Hazarenes hold of the 
Messiah. Others assert that these were human creatures exalted to these 
dignities through perfectness of woi*ship, probity of though/- and right- 
eousness of deed. The godliness and self-discipline of this people is such as 
is rarely to be found in other lands. ^ 

They hold that the world had a beginning, and some are of opinion 
that it will have an end, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

An astonishing circumstance is this, that if an alien wishes to enter 
the Brahman caste, they would not accept him and were one of these to 
adopt another religion and subsequently desire to revert to his own, he 


» Vol. 2, p. U 
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would* not be suffered so to do save in case of his apostasy under com- 
pulsion. They have no slaves. When they go forth to battle or during 
an attack by an enemy, they collect all thejr women in one building, and^ 
surround it with wood and straw and oil, and place on guard some 
trusty relentless men, who set lire to it when those engaged in fight 
despair of li^e, and these chaste women vigilant of their honour are 
consumed to death with unflinching courage. 

In times of distress, moreover, should any one, though unconnected by 
ties of intimacy, implore their protection, they are prompt to aid and 
grudge neither property, life nor reputation in his cause. 

It was also the custom in former times for each warrior in battle to 
challenge a foe and to encounter none other than him. 

The soil is for the most part arable and of such productive power that 
the same land is sown each year and in many places three harvests and 
more are taken in a single twelve-month and the vine bears fruit in its first 
year. , 

Mines of diamond, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead and iron abound^ 
The variety of its fruits and flowers proclaim its luxuriance. Its perfumes 
and* melodies, its viands and raiment are choice and in profusion. Its 
elephants cannot be sufiicicntly praised, and in parts of the country the 
horses resemble Arabs in breed and the cattle are uncommonly fine. 
But for its lack of cooled water, its excessive heats, the scarcity of 
grapes, melons and carpets, and of camels it was open to the cavils of 
the experier<ced. His Majesty has remedied these deficiencies. Saltpetre 
is now extensively used for its cooling properties, and high and low ap- 
preciate the benefit of snow and ice brought down from the northern 
mountains. There is a slender fragrant root called khas,^ of whicti, under 
His Majesty’s instructions, the fashion of constructing trellised chambers 
has come into vogue, and upon this if water be sprinkled, another winter 
arises amid the summer heats. Skilled hands from Turkestan and Persia 
under His Majesty’s patronage, sowed melons and planted vines, and 
traders begau to introduce in security the fruits of those countries, each in 
its season and with attention to their quality, which occasioned an 
abundance here when they were tiot procurable in their own. Through the 
favour of His Majesty, all products of art, and the manufacture of woollen 
and silken carpets and of brocades were extensively encouraged, and by 
means of the royal countenance so fine a breed of camels has been produced 
as to be equal to the dromedaries of Irak. 

^ The odotriferous grass Andropogon the refreshing screens mentioned are 
•Ifuiieefum. from the roots of Vhieh' made.. 
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COSMOGONY. 


A summary view of India having been now given, I shall proceed with 
more particularity, still profen-i.ig but little out of much and recording 
one among a thousand details.^ 

# 

The Cosmogony. 

f 

More than eighteen opinions on this point have been professed and 
extraordinary narratives put forvvai*d, and each describes a different 
genesis. It will be sufficient to mention three of them. The first is that 
God who has no equal, taking upon himself the form of man appeared 
under the special manifestation called Brahma already alluded to, and by 
his mere volition produced four sons, Sanak, Sanamlan, Sandtan, and 
Sanatkumdr. Each of these was commanded to engage in acts of creation, 
but lost in rapture of contemplation in the divine essence they neglected 
to comply. In anger, the Supreme being formed another design and came 
forth from his own forehead under another semblance and name as Mahd* 
deva. His sublime immensity unfitted him for creative action. Ten^ other 
^ons issued from his volition and then from his body he fashioned the forms 
of male and female. The former was called Mann and the latter Sata-rppa. 
These two are the progenitors of mankind. 

Secondly^ it is maintained that God* the Creator of the world, mani- 
fested himself under the form of a woman whom they call Mahd^Lachhmt, 
Three qualities are incorporated with her, Satva, Baja and Tama. 


* A variant has, two.” — The text 
has incorrectly Satruka, for which error 
Ahnl Fazl* is responsible. The Vishnu 
Parana says that he divided his male 
being into eleven persons. Next he 
created himself the Manu Swayambhuva 
and the female portion of himself he 
constitnted Sata-rCipa whom the Maria 
took to wife. There are also otlier com- 
plications of birth and intercourse which 
may be pursued by the curious in the 
Parana itself, p. 51 et seq. 

^ llari, the lord of all, called also Ja- 
ndrddana (from Jana, “men and 
Arddana(^^), ‘ worship the ob- 
ject of adoration to mankind’). He is 
the one only God, taking the designation 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, according 
as he creates, preserves or destroys 


This is tlie invariable doctrine of the 
Puraims. Heo Wilson, Vishnu, P. p. 19. The 
three qualities or attributes are shared 
by the Hindu Triad ; Brahma being the 
ombodimont of Raja-guna, tlie desire that 
created the world j Siva that of Tama- 
guna, the attribute of wrath ; and Vishnu 
is Batwa-giina or the property of mercy 
and goodness. Tho Padma Parana says 
that the supreme spirit produced Brahma 
froii. his right side, Vishnu from his left, 
and Siva from his middle. Some worship 
Brahma, others Vishnu, others Siva. 
Being a Vaishnava work, it gives the 
supremacy to Vishnu, and declares that 
“ Vishnu one yet threefold, creates, 
preserves and destroys, therefore let the 
pious make no difference between the 
three.” See Dowson* Hindu Mythology* 
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Whett she willed to create the world, through the instrumeutality of Tama^ 
she manifested herself under another forrjd which is called Makd-Kdli and 
aho Mahd'Mdyd, By lier uiiioii with further genesis proceeded 

called Saraswatiy and at her command each ^brought forth a male and 
female and these two forms she herself inspired with life. Thus two 
beings wore^born of each. From Mahd-Laclihmi sprung Brahma under 
the form of a man, and Sri under the guise of a woman who is also called 
Sdvitn, From Mahd-Kdliy wove brought forth Mahd-deva and Tri the 
latter of whom is Jilso distinguished as Mahd-biddiya and KdmdhenUy 
and from Saraswati came forth Visfmu and Gauri. When these six 
forms took birth, Makd-LacJihntt proceeded to their conjugal union, and 
joined Brahma with Tri, Gauri with Maha-deva^ and Sri with Viahnu. Tlie 
conjunction of Brahma and Tri produced an egg which Maha^deva divided 
into two parts, from one of which originated the devatas, daityas and 
the like supernatural beings ; from the other, men, animals, and the 
vegetable and mineral woi'lds. 

The Third opinion is accounted the most authentic. In the work 
called, Surya-Siddhdnta^ composed some hundreds of thousands of year< 
ago, it is circumstantially related that towards the end of the Satya-yugy 
flourished tlic great I)<;mou Maya. That sago was lost in astonishment 
at the wonders of creation, and confounded by his own ignorance, a])- 
plied himself to a su])plication of the sun to discover the mode in 
wlii(di creation was effected and passed some thousands of years in these 
entreaties and desires. After lie had undei’gono surpassing trials, that be- 
stuwer of radiance ou the heavens .and the earth appeared to him under a 


> Tho Bralnvdnd or ogg of liialima is 
applied by Albirdni to the wholo aldiip 
on aecount of its supposed spherical 
shape and its division into ufipur and 
lower and ho says that when tlie Hindus 
eiiurnerato the heavens ( ) they 

call them in \Ueir entirety, Brahmdnd. 
lie also quotes a passage from the Ti- 
moeus expressing a similar idol. *Tho 
citation gives souiewhat of the sense 
though it affeota to give tho language 
of Plato. The passage will bo found 
at p. 338, Vol. V, of Hermann’s Edit 
of tho Dialogues beginning ra6rT)v oSv 
T1JV lAarciffiv K. T. A. and is ({uotod by 
Sachau. See Gap. XX, Albiruui, India. 


The egg of Brabma is mentioned in the 
ordinances of Mann and in the Surya- 
Sidilhaiita, and occurs in all the Pnranaa. 
Aristoplianes is supposed by Porphyry 
to allude to tliis myth iu tho Avos, G95. 
Kellgreii reviews tho whole subject in 
bis essay “ Mytlms de Ovo Muudano.” 

‘Bentley (As. Bcv. VIII, 19C) im- 
pntes the authorsbip to Varaha Mihira 
and refuses it an older date than 7 
or 800 years. Tho authorship of the 
remaining Siddhaiitas are likewise ns- 
ciibod to him by tlie same writer. His 
argnuients on tho modern date of the 
Surya-Siddhantu arc very convincing, 
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beautiful form and asked him what he desired. He said, “ Draw batfk the 
veil from the marvels of tJie stats and the skies and from the mysteries 
of wisdom and illuminate the ^arkness of my understanding with the light 
of knowledge.” It was answcii^ed : “ Thy desire shall be granted. In a certain 
shrine unite in spirit with me and a celestial being shall appear and instruct 
you in wisdom.” The seeker was comforted. He waited in expectation at 
the shrine appointed and near the close of the Salya-yug^ the givcfll* of his 
desire^ appeared. The sago entered into much questioning regarding 
the mysteries of heaven and earth and received replies that satisfied him. 
The questions and answers were compiled in one volume under the name 
of the Surya Siddhanta, and to this day the astronomy, of entire 
Hindustan is based upon it. In this work the origin of creation is 
said to be from the Sun, which is regarded as a divine manifestation. 
The Almighty Creator of the world formed a hollow sphere of gold com- 
posed of two parts which ho rendered luminous with somewhat of His own 
glory and it was called the Sun. The Sun produced the signs of the Zodiac 
and from the same source sprung the four Vedas^ and aftci’wards the moon, 
Vl^o ethereal fluid, air, fire, water and earth, in this order. From the 
ether he produced Jupiter ; from the air, Saturn ; from fire. Mars ; from 
water, Venus; and from the earth. Mercury. Through the ton portals of 
the human frame-work he brought various matter into being. The ten 
portals are thus numbered: the two eyes, the two ears, the nose, the 
mouth, the navel, the anterior and posterior foramina, and Iho tenth, the 
crown of the head, which last is closed. It opens, however, at the time of 
deatli in some of those who are about to quit life and body, and this is 
considered singularly aus{ucious. His Majc- ty has increased the number 
of portais by the two breasts, and counts tlie number as twelve. After a long 
course the human race became of four kinds as shall be presently related. 

On the TNFEiiroa and supeiuoe cosmic phenomena. 

The Hindu philosophers maintain that the elements have a spherical 
form* and they have added Ethcr^ to tlio number. They hold it to pervade 

* This was the man born of the Sun, aid) and hence allotted the uppermost 

and partaking of his natiiro deputed to plaao, and tiie idea of perpetual duration, 

teach Maya in place of the Sun-god, wlio Alorrep irepou rwhs Hvrot rov rpt&rov 

excused himself on the plea of want ertiparos irap^ yyjv Kal 'trap, Kal hipa. muI 

of tinio. The excuse has a respectable fJSwp, ale4pa irpoiu>p6pa<Tw rhv 6.pwrdr«» 

antiquity. tCttop^ M tov Oup aid, rhp M^iov j(P^pov 

* The authorities for this are Arya- 64pepoi t^ip iirupvplap avr^, *Xpo\ay 6 pa 5 

bhata, Vasistha and L^ta. Albirdni, 26. KaraK^xprj rai Spdpart oif icaAwj 

® Called BO by tho Greeks from its ttpopiiu yhp aledpa dpri vvpSt, 
being in perpetual flow, “ rod euu Aristot. De Caalo. Cap. III. 
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all tlfings and that no space is void of it. They do not incline to the no- 
tion of a celestial substance ( ) but ai^opt the account of the spheres 

on the system of the Almagest^ of Ptolemy. The Zodiac is divided into 


twelve signs, each of which is termed 
They are as follows : — 


K 

Mesha. 

2. 

Yrisbg,. 

3. 

Mithuna. 

4. 

Karkata. 

5. 

Siulia. 

6. 

Kanya.* 

7. 

Tula. 

8. 

Vrisebika. 

9. 

Dbaim. 

10. 

Makaiu.® 

11. 

Kumbba. 

12. 

Mina. 


1 J?toleTny’s first book of tho Almagest 
treats among other matters of the spheri- 
cal form and motion of tho heavens, tho 
spherical form of tho earth arid its loca- 
tion in tho cen^^re of the heavens and of 
the two circular celestial motions which 
all the stiirs#have in common. Ho has 
been held by some writers to maintain 
that tho celestial spliores are solid, but 
others consider this a mistaken assump- 
tion from a convenient phraseology. The 
Ptolemaic planetary system is learnedly 
described in Montncla’s Hist. l)cs Ma- 
thematiquos. I, pp. 294 et seq. who, how- 
over, does not treat of tho books of the 
Almagest soriatira and chiefly confines 
himself to the 8th. The rest may be 
found in W. Smith, Art. Ptol. 

* Abnl Fazl duplicates the n; as his 
orthography of Hindu names and terms 
18 untrustworthy, I shall for the future 
give the letters their proper value with- 
out attention to his incorrect translitera- 
tion. 

• Caprioornus was represented on an- 
cient monnments with the fore part of a 


rdsr 


1. 

Aries. 

2. 

Taurus. 

3. 

Gemiui. 

4. 

Cancer. 

5. 

Leo. 

6 . 

Virgo. 

7. 

Libra. 

8. 

Scori)io. 

9. 

Sagittarius. 

10. 

Capricorn us. 

11. 

Ag[uarius. 

12. 

Pisces. 


4 

goat and tho hind part of a fish. The 
Hindu Mahiray according to the Sanskrit 
verses of Sripeti, quoted by Sir W. Jones, 
(I, 336) is a sea-monster with the face 
of an antelope. The question at once 
presents itself as to the relative antiquity 
of the Greek and Indian Zodiacal signs. 
Montucla in his IIT Book, Part II, Vol. I, 
begins by maintaining that tho Indians 
borrowed from tho Greeks or imthor from 
tho Egyptians, and concludes with the 
belief that the Indians obtained tlieir 
knowledge from tho Persians, and they 
in turn from the Chaldseans. His argu- 
ments are based on the observations of 
M. Legentil of tho French Academy 
who travelled in India to acquaint him- 
self with its astronomy and chronology. 
Tho names of the Zodiacal signs aro 
given in Tamil and accord with those 
of tho* text, save tho first which is 
given ns “Mecham” and translated as 
“ le chion Maron." He concludes from 
the method of one of their calculations 
of a solar oclipso that it does not date 
farther back than 1200 years. Anquetil 
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The PeraiaD, Egyptian and Greek sages airu-iu the existence of a colour- 
ness body which is transparent tand is not subject to growth, increase, 
decrease, disruption, conjunction nor dissolution, neither does it admit of 
tenuity nor density nor geni^*ation nor decay. It is not compounded of 
bodies vaidously organised, neither is it affected by heat, cold, moisture, 
nor dryness, nor can lightness or gravity be predicated of it. ^It possesses 
life and continuity of existence, and is nob subject to^desirc or aftger. It 
is called '‘asman.’’^ The general opinion is that the Universe (to nav) 
includes nine spheres, but sonic think eight, others, eleven, others, i^evcn, 
and it is even affirmed that there is but a single Kosnios. 

The Hindu philosophers acknowledge the existence of the planets and 
fixed stars, but assert that their substance is of water* congealed like hail 


goes further in support of the modorn 
(late of Hindu learning and declares their 
kal yug was communicated tr* them by the 
Arabs of the 9th and 10th centuries ; 
h\ arguments are set forth by the French 
astrouomor. Sir W. Jones supports the 
opiniou that both Creeks and llindua 
received the Zodiac from an older nation 
from whom both had a common descent, 
and the view of Montncla which ho men- 
tioned to liis pandits was naturally re- 
garded by thorn “ as a notion bordering on 
phroiisy.” The two schools of opinion 
are well matched both in learning and a 
mutual contempt for each other. It may 
bo wortli uotieiiig that the original Gn'ck 
Zodiac liad but 11 signs, the Scorpion 
occupying the place of two. Its claws 
called the became afterwards 

known as Libra. I refer the reader to 
Montucla I, p. 70, for the explanation of 
this division. 

‘ These are the attributes of iho Pra- 
dhana, (chief principle or primary crude 
matter) ascribed to it by the Sankhya 
philosophy. It is independent and co- 
ordinate with primary spirit. See 
Vishnu P. p. 9 et 8eq. The greater 
part of this passage is almost iden- 
tical with the description of tho word 
tho Arabic equivalent of 


in tho Lstiluhttfc u’l Fnnim, pp. II3I..5, 
(piofcd from tho llidayat u’l Ilikmat 
(liiatitutiR philosophic rcctaj of JILii- 
hndi. I havo not been able to trace 
the passage in the latter work verba- 
tim, but in scattered references only. 
Tho notion is taken from Aristotle. 

'ETTfl d’ fls rb avrh ^fp^rai (rv/n$a(i/fi 
irpwTov gev, p-rjTc Kov'l>6r7)r' ^x^iv avrb /jiT)h- 
(iiav, jSapoy. 'Opojws^S’ txjKoyov^ viro- 
Ao 0€(V TTcpl avrov, Kal '6ri wyftfvqrbv Kal 
(j^paproy, Ka\ dvaufly, Hal ayaWoiwraroy ... 

K T. A. De Ciulo. Cap, III, 

* /ffiirilni inontions this in his LV 
Chap. “Tho Hindus beliovo regarding 
tho bodies of all the stars that they havo 
a globular shape, a watery essence, and 
tlmt they do not shine, whilst the snn 
alone is of fiery essonco, self-shiuing and 
per (iccidens illuminatoa other stars when 
they stand opposite to him, Tliey reckon 
according to eyesight among the stars 
also, such Inminons bodies as in reality 
aro Hot stars, but tho lights into which 
those mou havo been metamorphosed 
who have received eternal reward from 
God. ^ ho VintlmU’Dharma sskjs I “The 
stars ore watery and the rays of the suu 
illuminate them in tho night. Those who 
by their pious deeds havo obtained a 
place on the height, sit there pn their 
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and isliat they rocoive tlioiv liiJflit from tlio snn. Others ranintain that it 
is from the moon, and tliat those? Inmimns bodies dominate the aspects 
of fortune. They also hold the connection of a celestial spirit with each. 
Some suppose the stars to be human beins^.*',, who by suppressing the 
emotions of anger and desire, and by mortification and moral beauty of 
life, have reJj.chcd this exalted eminence. 

Names of the Planets and of the days of the week. 

Santchar^ is Saturn (Saturday). T^riha-ipati is Jupiter (Thursday). 
Mangal is Mars (Tuesday). Aditija^ the Sun (Sunday). The Hindus 
have more than a thousand names for the sun. His Majesty knows by 
heart the whole of these and uses them in liis prayers, but the name Suraj 
is the one in common use among all classe.s. H^f'ukra is Yenus (Friday). 
Budh is Mercury (Wednesday). Soma is the Aloon (Monday). 

Each of these planets has several names, and each day of the week 
has a special connection with and is named after its planet, with the ad- 
dition of the word ^ war.'* Thus, Sunday which begins the week is called 
Aditya^wdr ; Monday, Soma-wdr ; Tuesday, llangal-wcir ; Wednesday, 
wdrj Thursday, Brihaspafi-wdr ; Friday, S'tihra'wdr ; Saturday, Sanichar- 
war. 

The Insti'iltion of the Gharydl. 

This is round gong of mixed metal,* shaped like a griddle but thicker, 
made of diiTerent sizes ; and suspended by a cord. It may be not sounded 
except b}" i**)yal command, and a.ccom}»aiiies ilio royal efjuipage. 

The Hindu philosophers divide the day and night into four parts, each 
of which tliey cnJl pahr. Throughout the greater part of the country, the 


tlirones, and when shining, they nro 
reckoned among the stars!” Suchan’s 
Trans. II, 6Ii. 

' I have retained the exact order of 
this passage while correcting the ortho- 
graphy of the names as given by Abiil 
F.azl. The 19th Chap, of Albiruni’s 
India begins with the same subject 
and the similarity of treatment and 
expression, though not of the order, is 
80 striking that, as 1 have before had 
occasion to observe, there is little 
doubt of Abnl Fazl’s indebtedness to 
this author. Albiruni’s handling of any 
subject ho discusses is that of a phi- 


losopher who is master of it ; Ahnl Fazl 
is purely the compiler and the scribe. 
I refer the reader to Uurnboldt’s Cosmos, 
Vol. 1 V, p. 410, .and onwards, text and 
notes, for the antiquity and diffusion of 
the planetary hours and planetary days 
of the week. 

* Lit. Haft-josh, a metal compounded 
of iron, antimony, lend, gold, tin, copper 
and silver. The ordinary bell-metal is 
an alloy of SO parts of copper and 20 of 
tin, though some English bells have been 
found to consist of copper, tin, zino and 
load. 
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'pahr never exceeds nine gliaris^ nor is less than six. The ghari is the sitttieth 
part of a nychthemeron, and is divided into sixty parts, each of which is 
called apaZ which is again subdivided into sixty hipal. 

In order to ascertain aij^i indicate the tim3, a vessel of copper or other 
metal is made of a hundred tdnks^ weight. In Persian it is called jpingdn, 
as an ancient sage sings, ^ 

ft 

Why reck’ftt thou of a world whose span 
A clepsydra doth mete to man ?• 

It is in the shape of a bowl narrower at the lower part, twelve fingers 
in height and breadth. A perforation is made below to admit of a golden 
tube being passed through of the weight of one Miishd, and in length the 
breadth of five fingers. It is placed in a basin of pure w’^ater in a place 
undisturbed by the wind. When the bowl is full of water, one ghari is 
elapsed, ♦ and in order that this should be known to far and near, the gong 
is struck once, and for the second time, twice, and so on. When a pahr has 
elapsed, the number of gharis expired therein is first sounded and then 
J?|oro deliberately from one to four (according to the pahr), thus announc- 
ing the palir struck. Thus when it is two pah\ (twelve o’clock), the gong 
is struck twenty-six times, taking the pnhr at (fight gharis. The Em- 
peror Baber in his Memoirs writes : “ When at the end of a pahr a 
certain number of gharis had elapsed, this number was sounded while the 
pahr just expired was unknown. I ordered that the number* of the pahr 


1 See p. 16, Yol. II, n. 4. 

* A weight of 4 Mdahas and sometimes 
a little mgre. See Vol. 1, IG, n. 

* These lines are from the Hadikah of 
Ijfnkim Sanai, p. 298, of the lithographed 
edition. The clepsydra was known in 
Greece in the time of Aristophanes and 
was used for regulating the time allowed 
for speeches of accused persons before 
courts of justice. But in this, the water 
was allowed to escape through the orifice 
of the vessel. See Lewis’ Ast. of the An- 
cients, p. 182. 

* It is thus described in the Surya 
Siddhanta, Chap. XIll. “The copper 
vessel (in the shape of the lower half of 
a water jar) which has a small hole in its 
bottom and placed upon clean water in 
a basin, sinks exactly sixty times in a ny- 


chthemeron, is called the Kiipala Yantra. 
In th. Vishnu Parana p. 631, it is said 
to bo “a vessel made of 12^ Palas of 
copper, in the bottom of which there is 
to be a hole made with a tube of gold, of 
the weight of 4 Mdahas and 4 inches 
long,’’ A commentary is more explicit. 
“ A vessel made of 12]^ Palas of copper, 
and holding a Prastha, (a Magadha 
measure) of water, broad at top and hav- 
ing at bottom a tube of gold of 4 Mdahas 
weij^t, 4 fingers long, is placed in water, 
and the time in which the vessel is filled 
by the hole in the bottom is a Nddika*' 
It is therefore clear that there must be a 
pipe of the metal and of the length 
given, and not a simple aperture only. 
See a paper on Horomotry in the As. 
Res. V. 87. 
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shouM be repeated after a brief interval.** The Hindu philosophera 
account 360 breathings of a man in good Inmlth as a ghari of time, and each 
is formed of six inspirations and respiratioij^s, of which 21,600 are drawn 
in the course of a nychthemeron. ^ 

TiTE OTtDER OP THE SciIEIlES. 

I 

The* first is the Earth, over which is Water, but not encompassing 
it entirely. Above this is Eire, towards its northern extremity shaped like 
a niyrobalan. Above this again is the Air, but its eonenvo surface is not 
spherical. The Air is of nine kinds. Bhih’ihju, is the aimos])licre extending 
up to the height of forty-seven Jeos from the globe of the earth. It is 
volatile in every dircetion and is the region wherein rain, thunder and 
lightning take their oi'igin. Araha is the air from the last-mentioned 
body to the moon. FravaJia, from the second to Mercury. Udvalia fi'om 
the third to Venus. Safnvaha, from the fourth to the Sun. Suvalia, from 
the fifth to Mars. Parivalia, from the sixth to Jupiter. Pardvahay from 
tho seventh to Saturn. Pravalidnihiy from the eight to the fixed stars. Day 
and night arc formed by the revolution of this wind, with a movement frr^ 
east to west, tho other seven wiiids reversing this oi*der of motion.! But 
their more authoritative opinion is that those seven form the PravaMnilfjy 
and ai'e named after the seven ])hinets and all revolve from east to west.® 
Their knowledge does not extend beyond the fixed stars. Ether transcends 
all other splnftrcs and is unfathomable. 

Tho mean motions of the planets which they call Madhjnrua differ from 
the Greek reckoning in the seconds and thirds. Thus, in a nychthemeron 


I I am tincortain of this meaning. Tho 
elements in successive order are suppos- 
ed to acquire tho property of causality 
one to tho other. The order in all tho 
Puranas but one is the same according 
to Wilson (Vish. P.), and agrees with 
tho text The sovon winds ocenr in 
this order in the Siddhtinta S'iromani 
which adds ; “ The atniosphero extends 
to the height of 12 yojanas from tho earth. 
Within this limit are tho clouds, light- 
ning, &o. The Pravaha wind which is 
above the atmosphere moves constantly 
to the westward with uniform motion. 
As the spliere of the universe includes 
the fixed stars and planets, it therefore 
being impelled by the Pravaha wind is 

3 


carried round with tlio stars and planets 
ill a constant revolution.” Wilkinson’s 
Translation, p. 127. 

8 Compare with this the direction of 
tho pianos of tho winds and their names 
according to tho Moslem theory, in Al- 
biruni’s Chronology of Ano. Nations. 
Saf-hau, p. 31;1. In Vol. T of his India, 
(ji. 280 Sach.) Brahmagupta says “The 
wind makes all tho fixed stars and tho jda- 
ncts revolve towards tho W. in one and the 
same revolution, but tho planot.s move 
.also in a slow pace to t he E. like a dust 
atom moving on a potter’s wheel in a di- 
rection opposite to that in whicli the 
wheel is revolving.” A Ibiruni considers 
their speaking of the wind as a motor is 
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THE ORBER OF THE SPHEREff. 


extending from midnight to midnight, the Surya-Siddhanta gives the 
following calculations. r 



Degrees. 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Thirrls. 

Moon 

13 

10 

34 

53 

Mercury 

Venus > 

0 

59 


10 

Sun 3 





Mars 

0 

31 

26 

28 

,1 iipiter 

0 

4 

59 

9 

Saturn 

0 

2 

0 

23 

Accordiug to the Greeks. 






Degi’ces. 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

• 

Moon ... 



35 

2 

i^Jercury 
"'Wmus > 





Sun ) 

Mars 



27 

40 

Jupiter ... ... 




16 

Saturn ... 




35 


The motion of the Planets is considered of their essence aVid is of equal 
velocity in all. When calculated in kos their rate ot motion is said to be 
11,858 yojana} and 3 kos in the space of a nyclitliomeron, and their dii'ec- 
tion is from west to east. The dilforonce in their periods arises from the 
greater ^r less extent of their orbits, the superior being gi*cator than those 
lower in position. 


intended only to facilitate the idea to tho 
vulgar comprehension, but when *]iey 
come to apeak of the first-mover (God) 
they at once lay aside comparison with 
the wind whoso essence is not moving 
but is a body acted upon by external in- 
fluence. According to tho Surya-Sid- 
dhanta tho rapid movement of tho planets 
is caused by the wind Fravaha. 

i A yojana is four jeos. Albiruni in his 
India, Chap. XV, (Sach. I. 167) makes 
1 kro8'a=l inilo or 4,000 yards, and 1 
yojana = S miles or Ttrch or 32,000 yards. 
Some, ho adds, think the hros'a^^kfarsakh, 


and so make the fursakh of the Uindns 
16,000 yards, hut this is not so, as this 
latter {Jarsalch) is = ^ yojana. Sachan 
has mado a slight oversigld^ in this Inst 
passage by translating 1 kros^i =» ^ yojana. 
But this cannot bo as ho already says 
above that 1 yojana * 8 kros'a. The Far- 
sakli is reckoned by Albiruni in his V 
Chap, as 3 miles, and^i' yojana which 
being reckoned above at 32000 yards, 
gives tho length of the farsakh neces- 
sarily at 16,000. But -with this re- 
sult he appears to quarrel. 



TllK ORDKR OF THE SPHERES. 
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ffhe progression of the fixed stars they consider to ho somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the planets, hut differing fro»m the Greeks, they assert that 
with regard to the Lunar stations, there is^a motion of 64 seconds* in one 
year, or one degree in G6 years and 8 months. , They* compute that the as- 
terisms advance 27^ degrees from the beginning of Aries, or according to an- 
other calculation, having advanced 2 li degrees, they have a retrograde motion 
till the 3 » reach the 28th degree of Pisces whence they return to Aries, and 
the same movement re-commences. The Ursa Major which is called in 
Sanski’it Sapta-rifshi^ (the seven Sages) has a precession in one year of 
17 seconds, 47 thirds from west to cast, or one degree in 200 years and 6 
months, and accomplishes its revolution. One sect considers the operation 
of these forces to depend solely on the power of the Almighty. 


1 “ Tho motion of 54 seconeJs is a mo- 
tion in longitude common to all tho stars, 
but the rctro};ade motion is tho variation 
of right asccnisloii.” — Mr. ll(!ubcii Barrow, 
the astronomer, who assisted (iladwin in 
tho part of hia work thus notes on this 
pasi^age. His succeed iug remarks are 
devoted to tho correction of a supposed 
error of Abul Fazl’s, but entirely duo to 
Gladwin’s misapprehetision of his MS. 

2 Thus Albfruiii in his Chronol , p. 

352. “ Because now the iixed stars 

which give tho forms and names to the 
Lunar Stations move on in on(5 and the 
aaino slow motion, you must add one day 
to tho days of their rising and setting in 
every 66 Solar years, sim;e in such a 
period they move ono degree.” 

8 In the Siirya-Siddhaiita, tho preces- 
sion of tho equinoxes is thus described : 

The circle of Astorisms librates GOO 
times in a great Yuga (that is, nil tho 
Asterisms at first move westward 27°. 
Thou returning from that limit tlioy 
reach their former places. Then ’from 
those places they move eastward tho 
same number of degrees, and returning 
thence come again to their own places. 
Thus they complete one libration or revo- 
lution as it is called). Bapu Deva. Bur- 
gess has a long note on this mode of 
statement in his translation, p. 100. 


Si I’on snit nne des plaii6tes snporio- 
ures, Mars, Jupiter, ou Saturno, durant 
le coura d ’nne memo annee, on ob- 
serve des mftnvomens fort bisarres. Lo- 
rsqii’elle commence ^ so drgager 
rayons du solcil, sa vitesse qui est amrs 
mediocre, va en diminuant de jour h au- 
tre jnsqn’ ii nn certain point ou ollosom- 
ble s’arrijter. Apr^s qnchiues jours elle 
commence a retrograder, d’abord lonte- 
mont, puis on accehh'ant son monvement 
jnsqn’aux environs de I’opposition : lit sa 
Vitesse recommence a diminuor, et quel- 
quo temps apres ello a'arrcto en appar- 
ence nne Rccondo fois : cllo roprend onfin 
son monvement suivant Tordrcgdes signes, 
allunt d’ abord fort lentement, et en- 
snito plus vlte, jusqu’ii ce que rapprocho 
du soleil qui I’atteint, la fasso disparoitro 
a nos yeux. Mars cpronve ces apparen- 
ce.s deux fois dans uiio do ses revolutions. 
Jupiter douze, et Satnrne irente. Mon- 
tulca. Hist, doa’ Math. I. 300. 

4 Mr. Reuben Bnrrow notes on Gladwin, 
that this cannot bo a constellation but a 
particular star : and though it may have 
the velocity the author assigns to it at 
one time, at others its motion must ho 
different. The star, however being knoWn, 
its situation is dotorminable from ita 
velocity. 
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TIIK ORDKK of THK .SPIIKItK??. 


The ancient Greeks, including Aristotle, were ignorant of the n^otion 
of the fixed stars and Hiiiparolins observed a few^ with a motion from 
oast to west in the Zodiac, but he was nnablo to calculate their dimen- 
sions. Ptolemy determined^the motion of the stars in longitude to be one 
degree in a hundred solar years. Ibn Aalam and others reckoned sixty. 
The observations of Naair’uddin Tusi agree with this last, but^Muhyi’ddin 
Maghrabi^ and a number of exports at the same observatory diecovered 
that Aldebamn, the Heart of Scorpio (a Scorpii), and others, advanced 
a degree in 66® years. In the Gurgani Tables (of Ulugh Peg) this is 
made to occur in 70 Yazdajirdi* years, each of which is 365 years without 
a fraction. 

ClKCTIMFKTJENCES OF THE SPHERES.^ 


Tho Planets. 

Tojanas. 

Kroh. 

Moon ... 

324,000 


Mercury 

1,043.207 



2,f)(>4,r)3() 

2 and a fraction 

4,331,500 

8,140,908 

a fraction 

Mars ... ••• ••• 

3 

Jupiter 

61,375 704 

i 

Saturn 

127.008,2.55 

2 loss a fraction 

Fixed Stars 

Ether, beyond which tho sun’s rays do not 

250,800,012 


traverse 

18,712,080,864,000,000 



1 M. Moutulca observes tliab Hippar- 
chus, according to Ptolemy, su8p(‘clcd 
that only the stars in the Zodiac or in 
its vicinity lui<l boon distnrlxul in posi- 
tion as if, being tho nearest in sonio mea- 
sure to the great route of the plaiu'ts, 
they had been more exposed to sharo in 
their motion. But ho s(;on discovered 
that tho movement wa.s general .‘iround 
tho poles of the Zodiac;, and ho traiis- 
mitted a largo number of observations 
on tho fixed stars for the use of his suc- 
cessors. Tlioy served to assure J’tolerny 
of the perfect immovability of tho fixed 
stars with regard to each other and of 
the movomont of tho wholo starry sphere 
around tho polos of tho Zodiac. Ilisfc. des 
Math. 2G5, I. 

8 Galled al Maghrabi from his rosi- 
dcnco in Spain and Africa. ITo was 
spared in tho sack of Aleppo by Uolagu 


and associated with Tusi at Maragha in 
A. K. G58. lie thus took part in form-, 
iiig tlio llkhani Astronomical Tables. 
He h.'.d a wide rcpnlaiion as a })hilosu 2 )lier 
and m.athematician. Jl'llerb. 

^ Ptolemy following the stojis of 
Hijipurchus, established conclusively 
his theory of tho movement of tho fixed 
stars. Jn voriipuriiig the longitudes of 
several of these with those found by 
Hipparc.hus, he showed that they had 
advanced parallel to the' Ecliptic by 
2^ 4-0' since liis day and as 2G5 years 
had skiiice then olapsod. he concluded tho 
movomont to bo one degree in 100 years. 
Tho moro exact calculation of modern 
days sliows it to be one in 72. Hist. des. 
Math. I. 225. 

Soo Vol. II, p. 28. 

^ These diatancos are given in Albi- 
ruiii’s LV Chap, in two computatiouB 



LITNAU STATIONS. 
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TJho minutes of the diameters of each of the planets bear a proportion- 
ate ratio to the minutes of their circuinfer^^nce.^ 


3 Mustard seeds 
8 Barley corns 

24 Digits 

4 Cubits 
2000 Daiid 

4 Kos. 


r Bnrft^y corn. 
S Digit. 

j (hibit (Dast) 
' Uaml. 

I Kos. 

Yoiana. 


Lunau Stations. 

Each of these is called NaJeshatra^ and they arc 27 in number, severally 
divided into 13 degrees and 20 minutes. 


Astorisms. 

Xo of stars. 

Asterisms. 

% 

No. of stars. 

1. Aswini (a Ariotis) 

3 

15. Swati (a Bootis ; Arctarns) 


2. piiarauf (Musoa) 

3 

16. Visakha (a or x dibra) 

4 

3. Krittika (ir Tauri Ploiados) 

G 

17. Aiiuradha fS Scorpionia) 

4 

4. Rohini (a Tauri Aldabaran) 

5 

18. Jyeshthd (a Scorpioiiis, Antares) 

3 

6. Mrigasira (X Orionia) 

3 

i 19. Miila (v Scorpionia) ... ... 

11 

6. Ardra (a Orionia) 

1 

1 20. Purvashadha (5 Sagittarii) 

4> 

7. Puuarvasu ()3 Geminorum) 

4 

i 21. Uttaraaluulhii (t Sagittarii) 

3 

8. Puahya (5 ^5uncri) 

3 

: 22. Abhijit (a Lyri) 


9. Asleaha (o 1 and 2 Canori) 

.5 

! 23. S'ravana (o Afiuihr*) ... 

3 

10. Mngha (a Leonis Kegidua) 

5 

! 24. Dhanishtha (a Bolphiui) 

4 

11 Purva-phalguiii (S Ijoonia) 

« 

[25. S'atahhi.sha (a ‘A ijiiarii) 


12. Utttir.a-plialguni (0 Leonis) 

2 

i 26. Purvabhadraparla (a IVgasi) 


13. Hastd (y or 5 Corvi) 

5 

! 27. llLtarabhadrapada (a Andromedtc) 


14. Chitni (a Virginia, Spica) 

1 

1 28. Kcvati (f Piscium) 



Note. I have taken tlio stars from Bapu Dova’s translation of the Sdrya-Siddlianta. 

Altogether 221 stars. The moon never tarries in any one station 
more than 05 J y harts or less than 54^. 


with Borao variance between each other 
and those of the text. They are also p;iven 
in 12th chapter of the Surya-Siddhanta 
with some slight variation from the text. 

^ This sentence is not in two MSS. 
and as it stands, appears incomplete. 
The remaining terms of the proportional 
are missing, and are probably the num- 
ber of yojanas of the diameters, to the 


yojanus of the circumferences. Thus the 
minutes of the diameter of the moou are 
to the minutes of her circumferencp, i. e., 
21, GOO, as the number of the yojanas 
of the diameter, t. e., 480, are to tho 
yojanas of tho circumference of her 
whole sphere, and in the same way with 
tlio Sun, as shown by Albiruni, Chap. LV. 


:zz 8*^66 
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lATNAK STATIONS. 


Three degrees and twenty minutes of the 2lst NaksTiatra to ^8' of 
the 22° Naksliatra have, for certain purposes, been separately designated 
Ahhijit} 

The Greeks reckoned 2^ Lunar Stations and assigned 12 degrees, 51 
minutes and 26 seconds to each. They are as follows.* 


Names of tho Lnn.ar Stations. 

No. of 
Stars. 

€• 

Magnitudes. 

1. Al Sharatan (j3, y Ariotis).., 

2 

3rd. 

2. Al Butain (€, 8, TT Arietis) ... 

3 

6tli. 

3. Al Thurayya (Pleiades) ... 

6 

6th. 

4. Aldabaran (a Tauri) 

1 

1st. 

6. Al Hakaah (A, 0’ </>” Orionia) 

6. Al ITanaah (7, f Geniinorum) 

3 

nebular.8 

2 

3rd and 4th. 

7. Al Dhiraa (0, /3 Geminornm) 

2 

2nd. 

8. Al Nathrah (Pra-sepci (f) et duo Aaolli (7, S) Cancri 

2 

4<th. 

9. Al Tarfah (iho eyfi of Leo ; two close togeilicr, one belonging 
to Leo, the other to the stars outside the figure of Cancer) 

2 

4th. 

10. Al Jabhuh ff", 7, rj, a hsonis) 

4 

one of tho 4th. 

11. Al Zubrah (S, Q Lconia) ... ... ... ... 

2 

2nd. 

^ Al Sarfah (j 3 Leonis) ... ... ... 

1 

1st. 

Ij. Al Awwti (0, 77, 7, 5, € Virginia) ... 

5 

3rd. 

14). Al fSiinak (nl Aaza])4 (Spica) 

1 

1st. 

16. Al Ghufr^ («, k, A, Virginia) 

3 

4th*. 


t ‘ A complete revolution of the moon,’ 
saya Sir W. JoneM in his paper on the 
Iiulifin Zodiack (As. Res. IT. 293 ) 
‘ with respect to the stars, buiiig made 
in 27 days, odd hours, minutes and 
seconds, and perfect exactness being 
cither attained or required by the 
Hindus, they fixed on iho number 27 and 
inserted Abhijit for some astrological 
purpose in their nuptial ceremonies. It 
consists of 3 stars between the 2lFt and 
22nd stations.” According to Albiruni, 
Abhijit is the Falling Eaglo. An Nasr al 
Waki. 

8 Abnl Fazl gives only tlie Arabian 
names. I take tho Greek equivalents 
from Albiruiii’s Chronology, Sachaii, p. 
343, The first name should bo As Shara- 
tan, not Sharatain as Abul Fazl writes 
it. The Arabs commenced with this Sta- 
tion, but other nations with tho Pleiades, 
says Albirfini, adding, “ I do not know 
whether they do this because tho Pleiades 


are more easily and clearly visible with- 
out any study or rosearclj than tl»o other 
Stations, or bocauso ns I have found in 
some books of Honnes, tlyo vernal equi- 
nox coincides with the rising of the 
Pleiad js. God knows best what they 
iutonded.” 

3 Ptohnny considered them one cloudy 
star and called them the nobulm in tho 
liead of Orion. Albiruni. See also 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. Ill, pp. 120-22, 
Otte. 

4 Also, called tho Calf of tho Lion, and 
Al Simak Alramih is his other calf. Albi- 
runi. 

^ (Said to be tho best of tho Lunar Sta- 
tions because it stands behind Loo and 
before Scorpio. The horoscopes of all 
tho prophets are said to be in this Sta- 
tion, “ but this does not seem to be true 
except in tho case of tho Messiah, the 
prophet who keeps off all mishaps.” Ibid. 
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16 . 

17 . 

18. 

19 , 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25 . 

26. 

27. 

28. 


4 


INo. of] 


Names of the Lunar Stations ^ 


Stars. 


Mapfnitudes. 


A1 Zab4n£ (a, & Librro) ... ... ,... 

A1 Iklil (jS, 5, TT Scorpii) ... 

A1 ^jCalb (a Scorpii) ... ... ...^ 

A1 Shaulah (A, v Scorpii) . ... ... ... 

A1 Naaitn (7, 5, «, n, cr, 0, t , f Sagittarii) 

A1 Bal(laH» a blank circular apace of the heavens^ 

Saad>Al Dhabih (o, $ Capricorni) 

Saad-Bulna (fji, y, e Aquarii) ... 

(Soad) A1 Snud ($, | Aquarii) ... ... 

(Saad) A1 Akhbfyah (7, f, ir, rj Aquarii) 

Mukaddam (Alfargh al Awwal fa, $ Pegasi) 

Muakkhar (Alfaragh Althani) (7 Pegasi, and a Androtnedoe) 
Basha (Batn Alhut) Andromcda3) 


2 

3 
1 
2 

4 


2nd. 

4th. 

2nd. 

2nd. 

3rd. 


”2 ’Srd. 

2 3rd and 4th. 
2 or 3 3rd and 6th. 
4 3rd. 

2 2nd. 

2 2nd. 

1 3rd. 


In all 66 or 5? stars. 

In the following table will be found various particulars regarding the 
Planets. 

[The form is given but the particulars arc wanting in all the MSS. 
The entries were probably left to be made at a lateT time, and either for- 
gotten or the information was never obtained. The details were tly^ 
diameters and dimensions of the planets and their distances from the 
earth’s centre in farsahhs and yojanas according to the Hindus, to Ptolemy 
and to modern astronomers, but as Albiruni observes, the Hindu astrono- 
mers themselves are not agreed in their computations. Pulisa reckons 
the diameter pf the earth as 1,600 yojanas^ and its circumference as »5026-}-A, 
whilst Brahmagupta reckons the former at 1,581 and the latter at 5,000 
yojanas. The table of Yakub-b-Tarik, will be found in Albiruiii’s India, 
Vol. II, p. 68.] 

Magnitudes op the Fixed Stars. ^ 

The Hindu philosophers reckon seven magnitudes as follows : — 


Magnitudes. 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Yojanas. 

Kos. 

- 

Band. 

Cnbit. 

Digit. 

Diameter of the Ist 

7 

30 

90,239 

2 

700 



„ ,, 2nd 

• 6 

15 

75,199 

2 

1,250 

... 

... 

„ ,, 3rd 

5 

30 

66,175 

2 

1,580 


... 

„ „ 4th 

4 

0 

48,127 

3 

238 

2 

2 

„ „ 6th 

3 

0 

36,095 

0 

678 

3 

13 

„ „ 6tb 

2 

0 

24.003 

3 

1,119 

' 1 

1 

II II 7th ... 

1 

0 

12,031 

3 

1,559 

2 

12 


1 According to Albiruni a starless derivations of all these Arabic names are 

district of heaven, at the side of tho given by Albiruni together with interest- 
Horse, belonging to Sagittarius. The ing particulars regarding each. I have 



u MAONTTUDRS OF pFK FIXED STARS. 

The Greeks mcDtion six. The first they call the greatest (Akbdr) 
and the sixth, the least (AsgliaP), and each comprised three degrees, the 
great, the mean and the h^ss, each more important in proportion to its 
degree.^ The intervals of /he hexade were measured by sixths. Some 
supposed that a diameter of a star of the 1st magnitude was six times the 
diameter of the smallest ; hut a manifest error occurred in ca 4 lculating the 
volumes and distances intervening, by concluding that the volume of a 
mean star of the 1st magnitude must therefore be six times larger than 
the volume of a star of the 6th magnitude. But Euclid has demonstrated 
in the last proposition of the I2th Book of the Elements, that circles arc 
to one another as the squares on their diameters, that is, if the ratio of one 
diameter to another bo one-half or less, there will be tlwee times the ratio 
between the spho]*es. For instance, if the diameter of one s]dierc be half 
the diaTiieter of another, the sinallej* .sphere will be I of 1 of I or I of the 
larger; and if tlie diameter be the smaller sphere will be of of j or 
of the larger, and so on. Tho'rcfore, if the easti bo as those have con- 
jectured, the volume of a star of the 1st magnitude will bo greater than 
^"at of one of the 6th by a very considerable dilfei'cnco. 

The largest of the fixed stars that have been observed, is 222 times, 
and the smallest of them twenty-three times as largo as the earth. From 
their multitude they cannot ho numbered, but the position of 1022* lias 
been fixed. Of these — 


prefixed, aa is ciistomaiy, to the several 
naraea the simple Arabic article, which 
in prominciation innat, of course, bo 
altered before solar letters into the 
homogeneous euphonic tashdid. 

t Humboldt remarks that at the period 
of Mongolian supremacy in the 15th 
century, when astronomy flourished at 
Samarkand under Ulugh Seg, photome- 
triu determinations wore facilitated by 
the subdivision of each of the six classes 
of Hipparchus and Ptolemy into tliroo 
snbordinate groups : distinctions being 
drawn between the small, intermediate 
and large stars of the second magnitude. 
Some MSS. of the Almagest refer to 
these aubdivisioiiB as they add or 
to the determination magni- 
tadee» Cosmos, III, 121-2. Otto’s Trans. 

8 This is the catalogue of Hipparchus 


which gives the longitudes^ and latitudes 
of the number described, by their posi- 
tion in the constePations as shown in the 
8tli book of the Almagest Montucla 
observes that only 1,022 wore observed, 
thongli thoro are a groat many more, an<l 
some among them visible to the naked 
eye, but ths number is far below what 
is vulgarly imagined. Hist, des Math. 

[, p. 295. I add on the authority of 
Humboldt. (Cosmos Til, 143) that Pliny ' 
could count only 1,600 stars visible in 
the fine sky of Italy. In this enumera- 
tion ho had descended to stars of the 5th, 
whilst half a century later Ptolemy in- 
dicated only 1 ,025 stars down to the 6th 
magnitnde. The nnmber of stars visible 
to the naked eye in the horizon of Berlin, 
Humboldt gives ag 4,032 and in that of 
Alexandria 4,638. 
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15 are of the Iwt Magnitude. 474 are of the 4th Magnitude. 

45 ,, 2iid „ 21*7 ,, ,, 5th jy 

208 „ „ 3rd „ 49, „ „ 6th „ 

There are besides, 14 whose magnitudesf*are not catalogued, nine of 
which are obscure and five nebular. This is the theory of Ptolemy. Ac- 
cording to Abdiil Rahman-b -Oriiar al Sufi,’^ 


3/ 

are of the 

2nd 

magnitude 

200 

M )» 

3rd 


421 

<1 »» 

4t.h 

)» 

267 

» 

5tb 

>» 

70 

„ „ 6tb 

and four nebular. 



Dksckifi’ion of the Earth. 

The Earth is spluiric-jil and its centre is the centre of the Universe. 
The elevations and (U^pressions caused by the action*of ^vator or violence of 
the winds do not alTect its s])heroidity. Its circumference is 5,059 yojann^^ , 
2 kos, 1,154 dand. The ancient Greeks reckoned the circumference to b^ 
8,000 farsakk^ and its diameter 2,545y\ farsakh. Modern geometers give 
G,700 farsakh for the circumference and 2,163/r farsakh for the diameter. 
All concur in making one farsakh equal to .3 miles. 

The Hindu philosophers have the following rule for determining 
the diameter and circumference To find the circumference, Multijily tho 
given diamf;ter which they call hiydns^ by the multiplier 3,927 termed 
gunitf^ and divide the product by the divisor 1,250 called hhiUj]^ and the 
quotient, lahdhi^ will be the circumference.’* To find the diameter. Mul- 


* There is little knovvii of this astrono- 
mer, but that he was a native of Uni, and 
according to D’lJerbelot, preceptor of 
Adhfidnl Daulah of the Bowide dynasty. 
Kamnier Purgstall gives the date of his 
death in A. H. 370, (A. 13. 9SG) at tho 
age of 85. He was the author of a work 

on tho fixed stars witli illustrations and 

« 

two others loss important. 

* Tho calculations are discrepant. 
Pnlisa reckons 6,020 and its diameter 
1,600, while Brahmagupta gives 5,000 and 
1,581 respectively and Ibn Tarik 6,590^\ 
and 2,100. Albiruni, India, pp. 312 I, 
66 TI. 

* The calculation of Eratostlieiios (276 

4 ' 


-19G B. C.), determined by a method 
identical with that which would be em- 
ployed by a modern astronomer, gives 
tho circumference at 250,000 stadia ; 
Posidonius (135 B. C.) made it 240,000 
stadia or 30,000 miles. Lewis. Astron. 
of tho Aiic. pp. 199-315. 

^ bydsam. Sansk. 

5 ffimaka. Do. 

6 bhdjtikn. Do. 

'• irfab(, lahdhL Do. 

® The rule in the Surya-Siddhanta is 
to multiply tlie square of the diameter 
by 10, and the square root of the product 
will bo tho circumference. The diameter 
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tiply the given circumference by 1,250 the former divisor, and divnlo the 
product by 13,927, the former multi idler, and the quotient will be the 
diameter, Tlie rule oi Ar’chi<iedes as given in Greek works, is accepted 
by the Hindus in the saiAe maimer, as an approximate calculation. The 
gist oF the rule is that the relation of the diameter to the circumference is 
the ratio of 7 : 22, or about thrice the diameter and oue-s6veiith. Any 
given diameter is multiplied by 22, and divided by 7, the quotient being 
the circumference. Again the circumference multiplied by 7 and divided 
by 22 gives the diameter. The fraction, however, is really less than 4- and 
greater than Tt is evident that the Hindu rule was unknown to the 
Greeks or they would have vaunted it in their own praise. Glory bo to 
Him who alone knoweth the relation of the diameter to the circumference. 
Now the method of ascertaining the diameter of the (earth’s) circum- 
ference was after this manner. On a level plain by means of instruments 
like the asti*olabe, the armillary s[)hore or the quadrant of altitude, taking 
the elevation of the nof th polo of the Equinoctial, they proceed northwards, 
southwards on the meridian lino guided by the astrolabe, and raise the 
vertical indices above the piano of the circle so that they cover one 
another. And thus a distance is traversed which exceeds, or is less'bhan 
the elevation above-mentioned hy one degiH^e. If I ho advani^e be to the 
north, it will incJ’oase ; if to the south, the reverse. The distance from 
beginniug to end is measured and the result forms a degrpe. Thus the 
circumference is found. 

The aiKMcuts by this operation found the degree to bo 22 farsakh and 
I or 6Gf miles. When the plain of San j.ir near Mausil, was selected by the 
Caliph Al Maniun for this experiment, Kh:ilid-b.-Abdu’l Malik Marwarudi 
with a body of scicntifio men went towards the north, and Ali.-b.-Isa 
Usturlabi with another to the south. The former party found the degree 
longer than the latter ; for when each had measured their respective dis- 
tances, it was found to be 18J farsakh or 56 1 miles. Tlio difEci'OUCo 

is taken at 1,G00 ynjana. Palisa reckons tions. Ist, every circle is equal to a right 

the relation of the diameter to tlio cir- angled triangle of which the sides coii- 

ciimferenco as 1,250 ; a, 927, and Rrahma- tailing the right angle are equal respeo- 

gopta as nearly 12,959 : 40,980. Albiruni, tivoly to its radius and circuraferouce. 

II. 71—72. 2nd, the ratio of the area of the circle to 

^ According to Albiruni, Archimedes the square of its diameter is nearly that 

defined it to bo something between of 11 to 14. 3rd, the circumference of the 

and (Chap. XV. p. 80), but the circle is greater than three times its 

statement of Abul Fazl is correct. The diameter by a quantity greater than 

book of, Archimedes on the Dimensions of the diameter, but loss than -f of the 

of tho Circle consists of three proposi- same. Smith. Art. Archim. 
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between the two was J of a Mamun as a test, asked the two parties 

the distance between Mecca and Baghdad. ■‘According to the above calcula- 
tion, multiplying 12° 40' by 56f miles which is a degree, they made the dis- 
tance to be 720 kos.^ By the order of the Calijili the most level and short- 
est route between the two cities was measured *and the difference was 
found to be slight. It is strange that the accurate (Nasirii’ddin) Tusi in his 
Tadkirah Ndsiriyah. Liher Memorialis de astronomia) should ascribe to 
the ancients what is related of the astronomers of Mamun’s age regarding 
the measurement of a degree in the plain of Saiijar. Mulla Kutbu’ddin Sliira- 
zi® in his Tuhf.at (u’l Shahiyah donumv regium) and other works, expresses 
the opinion of the moderns in regard to the astronomers of that Caliph, in 
the manner I have related. There lias been undoubtedly a slip of the pen 
in- the Tadkirah, The Hindu astronomers make the degree 14 yojanas^ 
436 dand, 2 cubits and 4 digits, and explain it after the former manner. 

Also on a level plain at sunrise they regulate the course of ghar'is by 
means of the Hiktajantra which is an instrumeut like an hour-glass, 
pleasured for 60 gharU. With this they walk eastwards. After 84 yojanas 
and a fraction, there is a differciuje of one ghari and the day advanced by 
that This multiplied by 60 gives the circumference of the Earth. 


* Mr. Rouben Barrow here romarka, 
that from tlio fiphoroidity of tho earth, 
the degrees onght to increase towards the 
north : but thirf difference is much greater 
than it ought to bo according to theory. 

* Mr. Barrow here notes in Gladwin’s 
work, that as tho true length of a degree 
is between 69 and 70 miles, and tliero is 
reason to believe that tho measarcs 
could not bo far wrong, it follows that 
we have not tho true length of their 
measures. 

* Haji Khah'fah gives tho year of 
his death as A. H. 720 (A. D. 1370j. Ho 
composed the astroiiomicnl work allu/jjed 
to, for the Emir Shah Muhammad-b.-Mu- 
tazz-b.-Tahir. 

* Mr. Rcubon Barrow’s note on this i.s 
as follows : “ Their intent was evidently 
to measure a degree of longitude in a 
parallel circle. The principle of tho me- 
thod was the same as that of our modern 
longitude watches \ and the general 


practice was to adjust tho Sikfajantra to 
the time of tho meridian they set out 
from : and to go eastward till the differ- 
ence of the times shewn by it and by ob- 
servation appeared to bo one ghari. For 
if the instrument was exact, whatever 
meridian it was carried nndcr,*it would 
still continno to show the time under tho 
meridian of tho first place : and if tho 
place arrived at was one degree more to 
the cast, tho time found at that place 
(whether by the sun’s rising or any other 
method) would be one ghari more, and so 
in proportion j and this is what is meant 
by tho day being more advanced. The 
Hindus must doubtless have observed the 
necessity of allowing for the change of 
declination in the time of sunrise ; but 
according to the mode prescribed by the 
author, it would be requisite to restrict 
the time of making the experiment to 
that of the solstice.” 
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Description of the Insular Continents. 

The Hindu philosophers describe the terraqueous globe as comprising 
seven insular continents ancf seven seas, the whole area of land and sea 
measnnng' 7,957,750 yojamu. 

1. Jamhn Didpa^ is an island surronnded by the ocean, and is the 
habitation of the human race and the greater part of the *aninial crea- 
tion. They consider it together with lialf the ocean, as equal to a half of 
the whole globe. The breadth of tho ocean is 130 yojanas, and the 
breadth of the island is 1,265 ynjanas^ of which 65 are water, and the 
superficial area of this island with tho sea is 3,978,875 yojanas, of which 
417,360 are water. They say that in the centre of tho Earth is a moun- 
tain of gold like an axis, and that part of it which with reference to 
Jamhu Divtpa is above the Earth, is called Snmeru and is 84,000 ynjanas 
high. They believe that the degrees of pamdiso are on its summit and 
around its sides. It is said to bo tho same depth below the surface, and this 
is known as Badimnal tmd extraordinary fables are told of it. This is tho 
^icount of tho fanatical traditionists of this people, but the learned among 
them, like the Greeks, do not admit of a height over 2^ farsakh. 

2. Shdka-dm'pa : half the sea bounds it on one side, and its superfi- 
cial extent is 427,424 i/ojanas. Beyond this is a sea of milk, of 801,097 
yojanas. 

3. Shdhmli Bwipa ; 320,120 yojanas. Beyond this is a soa of curds, of 
633,553 yojanas. 


I Viir. 7,957,752. 

8 Tho doscription of these islands thedr 
extent, jPbaition and refereiico to Euro- 
pean Geography, form a literature of 
their own, too disputed and uncertain in 
their details for dogmatism, were tho 
Puraiiio Cosmography credible enou gh to 
be worth it. “ Manifold are the opinions 
of people,” says llrahmagupta, “relating 
to tho description of the earth and to 
Mount Meru, particularly among those 
who study the Puranas and the religious 
literature.” I content myself with in- 
dicating for reference, Chaps. XX to 
XXXII of Albiruni, and tho Vishnu Pa- 
rana which represents tho geographical 
system of tho rest. To these may be 
added the dissertation of tlie confident 
but unsafe VYilford on the iSacred Isles 


of tho Wosfc in tho VI II Vol. of tho As. 
Uos. wliich will satisfy by bewildering 
the curiosity of tho reader. The text has 
Jammu, instead of Jamba, tho insular 
continoiit deriving its name from tho 
Jamhu tree, the Eugenia Jambu, tho 
Eugenia Molaccensis of Linuooiis and J. 
domostica of ilumphius who considers it 
as tho most exquisite of the tropical fruits 
after tho inangostin. Ed. liev. J, 32. Tho 
Vishnu Purapa makes tho apples of this 
tree as large as elephants : when they are 
rotten they fall upon tho crest of the 
mountain and from thoir expressed juioo 
is formed tho Jambu river, the waters of 
which enable those who drink them to 
pass their days in content and health, 
subject neither to decrepitude nor to 
decay. 
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4* Kusha Dtvipa : 286,749 yojanas. Beyond this is a soa of butter, of 
459,792 yojanas. 

5. Kraancha Bwipa : 181,684 yojanas. ffhe sea beyond is the juice of 
sugarcane, of 250,504 yojanas. 

G. Gomedaka Bwipa : 86,580 yojanas. The sea beyond is of wine, of 
• 71,648 yojanas. 

7. l%ishkara Bwipa: 14,204 yojanas. Beyond is the sea of sweet 
water, of 28,160 yojanas. 

The breadth of each sea is 180 yojana.% and the breadth of each island, 
70 yojanas. In these six last Bwipas^ are located the degrees of the lower 
regions. The seven seas measure together 8,079,474 yojanas and the dry 
land 4,878,278 yojanas. 

The habitation of men and animals extends to the 53rd degi^ee of 
latitude, being 728 yojanas. 

Description of Jambu Dwipa? 

The legends regarding the six islands being beyond the limits of credi / ‘ 
billt^, I put them aside and confine myself to a few particulars regarding 
Jambu. 

Dividing the ocean, at each of the four cardinal directions with relation 
to the equatorial line, stands a city whose fenced walls are of bricks of 
gold. 1. Yayhakoti. The earth’s longitude is reckoned from this, but in 
the Greek treatises the Hindu canon is said to be based as 0"^ of longitude) 
on Gangdizh} the Greeks being really unaware from what point their 

ho says, ia acconling to .incicnt Chineso 
writers Sogdiana. Rawliiison ftiinks it 
to bo a Pohlevi word meaning ‘ heaven,* 
and FTyde (He relig. Vet. Pors.) considers 
it synonymous with the torrcstri.al Para- 
dise. The name apj^ears as CaTicadora in 
a note to Hnmboldt’a Cosmos 11 , (Ottii). 
lleinaud’s interesting dissertation on this 
meridian and that of Arinor Azin will re- 
pay pornsal. lie considers the latter name 
to be a corruption of Ptolemy’s 
transliterated as Ozoin by the Arabs 
which by copyists’ omission of diacritical 

points became and thus lost its trtte 
pronunciation. This is confirmed by the 
fact that the Hindus called them first 
meridian indifferently. 


1 This is said to be a fortress built by 
Zohak in the city of Babylon. Some ac- 
count of it will bo found in the 2 Vol* 
(Macan’s edit.) of the Shahnamah. Thi- 
ther, fled Afrasiab pursued by KaiKhusran 
and the fort was twice captured by him. 
In the Shalmdrnah it ay pears to be tho ci- 
tadel of Gangbihisht, tlie capital of Afra- 
siab, and near it flowed tho river Zirah 
which Kai Khusrau crossed in his sooond 
attack. Firdausi presumes upon cither 
the ignorance or tho geographical know- 
ledge of his readers, and leaves them to 
believe or discover its existence. Accord- 
ing to Albiruni, Abu Maashar based his 
canon on this place as a first meridian, 
See Reinaud’s Introduction to Abiilfeda’s 
Geog. V, ccxx, et seq. Kang or Kangkiu, 
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longitude was taken. 2. Lanha.^ 3. Siddhapilra. 4. Bomaka. Elich of 
these is distant 90 degrees fron! its neighbour and 180° from that which 
is opposite to it. The mountain Sumerti is distant 9° from each. The 
northern sides of these lie under the equinoctial circle which in Sanskrit is 
called Vishavad-vritta} This circle passes over the zenith of the inhabitants 
of these four cities, and the sun twice in the year reaches tliQ zenith, and 
day and night throughout the year are nearly equal. The greatest altitude 
of the sun is 90.° His progression is from Lanka to Eomaka, from thence 
to Siddhapiira, continuing to Yamakoti and back to Lanka. When the sun 
is in the meridian of Yamakoti, it is sunrise at Lanka, sunset at Siddhapiira, 
and midnight at llomaka, and when it is midday in Lanka, it rises at 
Romaka, sets at Yamakoti, and is midnight at Siddhapiira. When he is in 
the meridian of Romaka, it is sunrise at Siddhapura, sunset at Lanka and 
midnight at Yamakoti. When in the meridian of Siddhapiira, the sun rises 
at Yamakoti, sets at Romaka and it is midnight at I janka. There is a 
difference of 15 gharis between each of these four places. 

Again, north of Lanka towards Sumeru there are said to be three 
mountains : Himdchala^^ Hemakufa and Nishadha. These three mountains 
in this order stretch across from the shore of the eastern sea to# the 
western quarter. From Siddhapura to Sumeru also ai*e three other ranges . 
S' ringa-vanta^ S'ukla, and Nila. There is another mountain between Yama- 
koti and Sumeru, called Mdlyavanta adjoining Nishadha and Nila, and 
another between Romaka and Sumeru called Oandhaimdana whose extremes 
meet the same two ranges. ^ 

Extraordinary are the legends regarding these mountains which can- 
not here be particularised, but something shall be set down of the region 
betweeif Lanka and Himachala, and a little stand exemplar for much. 
This intervening country is called Bhdrata-khanda. Bhdrata was a mighty 
sovereign and this tract was named after him. From Lanka to Himachala 
w’hich is 52 degrees, the country is inhabited, the settlements being parti- 
cularly frequent up to the 48th degree, and less so through the remaining 
four, on account of the extreme cold. 

According to their supposition a celestial degree is equal to 14 yojanas 
on earth ; the whole fifty -two degrees therefore are 728 yojanas which they 

1 Lanka and Ujjain. With Adelard do 2 

Bath, Gerard of Cremona, Albert tho 3 Himavan is the name in the Vishnu 

Groat and Roger Bacon tho name ap- Purina. Jlima in Sanskrit signiUes snow, 

pears as Arim or Aryra, and this place and in a derivative form the name may 

received the name of the Cnpola of the be traced in the Thracian Hcemus. 
earth which was also applied to Lanka. 

Rein, cozlviii. 1. 
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consider to represent the habitable world. Between Himachalaand Hema- 
kuta lies Kinnara-khanda comprising 12 degrees of latitude. Between Hema- 
kuta and Nishadha is Ilarikhanda comprisiiig'the same number of degrees. 
Between Siddhapura and S'ringa-vanta is Kuru-khanda occupying 52 degrees. 
Between Seringa- vanta and Shiikla lies Hiranmnya-khand with 12 degrees of 
latitude, the Vhole of which is of gold. Between Shukla and Nila is the 
tract called Bamyaka^khanda comprising the same number of degrees of 
latitude, and between Yamakoti and Malyavanta is Bhadrdh'a-khanda with 
an extent of 76°. Intermediate between Gandhamadana and Romaka is 
Ketumdla of 76°. Between Malyavanta, Gandhamadana, Nishadha and Nila 
is Hdvrita and extends 14° on each quarter.^ The superficial measurement 
of these nine divisions is said to be equal, though the breadth of some is 
less than that of others. 

On the four sides of Siimerii are four other mountains ; tliat on the side 
of Yamakoti is called Mandara ; that towards Lanka, Snyandlia Varvata ; on 
the Romaka quarter, and towards Siddhjjpura, Su'pdrsva. The 

height of each is 18,01)0 yojanas. 

The nine divisions of Jambu-dwipa having been recorded, I now 
proceed to relate some particulars of the first division, Bharat a-khanda. 
Between Lanka and Himachala are said to be seven mountain ranges, ex- 
tending from east to west and smaller than the former ranges. These are, 
Mahendra, S'v]ct% Malaya, Riksha, Parly dtra, Sahya, Vmdhyd} 

The tract between Lanka and Mahendra is called Indra-khanda j be- 
tween it and ts'ukti, Kaser / between S' nkti and Malaya, Tdmravarna ; between 
Malaya and Riksha, Gahhasti-inat ; between Riksha and Pariyatra, Ndg- 
klianda ; between Pariyatra and Sahya, Saumyakhanda. The tract between 
Sahya and Vindhya is divided in two parts, the eastern of which is called 
Knmdra-khanda, and the western Vdrtina-khanda^. 

The upper half of the globe would be represented by the accompany- 
ing plate. 

^ These tracts were named after the 
nine sons of Agnidhra, the king of 
Jambu-dwipa, who were named, Nabhi, 

Kimpurusha, IIarivarshu,Ilavfita, Rainya, 

Hiranvat, Kuru, Bhadrasva, and Ketu- 
mala. Vishnu Pur. See also the Sid- 
dhanta Siromani where all these names 
and divisions occur. 

* I correct the readings of the text 
from the Vishnu Parana. The Mahindra 
chain extends from Orissa to Gondwana, 
part of which near Gaujam is still called 


Alahindra Afalci or hills of Mahindra. 
Sukti or Suktimat is doubtful. Sahya is 
tho northern portion of the Ghats, the 
monntuius of tho Konkaii ; Riksha, tho 
mountains of Gondwana. Vindhya is 
here restricted to the eastern division of 
the chain. Pariyatra or Paripatra is the 
northern and western portion. The clas- 
sification seems to havo been known to 
Ptolemy. See Wilson’s note. Vish. P.174. 

8 For Kumara, which is Kumarika in 
Wilford, the Vishnu P. has Gandharva. 
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Lacuna. 

The Hindus also divide the world into three regions. The upper is 
named Hwar-loka.^ where the §‘ood reeoivo the reward of their virtuous life. 
The middle region is Jihur-loka^ which is the abode of mankind. The 
lower is called Pdtala-lvka, wliere the wicked receive the punishment of 
their evil deeds * ^ 

The religious teachers of this creed conceive the world to bo a super- 
ficies divide into fourteen parts. Seven superior, viz.^ Bhur-Joka, Swar-Ioka, 
Mahar~l()ka, Jana4okci, Tapo-loka and Sahja-loka; and the same number 
inferior, Afalu, Sidala., Vitala, Taldtala, Mahdfula, Basdfala, and Pdtala.^ 
They relate extraordinary legends regarding the inhabitants of each region 
which cannot be insei’ted in a summary narrative. 

This people also speak of seven seas and seven islands (dw/pas), and 
nine divisions of Jiinilm-divlpa^ but there is considei’ably diversity in their 
order, extent and other particulars ; as for instance, the mountain Sumeru is 
reckoned to be 84!,00t) yojanas above ground, and 32,000 in breadth and 
*16,000 below the surface of the earth and the same in breadth. The 
habitable earth is not confined, they think, only to Bharataklianda nor even 
to Jambu-(fic/pa. They say that beyond the ocean there is a land of gold* 
which is the abode of men. Their duration of life extends to a thousand 
years, neither more nor less. Sickness and grief come not nigh them, 
neither have they fear nor greed nor ignoi'ance. They follow not evil 
speaking nor jealousy nor calumny and live in peace, in inctitudo and in 
charity. They lose not the vigour of youth, neither are the/ invaded by 
weakness or decrepitude. They are of the same creed and race and have 
no distinction of food or clothing, and their wishes ai'e gratified without 
toil. Of the other islands in like maimer are wonderful legends told which 
the ordinary rigid formalist would not admit to a hearing, but do not 
surprise the adoring believer in Divine Omnipotence. 

They akso divide KumaK.khanda into two parts. The country where 
the black antelope is not found they call Mlechckha-des,^ and regard it with 


I These are Boniewhat varit^d iu the 
different Pnranas. 

S This is Pushkura the 7th Divipa, and 
recalls “the land of Hevilatli where gold 
groweth “ in the 2nd Chap, of Genesis. 

8 The Mlechchhas are the Kirdtas of 
■the Vishnu Pnr., the inhabitants of the 
xnonntains east of Hindustan according 
to H. H, Wilson. Wilford places them in 
the mountains of the Deccan. All this 


passage is taken from the ordinances of 
Mjvm and the names are marred in tlio 
taking. Maim writes as follows in Sir 
W. Jones’ translation : Chap. II. 

(17.) Between the two divine rivers 
Saraswati and Drishadwati lies the tract 
of land which the sagos have named 
Brahmavarta because it was frequented 
by gods. 

(11^.) Kui'ukshetra, Matsya, Fanohala 
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conteTT^pt and unworthy of existence. The region where that animal is 
indigenous is called Jag-des, and it is subdivided into four parts. 1 Arya- 
vartctf bounded on the ('ast and west by tin? f'^jean, and nortli and south bj^ 
two mountain ranges of Hindustan : 2 Madhya-^ies^ to the east of which is 
Illahabas and to the west the river Vinasa, twenty-tivo koR from Thanesar, 
» and bounded j^^o the north and south by the same range's. 3 Brahmarikli- 
des (Brahiharshi), comprises five places : 1, Thanesar and its dependencies ; 
2, Bairatli (rar. Pair.ith) ; .3, Kampila {var. Kanilali), 4, Mathura; .5, 
Kanauj. 4 Brahmdvarta, the fertile tract between the Sarsuti (Saraswati) 
and Ilakasi (Drishadwati) rivers. 

On Tkt^restiual Lonoitudh. 

The Hindus term longitude htinbava, and make it consist of after 
the manner of tln^ (J reeks. They reckon its beginning fas 0° of longitude) 
fi'oni Yamaknti in the fai'thost east, apparenlly Ix'CcUise following the move- 
ment of night and day, the nearest point to its origin is selected. The 
Greeks reckon from the Islands of the Blest. There are six^ islands of the 
westei'ii o('ean formerly inhabited, but now submerged beneath the sea. 
From'tlieir dc'ligJitfiil climat(‘, their choice production of fruits and flowers 
and the luxuriance of their vc'getaiion, tln'y wt're accounted a paradise. 
Men call them the Bternal Islands ( ol ) or the Fortunate ( ). Sonn* 


nr Ktinyaknbja Snrasona or Mathura form 
tlio region called Brahmarshi, distin* 
giu'shed from Brahmavarta. 

(21 .) That country which lies bet wcon 
Hiniavat and Vindhya to the east of 
Yinasana and to the west of Prayaga, is 
celebrated by the title of Madhya-dosa 
or the central region. 

(22.) As far as the easteni and a.s far 
as the western oceans, between tlio two 
mountains just mentioned lies the tract 
which the wise have named Ariavarta, 
or inhahitpAl by respectable men. 

Burnell in his translation explains Viifa- 
sana as the terminus of the Sara.swati. 
Pray&ga is of course, Allahabad. Wilford 
identifies the Drishadwati as the Cnggar 
or Gagar, but the courses of these rivers 
must have considerably altered. Cf. 
Wilson, Vishnu Pnrana, p. 181, note. 

^ The number mentioned by Ptolemy 
and Pliny instead of seven, tlio achial 


nnmbor of ibo at rwv MuKipwv vricroi. 
'I’hey include specifically the Canary 
Islands and the 3Iadeira group, tliougli 
the Azoro.q and tho Capo do Verde havo 
shared the distinotion. A table of their 
ancient and modern names will he found 
in W. Smith’s Diet. (If those Canaria 
is still retained and said to have been 
given from tho multitude of dogs that 
ran wild there. Nivaria, aptly describes 
Teneriffe, and Ferro was tho chief meri- 
dian from which longitudes were reckon - 
etl before their computation from national 
observatories. It i.s hero at tho extreme 
of the earth, wflparct that Ilomer 

places the abode of the yellow-haired 
Hlmdamanthns and the Elysian fields. 
Od IV, 565. In the 2nd Book of the' 
AAH0H2 UTOPIA TiUcian narrates his 
visit to the island and describes tho 
chief city in terms that recall the new 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse. His 
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assert that the Fortiinato Isles are 24 in number between the Ktemal 
Islands and ilie sca-shore. Of the Greeks, some take the reckoning of lon- 
gitude from the shore of th« western (Atlantic) ocean which they call 
’QKcavosd which is 10° rtist of the Eternal Islands. The distance of 
the shore from the islands in 2225 - /ar^a/iA according to the system of the 
ancients, or farsnkli according to the moderns, the lattcl being guided® 
to this concliisioii by observation of the motion of the Zodiacal signs in 
succession and the proximity of the place. In the longitudinal i*ockoning of 
places both arc agreed. The longitude i.s an arc of the equatoiual between 
its point of upper intersection wdth the meridian measured from the begin- 
ing of the habitable earth (the first meridian), and its point of upper 
intersection with the meridian of the given place, and the interval is the 
distance between the place and the first meridian at its nearest side.® 

To find the longitude ; at the first meridian or a place whose longitude 


venturoa would seem to ^ have inspired 
the pen of Mandoville and have fore- 
stalled Miinchansen. 

Roinaud notices the di.stincfciori or con- 
fusion rnado by tho Arabs botwoon the 
Eternal Isles or Islands of the Blest, and 
the Fortunate Isles. Abulfcda confounds 
thorn but Ibn Sayd places tho Fortunate 
Isles among the Eternal and about them, 
making the latter 6 in tiumbor and tho 
former 24 and distributing them among 
tho 1st, 2nd, and 3rd climates between 
tho lGtl^aml30th degrees of north latitude, 
thus allowing tho inforenoo that tho For- 
tunate Isles are the Canaries and the 
Eternal the Capo do Verde. Geog. Abulf. 
Tntrod. ccxxxiv. 

1 According to a fragment of Phavo- 
rinus, not a Greek word, but derived from 
the barbarians probably connected w'ith 
Sanskrit. Among tho Greeks the son of 
Uraims and Gaia, became in physical 
geography, a river or stream circumfluent 
round the earth, and the largo expanses 
of water are distinguished by Herodotus 
as seas. But the idea of tho encircling 
waters became transferred as a se- 
condary meaning to the ocean and spe- 
cifically to the Atlantic which was called 
the Groat Sea, tho Outer Sea,the Atlantic 


or simply the Ocean. Smith’s Diet. 
Geog. 

Avienns well expresses the mysterious 
dangers that confronted a mariner on 
its unknown waters beyond tho pillars 
of Ilerculos. 

: porro in occidnam plagam. 
Ab liis column is giirgi^m esso iutermi- 
mini. 

Late patere pclagns, exiopdi salura, 
ITimilco tradit ; nulliis haoc adiit freta : 
Ninons Carinas acqiior illud intulit, 

Desint qnod nlfo flabra propcllontia, 
Nullnsque piippim spiritns cadi juvet: 
Dehinequod siethram quodam amictuves- 
tiat 

Caligo, semper nebula condat gurgitim 
Et crassioro nnbilnm perstet die. 

Ocean us isto cst, orbis oifusi procul 
Circuralatrator, iste Pontus maxiraus 

Orro Maritimoo. 
^ This is tho liter.nl translation, but it 
must bo taken to include the meaning 
that tho arc of tho equator intercepted 
between the two meridians may be rec- 
koned on any parallel of latitude as well 
as on the equator. It must be remem- 
bered with reference to what is termed 
the point of upper intersection that all 
south of the equator is supposed to be 
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is kno'jvn, observe the exact time of the occultation of light in a lunar eclipse, 
its duration and initial or total reappearancfe, and let a similar observation 
be made at the place whose unknown longituije is required. If the time be 
the same on both, tlieir longitude will be the sa^ie. If tlie time be later at 
the place required, the city is more to the eastward.^ The difference of the 
• times of obsevvation is taken, and an excess in the number of degrees over 
the place \vhoso longitude is known, is allotted on the calculation of six 
degrees for every ghari and fifteen degrees for every hour, reckoning 
4 minutes to the degree. 2 If the time bo earlier, tin; city is more westerly 
and the calculation is the reverse of that for the east. According to the 
system of the Hindu astronomers who begin their reckoning of longitude 
from the east, in the first instance, the number of degrees will diminish, 
and in the second case, increase. 

On Terrestrial Latitude. 

This is called by the Hindus Aksha, It is reckoned from Lanka and 
carried to the 52nd degree of latitude. All within this region is populous, 
but less so up to 14^ further (north) on account of the severity of the cold. 
The ‘Greeks reckon their latitude from the equator, and as their circle 
})asses tlirougli Lanka, there is no discrepancy and the result is the same. 
The latitude of a place is an arc extending from the equator between the 
meridian of ^Jie place, and its upper intersection with the equinoctial. In 
short it is the distance of the meridian of tlie city from the equinoctial, 
and that is fchc degree of the elevation of the pole (above the horizon of 
the place). 

To find the latitude,^ Take the altitude of a (circumpolar) star that is 

water and uninhabited and that thevefuro observes a lunar cclippc and fixes in day- 

tho iq)i)or half circle only of the cqua- minutes, the difference between the time 

torial is considered. of its appearance in tho two places. 

A The rule in the Surya Siddhanta is Pulisa niuliplies tlicso day-minutes by 
as follows ; tho circumference of the earth, and 

At the given place if the Moon’s total divides the product by GO, the 

darkness (in lier eclipse) begins or ends minutes (or 60th parts) of tho daily revo- 

after the instant when it begins or ^nds lution. The quotient is the number of 

at the Middle line of the Earth, then tho yojanas of tlie distance between tho 

tho given place is E. of the Middle lino, two places.” Albiruni, India, xxxi, 

(but if it begins or ends) before the ins- Sach , p. 313 I 

tant (when it begins or ends on the ^ Albiruni says in his 29th Chapter on 

Middle lino, then) tho given place is west India, that tho Hindu method of detor- 

of the Middle line miuing tho latitude of a place had not 

* “ After having found tho longitudi- come to his knowledge, 
nal difference between two places, he 
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constantly visible, and ascertain its highest and lowest points of asdbnsion 
Subtract the lesser from the greater and add half the remainder to the 
lesser, or subtra(3t it from tho*gi‘eater. The result of this process of addi- 
tion and subtraction gives tfuo latitude of the jdacc. Or 

During citlnu* equinox, take the altitude of the sun at noon. Subtract 
this from 90'^ and the remainder is the latitude of the place.* Or 

When the sun enters tlui first of Cancer, take its greatest altitude and 
subtract its total declination. The remainder will give the co-latitude. 
Subtract this from 90° and the remainder gives the latitude of the place. 

Every place whose longitude is le.ss than 90° is called west longitude, 
and greater than 90° etist longitude. According to the Hindus it is the re- 
verse, Every place whose latitude is less than 33°, is south, and greater 
than 33°, north latitude.^ 

In onler to ascertain the (times of) wordly events, at the sun’s first 
cnt]*y info Aries, they observe its rising at Lanka, and finding the horos- 
cope, they assemble to fietermine the calculation and ibis they call Lank- 
'^ud(nja Lugna^ The obli(|ue ascamsion is used to determim^ the relative con- 
ditions of any particular place, and is called Nagr-udaya Lagm. The Greeks 
observe this system, hut they have two (tsce)tdoub' or hoj’oseopes, one at the 


1 As before remarked, all below the 
e(iuator is supposed to be water and does 
not count as latitude, and the upper 
lieniiHpliore only, reprosenta the oEou/xeVr;, 
and as Albiruni says in his XVHI Chap- 
ter the reader is to iimigine the habitable 
world aa^lying on the northern half of 
the earth, or more accurately in one-half 
of this half, i. e., in one of the (jnartera 
of the earth. 

^ Tho etymology of these icrniB is 
thua given in the yiddlninta S'ironiain. 

That point of the ecliptic wliicli is, at 
any time, on the eastern horizon is call- 
ed the Lagna or lioroscope. This is ex- 
pressed ill signs and degrees and reckoned 
from the first point of stellar Aries. 
Tiiat point which is on tho western 
horizon is called the Asta-Lagna or set- 
ting horoscope. The point of tho ecliptic 
of tho inci'idiaii is called tho Madhya* 
Lagna or middle horoscope (culminat- 
ing point of the ecliptic.) The Udaya* 
Lagna is the rising horoscope or the 
point of the ecliptic which comes to the 


eastern horizon at the sfime time with 
the planel, its Asta-Lagma being the set- 
ting horoscope or tin; point of the ecliptic 
which is on the eastern horizon when 
the planet reaches the vvesteni horizon. 

Acv'^ording to a paper in the As. Res. 
IT, by {Samuel Davis, tlie Hindus signify 
by tho Lagna of Lanka, tJiose points of 
the equator which rise respectively with 
each 30th degree of tho ecliptic in a 
right spliere, answering to the right 
ascension in any latitude. By tho Lagua 
of any particular place, the oblique as- 
cension or the divisions of the equator 
which rise in succession with each sign 
in all oblique sphere. By tho horoscope 
is signified the point of the ecliptic rising 
at a given time after snnrise, the rule to 
find which is given in the SuryaSiddbanta, 
(Bapu Deva, p. 39). The omphalos 
which marked Delphi as tho centre of 
(ireece and of tho Earth, existed in tho 
temple of Delphi during the historic 
period. 
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oxtromB east to ascertain tlio circumstances of one hemisphere and the 
second at the cupola of the earth which is the means of discovering the 
conditions of the other. They consider that ?is the circle of the meridian 
cuts the globe of the earth, it appears as a cireW on its circimifi?rence and 
intersects the equatorial lino. The point of intersection (Lanka) is called 
* the cupola or ^he centre of the earth. Home suppose the cupola to be in 
the middle of the oiKou/mcVr;, that is at a spot situated in Lon. 90^ Jjat. 33°. 
Others place it in the foui-th climate, Lon. 9°, Lat 36°. 

A brief description of the cosmogony according to the strange theo- 
ries of Hindu sages having been given, I here note some particulars of the 
system of the Greeks to relieve the dryness of this exposition. 


There are nine integral ^ heavens. 

I The Istiliihatii’l Fimun describes the 
heavens (ciUii) as of two kinds : (1 ) the 
integral or indopeiidciit ( ) which are 

not parts of other heavcua, and, (2) the 
sapplemerital or dependent ( ) that 

are so. The integral sphere is simple 
( ) when it has no dependent sphere, 
such as the groat or crystalline heaven ; 
and it is compou»ld ) if it has such, 

like the heavens of the planets. Its deft- 
nitioii of the 'word '‘heaven” 
corresponds to that of at p. 1 k 

The great or crystalliiio heaven, the 
sphere /cot’ wlneli includes all 

others is called also the heaven of heavens, 
the universal heaven ( the 
starless, the lofty, the all-coniprehonding, 

Ate. It is the primiim mobile having a 
swift motion from E. to W. completed in 
less than 24- hours, and its movement 
carries round the other heavens and all 
in them, for being itself the prime motor, 

it possesses the force to compel the mo- 
tion of all included by it, for it is the 
motor of them in essentia rei and of all 
iu them per accidens. See Art. , p. 
1135. This is almost the identical lan- 
guage of Blundevile’s Exercises as quoted 
^7 Aldis Wright in his edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, p. 57, The crystalline sphere of 
Anaximander was handed down to tho 


1. The greatest heaven, called also 

middle ages as a cosmical tlieory and the 
lirraament was supposed to consist of 
from 8 to 10* glassy spheres encasing 
c.ach other like tho coats of an onion. 
Tho vault was called crystalline from the 
supposed condensation of tho air into a 
solid transparent body by the action of 
fiery ether. In the doctrine of Empedo- 
cles, the idea of transparency predomi- 
nated in the comparison witli ice (Kpvcr 
TttWoj), no reference being made to tho 
origin of ice through cold, for the fiery 
ether lay beyond the confines of tho actual 
atmosphero anti tho stars were considered 
warm bodies. (Aristot. Mctcoi? 1, 3 Do 
Cttilo, 11, 7). Sec Hnmboldt. Kosmos. 
Ill, pp. lOG— 68. The passage in Milton 
is well-known regarding tliis sphere. 
They passed tho planets seven, they 
passed the fixed 

And that crystalliiio sphere whoso balance 
weighs 

Tho trepidation talked and that Jirst 
moved. 

Par. Lost. Ill, pp. 484-7. 
Albiruni (Cap. xxj acceptingthe neces- 
sity of eight spheres, sees no object in 
ninth, which was unknown to Plato, as 
Aristotle proves that each moving body 
is brought into motion by something out- 
side itself and the mover of the ninth 
may move tho eight without itsiuterven- 
tion. 
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the crystalline, whoso revolution is the cause of night and day. The 
heaven of tlie fixed stars. 3. Vhe heaven of Mercury. 4. The heaven of 
Jupiter. 5. The heaven of .Mars. 6. The heaven of the Sun. 7. The 
heaven of Venus. 8. Th« heaven of Mercury . 9. The heaven of the 

Moon. There are besides fifteen minor spheres. Again, the elemental 
spheres^ are nine in number. • 

The first is of Fire : its convex adjoins the concave of thd sphei'o of 
the moon. 

The second, of Air : of this there arc four sti’ata, viz.- 1. volatilised 
where the fluid is permeated by vapour, for the ascending vapours do not 
reach this point but become dissipated. It is here that comets, Zodiacal 
light,® luminous streams and meteors and the like have their origin. The 
Hindus regard them all as astral bodies of Avhich they number a thousand 
kinds, and believe that they are always in existence but only occasionally 
visible 2. predominant, where the shooting stars are observed : 3. boreal, 
which is a vaporous €^vind and extremely cold in which clouds, lightning, 
thunder and thunderbolts take their rise : 4. dense, and tliis adjoins the 
spheres of Water and Earth. 

The third, of Water: this surrounds the earth and from the effOctof 
light and contact with earth, does not retain its original pui’ity and thus 
waters varying in sweet, saline, clear, and turbid qualities spring from the 
soil and are diverse in their scantiness, excess, limpidity ant|. density. 

J Tho elemental spheres are numbered striking- a natural phenomenon which he 
by Achilles Tatins. See Sir K. Lewis, had witnessed so often on the summits 

Astr. of the Anc., p. 173, and 09-101. of the Andos and in tho plains of Vone- 

2 Tln^ term Nezak or Aayzak (a ahort ziiola, should have failed to attract the 

spear) was first applied, according to attention of physicists and astronomers 
Humboldt, (Kosmos 1, 128 Otto), by the till the middle of the 17th century. 

Court astronomers of Persia to the strange 3 “The belief in tho existence of non- 

light never before observed, seen in 1688 luminous stars was diffused amongst tho 
in Persia and described by tho great tra- ancient Greeks and in tho early ages of 
veller Chardin. In his Afl'is du Voyaye, Christianity. The doubt as to tlio pass- 

howover, he applies the term nydzak to iiig away and reappearance of stars is 

the famous comet which appeared over expressed by Pliny in his mention of 

nearly tho whole world in 1688 and whoso Hipparchus, ‘ Stollao an obirent nasceren- 
head was so hidden in the west that it turve?”’ Tho authority of Humboldt 

could not be seen in tho horizon of Is- is opposed to the doctrine of their aiinl- 

pahan. Dominicus Cassini who was tho hilation and affirms that the cosmioal 

first to investigato this phenomenon and alteration is merely tho transition of 

who observed it in Bologna when it was matter into new forms and that dark 
soon by Chardin in Persia, has maintained cosmical bodies may by a renewed pro- 

witli Mairan that the phenomenon ob- cess of light again become laminous. 

served in Persia was the Zodiacal light. Kosmos III, pp. 222-— 254. Ott4. 
Humboldt expressos his wonder that so 
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TIlo fourth, Barth : this according to their notions lies in three strata 
(a) that which by the bounty of the Creator came forth from the waters and 
subjected to heat became dry land, wherein is the region of mountain 
and mine and the habitat of the greater number i^f animals ; (fi) clay, which 
is earth mixed with water ; (y) earth simple, and this is about the centre 
of the globe. 

Some* writers blindly following traditional lore hold that the Earth 
like the heavens consists of seven vaults, and another school believes that 
the heavens overshadow them all, and that each earth is surrounded by 
a mountain, as the mountain of Kdj^ surrounds this habitable world. 
They also assei*t that the earths are of gold, and ruby and the like. 
Some pretend that be^'ond Kaf there are seventy regions of gold, followed 
by as many of musk and imagine similar extraordinary strata. Though 
fable may ercate a hundred other such fancies, no proof can substantiate 
them. 

Extent op Desert and ITabttahle Land. 

The equinoctial is a great circle, the two poles whereof ai’c the two 
poles of the earth. The one which is in the direction of Ursa Minor 
called also Bandt u^n Naas'h, is the north pole. The constellation of the 
Kid* is adjacent to it. The other is the south pole.® When the sun passes 
over this cirplc, night and day are of equal lengtli in all places, oitlier 


1 Albiruni fifija (XXIII ) tliat fcho moun- 
tain called by his people ^tif, is Loka- 
loka with the Hindus, (a fabulona bolt of 
mountain boundary, beyond the seven 
seas and dividing the visible world from 
the regions of darkness). According 
to the Zoroastrians the mountain Ardiya 
has a similar position. The jewelled 
earths appear to bo connected with the 
sides of Meru which are said to be of 
different gems. 

* 45 *^. It is not a constellation bnt 
a of Ursa Minor, /. e., the polar star. 
Rcinand (Abulf. I. cxciv) calls it le Chc- 
vreau and points out that its other sig- 
nification of Capricorn has led astray 
several savants, notably Silvestre de Sacy 
(Rccneil des Notices t. VIII, p 146, efc. 
178). The Boar which does not set for 
those who live north of the equator, 
fierves the Arabs to mark the north while 


Canopus which is alw.ays visible to them, 
marks the south. Rcinand. Ibid. 

3 “It is well known”, says Albiriini 
(x.\ii) “ that the north pole w’th ns is 
called the Great Bear, and the south pole, 
Canopns Bnt some of our people maintain 
that in the south of lioaveri too, there is a 
Great Bear of the same shape as the nor- 
thern, which revolves round the southern 
pole.” The Greek word iroAoy originally 
signified a ball or sphere and hence was 
applied to tlie cavity of the heavens. As 
the celestial vault has only a hemisphere, 
the word was afterwards used to denote 
the basin of a sundial, and at an early 
period was applied to the central point of 
the hemisphere or the vertex of the axis 
I of the sphere. Endoxus employs it to do- 
I note the star nearest the North pole. Its 
modern use was established at a later age. 

Lewis. Astr, of the Ano. 
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actually or approximately, and this occurs in the first of Aries ancULibra. 
From this imaginary circle Ifeing drawn upon the concave surface of 
the maejnus orhis^ a great cirejo is delineated upon the earth which divides 
it into two-halves north aiK^south, the periphery being called the equatorial 
line wdicre night and day are always equal. 

The horizon is of two kinds, the real and the sensible^ and the latter is 
to bo understood in two ways. The is a circle parallel to thd real hori- 
zon and contiguous to the surface of the earth. The second is a circle which 
divides the visible portion of the sphere from the invisible, and this hori- 
zon is also called the visible, the radial and the horizon of vision. The 
zenith and nadir are its two poles, which vary with the spectator and his 
position. The real horizon is a great circle, having the same two polos, 
and the distance of iho first sensible horizon from the reaZ, is half the earth’s 
diameter, and by this the real horizon is obtained.*- And as the ecpiatorial 
line divides the earth into two halves, the northern and the sonthei’n, the 
circle of the real horiz(wi divides those two halves again into two, an upper 
and a lower. Thus by these two circles, the earth is apportioned into 
four quarters, an upper and lower northern, and similar southern divisions. 
The Greeks supposed the northern quarter only to bo above water;’ but 
they have determined this by no proof. Its creation was assigned to the 
power of the Sun, in order that animal life to which breathing is a necessity, 
might secure the capacity to exist and the 'W0ndi‘ous po\ver of human 
speech become manifest. Through the force of the celestial light and 
the accrctional properties of matter in the upper i^egioiis, and hy the action 
of the winds and the commotion of the seas, lofty mountains and marvel- 
lous configurations of liills and profound abysses were produced. And 
because the tendency of water is to fiow downwards and th(^ earth thereby 
becomes vis(M)us, the fermentation of heat and the disintegrating process 
of time (jaused the rise of mountainous ranges. 

When the sun culminati,^’ in the northern signs of the ecliptic from 
Aries to Virgo, its lowest declination from the equator Avill necessarily 
occur in the southern signs. From Libra to Pisces arc the signs culminating 
in the winttu* solstice. At this time* the sun is nearest the s})hcro of the 

1 That is, in those regions where tho tlie water of tho sea is clonso bocanso tho 

sun’s rays fall directly and not obliquely sun so intensely vapourises tho particles 

upon the earth. So Albiruni says “ Tho of water that fishes and other animals 

country S. of the Line is not known and keep away from it The snn when 

tho earth is too much burnt to be habit- reaching the perigee of his excentrio 

able. Parts of tho inhabited world do sphere, stands nearly in its utmost south- 

not reach nearer the equator than to a ern declination and burns all the countries 

distance of several days journey. There over which he culminates. Chronology, 
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eartll and the warmth is excessive, the heat absorbing moisture as may 
bo witnessed by experiment with a lamp. The solstice continues in the 
same sign during 2,100 years and the entire revolution is made in 25,200 
years, one-half of this period being occupied iji the northern and the other 
in the southern signs. ^ It is now in the 3rd degree of Cancer and the 
opposite solstitial point is in the same degree of Capricorn. It is this 
ecliptic Vnovoment that has caused the northern quarter of the globe to 
become terra firma. Its superficial area, according to the ancients, is 
6,090,000 and according to the modems 3,678,233| farsakh. The rule to 
find this is to multiply the diameter by \ of the circumference and the 
product will be the measurement of the quarter of the globe,* or divide 
the superficial area of the whole globe by 4 and the quotient gives the 
area of the quarter. There is a difference of opinion as to whetlier the 
quarter of the globe was created terra firma or became so at a later period. 
The majority incline to the latter belief from the consideration of the 
proximity of the solstitial points. They affirm tliQjbthc whole oO the fourth 
part of the globe was terra firma, but that now a great part of it is sub- ^ 
merged such as the Eternal Islands, Greece and other places. 

• The olKovfiivri is declared not to extend in latitude beyond the com- 
plement of the greatest declination of the Sun from the equator^ which 
is 66° 29' 43," as animal life could not exist beyond this point from the 
severity of the cold. The superficial ai’ea of the olKovfxivrf is taken by the 
ancients from the equatorial line to a place whose latitude is equal to the 
coraplemoqt of the sun's greatest declination from the equator. Accord- 
ing to the Gurgani Canon, the superficial area is 4,668,502-/^ farsakh 
and according to the moderns 3,370,992 1 farsakh. Some say that a 
portion of the upper southern quarter adjoining the northern Cj^iarter is 
terra firma but not inhabited. Others affirm that it is inhabited as far as 


249. Sachan’s Trans. Ibii Klialdiiii has 
a somewhat similar passage. Prolog. 80. 
Ed. QaatremJire. 

1 The procession of tho equinoxes was 
discovered by Ilipparchns. At that time 
^ho point of tho antnmiuil cquino.t was 
about 6° east of Spica Virginis. In 
1750,1.6., about 1900 years afterwards, 
^his point was observed 26“ 21' west of 
*'hat star. Hence tho equinoctial points 
will make an entire revolution in 25,745 
years. 

* See p. 25 where the circumference 
is given at 8,000 farsahh and the dia- 
6 


meter at 2,545 j’y. This rule will apply 
to those figures and give 50,90,000 without 
tho fraction. 

3 That is to say, tho greatest northern 
declination from the equator being ac- 
cording to our calculation 23° 27' 27"; 
this subtracted from 90° will give the 
complement of tho arc from tho equator 
to tho north pole ; and this complement, 
fjts., 66° 32' 33" reckoned from the equator 
measures tho limit, in tho sense of tho 
text, within which men can live and 
beyond which in a northerly direction, 
they cannot. 
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10° south. Ptolemy* on his Geography allows 1G° 25' and near the*Zanj 
and Abyssinian, further still. A few even suppose that the other three- 
fourths of the globe are also above water and inhabited. 

Ancient traditions relate that Alexander after his conquest of the 
northern quarter of the globe, desiring to obtain some information of the 
remaining quarters and of the seas thereof, named several bold and scienti- 
fic explorers for this duty, and supplying them, confident in their provi- 
dential mission in the pursuit of knowledge, with six months’ provisions, 
embarked them in a sea-going vessel. After sailing day and night, through 
the period mentioned, they fell in with some vessels, but from diversity 
of tongues they were unable to understand each others’ intentions. A 
fight ensued and Alexander’s party was victorious. With some of the 
captives they intermarried. The children of these marriages spoke the 
languages of both their parents and from these nurslings of life it was 
discovered that a certain prince had despatched this band also with the 
same object, and after^a three months* continuous sail the encounter had 
p taken place. But this account is disputed.^ In other ancient writings it is 
related that Alexander sent out a party of scientific men ihorougly pro- 
ficient in the knowledge of various languages, on an expedition by sea with 
provisions for three years. They were instructed to sail eastwards for a 
period of a year and a half towards the rising places of the stars, and then 
to return and relate their experiences. This party after sailing the ap- 
pointed time reached a flourishing coast and tlioy learnt that they liad 
penetrated to the country of Bactria. Alexander for a time appointed 
some of his ministers to the government of this province. 

At the present day, those of more exaci information declare that the 
south is^iiihabited in the same way as the north. Of lato years the Euro- 
peans have discovered an extensive and populous insular continent which 
they have called the New World. Som^ shattered vessels had been hero 
driven ashore. A man mounted on horseback was seen by the inha- 
bitants. Mistaking the man and his horse for a single animal they were 
overcome by fear and the country fell an easy capture. 

1 Pfcolomy placed the sonthern limit of tudo of the habitable parts of the earth 

the habitable world as, Abul Fazl rightly he accounts to be 177i. Cosmog. Fol 

states later in the parallel of 16i degrees Vonet. 148G, Cap XII and Me. CrindU* 

of S. Lat. at Aiitimerobe, and the north- Anc. Ind. 6. 

ern limit in 63° N. Lat. which passes S Such is the literal translation of tlii® 

through 1 bale, supposed to be the Shet- ridiculous account but nothing is too 

lands. This range therefore include childish or incredible for Abul Fazl’s 

79i degrees. The total degrees of longi- narrative. 
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'• Division op the Barth into Countries. 

Tho learned have divided the oiKov/xcn; into seven parts, to each of 
which they have given tho name of xXtfio.^ Some reckon from tho equator 
as Ptolemy shows in his Almagest.* Another school omitting 12® 46^ north 
of the equator, divide the remainder and terminate as is known at the 
50® 31® parallel of latitude.® In tho former case, therefore, the parallels 
from tho equator will bo seven circles and in tho latter, eight. The seven 
belts which these lines form are called climates. A climate therefore is a 
belt on the surface of tho earth between two semi-circles parallel with 
each other and with tho equator. A climate increases in length as ifc ap- 
proaches the equator; moreover its first parallel will bo longer than its 
second. Ifc is demonstrable from (experiment with) spheres that every 
parallel circle increases as ifc nears tho equatorial line. Tho length of the 
fu st parallel of tho first climate is said to bo 11,856 miles approximately, 
and the length of its second parallel 11,230, while the length of tho last 
parallel of tho seventh climate is 1,627 farscikh. Bftt every climate, like 
the longitudinal extension of the earth from west to east, is divided into an 


1 Soo p. 116, Vol. 2. 

8 In tho Almagest (II. 6) ho marks 
ten climates north of tho equator, begin- 
ning at the paraHol of Taprobane in lat. 
4'^ 15' and ending at that of Thule in lat. 
63® ; and in the sonth, boginiiing at tho 
equator or tho parallel of Capo Kaptum 
and ending at the parallel of Antimeroo 
in 16® 25'. In the Geography ho gives 
19 climates ; as far as tho 16th climate, 
which is tho arctic circle, twelve are de- 
termined by the increase of half an 
hour in the length of tho longest day, 
tho 13th and 14th, one hour, and tho 15th 
and 16th, two hours. In the remaining 
climates within tho arctic circle, tho days 
no longer increase by hours but by 
mouths. Diet, of Antiq. W. Smith, « 

® Tho double theory of longitude is thus 
explained by Albiruui in his XXIX Chap. 
(Sachan’s Transl. I. 304). “ Some adopt 
as the beginning of longitude the shore 
of tho Atlantic Ocean and they extend 
the first quarter as far as the environs 

of Balkb So that Shabnrgdn and 

Ujjaiu are placed on the same meridian. 


A theory which so littlo corresponds to 
reality is quite valueless. Others adopf. 
tho Islands of the Happy Ones as the 
beginning of longitude and the quarters 
of tho oiKovfiivri they extend thence as 
far as tho neighbourhood of Jurjan and 
Nishapur.” That is, with Ptolemy’s divi- 
sion of the circumf orouoo of the globe into 
860®, tho 90*^ naturally foil in tho 
middle of the habitable world and was 
taken as tho central meridian. This was 
accounted to pass through Lanka and Uj- 
jain but they dofiocted it for some strango 
reason to tho N.-W. Among tho Arabs, 
some, after the example of Ptolomy, took 
their first meridian from the Fortunate 
Isles, others from the W. Coast of Af- 
rica making a difference of 10®. Accord- 
ing to the first computation tho 90® fell 
on Nishapur in Khorasau, and according 
to the second on the town of Shabnrghan 
about a day’s march W. of Balkh. See 
Keinaud, Geography, I. coxliv. This 
difference of 10° may bo constantly ob- 
served in comparing Abul FazPs longi- 
tude with the authoritieB of Abulfoda. 
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equal numbor of degrees of longitude, and not more or less in proportion 
to its length. The latitude of each belt varies. 

There are two reasons given for the selection of seven as this number. 
The first is that ancient sa^es liave verified by experience that each tract 
of superficial area was specially connected with one of the planets, as for 
instance, the first climate with Saturn. For this reason ti*o inhabitants ’ 
of that zone generally are dark-skinned, curly-haired, long-lived and 
indolent in action. The second climate, according to the Persians, had an 
affinity with Jupiter, but according to the Romans, with the Sun. The 
third climate, in the opinion of the former, with Mars, in that of the latter, 
with Mercury. Tlie foui'th, with the Sun, as the first mentioned suppose, 
but with Jupiter according to the second opinion. Both concur in ascrib- 
ing the fifth to Venus. The sixth is allotted by the first to Mercury, by 
the second to the Moon. The seventh, the former connect with the Moon, 
the latter with Mars. The second opinion is that in former ages a single 
monarch ruled the wRolo habitable earth. With far-seeing and prudent 
policy ho divided it severally among his seven sons. 

Tlie word climate may be taken in two senses,^ viz., the ordinary sense 
in which men commonly speak of a tract of country as a climate, such as 
Romo, Turan, Iran and Hindustan ; and the true signification already 
explained. In the latter moaning India is an aggregate of the first, second, 
third and fourth climates. ^ 

The beginning of the fii’st climate is defined by general opinion to bo 
north of the equator. Its latitude according to accurate , information 
is 12° 42' 2" 39"'. Its longest day is 12 hours and 45 minutes. Its 
centre has a location according to concurrent testimony, where its longest 
day is ^6 hours, its latitude is 16° 37' 30", Twenty large mountains and 
thii’ty considerable rivers arc comprised in it, and its population are gene- 
rally black in colour. 

The beginning of the second climate has a latitude of 27® 31' 17" 58'". 
Its longest day consists of 13 hours, fifteen minutes. The longest day at 
its centre is 16 hours, 30 minutes. Its latitude is 24° 40'. It includes 27 
mountains and 27 rivers. The colour of the inhabitants of this zone is 
between black and wheat colour. , 

The beginning of the third climate has a latitude of 27° 34' 3" 33'". 
Its longest day is 16 hours, 45 minutes. Its day at the centre is of 14 
hours and the latitude 30° 40'. It comprises 33 mountains and 22 rivers, 
and its inhabitants are generally of a wheat colour. 

The beginning of the fourth climate has a latitude of 33° 43' 17" 36'".' 


1 Ya^ut gives four acceptations of this term. Cf. p. 26 et. seq. Introduction. 
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Its lolfgest day, 14 hours, 15 minutes. At the centre the longest day is of 
14 hours, 30 minutes. Lat. 36® 22'. It includes 25 mountains and 22 
rivers ; the colour of its inhabitants is between wheat colour and a fair 
skin. • 

The beginning of the fifth climate is in Lat. 32° 0' 19" 5"'. Longest 
day, 14 hours^^45 minutes. Longest day at centre, 15 hours. Lat. 41° 15'. 
Colour of' inhabitants fair. Has 30 mountains and 15 rivers. 

The beginning of the sixth climate is in Lat. 43° 29' 58" 8'". Longest 
day, 15 houi*s, 15 minutes. Longest day at centre, 15 hours, 30 minutes. 
Lat. 45° 21'. Has 11 mountains 40 rivers. Colour of inhabitants fair 
inclining to tawny and with tawny hair. 

The beginning of the seventh climate is in Lat. 47° 58' 59" 17'". 
Longest day, 15 hours, 45 minutes. Longest day at centre, 16 hours. Lat. 
48® 52'. Its mountains and rivers as in the sixth climate. Colour of in- 
habitants ruddy and white. Its extreme parallel according to general 
opinion is in hat. 50° 31' 31" 54'". The longest da^j 16 hours, 15 minutes. 

The differences in latitude of these climates are determined by the 
increase of half an hour in the length of the longest day. From the last 
parallel to the furthest inhabited point is not included in a climate on 
account of the paucity of its inhabitants. Some suppose the northern- 
most parallel of the seventh climate to be the exti’ome of the habitable 
world. According to others, the parallel of 50° 20' is inhabited, but they 
do not include it in this climate ; and there is an island called Thule in 
Lat. 63°. hh’om the severity of the cold the inhabitants pass their days 
in heated chambers. In Lat. 63'’ 30' is habitable land the dwellers where- 
in are Scythians as recorded by Ptolemy. In Lat. 66'" a tract has been 
discovered the inhabitants of which rescmblo wild animals, as in,imtioncd 
by him in the Geographia, The remaining portion of the quarter of the 
globe is according to some, a tenantless waste, while others regard it as 
simply unknown country. In Lat. 54^" and a fraction, the longest day is 17 
hours ; in Lat. 58", 18 hours ; in Lat. 61”, 19 hours ; in Lat 63®, 20 hours ; 
in Lat. 64° 30', 21 hours ; in Lat. 65° and a fraction, 22 hours ; and in 66° 
23 hours, and in the latitude, equal to the complement of the sun's greatest 
declination from the equator, 2*^ hours. In Lat, 67° the day increases by 
one month, in Lat. 70°, If months ; in Lat. 73° 30', three months ; in Lat, 
78° 30', four months ; in Lat. 84®, five months, and in the Lat. 90° which is 
the extremity of the earth, the day is said to bo of six months, and the 
other six months is night. But it is more correct to say that a year is one 
nycthemeron. If the day bo reckoned from sunrise to sunset, the day 
there would be seven nycthemera longer than the nights, but if it bo cal- 
culated from the dawn of light and the disappearance of the fixed stars, 
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to the occiiltation of light and the reappearance of the stars, the day there 
would be seven months and se^en days and the remainder {of the year) 
night. Again if the day be counted from the dawn of morning to the 
evanescence of twilight, this day would be of nine months and seventeen 
days and the complement of the year would bo the night.^ 

To lend an interest to this work a table of the various^climates with 
other details is hero introduced. •* 


Tables for the ascertainment of the Longitudes and Latitudes of places 
of the inhabited quarter of the globe from the Lotitude of the Equator, ac~ 
cording to the learned, especially of places beyond the limits of the seven cli^ 
mates to the (iOth degree of Latitude. 

Placks bkyond the Climates, adjoining the Equator. 


Names of places. , 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


r 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Tho Equator 

12 

... 

16 

... 

Tho lat. is taken at 12*^ N. of tho true 
Equator. V. p. 60. 

Tho Island of TiruHii ... 

12 

35 



Shore of tho Atlantic 

11 


••• 

... 



* Tho following tablo, from TTkorfc, 
showing tho climates of Ptolemy (Gcog. 
I, 23) is taken from tho Diet, of Antiq. 
for purpose of comparison with Abnl 
Fazl’s account. 




es 




ts 

a 

s 

CJ 

be 

c 

Latitude. 

Passing through. 

B 

a. 

3 






1 h. m. 





1 

12 0 

0° 

0' 


I 

' 2 

12 16 

4 

16 

Tsiprobniip. 


3, 

12 80 

8 

25 

Sinus Avalitcs. 

11 

s 

12 45 

12 

30 

A<lule Sinus. 


s 

13 0 

16 

27 

Mcrue. 

HI 

6 

13 15 

20 

14 

Napata. 


7| 

13 30 

23 

61 

Syene. 

IV 

8 

13 45 

27 

12 

Ptolemais in Egypt. 

V 

9. 

10 

14 0 

14 15 

30 

33 

2 

18 

Lower Egypt. 

Middle or Phaeuicia. 


11' 

14 80 

36 

0 

Rhodus. 

VI 

12 

14 45 

38 

35 

Smyrna. 

Helkespont. 

Vll 

13 

16 0 

40 

66 

14 

16 15 

43 

41 

Massllia 

VIII 

15 

15 30 

45 

1 

Middle of the Enxine. 

1A 

15 46 

46 

61 

Sources ol the Danube. 


17 

16 0 

|48 

32 

Mouth of the Borys- 






theues. 









1 

1 


"S 


Latitude. 

Passing through. 


S 





a 

jo j 

_ J 





IX 

1 

18 

16 

16 

50 

4 

Middle of Talus the 


19 





Maeotis. 


10 

30 

51 

40 

Southern Rritnln. 

X 

20! 

16 

45 

52 

60 

Months of the Khino. 


211 

17 

0 

54 

30 

Mouths of the Ta- 

XI 

22 





nais. 

17 

15 

65 

0 

'Ihe Hrigantes in Bri- 


23 





tain. 

XII 

17 

30 

56 

0 

Britt (inia Magna. 

24 

17 

45 

67 

0 

Catiiroctouium in 


2!i 





Britain. 


18 

0 

58 

0 

South of firittania 

XTIl 

20 

18 

30 

69 

30 

Harsa. 

Middle of ditto. 

* 

27 

19 

0 

61 

0 

North of ditto. 

XiV 

28 

19 

30 

62 

0 

Ebudes Insulae. 
Thule. 

XV 

29 

20 

0 

63 

0 

30 

21 

0 

64 

80 

Unknown Scythian 







Tribes. 

XVI 

31 

22 

0 

65 

30 

Unknown Scytliian 

32 

23 

0 

06 

0 

Tribes. 

XVII 

33 

24 

0 

\iW* 8' 40'' 1 


34 

1 month 

67° 

15' 




about. 




XVI II 

35 

36 

2 

3 

69 

73 

30 

20 



37 

4 — 

— 

78 

20 


XIX 

38 

5 

84 

0 



39 

i6 

<90 

0 
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Names op places. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

f 

Notes. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M 

k 

Island of JjllumbAlah (Ma- 
dagascar/* 

2] 


8 

... 

Knmr, according to V;ikut AbiilKeda. 
gives Kanbalah. Geog. II, III, 127. 
Gnvurel. 

Sinns Avalitos 

12 

30 

8 

25 

The Gulf of Aden. 

Ghanah, gold mines, a town 
in the Soudan. 

South op the Equator. 

30 


10 


Said by Tbn Sayd to be on tho Niger, 
goUI dust exported. M . Cooley in his 
Negroland, p 44 locates it ne.ar Tini- 
bnetoo. Abul Fed. Geog. lleinaud IJ, 

1, 21. 

Kuku 

44 

... 

10 

15 

On its W. Ghanah : on the E. Kanoni, 
pi'obubly Gogo. Abul F. Geog. 11. I. 
Gtiyard. 

Scjfalah of the Zanj country 

52 

... 

2 

30 

In the Mozainbifiuo country, S. of tho 
Zambesi. 

Middle of tho Lake of 
Kuura. 

G8 


4 


According to the Resm A1 Mamour. its 
centre is placed in 53'^^ TiOn. Lut. 
zero. Loft bank 52® T^on. right bank 
64®. Ibn Sayd makes tho Egyptian 
Nile flow out of its N. quarter, tho Nile 
of Madakshon from the E. and the Nile 
of Ghanah (Niger) from tho W. On 
its E. and S. a numntain called Almak- 
sam. lieinaud, Abul F. 11, I. 

JiMii on tho Nilo^... 

• 

63 

15 

9 

11 

The text has the min. of Lat. 401. ! Ac- 
cording to Ibn Sayd, it is in 53^ Lon. 
Lat. 3' — capitfil of Kanoni country 

and called by Makrisi, Aldjcma. Kei- 
nand Geog. Abulf, 11. 1. 

Saharta .•* ... 

64 


G 


A dist. of Abyssinia, Lon 54“ Lat. 5°, 
but tho 1st climate of Ibn Sayd begins 
from the Ec^nator and tormjnatoa at 
16° 27' N. Lat. See Ueinaud ibid for 
a dissertation on this tract. 

iJarmi, capital of Abyssinia 

Go 


... 

€ 

Probably Jumi, identified with Axum, 
formerly Axiima. Rein. ibid. 

Zaghawah ,,, 

6G 



S 

5 The Lon. varies from 54° to G0° and tho 
Lat. from 1® to in three tables 

given by Abnlf. Tlio people of Zaghti- 
wab are subject to tho Kanem and their 
country is 20 marches from Dongola, 
marked in K. Johnston S. of now Don- 
gola. 

Hudyah 

6fl 


• 2 


Lon. 67“ 3' N. Lat. 7 , a town of Abys- 
sinia S. of Vefat or Anfat, Reinaud, 
ibid. Tho latter name Do Sacy makes 
synon. with Jabart common to whole 
country of Zcylah. Chrest. Arab, 1.457. 

Ibn Sayd G6“ Lon. 10° 55' N. Lat. Kantin- 
u’l Mumtanih and Kitab-u’l Atwal. 61“ 
— tho port is well-known. 

Zailah ... 

7J 

1 ... 

t 

i ... 

MakdishA 

75 


5 

j 

Now called Magadoxo on tho litoral be- 
low Somali laud. 
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Names of places. 

Longi* 

TUDE 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


D* 

M. 

D. 

AI. 


Aden 

7C 


11 


1 #' 

Barbora 

7^ 

1 

6 

; 30 

>1 In tho Gulf of Aden. •* 

Sinus Adulicus 

12 

1 15 

12 

30 

ASouAiit^s k6\vos. Annosley Bay. The 
text has confounded this with the Sinus 
Avalites, but Ukert’s Table of Climates 
shows what is intended. AdiiUs, the 
modern Znlla is placed by Ptolemy, 
Lon. 67. Lat. Ilf. Cosmograpli, Fol. 
Vonot, 1486. 

Shibam, capital of Iladra- 
mant. 

81 

16 

12 

30 


Alirbat, between Iladra- 
mant and Oman. 

82 


12 


It is sitnate in tho litoral of El Sholir 
and is the port of Dhafar. The moun- 
tains of Dhafar are famed for the in- 
cense produced there. 

Island of Serandip (Coy- 
Ion). * 

Island of Socotra, of India 

130 

Cai 

12 

ret. 

1 

A^wdl and Kdnun, Lon. 12° Lat. 10°. 

Atwal, Lon. 74° 30', Lat. 13°. Kaiiun Lon. 
66° 30', Lat. 9°. Abulf. Lin. 74° 30'. 
Lat. 

Alountains of Kamcrun 
produces Lignum Aloes. 

• 

130 


10 


According to Reinand (Introd. Abulf. 
ccclxxxvii.) tliis is Kanirup in Assam, 
called by tho Arabs Cararonn and fa- 
mous for its aloes. (See p. 125, Vol. 
II, Ain. Akb.) The Easterns, like Ptole- 
my, brought tho wli^do of India and 
Afalocca in proxinn'ty with the Etjuator, 
Rcinaud, Abulf. If, I. The incredibility 
of this location with a (difference of 2 
deg. between Ceylon and Kdmrup, made 
Gladwin take this for Cape Comorin; 
but I have little doubt that the Kanie- 
run Alts opf)o8ito to the Is. of Fernan- 
do Po are here meant. 

Island of Laniri, of India 
produces tlie wood hak- 
kam. 

130 


9 


TJic Lambri of Alarco Polo. (Rein. II. I. 
131 ). Bakkam is tho Caesalpinia found 
in most parts of India of which Roxb. 
gives 18 kinds. It is a kind of Brazil 
wood. 

Island of Kalah, of India 

140 


8 

••• 

Called by Abulf. the port of all the 
regions between Oman and China. 
Exports tin called by its name, i. e-, 
halaij which Reinaud says may be from 
tho Atalay Waickenaer places Ka- 

lah in Malacca in the province of Koy- 
dah opposite tho island of Sumatra. 
Introd. Abulf. 414. 

Island of Maliardj, of India 

i 

1 

150 

i 

1 


A large island in the Green Sea (Indian 
Ocean). Abulf. II, II, 132. Ibn Said 
says that the Maharajah are in clnsters 
of nnmerons islands, the largest of 
which is the seat of royalty, most pro- 
bably Borneo. Tho Arabs extended 
India as far as the Java Archipelago, 
V. Reinand I, occxxxi. 
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1 

Names of places. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- j 

TUDE. 

f 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 

! 

: 

1 

1 M. 

1 

» 

Yainakoti 

176 


i 

5 

i j 

... 1 

! 

See Vol. 11, p. 13, and Vol. Ill, p. 29. 

Sila, in Ghin.l 

180 

18o! 


8 

5; 

i 

Extreme of Eastern China. Abnlf. Roi- 
iiaiid II, 11, p. 124; according to Rei- 
naud, tho Corea. 

Gangdizh, on the shore of 
tlio Eastern Sea. 



... 

... 1 

1 

See p. 29 Vol. III. 

Iram, “ adorned with lofty 
pillars ” fKnran 89), 
said to bo in Yemen. j 

1 

1 

! 

! 

i 

j 

1 

1 1 

j 

See .Sale’s Koran for tho story of this pa- 
radise of Shaddad b. Add. It was 
said to have been fashioned after tho 
paradise of Adam, with walls of gold 

..«.i «.wi 1,1 Ti... 


KhaltKin brushoa tiio fable aside with 
his usual common sense. 


The First Climate. 


Shore of tlie Ocean (’flxea- 

20 

... 

16 

Island of Madiinah 

23 


30 

Amulltu vnr. Amantii 

28 

5 

20 

Bavisa ... 

32 


20 

Island of Suli • 

38 

30 

28 

Island of Sawakin 

58 

30 

17 

Tnrrah 

49 

20 

19 

Dunkiilah (Dongola) 

68, ... 

i 14 

TJiz in Yemen 


car et. 

i 

•' • 

1 

Darkalah 

68 

; 

40, 14 

Bajah, (Boja) of the Ber- 
ber country. 

65 


14 


31 8co p. 

Perhaps !Madnra off Java. McCrindlo, 

211 . 

ii; 

35 According to A.bulf. a considerable town 
of Takronr, north of the Niger. Edrisi 
■ inenfions it as a village formed by some 
iiorn.ad clan, ten days march north of 
tho Lomlctn coiuitry. Kein. II. I. 
There is also a Berisa on the Red Sea 
below Port Mornington. 

,,, I find mention of only one Suli, a village 
watered by tho An Nahrouan canal 
from tho Tigris, Abulf 11, 70. 

... Jazirah signilios not only an island, but 
a peninsula or tract from wliich the 
I .sea has retired. I bn Batutah II, ItJl, 

! 102, describes his landing here from 

I Jeddah on his w.ay to Yemen. 

40’ A small town in Africa. This is all 
j Ysikvit/s information, and no other 
work r have seen gives oven as much. 

33 

AbuT Akul, Lou. 64° 30', Lat. 13°. Ibn 
Sayd Tion. 70°, Lat. 14° 30', by induction 
Lon. 65° 30', Lat. 13° 40'. A castle in 
tiio monntains dominating the coast j 
residence of the princes of Yemen. 
Abulf. II. I, 121. It is called Tit. 
Sec also Niebuhr Desc. do VArab, p. 
209. 

30 Tho proximity of location of this and the 
Dongola above, suggests the inference 
that those represent Old and New Don- 
gola wliich in the map appear to be 60 
or 70 miles apart. 

This must refer to the El Boja between 
the Shatt Meldir and Shatt Gharnis in 
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Names op places. 

Longi* 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude, 

Notes, 


or 

M. 

1 D. 

1 

M. 


Baldarali, in the Sudan ... 

68 


17 


the province of Constantine as the 
Bajah or Bojah W. of Tffnia ooonrs in 
the 3rd Climato. Abulfoda places this, 
according to the Atwal, in Lon. 65° N. 
Lat. 2°, and adds that it is beyond the 
Ist Climate in the Berbera country. 

Island of Dahlak 

71 


14 


See p. 121, Vol. II, n. 4. Ttis island is 

Marib, of Yemen 

78| 


14 


well-known. 

Capital of the Tobbas of Yemen, now in 

1 

Mahjam, of Yemen 

4^ 

1 

45 

1 

1() 


ruins. It is situated at the extremity 
of the lladramant chain. Here was 
the famous Siidd or Dyke of .the TTimya- 
rito Arabs. Niebuhr call it the principal 

town of Jauf ( ) V. Desor. Arab, 

}). 240. For the history of the Dyke 
see notes to Chonory’a al Hariri, p . 
242. 

A small fortified town on the frontier 

Zabld. ditto. 

74 

20 

14 

10 

between Tehamah and Yemen. Nii- 
zhat-n’l Mushtak, p. 29. It is 3 days 
distance from tho following name. 
Abulf. II. I. 120. 

On tho Tehamah of Yemen, its princi- 

Hi^n Dimlant do. 

74 

40 

14 

1 

5 

pal maritime port aceordiug to Albiru- 
ui, but its port is a[placo called Gholfeea 
at a di.stance, in varying accounts, from 
15 to 40 miles, Abulf. ' It is marked iii 
the maps. 

Dunluat, according to Ydk6t., N. of Aden 

• 

Sharjah, of Yemen 

74 

40 

16 

50. 

in tlie Yemen hills, proverbial for its 
strength, v. Abulf. 

A .small town in Yemen at a little di.s- 

Janad, ditto 

75 

30 

14 

1 tancc from tlio sea. 

33' North of Hisn. Tiiz, half a day’s march. 

Jttblah, ditto 

74 

30 

18 

1 

30 

Here is a mosqno built by Maaz b. Tabal, 
one of the companions of Muhammad 
who died of tho plague in Syria, A. H. 
19. Abulf. 123. 

Between Aden and Sanad, in the moun- 

Hi^n ditto 

76 

30 

38 

40 

tains ; it is E. of Tjiz and a little to the 
north. Abulf. 122, 

A, township in Yemen. Ydkut See Nie- 

Najranof Yemen 

7G 


19 


bnhr Desc. del’ Arab, p. 208. 

Territory occupied by tho Hamddn tribe, 

$anaA, capital of Yemen 

76 


14 

i 

30 

30 

10 marches from Sjinad. Abulf. v. Nie- 
buhr. p. 238. 

Pan^r in Yemen 

70 

• ff 0 

38 

In the Atwdl, Lon. 67, Lat. 13° 30', in 
the jj:anun, Lon. 66°, Lat. 14° 20', 16 
parasaugs from Dhafdr. 
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% 

girrain >do. 

1 

76 

47 

20 

... i 

1 

The min. of Lon. in the text are wrong. 
There are two places of this namo. 
One on the sea- shore new Mekka, 
and the other one of the dependencies 
of Sanaa ; the latter is meant, v. Nie- 
buhr, 238. 

Qali-ibn-YdVub do. 

70 

20 

18 

30 

Deg. of Lat. omitted in text, 19 para- 
sangs, S. of Sirrain. Abnlf. 

Khaiwan do. 

70 

21 

i 

! 

15 

20 

Formerly residence of the Uimyaritc 
kings. The ruins of an ancient palace 
still to be soon. Abulf. 11, 1, 128. 
Niebuhr, 229 Yakut. 

Sadah do. 

70 

20 

16 

... 

16 parasangs from ^anaa, a flourishing 
town. Abulf. 128. 

piiafar do. 

70 

i 

30 

18 

! 

i 

20 

Yakut gives Lon. 78°, Lat. 15° and says 
there arc t]jiro of the name, one near 
Sanaa, a seat of the Hiniyarite kings ; 
the other, well-known on the shore of 
the Arabian Sea on El Shehr. 

Jurasli, a town of Oman 
on the sea coast. 

70 

5(‘ 

17 

... 

Yakut and Abulf. place it in Yemen, 
abounding in palm trees, its staple ma- 
nufacture the dressing of leather. 

Saliar in Oman 

84 


10 

20 

Well-known, on the soa coast of Oman. 

Extremity of tlio province 
of Malirah in Yemen. 

1 

• 

85 


16 


In the Atwal, Lon. 73® Lat. 16®, a depen- 
dancy of Yemen, their language ap- 
' parontly the Himyarite dialect, famous 
for its camels called Mahariyaht though 
other accounts say that tho name is 
from a chief of a tribe, called Mahrah 
son of llaydan. Abulf. 138, Yai^ut 
confirms the latter derivation. He 
gives the Lon. 64° and Lat. 27° 30' and 
says that a mouth's journey separates 
it from Oman and Hadramaut. A ca- 
mel of Mahrah is mentioned in the 
19 Assembly of A1 Hariri. 

Island of Ranij in the 
Indian Ocean. 

lOi 


15 


Properly, Labij. These islands arc pro- 
bably those of tho Java Archipelago, 
and aro the same as those called Maha- 
raj above-mentioned. Abnlf. Guyard 
II, II, 126, and Index to Labij. 

Tanah on the Indian Ocean 

102 


19 

20 

Thanah, Bombay. 

Mebar in India 

102 

... 

17 

1 20 

Coromandel. Ibn Said gives the Lon. 
142° Abulf. 11, IJ, 121. 

Kanlam in India, hero pep- 
per and braail wood in 
great abandanoo* 

102 

1 


• 18 

30 

Ibn Said. Lon. 132°, Lat. 12°. Atwal, 
Lon. 110°, Lat. 13° 30'. This is Quilon 
in tho Travancoro State ; tho Coilnm 
of Marco Polo : besides pepper and 
br.TS!il wood, celebrated for the ginger 
known as Columbine in the middle 
ages. 1. Q. 
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Zaitun on the frontier of 
China. 

154 

... 

17 

G 

Tseon thoung or Tainaff-tcheou. Abulf. 
11, 11, It was visited*by Ibri. Ba- 

tutah (IV, 200) called by the translators 
Thsinaii-tchou-fou. 

Sufarah, China 

104 

55 

10 

20 

There arc but two of this name in Abulf., 
one in Africa below /Zanzibar, the other 
in India, a flourishing part known for 
its good lislicrics and pearls, five mar- 
ches from Sindaii. 

SiiidHii in China 

114 

20 

10 

50 

1 

In Abulf. another reading is said to bo 
Sindiipiir, placed by one authority at 3 
day’s march from Taiiah on the frontier 
betw(?en Guzerat and Malabar. An- 
other account places it within its 15 pa- 
r.Msanga of Mausurah. Yakut places it 
between Daybul and Mansdrah. 

Khaukil in China ...* 

150 

... 

11 

1 

This is on the IJang-tchcou. Abulf. 11, 
II, Guynrd, but the Lon. is 102", ac- 
(tording to the Kanun and Atwal. 

Khanju do. 

Saiidabil in China, a city 
of the first mugiiitudo. 

• 

162 

i 

Ca 

11 

i 

ret. 


According to Abiilf. both these towns 
are situated on the river, as the Arabs 
believed that all’ the rivers of China 
were rami/icalions of a single stream. 
If this bo the Yang-tsze-kiang, tho 
towns of liangkow and Hwajig-choo 
seem to answer this*, description, as 
Abulf. says that Tajali (Taicbow) is to 
E. of Kbaiijow. Their identification 
is not attempted by Guyr.rd. 

Not mentioned by Abulf., bub this is ovi- 
dordly a coiTuj)tion of Khan-baligh a 
■well-known name of Pekin already 
mentioned in Vol. 11, p. 118, see De. 
Guig. Hist. des. Huns. Ill, 147. Ya- 
kut describes Bandabil in terms that 
leave no doubt as to its identity. It is 
the Cambalu of ]\Iarco Polo. 

Samandan 


... 




Allaki, said by some to bo 
in the 2nd climate. 





The Atwal gives tho Lon. 58", Lat. 26'^, 
Kanun, 55°, Lat. 27 Ibn Sayd., Lon. 
C3°, Lat. 2U", 3' j a town in tho Beja 
country on the Reil Sea litoral. The 
mountain of Allaki contains a gold 
mine. It is 12 marches E. of Assouan. 
See .U’llorbclot. 

Sofalah of India, here is 
found a bird that talks 
better than a parriot. 





Of this town Gildemoistor says, (De Rob. 
Indicis, p. 45). “Hue pertinet xirbs 
Snfara do eujus situ omnia interiifc 
memoria j ex sola nominum serio colligi 
potest earn Barog (Broach ?), et Tanam 
quarendam. “ The TaVwimuT Buldan 
gives the name only and confesses ig- 
norance of its situation. McCrindle 
says that Dr. Burgess has satisfactori- 
ly identified it with Supara, 6 miles 
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north of Bassein. It figured largely 
in tho controversy on the situation of 
Uphir, being almost identical with that 
name when it assumes, as it often does, 
an initial S. becoming Sophara as in tho 
Septuagint and Sofir tho Coptic name 
for India. 

Sliahnaj 



... 

... 

Tho text suggests Shanju. 

Kaa, between Oman and 
Iladramant 1 


... 

... 


Alontioncd by Yakut as a pilgrim’s sta- 
tion on the road to Mecca after leaving 
Akabnh. 

li anjuyab, a largo island ! 
near tlie Zanj country, 
the vino hero bears 
thrice a year. 

! 

*** * 

! 

1 

i 

1 




Lanjnyah, according to Yakut is a large 
island capital of the Zanj kingdom fre- 
quented by ships from every port, now 
deserted, tho inhabitants who are Mus- 
lims having >moved to another island 
called Tambatn. Ho also mentions tho 
fruitfulness of its vines. This is tho 
island of Zanzibar, which in Gusts’ map 
(modern Languages of Africa) is mark- 
ed Ungujah. 

Alanjah ono of tho ... 
towns of north Africa, 
has an cmorald mine. | 

1 1 

1 



1 

I find no other trace of this name, bat it is 
again referred to under the 2nd Climato 
as an emerald mine. Tho Nuzhat ul 
Alusht&k says that near Assoaau south 
of the Nile, there is a mountain with 
an emerald mine and this gem is found 
alone here. 

Shi la (or ShaWfi) 





A district called Shilha is marked in 
Cast’s map of North Africa opposite 
tho Canaries and stretches towards tho 
Sloditorrancaii. 

Kulzum on tho Kcd Sea... 
litoral. 


i 



Tho. ancient Clysma. Soo Niebuhr 
JJesc. de I’Arab. p. 357. Abulf. gives tho 
location according to the Atwal. Lon. 
64." 15' Lai. 29" 30' Kaiiiin, Lou. 30' 

Lat. 2b" 20' and places it in the 3rd 
Climate. 

lljikil ill Yemen, here a ... 
tree grows from which 
they extract a poison. 

i 

i 


• 


Tho text has Bakbal, which is an error. 
Niebuhr (p. 225) treats of tho allied 
clans of Hashid and Bukil at some 
length and gives thoir romantic origin. 
Yakut speaks of this tree without 
naming it and says it is as much or 
more prized and guarded by tho 
people there than tho balsam by the 
Egyptians. It was in special request 
for removing crowned lieads and tho 
chiefs of tho Bani Najah and their minis- 
ters are distinguished by having been' 
tho frequent subjects of experiment 
as to the deadly effects of its poison. 

Kaarah 


1 



A village in Yemen, in the neighbourhood 
of Damar. Yakut. 
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Sus al AV§a ... 


Lamtah. Bo 

Called also Nawa. 
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i 

I 


I 
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M. 


Name of a town, cap<>tal of a district of 
the same ; the Lon. 17° Lfjfc. 3° 30'. Ibn 
8ayd. Sitnatod on the banks of the 
Niger. D’Herbelot places it to the VV. of 
and 2 days’ journey from Salah on the 
same river and 140 days’ journey from 
Sejelmasah now Tafilet. The Takrur 
country corresponds, according to Ilei- 
naud, with the region of which Tirn- 
biujtoo is the principal town. 

... Yakut gives a village of this name two 
leagues distant from Bokhara, now 
in ruins. Reinand mentions an island 
called Alramni said to be near Ceylon 
which produced elephants and brazil 
wood and inhabited by cannibals, said 
by Abn Zayd to bo among the Zabij 
islands, i. e., Java Archipelago. Goog. 
Abulf, I. f’Dvi. 

... A port on the coast of Oman, visited by 
sliips from India and one of its best 
towns, not older than tl)e 5th century 
of the Hijra, Yakut. It is marked in 
Niebuhr’s map of Oman p. 265. Besc. 
do I’Arab. 

... A small town of Hijdz. ^Yakut. 

... Alcdinah is mentioned by Niebuhr as 
applied to Karuia in Yemen, but I do 
not find the following qpithot. Sanaa 
has already been given and the Med- 
inah /car’ i^oxiiv comes in the next 
cliiuate witli a similar epithet some- 
what differently written. 

... ; Niebuhr gives the name with a different 


spelling js:^ as a small coast town in 

Yemen in the province of Yafa from 
which incense is exported. Abulf. 
places it between Aden and Dhafar. 


The Second Climate. 


15 


17 


30 


30 


22; 


27 


I 

I 


0 Sus— the remote, was so named from 
its situation at the extreme of Mauri- 
tania. It was a town according to 
I/’liorh. at tho foot of Mount Atlas and 
was also called Taroudant, but Abulf. 
makes the latter the capital of Sus. 
It would cover the extent now known 
as Morocco. 

Or Lamthounah according to D’Herb. 
tho large plain extending from the foot 
of Mt. Atlas to Sejelmasah to the E. and 
Takrdr to the S. Edrisi calls it a 
town which together with Barah and 
J ozonla stand on the side of the desert of 
Lamthounah. The desert is evidently 

4 . 1 ._ 0-1 
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Darah 

Andaghast Do. 


Takhmdbali ... 


in Upper Egypt 


Ikhmitn ,Do. 


AV?ur Do. 


land Do. 


10 See above. Ibn Sayd says it stands on 
the river Darah. 

.. A town in the midst of the Sahara in- 
habited by Berber Moslems, the sii- 
macy belonging to tlio Sanhaja tribe. 
Another account makes it a large 
tract of which the capital goes by 
the same name and is situated on the 
mountains S. of Sejelmasah and 40 
marches distant. Roinaud says the 
tho name is not known, but it is cited 
in ancient Arab accounts and was dcs- 
troyed by the Almoravides in the 11th 
century. Major Rennel supposes it to 
tho modern town of Aghades, N.-W. be 
of the Lako.Tchad. Mr. Cooley places 
it N. E of Timbuctoo. (II. 1. 175.) 

15 I do not find this name. The map marks 
a district and town as Tagama directly 
S. of Aghades. 

.30 Tho text has kur8 incorrectly. The an- 
cient ApollinopoHs Parva, on tho Nile 
directly north of Karriak. It is describ- 
ed by Yakulj as a large and flourishing 
town. 

... A supposed corruption of tho ancient 
Egyptian name Chemnis, tlio Panopolis 
of the Greeks. TJie Chem or Pan of this 
city was an Icthyphallic god, having 
been a site of Panic worship, and it was 
celebrated for its temple of Perseus. 
Like other old towns in tho Thehaid it 
declined in prosperity as Th >bea rose 
to importance. Tho rivers are said by 
Donne (Smith’s Geog. Diet.) to he incon- 
siderable, bnb Yakut speaks of Egyp- 
tian temples filled with paintings and 
statues, and strange writings, the 
building of which he ascribes to Queen 
Dalukah. At a small hill to the west 
of it, the oar applied to it will catch 
the sound of waters and a murmur 
like that of human voices. Yakut gives 
tho orthography as I have written 
D’Herb. has Akhmiin. 

... According to Yakut, in the Thebaid on 
the oast bank of the Nile above ^-^s. 
Preceded by tho Arabic article, the 
transition to Luxor is natural. 

30 Yakut gives the Lon. 54® 24' aud Lat. 24® 
40'. The modern Esnoh, the ancient 
Latopolis which name was derived from 
the fish Lato, the largest of the 52 spe- 
cies that inhabit the Nile and which ap- 
pears in sculptures among the symbols 
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Madan-i-Zamnrrad. ... 64 15, 21 .. 

Emerald mine, mem- | | 

toned under Alan j ah. | 

Taima, in Syria ... 67 15, 25 «! 

I 

I : 


of the Goddess Neitli^ Pallas Athene, 
surrounded by the oval ri«g of royal- 
ty or divinity. It possessed a beautiful 
temple, but except the joint of a gate- 
way of the reign of Tothmes II, now a 
door-sill, the remains belong to the 
Roman or Macedonian ora. Ptolemy 
Euergotos is painted on the wall of the 
temple followed by a tame lion, in me- 
mory of his benefactions and the n.ame 
of the Emperor Gcta, partially erased 
by his brother and murderer Cara- 
calla, is still legible on its walls. 
Smith. Art. Latop. 

The ancient Antinoe, tlio ruins of which 
are still called by the Copts Ensenoh. 
It was built by Hadrian in memory of 
his favourite Aniinons to whom divine 
lionours wore paid as a local deity and 
some chariot races in comoraoration of 
Jiis death and his master’s sorrow. It 
occupied the site of the village of Besa 
(Bijo'tra) named after the goddess 
and consulted as bite as the age of 
Constantino. (Smith. Art. Amtinoe.) 
Idrisi remarks that ,’t supplied the 
magicians aummoned by Pharoah to 
rival or defeat Moses. Reinaud. Abulf. 
II. I. 157. 

,30 The ancient Syene and commonly As- 
souan in the nnaps. 1 follow the ortho- 
grapiiy of Yakut. These different 
pronunciations of the initial letter, 
snch as in Tkhmim and Akhmim, Lak- 
sar and Luksar (i. e. Alaksar or Aksar), 
Aslunutn au<l Ashmuii aro caused by 
the prefix to Egyptian, Greek .and 
Roman names, of the prosthetic alif 
by the Arabs which sometimes carries 
its ordinary pronunciation and at 
others reproduces that of the second 
vowel. Thus Ashniun was Shmoun, 
and Ikhmim, Khmim naturalised by the 
Arabs through tho addition of their 
article. Reinand II. I. 152. 

See p. 

Atwal Lon. 60'^ Lat. 30° Kanun 58° 30' 
Lat. 26°, a small town between Syria and 
Wadi al Kura on the road of pilgrims 
from Syria and Damascus. According 
to Ydkut, hero was the castle of the 
famous Samuel, son of Adiya, the Jew 
from whoso fidelity to his word has 
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M;iadan-i-Znhah 




... 

iTlio Cold m i n e). ! 





Known as a monntain 





in Yoincii. 





.Xidlull) 

G8 

4(- 

21 

40 

i 

1 

Allaki 

08 

40 

27 

! 

Kiis.'iir 

Gl», ... 

1 

2G 


Katif, in P>aIiroin 

71 


22; 3b 

A1 Yambii ... ... 

71 

10 

2f‘> 


.liilifah, ill HijaZj 

74 

40 

; i 

22' .. i 

Mediuah, tbo Pure, in 

7 b 

20 

25 

! 

' 

bo 

Hijiiz. 





Khailiar, in Hijiiz. 

7u 

20, 2b 

20 

J ud(l:ih ill H ijaz- 

7(f 10 

21 

lb 

^locoa, tbo Clorious. 

70 . 

21' 40 

Tiiif, ill Hijaz. 

7t» 

; 30; 21' 20 

Fiini ,, 

7c. 

3< 

2C 

... 

Faid. ,, 

i 

78 

10 

25 

1 

Ha jar „ 

81 

10 



Island of Tukalabis, off 

81 


27 

12 

Hijaz, 

1 

i 


_ 




Notes. 


nri.sfMi the Anibic proverb “more fnilb- 
fill flijiii 8:1111110] ” ’J'ho o.'islTo of A1 
Al)1;ik b('Uvo(Mi tbo .buif and .j('l)o! 
Sli;inini.‘1i’ is ci'lobratod in Ar:ib stoiy. 
CluMiory ill his noios to tlio 23ui 
Assembly of :il Hariri, narrates tho 
origin of the proverb. 


A port on the Hod .Sea, ne.or Sinikin . 
If is Tiieiit ioiiod by Ibn llaloMif.-di ;ji liis 
'I'r.ivi'ls, Vol. IJ. AbiilFi'di rnlls il 

tlic rendezvous of pil</i iins .and nior- 
cbaiifs embarking for .bddah. Uo 
gives the Tiini. bS [.at. 2P. 

Mentioned under the Isi ('iimate. 

Ivosst'ir, a port on flic Ib'd Sea opposite 
“ file I’rothers ” on tlio African side 

Well-krion n, on the F’ersian finif in tlir 
province of a! H.asa. 

Ibn Sayd, Lon. bid, l.at. 20-; a small town 
we.'-.i of Mealinab in the litoral of l.lijiiz 
romnioiily ivia'i f(‘n Yeniho. 

Formerly a large village, now in ruins, 
on tho road to Medinah from i^leec.i, 
four sl.ages from tho latrer fonii. 
V li kiit. 

Called also Aledinah tho Projihetic. 


U'ell-kuown in Hijaz. 
(’ommoiily called Jeddah. 


A largo villag(> between Aleeca. and iMedi- 
n.ib.fimr niglits journey from the latter. 
Yidiiit, 

Tlie text is in error in tho miiiiilo.s of 
Lat. and gives an iinpos.sible llguro ; lb.* 
Jjat. in Atw.al is 2(''' bd, and anotlier 
antliority gives 27^ in Abiilf. (IJ.adwiii 
likewise reads 27 Faid is in Nejd and 
not in ITijiiz. 

In Yeniamab, and its chief city. Hero 
arc tbo tombs of tlio.s'' who fell fight ing 
against llio inpmstor Miiv-.-ivlitmili 
Abulf. Yakut rays (hat it formorly 
bore tbo iiaino of Youianuih 

Untraooablo, tbo iiamo roads like* a. cor- 
ruplioii from tho Crook, ami may lie 
oitlu'r Suoahia now Shushiiah at the 
mouth of tho (Lilf of Akabali or Tiina- 
gouis tho niodoni Musluiboa. Ptolomy 
places tills in Lon. Lat. 2b'' 30^ 15'' 
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Island of Suli, off Hijaz. 

81 

... 

25 

16 

Soo this name in tho Ifjj# Climate. 

It may be tho .ancioiit Self, off Moilah 
or Muweilah on tho Hijaz coast. 

Lower extremity of the 
Egyptian Sea, of Ilijaz 

1 81 

30 

21 

... 

Presumably any part that corresponds 
with this location. 

Yomarnah. 

81 

5 

21 

30 

The word signifies, according to Yd^nt, 
water absorbed by tlie earth and pene- 
trating to hard soil wljore it is retained. 
Tho sand is removed by the Arabs and 
tho water taken up. It also means 
sand heaped over rocky ground to 
which the rain percolates through tho 
Baud. 

Ahsa, iu Bahrein. 

88 

30 

22 


The Soa of Bjxhroin 

83 

30 

24 

15 


The extreme point of 

84 

20 

25 

15 


Bahrein. * 






Maadan i Zahab. 

67 

15 

21 

5 

Soo above p. 57. 

Island of Awal. 

8G 

1 


22 

1 


One of tho islands off Bahroin near 
Katif at one day’s sail. Two days 
would be required to traverse it either 
iu length or breadtli. It is the best of 
tho pearl fisheries and contains 300 vil- 
l.agos. Abiilf. TJiis island is not 
marked in the map.s under this name, 
but its position in Abulfeda sooms to 
mark it a.s the I. ot Snmak in tho 
Bahrein Gulf. In Istakhri’s peculiar 
geognipliical map, it is located as ono 
of 3 largo islands in a sea wliich no 
imagination can shape into tho som- 
blai.jo of .any waterway of the world. 

Island Silub. 

Hormuz. 

88 

30 

25 


I do not trace tins name. 

92 

... 

25 

.«• 


Jfraft. 

98 


27 

30 

A fiourishing town in Kirmdn ; a rendoz- 
vons for merchants from Khurasan 
and Sijistan, 4 days’ march from 
Hormuz. Abulf. I do not find it under 
this name in Keith John.stouo. 

Daibal. ... 

102 

31 

24 

20 

Or Dobal. For the celebrated port in 
Sind, SCO Cunningham. Anc. Gcog. 297- 
Its position is still disputed and is like- 
ly to remain so. 

Tfz, a town on the Makrdn 
coast. 

83 

... 

24 

6 

«■ 

Birun. in Makran. 

84 

30 

24 

5 

This is placed by Tbn Haukal between 
Dobal and Man^urah. Abulf. Iloinaud 
11.11.112. 

Man9urah, Sind. 

105 

... 

20 

i 40 

Tho ancient Mnhammedan capital of 
Sind, see Cunningham. Auc. Goog. 
271. 

The Idol (temple) of Som- 

107 

10 

22 

16 


nat, India. 

A^^maddbad, of Gujarat, 
India. 






108 

30 

23 

15 
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• 

Nahrwdlah, t. e' Pattan, 

92 

5 

28 

30 

Soo Vol. II. under Gujarat, p. 262. 

Gnjarai’,. ’ 

100 




Amarkot, birthplaoo 

... 

24 

... 


His Majesty. 

95 





Mando, Capital of Mdlwah. 

35 

26 

6 


Ujjain. 

Bahroch, (Broach) 

110 

116 

50 

63 

28 

27 

30 

From this town was reckoned the longi- 
tude of the Hindus. Albiruni, India, 
I. 304, corrupted to Arin by the Arabs, 

Kambayat (Cambay) 

109 

20 

26 

20 


Kaiianj 

116 

60 

26 

35 


Karrah (Korah) 

101 

30 

25 

36 

Soo yol. II. under Subah of Allahdbdd. 

Surat, India 

110 

... 

21 

30 


Saronj „ 

114 

69 

27 

22 


Ajmer ,, 

111 

6 

26 



Kartia P ,, 

... 





Benares ,, 

Mahurah, on both sides of 
the river. 

119 

16 

25 

17 


116 


27 

Kanun, Lon. 104° Lat. 27° 15". Atwal, 
Lon. 106“ Lat. 27“. A town of the Brah- 
mans on both sides of the Ganges 
between Kanauj and the Ocean. Ahulf. 
This is probably Mathurah, or Muthra. 

Agra, India 

115 


26 

43 

Fathpur „ 

115 

... 

26 

41 


Gwalior „ 

115 


26 

29 


Manikpur ,, • 

101 

33 

26 

5 


Jannpur ,, 

119 

... 

26 

36 


Sonargaoii ,, 

101 

60 

22 

2 


Prtndud, in Bangal 

128 

... 

25 


The text has uCj) for u/io. 

Lakhimiiti, in Bengal 

128 


26 

30 

Fort of Kalin jar 

116 

30 

25! 



Ajodli^a 

116 

32 

25j 

50 


Shergir 

121 

... 



» 

Mlanor 

31 

26; 

16 

The text roads Munair. I follow the I. G, 

llahdbds 

118 

25 

26 


Bill Isa 

98 

2 

24 

*31 


Glidzipur 

104 

5 

25 

32 


llajipur, Patna 

120 

46 

26 

S 

The text has nn imposaiblt; lignro for the 
degrees of Lou. 

Lakhnau 

Dnkam 

116 

6 

26 

30 

Danlatdbdd 

ioi 


25 



Ftdwah 

99 

65 

26 

’’ 6 


Awadh 

116 

25 

26 

66 


Beogir 

111 

•26 


Fathpur 

100 

'so 

26 

*65 


Dalmau 

102 

6 

24 

35 


Kalampdr 




Korah 

i’oo 

"s 

26 

16 

Soo under Allahabad, Vol. II. 

Gsyut, Upper Egypt 

61 

5 

22 

10 

Biskarah, in Mauritania. 

34 

25 

27 

30 

On tho Jedi river, S. E. of Algiers. 

A small town between Sirdf and Basrah, 
situate on the raouutains near tlio sea. 
Yakut says ho liad often visited it. 
Najiram is also said to be a quarter in 

J^ajiram 

87 

30 

26 

40 




00 


THE SECOW> CLfMATE, 


Na VKS. 


the roQjion between 
injfiz and Irak 
May ah 
Klialih ? 

FiuiiLi, ea[)itfi] of China . 
Mfinchn, in (Jhina ... 

Narwar, in fiidia ... I 

Chinapattan ... ; 

Hahlarah ? ... | 

Bai’ilin ? ... j 

Til)b(‘t ... I 

Takt.ab'ul. ... ! 

ilaaiibali? ... j 

Salilyah ... • 

Awilali ? or llawilali ? ... j 

Tayfah ? ... ; 

Kashmir? ... ' 

Kab.sah or Kaliksa, 

Mallbar, i. r., Mubar 


Maki ukin ? 
Na<iiinah Y 

f y 

Hatu Marrah 


Kift, Li])per Ejrypt 


Arrnaut, JJo. 


Island of Kais Arabicised 
form of K:iis : in the 
Vorsian (lidf 


Longi-' Lat[- 

TITI>E. Tl'DE. 



i). 


M. 


Notes 


Basrah and Yakut observes that if this 
be so, the town ninst hav(! *oeen Tiamod 
from tin; ()uartcM' as it is not of Hsolf 
of sneh importaiico that a (jaartor 
shouhl have been named after it. Rei- 
n:iud lias mistaken the s(nise of Yakut 
hero. Of. A half. 11. 11, 95. 


l:^5| .. i 
127' ... 
9S* 5 

190, 10 


ill' i 


I 


,'J 9 

25 i 

18' 


... ! Iliiintollicriblp v.ariants in text. 

... .' Vang-tehooii, .aecoi’ding to Reinaud. 

I 

a: 3 , 

5: Chlnnapattanam is marked in K. Johu- 
; stone near and north of Seriiifi^apatam. 


27 JIO I’lii.s name is marked, doabtfnl in the text. 

... i War. .N.aktiibad. 

.. ! .. . Var lli’r.sarP 
.. I ... Var. Salamal. 



fn the and marked donhtfal. 


I’his name has ])i‘eeeded in the 1st Cli- 
mate and ii.s location !.;iven. 'J'in'se 
n'ja.'tiiions are friTpii'iit aatoii'nf Eashaai 
( It'oc^i'a p}n*r.s and R(anriiid noti ces the 
laxiiy of Ednsi in this [)arli(:iilar, 1. 


Rrobablj Vanbo, already preceded. 


77 ... i 
Cl' ih’ 

I I 

51 j 51 


2 b 


Troperly Batn !Marr. j/o near 


2lj ... 

I 

i 

24! ... 


28 


j ^leeca. 

' (hipt, or Koft, or Keft in K JohnstoTif', 
a. slnjrt dislanco below Kiis, on tho 
Nile. 

Erment, tlie ancient Uermonthis Tt 
sltuids sli^j^htly smith-west of Lnxor. 
In the times of tin' IMiaroalis och'braled 
for tin' worsliij) of Isis, Osiris {unl their 
.son Jfonis. its rnims atte.st its foianer 
splendour The fseiori was built by the 
last Cleopatra and the sculptina'S ap- 
pear to a i hide to tho birtli of Ca'sa- 
rioii tlio son of Cleopatra by Julius 
(C’csar. V. Ceof^. Diet, \V. Smith. 

Marked as Keisli or Kcnn, in K. J. 
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Island of Lar ii.*tho Per- 8b 30| 25 ... An island botwoon Siriif and Kish, of 

siun Gulf » oonsiderablo size bat without villages, 

a pearl fishery. Diet, do la Perso. 
Parbicr do Meynard. This name is 
not now marked on the maps. 

Lahsa ? 

Tiif. Thiud Clim.vpf. 


Asali, North Africa ... j 

1 

2! ... 

i 

! 

3i) 

1 

Fas, Do. 

1 

1 

18' ... 

32, 

Island of .lai bah, Do. 

31,: 

32' 

Si^jclinasuli 

! - 1 
i i 

31 ; 

Marakash 

! 1 

' 21* ... 

i 

1 1 

1 21): 

Ti'nh'la, Mauritania 

j 22 ... 

: 30 

Teleuisdn ^ 


! 33' 

1 1 


I 


.. ( Aecordinjr to Tbn Sard. Lon. 7^ and 
e.alh'd also 8.'d:. It serves ns the port 
fo ]\Ioroceo from whieli ir is 4 days’ 
jouriK'v distant. Abiilf. It is marked 
on tlie maps. 

Fez. 

.. (’ailed Jerba in Keith Johnstone, an 
island in tfu5 Gnif of (hibea (fSyrtis 
IMinor) oil’ the I’unis Coast, 

30. yfikut j)laces it 10 d:iys' journey from 
Fez to the S. A(eordi7ijU^ to lieiiiaiid, 
slated to be the modern d’efiio by 
Walkenacv. Sec his m-to and icfer- 
enees 1 1. II, 181). Abulf. 

Morocco. 

. Tndl.'i, between lilorocca and Fez. 

40 Proiu)iine(‘<l accordiiipf to Pcinaud Te- 
lemseii, with I he* irndhiJi, ami Yakut, 
’J’enimsan. The latter says it consists 
of two walled town.s a .stomfs tlirow 
from each other, one of which, tho 
modern, is eallod 'rrlliizit and tho anci- 
ent, called .Xkailir, to 

! Fnstat and Cairo. Heinand’s refer- 


Meditorranean Coast, Mau- 
ritania 
Biakarali 


Taliart-i-LIlya 

Tuliart-i-Sulla 



encea an* to Ian) l he African Vho has 
•riven an extended notice of thi.s town. 
Notices <'t Mxt r:\it, t Xll p. 1)62 .and 
the Abbi Barge.s. Jonrn. A.siat. Tom. 41. 


This nnmo 1ms already oecurred with a 
different loeni ion in the 2nd Climate. 
Tho naim' has a variant Selali, in the 
text. 

Upper Tail art. 

Lower Ta hart; Vfikut aay.s that the.so 
two towns face each otlna* .and lie 6 
mih'S apart, and in* calls tlie Upj)cr tho 
ama'ent, and the Low('r, tho modern, 
both hoinjr 0 stajre.s di.^it.ant from l^Iisi- 
lah. Tho place is snhji'ct to fogs and 
cold and heavy dews and rain, and 
Yakut in his extended notice of its situa- 
tion and history gives two as.STiring 
instanees of its proverbial character in 
iliis respect. Its princes belonged to 
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Satif, Africa 





the Benu Rnatam. Tfiey traced their 
descent directly to Bahra^i the freed- 
iiian of the Caliph Othman a doscendant 
of Bjiliram Gor. 

Mesiluh 

37 


31 

... 

Satif, south-west of Constantino. 

Bajah Do. 

38 

40 

30 

25 

Pronounced also Etnsila. In the maps 
Msila in the province of Biskarah, a 
town founded by the Fatimiio Caliph 
Mim billah A. H. 315 (A. D. 927) who 
gavo it the name of Mnhammadiyah. 
Abiilf. II, I. 191. 

Kairawan „ 

39 

6 

3] 


Situate according to Abiilf. between 
Biigie and Tunis, at one march distant 
from Thabarca, and 5 from Kairawan. 
The river Magnyla flows between it and 
Bone. This fixes its position us the 
Boja of Keith Johnstone, in the pro- 
vince of Tunis. 

Mahdiyah „ 

41 


31 

40 

This is not to bo confonnded with the 
ancient Gyrene as Gibbon notices has 
been done by one eminent geographer. 

Tnnis 

32 


32 

30 

Pounded by the Mahdi ybaydiillah the 
founder of the Fatimito Dynasty, (v. 
Suyutis Hist, of the Calipljs, Jarrott, 
p. 3 et. seq). It is situate on the coast 
below Monaster, , 

Lower extremity of the 

42 

30 

38 

31 


Egyptian Sea, Egypt 
Middle of Syria 

44 


30 

22 

__ 

Island of Rhodes 

44 

35 

33 

38 


Susah Africa ... 

44 

30 

3G 



Atr6bnh:^p „ 

44 

40 

32 

”30 

On tho Gulf of Hammamet, north-west 
of Monaster. 

Tuzar „ 

44 


32 

30 

Tripoli. 

Zawilah „ 

4G 

30 

29 


Province of Tunis on the Shatt Kabir. 

Ka^r i-Ahmad „ 

49 

40 

30 

[ 


In the Fczzati. This was the name .also 
of a quarter in tho city of Mahdiyah 
and of Cairo. Abiilf. v. De Sacy. 
Chrost. Arab. I. 495. 

Barkah „ 

61 

25 

33 

30 

On tho border of tho Barkah country 
according to Ibn 8ayd, on tlio east of 
tho province of African proper. It is 
but a small village serving as a store 
for goods of Arab merchants. Tho 
deficrt iutervoiies between this and 
Barkah. Abulf. 

Tulmaitha 

62 

45 

32 



Madinah-i-Surt 

44 

... 

38 

10 

Situate at tho foot of the mountains of 
Cyronaica on the sea-shoro. The 
ancient Ptolomais. 


67 


81 


Sort in Keith J. is a district on tho li- 
toral of the Gulf of Sidra, tho Syrtis 
Major : Abulf. quoting Ibn Sayd makes 
it a town formerly one of the, capital 
cities of the country but destroyed by 
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the Arabs. Tho Fatimito Caliph A1 
Mujzz constructed rcHorvoirs in tho 
desert for uao on hia journeys from 
Sort and Fayyutn. 

Aknbah, northorn extre- 

39 

... 

30 


mity of Kgypt. 






Hahnusa 

61 

i 

1 

1 

32 

28 

35 

This village stands on part of the aito of 
the ancient flxyryiichns which received 
its name from a fish of tlie sturgc'on 
species (acripfinst'r stuHo Linn.) which 
was an object of religious worsliip. 
There remain some broken columns of 
tho ancient city and a single Corinthi- 
an column without leaves or volutes, 
partly buried in the sand, probably of 
tho ago of Diocletian. It became tho 
site of an ipiscoT)al see. Gooir. Diet. 
Smith. 

Iskandariyah 

6i 

61 

30 

68 

Alexandria. 

Ilaahid 

62 

20 

31 

... 

Uoaetta. 

Misr 

63 


30 

20 

Cairo. 

DimyAt 

68 

*60 

31 

25 

Damietta. 

FayyuQi 

68 

50 

29 


The canal which connects, or connected 
it with tho Nile, is said by Abiilf. to 
have been ootistrucled by the patriarch 
Joseph, to whom a groat number of 
the ancient monnmenta h.ave b(‘eii 
ascribed. This tradition does noi ap- 
pear, according to Reinaud, to date till 
a littlo preceding tho coniinoncomcnt 
of our ora. 

Knlznm 

66 

3 

29 

30 

Niobnhr places tho ruins of the ancient 
KAiJo-jua a little to the north of Suez. 
V. Tab. XXIV, Desep. do I’ArJb. 

Tinnis, one of the Egyptian 
islos 

64 

30 

30 

40 

An island in Lako Tium's (Lako Men- 
zalch) a littlo south of Port Said. 

Ghazzah, frontier of Palos- 

66 

10 

32' 


Gaza. 

tino 






Anah 

1 

66 

15 

1 

20 

1 

k 

^ 31 

35 

Tho text is in error in tho name which 
should bo It is on the litoral 

betw''ocn Palestino and Egvpt and 
marked by Ibn Khaldun, (Prolog. 110) 
as on the extreme frontier of Egypt. 
Edit. Quatremero. 

Bait’nl Mukaddas 

66 

30 


60 

Jerusalem. 

Kamlah 

66 

60 

32 

10 


?aisariyah 

66 

15 

32 

30 

Cicsaroa* 

^minan, a dopendeoy of 
Bai:^a 

66 

20 

31 

3 

Rubbath Ammon, the ancient capital of 
tho Ammonites (l)eut. iii 11.). it 
besieged by Joab and taken by David 
(2 Sam. xi. 1. xii. 26-31). Its de- 
struotion denounced by Jeremiah 
(xUx. 3. Ezooh. XXV. 5). It was 
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Askalan Palestine ... 

00 

30' 

32* 

Yafti. Palestine 

C6 

1 15 

32' 

Karak 

60 

1 50 

31 

Ibibariyah of tho Jordan 

68 

15 

.32! 

Baisau 

08 

i 

32 

1 1 


roafcoretlby Ptolemy l^liiladelphns, who 
^avo it tlio iiamo of Vliil^^delphia. 
Goog. Diet. W. Srmith. 

15 Ascalon. 

4(V Jaffa. 

30 KL*rak-]\r().ah is tlio district correspoudmg 
j to the comitry of Moab. Tlio cliiof town 
I of tho .saTne name is marked in Keith 
i Jolni.stoii. 
r>, Tiberias. 

50, Pcth sail, or Scythopolis, in tho LXX. 
i Jiid^o's i. 27 j3aiO(Tar, 7^ can Sffwt’wr- 
! irdhis. It was a, eity of tlio i\Ianas- 
sites, locally situated in tlio tribo of 
I Issachar. In tlu' tinio of Saul it was 
j occupied l)y the I’liilistiues wlio after 
1 ilio battle of Clilboa liun^ tho bodies 
• of S;ml and his sons (o its >\a,IIs. 

' Plac'd by Joseplius at the S, (‘xtreniity 
of (lallih'i', who calls it chief city of the 
! Decapolis. PtohMuy reckons it/ one of 
the cities of Co‘h‘syri!i. Diet. Smith. 
Cddc.syria is now called Ml Dikiia or in- 
correctly Ihika.a, low-lyiipr jilaiii.s, 'I'lio 
naiiK' of ('/'(rdo or lltJlow Svria is ex- 


I ; i j j [dallied by Aviimns. 

I j ll;ee Ciele esl Grab) sub nomine : 

} , j nannpie duobus 

■ ! Ut conchisa. ju[;ls vallis vice, muUa 

j j I cavntnr. 

I ; I Ab Zephyro Casius inons innninot : 

i j 'XKO di('i 

j I Consnr^'cntis item Libaniis pi'cmit 

• I arduus arva. Desc. Or bis terrie. 

Akkii, coast of Syria ... | OHj 20 3.3; 20 Aero. 

Siii, coast of DamasouH ... 08 35 32 JU Tyro. 

Hajar ••• 08 30 28i 30 This is probably ITajar Shiijjchlan, a for- 

j j troHsbelouf^injij to th(G'Cni{.^hlHT(‘m[)liirH, 

I j ! in the mountain of Lokkiiui, near Anti- 
1 I j och, overlooking the lako of Vuglira. 

, I I A'akut. 

Saida, litoral of Darnas- 08 55 33 ... i Sidon. 

ens I i I i 

Ballmk, of Damascus ... 70 i 38 50 


Damascus, capiUil of Syriti 70, ... 33', 3o , . 

Hit, Syria, on the Eu- 78' 20 33, 15 Not in Syriti (Shiim) as Ahul Fazl writes, 

[ihrates 1 | but in Arabian Irak. 

Hillah, in Inik ... 79 32 There arc several of tho ntimo ; tho Hil- 

hih of Dani Knilah, bot wi'on Wiisit and 
Hu.srali ; tlio Hillah of Dab.ais b. Afif 
n’l Asadi, betweon Basrah and A Inviiz,- 
and tho Ilillah of lia.iii’1 Rlnrtik near 
Mansil. Tho Jhlillah of tho text is on or 
iKijir tho rnins of Btihylon. 

Kfifah, on a branch of the 79 , 30 31 30 Tho rnins of this once famous town alono 

Euphrates 
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9 

Anbar, Irak * 

79 

30 

33 

5 


ykb.'ira do.* 

79 

30: 33 

30 

On the Tipjris, ten parasangs from Bagh- 
d.'id. 

Banulau, on the Tij^ria ... 

79 

50 33 

1 

1 

30 

In the map, near a sinall afflnent of tho 
Tigris. Tho text luis Barddii, I follow 
the orthography of Yakut. 

Bap]idml 

80 


33 

25 

Mndain-i-Kiara, op]iosito 
stood tlio palace of the 
Khusraus 

80 

*20 

33 


The ancient Ctesiphon, described by 
Strabo, as the winter residence of tho 
Parthian kings, and by Tacitus “ sedes 
imperii.” See its description in XXIV 
Chap. Decline and Fall. 

Hajar, of llijaz 

80 

30 

28 

30 

This name occurs in tlie 2nd Climate 
with a different location, Yakiit men- 
tions three others, bat of no signi- 
ficance. 

Babil, Irak 

80 

55 32 

15 

Bsibvlou. * 

Nuanuuoyah do. 

8J 

20 

33 

... 

Between Baghdad and Wasit It is tho 
chief town of the Upper Zub. Abulf. 

!l^asr Ibn i Hubayrali do. 

. 

oc 

o 

30, 32 

1 

1 

! 

j 

1 

45 

One letter ( j*) is omitted in tho text 

of tho minates of latitude. This town 
is on tho Ktiphrates having Karbala a 
short distance directly to the west on 
the desert. It takes its name from 
Y:izid-b-Omar-b. llubairah, governor 
of Irak, in the time of Marwan al 
Hi mar Abulf. 

Jnrjaraya, Tra)c 

80 

30 

33 

3 

Near tho Tigris between Baghdad and 
Wasit. 

Faniu’a Silli do. 

80 

45 

32 

40 

^ omitted ill min of Lou. On tho W. of 
tho Tigris, 7 parasangs from Wasit. 
It was here that the espousal of tho 
Caliph Mumun with Buran took place. 

Jalula do. ... j 

1 

81 

10 

33 

» 

30 

Deg. of hat. wrongly printed in text. It 
was here that Yezdajird was defeated 
in IG. A. 11. and fled to Uai. It is both 
a town and river according to Yakut, 
the river being named from the multi- 
tude of the slain. Tho Jalula is 

probably tho present Dyalah. See iny 
Transl. Hist, of the Caliphs p. 135, and 
231 for the note above. 

Wdait do. ...I 

81 

30 

32 

25 


Hulwdn do. ... j 

82 

55 

34 



Basrah do. 

84 


33 



Ubullah do. 

84 


30 

15 

At tho mouth of tho Tigris canal of the 
same name which leads to Basrah, four 
mih‘S in length. 

Ahwfiz, in Khuziatan 

85 


31 

3 

On tho river Karun. 

Tnatar do. 

84 

3(’ 

31 

30 

Now Shuster. 

Arjan do. 

84 

30 

30 

32 

Or arabicised Arrajdn, GO parasangs 
from S^uk u 1 Ahwdz and GO from Shir&z 

i 
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Askar Mukram in Khuzis- 

00 

35 

31 

15 

and one day’s marfh from the sea. 
Meynard. Diet, de la PA'se. On the 
front-ier of Furs on the Khuzistan side. 
Abulf. 

Eight parasangs from Tnstar. It was 

tan 

Island of Sukntra, off 

84 

30 

3.3 


called after Mukrani-b-ul M^za des- 
jMitched by Ilajjaj-b. Yusuf against 
Khuzud-b, Bas. ; his stay in this town 
gave it the name of the Camp of 
Mukram. Abulf.- Yakut. 

At p. 48, this is placed as a dependency 

Kliuzistau 

Hisn i Mahdi, in Khuzistan 

85 

15 

30 

15 

of India without mention of Lon. or 
Lat. 

According to Y^akut and Tbn Hankal, 

4 

Sjniz, Persian gulf 

84 

45* 

32 


the waters of Tustar, Daurak and Ah- 
waz unite near the fort and form a 
large river that disembogues in tho 
sea. Azizi makes it 11 parasangs from 
this to U bulla. 

The 5 in min of Lon. omitted in text - A 

Abbadan do. 

lOB 

30 

30 


small town almost in ruins in tho 
Ahwiiz, district ; from this to Jannabah 
tho road runs along tho sea coast. 
Abulf. 

At the mouth of the Tigris. 

Kam Hnrrnuz, in Khuzis- 

85 

1 45* 

31 


5. Omitted in text. Tly^ town is mark- 

tau 

Isfahan, Persia 

86 

1 40 

22 

25 

ed in Keith Joiinston. 

Kazrun do. 

87 

30 

29 

55 


Shushtar do. 

86 

20 

21 

30 

This is tho same as Tustar which is tho 

• 

Shapur do. 

87 

55 

30 


Arabic form of the name ( Yakut) . Abul 
Fazi has given it a different Lon. 
and Lai. to Tustar above ; it is pro- 
bably a copyist’s interpolation. 

'J'he ruins of this town above Kisht and 

{Jmin do. 

67 

20 

21 


near Kiizrun are marked in K. J. The 
word is Sdbur in Yakut, a corruption ho 
says ofShahpur. It is also a district 
and Sabiir was one, but not the largest, 
of its towns. It was built by one of tho 
monarchs of this name of whicli there 
w’^oro throe, the captor of Valerian, (A. 
D, 210) Sapor 11 {310.} Sapor III 
(385.) 

Ni^’snoh name occurs in Faristdn and 

Nanbandajan 

107 

55 

30 

10 

indeed no other than the east coast of 
tho Arabian Peninsula of which ac- 
cording to Yakut the Long, is 34° 30\ 
Lat. 19° 45'. 

According to Ydkut a town of impor- 






tance in the district of Sabur, and said 
by Ibn Fukih to belts chief town. Ue 
distinguishes it from the town Shahpur 
or Sabur, but Guyard (11. 11. 95. n.) 
makes them the same. Yakut states 
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M. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

Janndbah known as Gan- 
dabah 

87 

25 

30 


that Nanbatijan was a fort in the city 
Naubandajan, The former name is 
in Keith J., tho latter not. 

In K. J. Gundwa, on the Persian Gulf. 

Abarkuh in Fars 

Firozabad „ 

87 

20 

31 

30 

Shiraz „ 

87 

30 

28 

10| 

Siraf „ 

8S 

... 

29 

3(5 


Shabankarah „ 

80; 30 

29 

30 



89, ... 

28 

23 

Tliis name dons not occur in any work 

Fstakhr „ 

Y(v.d 

88 

30 

30 


I have (sonsiilted. 

Persepolis. 

Eisn Ibn Vmarab in Ears 

80 

94 


32 

30 

’*20 

According to Abiilf donbifnl whether 
in Pars, or TCinnaii; now in ruins. Tho 
roufo from S'iraf, aloii^ tlio sea eoast 
is acros.s wild* mountains and deserts. 
In ancient day.s said to liave been 
bold by a cluef alludcKl to in the 
Korun (^Ik XVni. “and iliere was a 
kinjj; behind thorn who took every sound 
ship by foreo (Sale).” T’Koreliava' been 
a j^reat many kiiiffs wlio have done 
the same and not all of ancient times. 

This name isd('rived from /la /v 5 fj— Darius 

Dardbjird in Fars 

90 


28 

15 

f 

Bafd, Kirman 

82 


29 

... 

an<l77/v/ jirabicised form of Ihn’sian Git'd 
circiiit, enclosure, town. Darrib is the 
na?no of tln^ town in K. .1. 

Marked in K. J. : load mines in its vici- 

Sirjari „ 

90 

30 

29 

I iiity. 

20; Tlu' text has omitted tlio final e; which 

Kirman 

Tabus Kilaki, Khurasan... 

91 

30 

30 

5 

occurs in .Vbiilf. and Ibu Haukal. Tbn 
llankal calls it the lari^-est city of 
Kirman. * 

A town in tho desert between Naisabiir, 

92 


33 

... 

Isfalian ajid Kirman. ft is divided in 

Zarand of Kirman 

92 


30 

40 

two, Olio beiiu; ealled T. Kilaki and 
the other 'f. Masimin, but they form 
properly but one town. A celebrated 
silk of tliis name is exported. Abulf. 

A*ccor<]inj^ to Ibn Hankal, it exports a 

Bardsir „ 

92 

30 

30 


a stuff for liniui's known Bita nah ; eqiiiv. 
Pers. ‘ asfar.’ See Dozy. Siippl. Diet. 

Arab, under 

In Abulf. Bardasir. Bardashir and Ka- 

Khabis 

93 

30 


washir, hot ween Sirjaii and the desert, 
two marches from Sirjan, tho name a 
contraction, it is said, of Ardeshir 
(Baho'r.'ln) >!oo. Diet, do la Pers. 90. 

Markc(l in Iv. J. 

Bam 

94 

"’s 

28 

30 

One of the princip.al towns and lias three 

Tabaa Masinan, Khnrasdn 

92 

... 

33 

... 

large mosc|ues. Marked in K. J. 

Sco above under Tabas Kilaki. 
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Khuwash, desert of Sistaa 

94 

40 

33 


Prononncod by the 4^ihabitants Ichdsh. 

Zarnnj, ancient town of 

97 


32 

30 

A town in Sijiatan on the left of a 
traveller going towards 'Pufitar (Bosr,?) 
at one day’s march from SijiHtan, 
watered by stream juid canals and well 
wooded with palm trees. Yakut. 
T’his direction is obscure and the town 
is not in tho maps. Tho Sijistan 
above-mentioned must bo Zaranj. 

C.apital of Siii.-^t/in and c.'illed also by 

Sistttn 

41 

Ki'j, of Mekran 

99 


23 

o 

CO 

its name. Yakiib-b -Leith as Saffar, 
founder of tho SafTaride dyna.sty had 
a castle here. Ihim Shahristan on 
the llelmand, was the capital before 
Zaranj but the river having changed 
its course and abandoned tho town, 
the inhabitants left it and built Zaranj 
at a distance of 3 farsakh. See tlieso 
names in the Dict.del.a I’or.s.or in Yakut. 

Principal town of Meknin and 5 (lavs’ 

n 

99 


30 


march from Ti/ its (diief port. Di<5t. do 
la Pars. 

An error ju’obablv for Jiilikan, but tho 

Klutlfcan Mekran 

99 


28 

30 

latter is plac.cd by Yakut in Sijistdn,and 
by some aiii horitii^s in tlie terriiory of 
Bast. There is no Jii^Uk lra,ceablo 

Not tra(‘eabl(‘. 

Bam ,,, 

99 

.t. 

33 

35 

rhis nanu' so occurs in .Abulf. and cor- 

fl 

Bn fit in tho Garmsfr of 

100 


33 


rected by Ih'inand to Zarpm. Tlio latter 
is ])la(md by Ibn llankal on Uio bordins 
of KhurasHn, butrcckoiu'd as belonging 
to Milwarannahar. Yakut makes it a 
Kinall town on the road to the O.xus lead- 
ing from 'rirmaz and .Xmol. Do Shine 
Tiiake.s Zenim to mean a clu.«(t('r of 
Kurd villages. Ibn Khaldun I. 133 ii. 

The 8iug(*s from Siji.sldn to Bust or Bo.st 

j^arid.'iliar, on tho llol- 
rn.'aid 

Takitabad ? 

101 

1 * 

5f 

33 


are given by Ibn llaukal (Uuseley, 
p. 209.) 

Kukhkhaj of Sistan 

1031 ... 

32 

50 

In Abnlf. Arrnklikbaj with tho Arabic 

Sarwin, Sistdn 

101 

55 

1 

28 

15 

Art. tbo ancient Arachosia, comprehen- 
ding tli(5 present provineos N. K of 
Balticliistan, (bitch, (landava, Kandalu'ir, 
fjewistan and the S. VY. of Kabulistaii 
V. Diet. Geog. Smith. 

Abulf. and IkikiU have Sarwdn. It is 

Maimand, originally of 

102 

40 

33 

20 

two inarches from Bust. 

This name is written Mimnnd in Abulf. 

Zabulistdn, now of Kan- 
dahar 

Ghaznah, Zabulistan ... 

104 

20 

33 

35 

and Yakut. The min. of Lat. aro 
omitted or misprinted in tho text. 

Kibat Amir 

105 


34 

• •• 

Not traceable. 

Kandahar ,,, 

107 

60 

38 

20 


Nahlwarah, India 

108 

20 

28 

30 

See p. 59 when this is written as Nahr- 
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M'ahih bnt with a different location. 







'riie n.auie was oriijinally Anhilpur (v. 







Vol. X. p. 202) and Auc. Geog. India, 







p. 320. 

Mnltan India ... 

]()G 

25 

20 


40 


Lnhawar fLnhor) ,, 

K'P 

2n; 

31 


15 


Dahli f Delhi) „ ... 

lit 

38 

28 


15 


Ttinesnr ,, 

94. 


30 




RhDiabad „ 

94 


30 


12 


Sarnbal ), 

105 

30 

28 


35 

This must ho the S.ambalakn of Ptolemy, 







in Bohilksiiid. Simj McCrindle. Ptol. 







p. 133. 

Amroha ,, 

95 

15 

20 




Panipat „ 

lOS, 

lo'i 

28 


52 


Bnran ,, 

01. 

15 

28 


48, 

\^>1. TT. p. 2 fi. 

B.itrhphat 

01 

30 

28 


12 

Vol. 11. p. 280. > 

Kol 

05 

2 

28 


20 


Hinialva Mens 

95 


31 


50 


K.)t Kror ? 



21 




Sialkot- „ ... 

loo 


33 




Riiltiinkot „ ... 


... 

28, 

30 


Jheiam ,, ... 

do 

35 

33 

15 


Rhot.as 

00 

30 

38 

15 


Pori of Randnah ? ... 



33 

10 


Parash^war (Peshawar) ,, 

83 

40 

38 

28 

1 

Farm 111 * „ ... 

... 

... 

32 

15 

Kahnl boing presmnahly counted in Bin- 





1 


j dustan. 8<'o Vol. 11 p. 390. 

Surinam „ ... 

liO 

25 

30 ; 

30 

Tu the T. G. occurs Rnna til town in Karni- 





i 


ghar frJi.svV of Patiala State. 

Sirhind „ ... 

! Ill 

33 

30' 

30 

So .spelt in every MS. 

Iliipar „ ... 

03 

40 

31 


See Vol. IF. p. 310. Subali of Labor for 





; 


this and following name. 

MMchhivvdrah ,, 




1 



Paul ,, 

1 08 

'5 

i 30i 

15 

V. Vol. II. p. 295. 

Ludhifinah „ ... 

0.8 

... 

i 3 

0 ! 

55 


Sultan pur ,, 

04 

25 

3 




Kalanur, whore the neces- 




1 


See Vol. I. and Emperor Akbar. Graf 

sion of Ilia Majesty 






Nocr. p. 70 and Vol. II. p. 319. 

took place 




1 



Doauhali „ 

... 

... 


' 


V. Vol. IF. p. 316. 

Paranror, near Dora 

87 

... 

30; 


Vol. II. p. 110 320. 

OhHzi Khau 







Amnabad ,, ... 

91 

If 

>. 32 


In the Sarkiir of the llechnan Doiib. II. 







p. 319 where the name slionhl he 




•» 



Ammi not Uminabad. The text hiis 





1 


for 

Sudharah ,, ... 

... 




... 

Vol. ir. p. 321. 

Defhnah ? „ 


• •• 

... 


i ••• 

Var. Daltiah. Difliah. 

Bhih’ab ,, ... 


• •• 




Vol. II. p. 322. 

Khushab ,, 


\ 2( 

)1 33 

'2( 

) Do. 323. 

llazarah ... 

... 





Do. 322. 

C handin' wa^ 


... 



... 

Do. 320. 

Atak, Benares, founded 







by nis Majesty. 
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HardwAr, Manpflaar and 
the fort of Galer f anci- 
ent cities 
Charthawal 
Kairilnah 
Jhinjhanah 

Baghrah, near MuzaKar- 
nagar 

Chaliat n ••• 

Bangash ••• 


Doralah t) 

Nahtaur n 

Kethal n 

Rohtak 

Jhajhar 

Mahira 

Haibfitpnr 

Purbi, in the Punjab 


Khizrabad j> •* 

S'adhurah n •• 

Safidan n •• 

Jind ^ }> •• 

Ksirnal n •• 

Hunsi ITi?ar d .. 

Rahflranpur » •• 

Deoband » 

Ambalah a •• 

Bhumah » 

Hatnawar n •• 

Sarnpat; here the refor 
enco to India ceases 
§anjar ? 


Aghmat, extreme W. of 
Mauritania 


Long>' 

TUDE. 

Lati- 

tude. 

f 

Notes. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

D. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Vol. II. p. 292. r 

«.> 

94 


29 

15 

Vol. II p. 292. 

94 

30 

29 

15 

Do. 

94 

30 

29 

15 

Do. 286. 

85 

30 

29 

30 

Do. 291, whore it is spelt 

Baghra. 

90 

... 

32 


Vol. IT. p. 296. 

87 

6 

38 

15 

I find no other nnmo but the Tnman of 
Bangash which is scarcely applicablo 
liere. 

... 

... 

... 


Vol. II. p. 296. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Do 291. 

93 

30 

29 

69 

Do. 296. 

98 

50 

29 

... 

Do. 287. 

94 


28 

15 

Vol. IT. p. 286. 

93 

20 

28 

58 

Do. 243. 

... 




Do. 318. 

92 


31 

2C: 

So in tho text, bnt Gladwin omits this 
name and to Ilaibrit adds Pati which 
is its proper designation. 1 believe tho 
MS. of the t(3xt corrupt hero and for 
Piirbi should bo road Pati and prefixed 
to tho name above it The/or?a of the 
entry adds to tho 8 ij, 9 picion tliat it is 
an error. 

94 

15 

3') 

20 

The text is in error in the degree of Lon, 
V. Vol. 11. 296. 

94 

20 

30 

25 

Do. Do. 

98 

15 

29 

25 

Do. 287, where it is written Safi- 

dun. 

93 

25 

29 

15 


95 

4 

29 

15 


112 

15 

22 

45 

Do. pp. 294t-295, 

94 

15 

30 


94 

47 

29 

15 


98 

55 

29 

25 



... 

... 


Do. 291, where it is written 

Bliunah. 

... 



... 

Do. 104. 

89 

55 

*29 


I do not find tliis name ? 





Var. Janhah. The only appro.ach to this 
iittme ill Abulf. is tlie ancient S.in- 
gariuB, tho present Sakaria which flows 
into tho Black sea, E. of Constanti- 
nople, called also tho river of Angora 
from its passing near that town; 54° 
Lon. and 41°. Lat. in the llesm u’l 
Mamilr. Abulf. 11. 6>. 





Lon. 11° 30' Lat. 28° 60' N of the Daren 
Mts. and the capital of tho country 
before Morocco and S. E. of it. Abulf. 
II. I. 188. Between it and Morocco 
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I 


the distance was three fnsahk, and 14 
marciies thence into Miknessa, 182. 

Hadiyfin ? 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Var. Tadcla. already mentioned. 

Kah 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Var. Rukah; var. Darah mentioned 

Biydsah ? 



... 

... 

p. . 

Maufalut. Upper Ecrvpfc... 

62 

20 

27 

40 

On the Nile a little N. of Usyut. 

Fnstat „ ... 

63 


30 

10 

On the W. bank of the Nile in the Usyut 
territory, aboundin^^ in the poppy- 
plant, 24 miles from Usyut and Ikh- 
mim Abnlf. Ueinaud considered the 
name pronounced by the Arabs Abu 
Ti{<. to bo probably a corruption of 
Avod-^Kri, pointing to a Greek origin. 

Abu Tij „ ... 

62 

30 

26 


Ushmuiiain „ 

« 

62 

45 

28 


The 4 in min. pf Lat. omitted in text ; 
marked Kshmoom in K. J. It is in the 
dn.al form of an Arabic noun, meaning 
the two Ushmuns, so named, Ueinaud 
supposes, from its greater importance, 
there being other towns similarly de- 
signated. It was the ancient Hermo- 
polis Magna and there are still some 
striking remains of its former magni- 
ficence. The principal deities worship- 
ped were Typhdn and Thoth. The 
former represented by a hippopotamus 
on which sat a hawk fighting with a 
serpent. Thoth, the Greek Hermes, the 
Ibis-lieaded god, w’us with his accom- 
panying emblem the Ibis and Cyno- 
cephalus or ape, the moat conspicuous 
among the seulptures on the^ great 
portico of tlie temple. This portico was 
a work of Pharaonic times, v. Goog. 
Diet. Smith. 

Munyah „ ... 

63 


28 

45 

Min. of Lat, in text 5' for 45', called also 
Munyat u’l Khusaib. but in K. J. as 
MiiHt‘t Ebn Khaseeb. Ynkut however 
carefully points its orthography. 

^abis, Africa 

42 

40 

32 

<• 


Gabes in the Gulf of that name. In 
Ptolemy Tandiriti or Kdirt) in the Uegio 
Syrtica. Pliny describes the sur- 
rounding country as very fertile but 
the harbour bad. In its nc'ighboar- 
hood were warm miiuu*al springs tlie 
Aquae Tacapitanm, now K1 Uaminab 
el Khabs v. Geog. Diet. Smith. 

Susah, coast of Africa ... 

44 

10 

32 

40 

N. of Monaster, and direct S. of Tonis. 
It was from hero that the Moslem fleet/ 
sot sail for the expedition against Sicily. 
Abulf. 11. 199. 

Safal^iia Do. 

45 

30 

31 

60 

40' Lon. omitted in text. In K. J. Sfakns, 
and pronounced Sfaks. Rein. II. 200. 
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Ghadainis, iti tho Jaiid 49 10 29 lO Or Gluitiatiiia, on therbordcrs of the Tri- 

coiintry poli anti Alf^eriiin tcititory to the 

extnnno south. Yakut describes the 
process of tanning? hero as incompara- 
ble, skins bccomiiif^ as soft as silk. 
Tho BeUui el Jar id in K. J is marked 
eoTisidor.ihly above Ghudainia W. of tho 
Shott Kabir. 

Nabiilus, of Jordan ... 07 30 32 10 Nabuliis in Samaria, tho ancient Nea* 

])olis supposed to be idoniical with 
Sichem of tho Old M'est. Tr.-ulitions of 
Jacob’ .s well and Joseph’s tomb still 
survivtj .and its connoi’ti»m with tho 
adjacent sacred Mount of Gerizim and 
identilication as the city of Samaria 
^ where Philip preached, distin^^uish its 

remarkable hi.story. !Sco Smith’s Gcog. 
Diet. 

Salt, of Jordan ... 63 10 32 3 Text has Lon. 68' for 63^ Ks Salt or 

Kamoth Gilead, but in tho Geo^. Diet, 
the site is said to be uncertain. Lu- 
sebiu.s describes it as 15 miles W. of 
Philadelphia. Ibid. 

Azraat, (tho two Azras) of The name is incorrectly spelt and should 

Damascus There aro two villages of 

tho name in tho Gluitah of Damascus, 
both marked in K. J. 

Sarkbad Do. ... 70 20 32 15 A fortified town and tract noar^ tho 

Hanran country, according to Yakut. 
Tn K. J. Sulkhad or Salcah. 

Hal ? A note in tho te.xt considers this an error 

for Hillah already mentioned. 

!^ddi*iyyah, in Irak ... 79 25 21 45 Mi.sprint, in min. of bat. of 5 for 45', 

Cade.sia with Hirah and Khawarnak, 
says Abulf., aro all three on the borders 
of the desi*rt on tlie W. and Irak on tho 
K. This famous field determined the 
fate of Persia under tho Caliphate of 
Umar. 

Sarsar „ ... 79 55 33 20 Text; misprint of dog. of Lon. Between 

Baghdad and Kufah and at 3 parn-sangs 
from Baghdad. There aro two, an 
Up})er ami a Lower. Abulf. If. If. 75. 

Hirah ,, ... 79 27 31 30 Ifoe text has Khirah for Hirah and^ a 

Tuispriut of tho miu. of Lon. Tho mis- 
prints or errors in Lat. and Lon., tho 
deg and min. of wliich aro expressed in 
the notation of Arabic letters, are two 
fretpient for further notice. They are 
as often inexact as correct. Hirah la 
one parasang from (HI) Kufah It 
was the residence of the kings of JEJirah 
of which one Mundhir-b. Imri ’1 Kaja 
became a Christian and adorned his 
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Basa of Pars 


DnrA 


Ghaznah 

Tib, in Kliuzistan 
ljurkub in Ahwn^, said by 
sonio to bn in jrdk 
Jubbi, Kiiuzistun 


Klianaa, China 


Sala, Mauritania 
Samairain, near Isfahan... 
Bam 

Balndn ? 

Balzam ••• 


Longi- 

tude. 


M. D. 


89 


83| 

81 

84l 


171 


11 


IB 


Lati- 

tude. 


M. J) 


29 


30 


10 23 


10 


33 


50 


30 


30 




Notes. 


capital with fine churches. Abulf. but 
Caiissin do Perceval {Essai. snr P 
Hist. Arab.) doubts his Christianity, 
liis persecution and protection of his 
Christian subjects alternating according 
to his caprice, II. 79. 

In Arabic Pasa and now so-called. The 
relative noun in Arabic is Pasawi, iu 
Persian Basasiri which cognomen was 
given to Abu’l ITarith Arslan the Turk 
whoso master was of Basa. Abulf. The 
short lived suceess of A1 Bfisasiri who 
capinred Baghdad for the Patimite 
Caliph, A1 Mnstansir, from A1 Kaim 
bi’amrillahi, is briefly recounted by 
Weil Gesch. der. Cal. pp. 92, 102 : see 
also my HisV. of the Caliphs, p. 437, 
and his life in Ibn Khali. 

In Abulf. this is in the 4th Climate, a 
small town at the foot of Mt. Maridin 
in Mesopotania. 'fhere is another of 
the name in the mountains of rabaria- 
tan. Abulf. 

This has already been mentioned. 

Between Wasit and Ahwaz. Abulf. 

Seven parasangs botwoou Kurkiib and 
lib and ten between it and S'lis. Abnlf. 

Jobba in Abnlf. and Jnbbah in Yakut. 
There are several of this name given by 
Yakut; a cluster of villages between 
Damascus and Baalbak; a village in 
Nahrwan ; a village iu tho Khurasan 

I dist. and also a place in Egypt the 

I birth-place or home of the granlftiarian 
Sibawaih. Jubbi is tho relative adjec- 
tive and not tho name. 

Lon. illegible in text. This in Abulf. is 
Khankoii or properly Khanfou, a port 
of China on the river. According to 
Gnyard, Khausa is Hang-tchoon-fou, 
tho Kinsay of Marco polo. li. II. 122. 
visited by Ibn Batutah If. 284. 

Now Saloe or Sla, in K. J. on the W. 
const. 

In Y^ukut Snmairam, a town half-way 
between Isfahan and Sliiniz. 

Already preceded. 


- Tho text suggests (^Ij) Palermo, which 
seems plausible as the simple omissioto 
of the dot over the j would effect the 

change, but the name is in strange 
company and Abnlfeda places it in the 
4th Climate. ___ 
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D. 
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Baida, Fare 

83 

15 

80 


t 

According to YakuH a well-known city 
called Dar Safed the whifO city, Arabio- 
ised into Baida, tlio white, on accoxiiit 
of its citadel which was seen at a long 
distance ; Istakhri describes it, as the 
largest town of the district of Istakhar 
and called the white. Its Persian name 
was Nastiik ; it was nearly as large 
as Istakhar and was 8 farsaJehs from 
Shiraz. 

Jansen or Juaain F 

... 


- r t 



Kin.ih ? 

... 

... 




Jor, in Fara 





Lon. 78'^ 30^ Lat. 31” according to Yakut 
who places it at 20 far sakh from Shiraz, 
pronounced by the Persians Gor. It is 
said that Malik Addu’d Daulah-b. 
Buwaih used to niako frequent excur- 
sions of pleasure to it and the people 
used to say tluit he had gone to * Gor* 

». 6., the grave. The ominous sound in- 
duced him to change the name to Firoza 
bdd. The origi.uil city is ascribed to 
Ardoshir-b.-lhibak, who gave it the 
name of Ardeshir Khurrah. Yakut’s 
notice of this town is interesting. 

Daiiiiu16n, in Kirriian ... 

• 





The name of a largp town in Kirmaii 
with mines of iron, copper, gold, silver, 
sal ammoniac and uitty in a mountain 
in the vicinity. This mountain is called 
Dunibawand, lofty and volcanic. It con- 
tains a huge cave in which is hoard the 
sound of rushing waters. When the 
vapourouB smoko is thick around its 
sides, the people of the town nsaom- 
blo to obtain the sal ammoniac which 
is deposited, of wlilcli } is taken by the 
fSultan and the rest divided amongst 
the people pro ratd Yakut from Ibnu’l 
Fakih. This must not be confounded 
with the mountain of Dumbawand 
on the frontiers of Ilayy of which 
marvellous legends are recorded by 
Yakut. 

BaLl^ah 





1 do not truce this name. 

Salabul 





m 

u’sL Shams, Egypt .. 





Lon. in Abulf. varying according to 
different authors between 63°, 30' and 
61^’, 60' and Lat between 29°, 30' and 
80°, 20' ; said to be the residence of Pha- 
roah, of which some ruins still remain, 
among them the needle of Pharouh, 
at half a day’s journey from Cairo. 
Abulf. II. 167. This is the famous 
Heliopolis, with the Semitic names of 
Beth Sliomesh and On (Gen. xli. 46. 
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Namks, 


Ain Jarah 


Kadw^l ? 
Kafartab 


Kafartutlui, 


Najdal. P 
Kiiwarah ? 
Marbut 


Daba ? • 

Daskarah, ia Irak 


Manf, E<:cyi)fc 


Murjon ? 


Lonoi- Lati- 
tude. TUDE. 


M. 


D. 


M. 


D. 


Notes. 


Ezncb. XXX. 17.) wbich may disponse 
witli a doscription. Tlio two not'dlcs 
of Pbaroali wore soen and doporilaal 
by Abdu’l Latif in hia monograph on 
Egypt. Edit. Joseph White, p. GO. 

Said by Yakut to have boon a small 
village near Aleppo with whidi a gross 
legend is c<jmioctod but the p()aitit)ii is 
obaoaro. 


A^w&l, Long. eVy 30' Lat. 34^ 45', placed 
by Abulf. in the 4th Climate. Yakut 
locates it in tho desert between Aleppo 
and Marrah ; there are no walls and it 
is dependent on rain water. 

Atwal Lon. GCl’, 35', Lat. 37”, in tho 4th 
Climate in the Diytlr llabiali. Yakut 
places it at 5 famakh iVotn Dara in 
Mesopotamia. Also tho name of a 
village in Palestine. 


81 


83 


20 


88 


30 


Mentioned by Yakut as one of tho vil- 
lages of Alexandria witliout further 
particulars. 

.. The text suggests Dahna. 

40 In the environs of Baghdad or acconling 
to another account, a largo village in 
its dependency on the road to Klinra- 
si\n and called Darkarat ii’l Malik ; 
contains marvellous ancient ruins. 
Abulf. Yakut gives two of the mime, 
one a largo village W. of Baghiad, and 
another on the road to Khurasan near 
Shahrdbad and called DarUariit uT 
Mtulik, on account of the frecpient rosi- 
donce thero of Harmuz son of Sapor, son 
of Ardeshi'r, son of Babok. Two others 
are also mentioned by Yakut one, op- 
posite Jabbnl, biitween Nuamaniyah and 
Wasit and a fourth in Khuzistaii. 

20 Memphis. The text has Minf. Yakut 
points the word Manf which is doubt- 
less correct, tlio Noph of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its antiquity is niiquestiouable, 
but Yakut’s authority, an un(ii.*<tin- 
guishod Ahdu’r Ilahmaii, makes it tho 
first city peopled after the Good. Its 
first 8otth5rs were Baisar, son of Ilnm, 
sou of Noah with his family 30' in 
number, and their colony called Mafah 
from a Coptic word signifying 30, and 
turned by tho Arabs into Manf. 
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Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- j 

TUDE. 1 

Notes. 


iT. 

D. 

M. 

D 


Na?arali, Palestine 
Moghnirah or Maghra- 
wah ? 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Nazareth. * 


The Fourth Climate. 


'fanjah, a dopeTi<lency of 
Fez, on the Atinntic 
Kaer i Abdu’I Karim, 
Manritauia 


Knrttibah, capital of Anda- 
Inria 

Ishbiliyyah, Andalusia ... 
Subtali, Mauritania 


Jazirat al Khadlira, (the 
Green Iisloj Andalusia 


Marida, Spain ... 


Julaitulah Do. ... 


Gharn&tah 


18 


85 

... 

18 

30 

37 

40 

18 

80 

35 


18 

60 

36 

60 

19 

15 

35 

30 

19 

15 

! 

1 

1 

35 

50 

28 

1 

1 

i 

15 

1 

38 

15 

10 

40 

35 

3( 

21 

40 

87 

30 


Tangier. 

A town 4 marches from Ceuta, N.-W. 
of Miknossn, built on the river Luccoa. 
The chief town of the province was 
formerly Al Basra, but on its destruc- 
tion, the castle of Abdu'l Karim took 
the rank of tlio capital and was known 
ns the c.istle of Kotdma. Abulf. 
Reinand observes in a note that Abdu'l 
Karim is a branch of the Berber tribe of 
KetAma and this castlo was also sur- 
namod Alkasr al Kabir. This name is 
retained in K. Johnst. as applying to 
the modern town Lxor. 

Cordova. 

Seville. 

Ceuta, anciently Lepta. The deg. and 
min. of Lon, are inaorurato in the text 
and seem generally to have been en- 
tered without discrimination or care 
and impossible localities assigned. 

Algeciras. The epithet of tho ‘ isle* was 
given to it, says Ibn Sayd, from an 
island in tho vicinity. It is now joined 
to the continent. The epithet of “ tho 
i.sland ” is also given to Mesopotamia 
and tho difference by which the rela- 
tive adjectives of these localities is 
distinguished is, that tho former is 
Aljaziri, tho latter Aljaziri. Abulf. 
IT. 347. 

Merida, tho ancient Augnsta Einerita, 
built by Publius Carisiua legate of 
Augustus in B. C. 23, who colonised it 
with tlie veterans of the 6th and 10th 
legions whoso term of service had ex- 
pired (emeriti) at the close of tho Can- 
tabrian War. It became the capital of 
Lusitania and one of the greatest cities 
in Spain. Geog. Diet. 

Toledo, the ancient Toletum, (TtiATrrov, 
Ptol ) According to an old Spanish 
tradition it was founded in 640 B. 0. 
by Jewish colonists who named it 
Toledoch, i. e., mother of people, J6id. 

Granada. 
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Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

> 

Jayyan ' 

21 

40 

38 

60 

Jnen. 

Almariyyah ‘ „ 

24 

40 

35 

50 

Alracria. 

Mediiiatu'l Faraj ,, ... 

25 


36 

40 

Now Guadalajara, Wada'l Haj4rah the 
river of stones, Amnis lapidura of Ro- 
dericns Toletanus. Gayangos. Mnhom. 
Dyn in Spain, I. 819. The name in the 
text signifies the * city of the opening 
or gap ' which Roinand supposes to 
convey the meaning of frontier city. 

This meaning of as equivalent to 

jki is borne out by Belaznri v. Gildo- 

nieister. Do Reb. Indicis, p. 37. 

Malakah >, ... 

2« 

1 


37 

80 

M.alaga, the ancient Malaca of which 
Avieiuis aayB > 

Malachaequeflumen, urbe cum cognoinine, 
Menace priore quso vocata eat seculo. 
Uroo Mar. 426-7. 

In the second line ho is in error as 
Mronaca is the modern Almunecar, in 
Arabic Munakkab. 

Manah, var Maltah 

• 

1 




Gladwin has hero Malta, with the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat. which are absent from 
the text } perhaps a misscript for 
Minorca 

Island of Yabisah, Medi- 

36 

62 

38 

80 

Iviza, anciently Ebusas. 

terranean 






Island of Mayarkah, Medi- 

34 

7 

38 

30 

Majorca, „ Baloaris Major. 

terranean 






Buuali, Africa 

28 


28 

50 

The modern Bona on tho coast of Constan- 
tine prov. in tho vicinity of tho fincient 
Hippo Regius. 

Island of Sardaniynh, 

41 

.. 

88 

i *'* 


Africa, Mediterranean. 






Capital of the Island of 
Sicily 

46 

’| 

38 

r 10 

Palermo. 

Balraghddmis, Moditer- 
raiioan 

4i 

1 U 

) 3i 

> 10 

Barghadema is the nearest approach 
to the uamo in Abulf. bat the Lat. is 
67° and Reinaud considers tlio country 
between the Odor and Dnieper to bo 
meant, but tho text mentions it in tho 
Mediterranean. 

Island of Sharnus, Medi- 

52 

S 4C 

)• 

1 1C 

> Samos. 

terranean 






„ Ikritiah „ ... 

5S 

> ... 

3( 

1 4( 

) Crete. 

„ !^ubrus „ 

6J 

2 1! 

5 3' 


Cyprus. 

„ Budis „ ... 

6] 

L 41 

} 3( 

5 ... 

Rhodes, mentioned elsewhere with a 
different deg. long. t. e., 44® 

)) Hamanya „ ... 


1 . 1 ( 

> 3^ 

i 3£ 

) I suspect this to be Morea ; in Abulf. 
Lamoreya but the location does not 
correspond as to Lat. and Lon. 

„ Sa^liyah „ ... 

61 

S ... 

3( 

5 ... 

Sicily. Thus in the text but according to 
Yakut, the orthography is Sil^illiyyah. 
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THE FOUfiTH CLIMATE. 


Names. 


Atheniyah, the city of 

f)3 

40 

57 

20 

philosophers, Grooco 

60 

30 

80 

35 

Jarun 

Tarsus 

68 

40 

36 

50 

Bayrut, Asia Minor 

60 

30 

31 

•• 

41.) 

Ayaa, Armenia 

69 


36 

Adanah Do. 

69 


;tr, 

50 

Ma^isah Do. 

69 

15 

36 

45 

Bara Birt Do. 

69 

23 

37 


Atrabolos Syria 

69 

40 

34 

43 

Baghras Do. ... 

70 


36 

Bnb Sikandarunah ,, ... 

70 

40 

36 

10 

Ladhakiyyah ,, 

7(» 

3.^» 

34 

15 

Hims M ••• 

70 

15 

2n 

Shiighr Bakas m ••• 

71 


35 

30 

• 





Snwaidiyyah „ ... 

71 


36 


Malitiyyah „ ... 

71 

1 ^ 


37 


Shaizar 

71 


34 

50 

Antakiah, on tho Roman 

71 

26 

35 

40 

frontier 

71 

50 



Sarmiii, dependency of 

35 

60 

Aleppo 

IJ^iimasrin 

72 

10 

35 

30 

^alab, one of tho chief 

72 

35 

8 

cities of Syria 

72 

15 

37 

30 

Sumaisat, Syria ... 

Hi^n Man?ur Do. ... 

72 

25 

37 



Longi- 

tude. 


Iff. 


D. M 


Lati- 

tude. 




Notes. 


An old castlo in rnins opposite Constanti- 
noplo. Uoinand gives its Lon. 60° and 
Lat. 45° and writes tlje name Aljeroun, 
suggesting a better reading, Aljedonn, 
by which Chalcedon would bo implied, 
II. 39, Gnyard doubts whether the Ara- 
bic article before Jarun is admissible 
(11 II. 142j and his objection is well 
founded. 


In the Gulf of Iskanderun. 

The ancient Mopsuestia. 

One march N of Sis between little 
Armenia and Cannnnia. A strong 
citadel on a hill commanding the 
country. 

Tripoli. 

The ancient Pngroo near the Syrian 
gates on tho Syrian side of the Pass. 
Through these gates the ruv *A(r(Tvpiuv 
TTvAat of Arrian, Alexander passed and 
recroBsed turning baeV to meet Darius 
atlssus. Arr. I'VI. VIII. 

Aloxandretta or Iskanderun. 

Latakia. 

Hems. 

Tvm strong fortresses wdthiti a bow shot 
of each other, half way between Anti- 
och and Fumyah. Tho former name 
occurs in K. J. supposed to have been 
Seleiicia ad Beluin. 

Tho ancient Solencia. 

Properly Malatyah, according to Y»kut 
and is in A.sia Minor not Syria proper. 

A corruption of Kaitrdpeia (ir//r€us) or 
Ciesaroa l^hillipi. In his rornark.s on 
Hamath, siijiizar is said by Abnlf. to be 
remarkable for tho number of its 
noiias. 

Antioch, 

0- 

One march south of Aleppo between it 
and Maarrah. 

Aleppo. 

Anciently Samosata. 

Near Sumaisit, named from Mansur-b - 
Jannah-b. al Harith al Aamiri to whom 
was intrusted its construction under 
Marwau, the Ass. 
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Longi- i Lati- 

Namrb. Notes. 

M. I D. i M. i D. 


Saruj I „ ... 72| 40^ 36' 

Mambi] ... 72 6ol 36| 

Rakkah, Diydr Mii^ar ... 73 36 


Harraii 73 37 

l^^alikalu, Armenia 73! 33 

Mardiii, Diyiir Rabiah ... 74 ...I 37 

Mayya Farikiii UiyarBakr 74 16 38| 

Hatfcakh ,, ... 74 SOl 37| 

Karkisiya „ Muclhur 74 40; 3Gi 

Jazi'rah, Ibn Omar, Moso- 75 30! 37 

]j.'itaniia 

Na?ibjri, Diyar Rabiah 75! 20, 37; 


Hakism, Mesopotamia ... 75| 32| 35| 

Sinjar, Diyar Rabiah ... 76| 36| 

Maarrat u’n N^jiamdn, Syria| 71 44| 851 


In Mesopotamia, now in ruins, in the 
environs of Harran : it is marked in 
K. J. 

30l Hierapolis, a name given by Seloncns 
Nicator in 8ub.stitation of Bambyco 
as it was called by the 
natives, being the chief scat of the 
worship of the Syrian goddess Astarte. 
It is the Mabog of Plirny. See its hist, 
in Smith’s Goog. Diet. 

After the great inundation of Aram, 
famous in Arabian history, which is 
assigned to a period shortly after tlio 
death of Alexander the Great, eight 
tribes wore forced to abandon their 
homes, froin^somo of which arose the 
kingdoms of Ghassiin and Hira. About 
this time also occurred the migration 
of colonies led by into Mesopotamia 
by Bakr, Mudliar and Rabiah, the 
eponymous chiefs of the three provinces 
still named after them, Diytir Bakr, 
Diyar Mudhnr and Diyar Rabiah. See 
Sale. Prel. Dis. 7. 

40 Anciently Carrluo, the Ilaran or Charran 
of Genesis; xi. 31. xxiv. 10. v. Geog. 
Diet. 

In the text 8. for 38. Lat. and Lon. 5' 
for 45'. In Diydr Bakr; Guyard (11. 
II. 54) says that it also bears the name 
of Arzaii, not to be confonnded with 
Arz.aii u’r Rum or Erzoronm. 

, f . 

The capital of Diydr Bakr. Hero is the 
tomb of Saifu’ddoulaU-b.-Hamdan. 

45 Closo to Mayya Karikin. Yakut 

The ancient Circesiurn, situated on the 
Euphratos and Khabur, near Rakkah. 
Marked in K. J. 

30 Marked in K. J. 

40| The capital of Diyar Rabiah. Its rosea 
havo the peculiarity of being wdiito, 
no red roses are found there, Ibn 
Batutah quotes Abu Nawas in praise of 
it and is himself of his opinion. An- 
other poet finds the place sickly and 
quotes the pallor of its roses in proof. 
Vol. II. 141, Travels. 

On the Khabur, 7 parasanga from ^ar- 
kisiyah and 22 to Sinjar. Abulf. 

The name is from Nuaman-b.-Bashir a 
companion of Muhammad, who died 
while bis father was Governor of 
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Names. 

LoNot- 

TUDB. 

Lati- 

tude. 

r 

Notes. 


M. 

D. 

M. 

D. 


Irbil, a larj^o city with a 

69 

30 

1 30 

8 

Emesa and was he»"> buried. It had 
been previously named IXmt u*l Knsnr, 
“ possessing palaces,” and it is also said 
that Nnamaniathe name of a mountain 
overlooking it. Ibn Batutah, I. 144. 

Arbila, now Erbil, Yakdt gives the Lon. 

fltronflf fortress, a dopen- 
deiioy of Mausii 

Aunah, Mesopotamia 

76 

: 30 

34 


69°, 30' Lat. 35° 30', describes it as a 
large city with a strong fortress two 
days' march from Mauail of which it is 
a dopondoncy. This name must bo pro- 
nounced Irbil and not Arbil which he 
says is not admissible. 

Madina h i Ualarl, Diyar 

76 

1 40 

37 

30 

A small town on the W. of the Tigris, 6 

Rabiah 

Man si 1, Mt3Sopf)tainia * 

7(1 


36 

60 

parasangs from Mansil, Abiilf. It is 
commonly written Balad, simply. 

Mosal in tho m.'ips. 

Arjish, Armenia 

76| 


38 

30 

A fortress situated on the N. of the Lake 

Hadithah, on tho 

77 

20 

3b 

35 

of Van identified with the ancient 
Arsone. 

There are two of tho name. (New 

Euphrates 

Amid. Diyar Hakr 

77 ! 

20 

36 

^ 12j 

Town) one in Mesopotamia below 
Aaiiah and another of Muasil. The 
former is hero meant. (It is marked 
in K. J.) Tho latter follows. 

; The present town of Diydr Bakr. 

Iladithah, on the Tigris 

77i 

20 

86 

16 

Nausiiahr, Irak 

71j 

30 

36 

85 

This is a Persian name, synonymous with 
Hadithah. (Yillenonve) but 1 do not 
trace it in Abulf. or Yakut. 

Tikrit, MesojHitamia 

1 

71 

26 

34 

30 

SamarrA, Irak 

79 ' 


84 


Originally Surraman raa, viz., “ rejoiceth 
him that seeth it,” built by the Caliph 
A1 Mnatasim-b'illahi in 218. A. 11., 
(A. D. 833) see my Hist, of tho Caliphs 
for its origin, 330. 

Situated on the extreme W. of Azarbi- 

• 

Salmas, Azarbijan 

72 


37 

40 

Khowayy, Azarbijan 

79 


37 

4ol 

jan at 7 parasangs from Khowayy. 
Abulf. 

12 parasangs N.-W. of Maraud ; 21 miles 

Urmiyyah Do. 

29 

1 42 

1 45 

37 


from Salmas. 

Or Drraiyah, on tho borders of the lake 

Irbil, capital of Shahra- 

78 


39 

20 

1 of tho same name. 

Tho district or hill country called by the 

zur 





geographers Jabal, is part of Persian 
Irak, and according to Ibn Ilaukal is 
its distinguishing feature. The inhabi- 
tants are all Kurds. Shahrazuz accord- 
ing to Yakut is a large town in tho 
monutains between Irbil and Uamadan, 
the chief of a cluster of towns and 
villages comprised under the same 
name. (See also Ibn Khalddn, De Slane 
I. 145.) This is certainly the same 
town as the Irbil mentioned a little 
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Lonqi- 

Lati- 

1 


TIIDE. 

TUDE. 


Names. 





Notes. 


M. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

• 

** 





above, vtz., Arbela, which has beei 
inadvertently entered twice. I accoun 

• 










for the difference in Lon. between tin 
two by Abul Fazl’s confusing the firs 
meridians, taking the Fortunate Isle 
in one instance and the W. coast o 
Africa in the other. Abulf. gives Lon 






69°, 50'' Lat. 36*^, 20' which is approxi 
mately that of Abnl Fazl’a first men 






tioned Irbil. 

Marand, Azarbijan 

80 

43 

37 

60 

N. B. of Tabriz, the ancient Maranda. 

SShahrazur, ono of the 

80 

20 

35 

30 

The town was named after Zur-b.*Zohdl 

towns of the Jabal 





who founded it. Yakut. 

Ardabil, Azarbijan 

80 

30 

38 


Yskut visited it in A. IT. 6l7 (A. D 
1220) and remarks the extraordinarj 
fact, that notwithstanding its good ail 
and many streams, not a fruit tree was 
to bo scon in or near it in the plain on 
which it stands. Fruit has to be broughi 
from a day’s journey the other side oj 
the hills and no fruit tree will thrive 
there. According to the Kanfin th< 
Lon. is 73° 60', and the Atwal 72° 30' 








and both make the Lat. 38°. 

Aujin, Azarbljl^n ... 

81 

30 

37 

20 

A small town of little importance, and 

• 





little noticed by Abulf. In the Diet, 
do la Perse it is said to have received 
from Ghazan Khan the name of the city 
of Islam. 

Nakhchuwan, in Arran ... 

81 

45 

37 

49 

Y&kut permits two spellings of this name 






and Anciently Nax- 






uaua on the N. bank of A raxes. In Ar- 
menian tradition it is connected with 
the first habitation of Noah and his 
landing from the ark. Gcog. Diet. 

Ka^r-Shirin, Azarbijan ... 

81 

6<» 

i 

1 

36 

40 

Near Kirmisin, between Hamadan and 
Hnlwan on in Baghdad road. It was 
named after the beautiful Shirin wife 
or mistress of Khusrau Parwiz. The 
legend of its building is told by Yakut 
who says that this monarch was famed 
for three incomparable treasures, his 
horse Shabdiz, his mistress 81iirm and 










his minstrel Balahbad. 

^aimarah, in the Jabal 

81 

60 

31 

40 

See under Shahrazur for Jabal. 

district 

Maraghah, Azarbijan 

82 


37 

20 

The name of this town was originally 
Afraz Ilaroz. The army of Marwan, 
Governor of Armenia and Azarbijan 
under Hish^in the Uraayyad Caliph 
here encamped in one of his expedi- 
tions. The stable litter of the cavalry 






and beasts of burden covered the plain 
and the animals constantly rolling 


11 
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Names. 

Lonoi-^ 

TUDE. 

Lati- 

tude. 

« 

Notes, 


Mt 

D. 

M. 

D. 


Tabriz, Aznrbijan 

82 

1 

37 


themselves about ki it (tamarmgh, 
it received the *name of the’ 

“village of Mardghah” and subse- 
quently Maraghah only, (YAkut.) Its 
chief fame is derived from its connec- 
tion with the famous astronomer Na- 
sirn’ddin Tusi to whom this town was 
assigned by Hulaku for his observations, 
and Abulfeda notices a hill outside the 
city where Na^iru’ddin used to observe 
the stars. 

Tauris, the seat of the royal residence 

Ardabil, AzarbijAn 

82 

26 

37 

20 

of the Tartar dynasty of Hulagu till its 
transfer to SultAniyyah the new capi- 
tal founded by KhudAbandah. Abidf. 
See its history in D Herbelot. 

A note to the text says that this name 

Mayinah, Azarbijan 

82 

30 

37 


occurs twice in every MS. and that 
hero Dabil in Armenia is probably 
meant. Abulfeda gives the Lon. 72® 
40', Lat. 88® (Kandn) and Lon. 70® 20', 
Lat, 37° 25' (Atwal) and calls it the 
capital of Interior Armenia. 

Two days^ march from Maraghah, in K. 

Kirinism, or Kirman Sliah 

83 


34 

30 

3 . Miana. , 

Kermanshah in K. J. 

in the Jabal dist. 
Dainawar Do. 

83 


36 


In YAlj^ut Dinawar, N.-W. of Hamadnn, 

llama^an, Mah n’l Basrah 

83 


3G 


near Kirmisin. It is placed by the 
author of the Azizi at 40 parasangs 
from Mausil, 10 from the source of the 
ZAb. and 40 from MarAghAh, 

HamadAn (or dAn) with its districts 





formed what was called the MAh of 
Basrah, as Dinawar and its dist. formed 
the MAh of Kufah. The word MAh 

(^U) is derived from the same name 

as Media (MAda) according to Lagarde 
and Olshausen (Guyard 11. 11. p. 163, 
n.) and employed by geographers in 
the sense of province. In the Diet, 
de la Perse, (v. MAh DinAr) the word 
is*the Persian ‘Moon* given to many 
towns and countries on acconnt of its 
influence on their fertility, a deriva- 
tien given by YAkdt under MAh DinAr 
and evidently fictitious. Zamakshari 
has a simpler explanation. The people 
of Basrah, he says, call a town ‘ MAh * 
and they employ Mah u*l Basrah, MAh 
uT KAfah, as they would use ]^a 9 a- 
batuT Ba 9 rah, Ac. The grammatical 
niceties of inflection connected with 
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Names. ' 

Lonqi- 

TUDE. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 

j 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

♦ 

Zanjan, Jabal. diet. 

83 


36 

30 

this construction are too long to tran- 
scribe (y. 3^). Hamadin with 

Nah4wand and Kamm form the Mah 
n’l Basrah. 

The most northern of the Jabal villages, 

Muk&n, borders of Arran 

83 


38 


on the borders of Azarbijan. 

Two marches distant from Derbond ac- 

Sohraward, Jabal diet. .. 

83 

20 

36 


cording to Ibn Haukal, but Abulfeda 
states that tho town exists no longer 
and the name is applied to a tract of 
country bordering the Caspian, visited 
as winter quarters by Tartar hordes. 

Near Zanjan, a little town inhabited by 

Nnb&wand, M^hn’l Basrah, 

83 

15 

34 

20 

Kurds, Abulf. 

According to Ynkut, Nahawand or Nihd- 

Jabal. dist. 

Bimnnshahr, of Uamadan 

84 

* 30 

37 

30 

wand. Its situation is well known, 
its idle derivation from Noah (Nuh 
Awand) may bo read in the extract 
from Yakut in the Diet, do la Perse. 

A mere village. Abulf. 

Burujird, Do. ... 

84 

30 

36 

20 

18 parasangs from Hamaddn on the 

Abhar, J abal. diat. 

84 

30 

36 

55 

Jabal dist., produces saffron. Abnlf. 
Tho text has incorrectly Ubhar. Yakut 

Kautam, Gilan 

84 

40 

37 

20 

correctly places it between !^azwin 
and Zanjan and Hamadan, tho latter 
forming tho apex of the triangle of 
which the base is Kazwm and Zanjan, 
almost equally bisected by Abhar. It 
is said to bo called Auhar by tho Per- 
sians and a fanciful derivation given 
of Ab. water and ‘liar’ a millstone, 
which latter signification I do lot any 
where find. v. Diet, de la Perse. 

At one day’s march from the sea, said 

Karaj, Jabal. dist. ... 

74 

45 

34 


to have been a considerable town, but 
it is not marked in the map. 

The text has erroneously i for i in the' 

i 

Sawah, Do. 

85 


* 36 

15 

Lou. It is a town half way between 
Hamadan and Isfahan— called also 
Karaj-i-Abi Dulaf, having been founded 
by this general of the Caliph al Ma- 
mun. Abulf. Yakut. 

1 Situate W. of llayy, and S. of Talakan, 

Ij^azwm, Do. 

85 


36 

30 

and 12 parasangs from Kumm. 

Saltaniyyah, Do. 

85 

... 

36 

30 

In Azarbijan. Its ruins are marked on 






K. J. It is immediately south of 
Zanjiin, a town founded by Khuda- 
bandah son of Arghun, 12th of the 
llkhan dynasty D’Herbelot. art. 

Al Giaptu and Ibn Batutah. II. 114 
Abulf. places it in the 6th Climate. 
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THE FOURTH CLIMATE. 


Names. 

i 

Lonqi- 

TQDB. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


m. 

D. 

M. 

D. 1 


Abali or Awah, Jabal. diet. 

85 

10 

34 

40 

In K. J. Arab, at thAfoot of tbo Kara* 
gban Mts. 27 parasangs^nortb-east of 
IIamad4n. 

^umm Do. ... 

84. 

40 

34 

45 

Kum in K. J. directly S. of Teheran. 
The inhabitants are all Shiahs and 
Yakut amusingly describes the attempt 
of a Sunni Governor to find any one 
named Abu Bakr in the whole town. 

A wretched tatterdemalion was at 
length produced after a long search 
as the only specimen the climate could 
grow of that name. 

JarbadV^o Do. ... 

c 

85 

35 

34 

... 

Between Karaj and Hamadan, There 
is another of the name between Astara- 
bAd and Jurjau. 

Kasban Do. ... 

86 

12 

36 


A smaller town than Kumm and in its 
vicinity Its houses mostly construc- 
ted of mud and their inhabitants Sliiahs. 
Abnlf. 

Natanz Do. ... 

86 

30 

38 

13 

A small town 20 parasangs from Isfa- 
han. Ahiilf. 

Dambawand Do 

86 

20 

35 

35 

Demavend in K. J. It marks the frontier 
of Rayy. 

Rayy Do. ... 

86 

20 

35 

63 

The ancient Rhag®. . 

With Kaiar is coupled w*'. the text 

a corrupt name, perhaps, a misscript for 
Salous from which it is only a march 
distant. Kaiar is a town S. E. of 
I^ahajan, which is S. E. of Resht. 

Kaiar, in Dailam 

8 

50 

36 

35 

Kbuwar, Jabal dist. 

• 

87 

10 

35 

40 

A dependency of Rayy between that 
town and Simnan, 

Talakaii 

85 

45 

36 

30 

Between Kazwln and Abhar, not to bo 
confounded with tho Talakan of Khu- 
rasan. 

Hausam, Gilan 

85 

10 

37 

10 

In tho Jabal district beyond Tabaristan 
and Dailam is all the information in 
Yakut. 

Dailaman (lafah^n) 




... 

Ya^ut describes it as one of the villages 
of Isfahan in the Jurjan territory. 

Dasht (Do.) 





A village of tho Isfahan district— also 
a small town in the mountains be- 
tween Irbil and Tabriz populated by 
^Curds. Yaljiut. 

Laliajan, Gilan 

... 

... 

... 


A|wal, Lon. 74“ Lat. 36“, 16'. 

Wimah, town of Dumba- 
wand. 





Do. „ 77^ 20' „ 36^ 10'. K4nu.n, 
Lon. 76“, 35' Lat. 36°, 20'. A small 
town between Rayy and Tabaristan. 
Abulf. 

Amnl, Tabaristan 

... 

... 


• •• 

Atwal, Lon. 77° 20' Lat. 86®, 35'. Capital 
of Tabaristan. 

Damagbdn, Kumis 





Atwal, 78° 55' Lat. 36°, 20'. The largest 
of the towns in Kdmis territory ac- 
cording to Ibn ^aukal called by YAkut. 
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Longi- Lati- 

TUDK. TUDB. 

Names. Notes. 

M. D. I M 


Simnan, Capital rf J^umis 
Bijar^ Mazandaran 

Sari, Do. ... 88| 37 


Bistam, IJLumis 89 30 36 


Astardbad, Mazandaran .. 35i 

Jurjan, Capital of its pro- 
vince. 


Furawah, Khurasan 

90| 


39{ 

SabzawAr ... 

91 

30| 

36| 

Isfarain or Mihrjan, Khu- 
rAsan 

91 

40| 

36! 


AtwAl, Lon. 78^ Lat. 36^. l^aniln Lon. 
79°. Lat. 36°. 

A pictnresqno town between Baihak 
and Bist^m, two days’ march from the 
latter. Diet do la Perse. 

Also written and more commonly Sari- 

yah, its derivation from ‘ Tra- 

velling by night ” according to Yakut 
but the reason is not evident. It lies 
3 parasangs from the sea and 18 from 
Amul. 

10 According to Gnyard, properly Bastam 
and vulgarly Bistam j bnt Yakut gives 
only the latter orthography. He adds 
that its apples known as Bistami are 
beautiful atm ruddy and are sent to Irak, 
It is celebrated also for two character- 
istics and fatal to two disorders which 
have little in common except blindness, 
namely, love and opthalmia. A lover is 
said to have been unknown and a 
draught of its waters is sufficient to still 
the ardour of any unsuspecting visitor. 
Bnt romance is not a necessity of 
existence and the continuity of the 
population is not affected. Taken fast- 
ing, for a SvawSfs <rr6tJLa, the bitterness 
of the water is likewise salutary, 
and effectual when used medicinally 
against hemorrhoids. The town de- 
serves to be recommended as an excel- 
lent Spa. 

A 

Its ruins alone are marked in K. J. 

On the frontier of Khwarizm ; it is called 
Ribat Furawah, a fort constructed by 
Abdu’llah b. Tahir in the Caliphate of 
Mamun. Abulf. 

15| The chief town of the canton of Baihak 
a position previously held by the town 
of Klmsraujird. 

55 In the environs of Naisabur half way to 
Jurjan. The name of Mihrjan is said to 
have been given to it by Khusran Ku- 
bfid, father of Nushirwan, on account 
of the beauty of its climate and the 
freshness of its air. (Abulf.) Abu’l Ka- 
sim al Baihaki according to Yakut, says 
that the ancient form of the name' was 
IsbarAin, from tsbar, a buckler, and 
Ain custom, on account of the tradi- 
tional usage of this weapon of defence 
from the time of Isfandiyar. 
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TUDE. 

Lati- 
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D.« 

M. 

D. M. 

Abaskfin, Mizahdardn ... 

89 

65 

37 10 

Mszindn, frontier of Khu- 

90 

35 

36 ... 

rasan 




Turshiz 

90 

« 

15 

85 ... 

liTaishabdr, one of tho chief 

92 

30 

36 20 

cities of Khurasan 




Tub, Khurasan 

92 

30 

34 20 

Mashhad, it adjoins Nukdn 

92 

33 

34 29 

• 




Tun ... 

92 

30 

34 30 

Nukan, not the Naukfin of 

92 

... 

38 ... 

Mashhad 




l^ain, Khnrasan 

93 

20 

37 30 

Ziizan, Kohistan 

93 

30 

35 20 

Buzjan, Khurasan 

94 

... 

36 ... 

Marw, Shahjalian, Do. ... 

94 

20 

37 40 


Notbs. 


The text has Abisgun, f follow the safer 
direction of Yakut ; sitnStod on the 
borders of tho Caspian ; 24 para- 
sangs from Jnrjan. 

On the extreme frontier of Khnrdsan 
bordering on Irak. 

The text has turned the Lon. into a 
series of 3 figures and marked the town 
as nnknown. A reference to Yakut 
would have shown that Turshish or Tur- 
uithith, celebrated for its savants and 
devotees, is a town and district depen- 
dent on Naisabur. The Persian ortho- 
graphy of tho name is correctly repre- 
sented in tho text, (v. Diet, do la Perse. 
390. n.) In tho Zinat-u’l Majalis, it is 
said that in one of its boroughs called 
Kashmir, is a cypress celebrated for its 
beauty and height and said to have 
been planted by Gushtasp the sage, 
and alluded to by Firdausi in his Shah 
Namah, (Mohl. t. IV, p. 3G4). It was 
uprooted by tho order, it is said, of tho 
Abbasido Mutawakkil, who was cer- 
tainly capable of tho barbarity. 

One figure too many in the Lon. Ydkut 
writes Naisabur-vnlg. Nashaur. 

Known as Meshed. It stands on tho 
ruins of Naukan and takes its name 
froui the Mausoleum (Mashhad) of Ali, 
son of Musa ar Kid ha, and is too well- 
known for description. 

Town of Kohistan near Kain. Diet, de la 
Perse. 

The Lon. of both this and the preceding 
are misprinted in the text, this must 
bo the Nukan in the environs of Naisli- 
bur. 

Tho capital of Kohistan. Kayn in K. J. 

Between Herat and Naisabur. 

A small town 4 marches from Naisa- 
buw 

I refer tho reader to the Diet, de la 
Perso for the lengthy extract from 
Yakut of this celebrated town, destined 
perhaps to become more celebrated 
under another Tartar invasion more 
permanent than those that preceded 
it. Its fevers, dysenteries, guinea- 
worm and its horseflies detract from its 
convenience as a residence. Yalkut had 
it not been for the devastations of the 
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D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


ler&t, Khnr^sdn 

94 

20 

34 

80 

Tartar, would willingly have spent his 
days there. 

^arakhs Do. 

94 

30 

37 

8 

In the text read 8, for 3, min. of Lat. 

B&^agbis Do. 

94 

30 

34 

20 

Yakut writes it with i which I follow j 
a dependency of Herdt, the chief town 
or towns of the canton being Bamiin 
and Baun that adjoin 

each other. 

^larw ir Bud, known ns 
Murgh&b 

94 

t 

36 

30 

The word signifies a white flint that 

gives fire, and rud is a stream, (the 

Murghab). The town is 4 days* march 
(Abulf. says live) from its more cele- 
brated namesake. The relative adjec- 
tive of this name is Marwarudi, and 
that of the other is Marwazi, to dis- 
tinguish them. 

of Herat 

94 

1 30 

34 

35 

Name of a cluster of villages at 2 para- 
sangs from Her4t, and called at Herat, 
Mslan. Ys^ut. 

Bashang 

• 

95 

40 

36 

3 

Bushanj in Yakut, a picturesque town, 
10 parasangs from Ilerdt, According 
to the Diet, do la Perse, the Persian 
name is Fushanj deriving its origin 
from the son of Afrasiab. 

Baghshur, Khurasan 

96 

25 

36 


A small town between II or At and Marw 
ar Rud. Yakut passed by this in 
A. U. 616 and it was then nearly in 
ruins. The name of Bagh is also given 
to this town and the relative adjective 
Baghawi formed from it, nA quite 
according to grammatical rule. YAkut. 

)$[armain, Marw Shah- 
jahin 

97 

25 

36 

55 

Situated on the Marw river, formerly 
called Barkadir, but changed to Kari- 
nain, (dual of Karin, the two neigh- 
bours) because it was joined to Marwar 
Rud from which it is 4 marches dis- 
tant. 

Dandanklin Do. ... 

97 

3C 

) 37 


A small locality two marches from Marw 
in the Sarakhs direction. Its cotton is 
said to be of excellent quality and it 
produces silk. 

Sharmakan 

104 

... 

36 

41 

By the Persians called Jarmakan, a small 
town in the I^farain dist. four marches 
from Naisabur, in the Khurasan hills. 

T&laV&n, Khur&s^n 

95 

\ ... 

36 

; 3( 

) Not to be confounded with the TAlakAn 
between l^azwin and Abhar in ^the 
Jabal Dist. This one is said by Yakut 
to lie between Balkh and Marw ar Rud, 
at three days’ march from the latter. 
It is not marked in the maps. Another 
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Nanss. 

LonoI- 

TUDB. 

H 

c 

Notbs. 


B. 

M. 




Farydb 

99 


86 

45 

Talakdn is in BadaV<hdn near ^undnz 
below the spurs of the Hindu Kush. 
The text omits the tens in the min. of 

Balkh, capital of Khnrd- 

101 

40 

36 

41 

Lon. but similar errors aro almost too 
numerous to notice. Farydb is a well- 
known town of Jarjan, 6 marches from 
Balkh, 3 from Shubrnkin and 3 from 
Tdlakau. Zahir Farydbi was from this 
town. 

snn 

Bdmian, Zabalistan ... 

102 


84 

36 


Haldward 

101 

*40 

87 

80 

A town of Khnttal, a province of Khu- 

« 

Balasaghun 

101 

i 

30 

37 

40 

rasdn in Transoxiana of which the 
chief towns are this and Ldwakand. 
Khnttal is comprised between the 
Waksh and Badakhshan rivers. 

This is placed by Abulf. in the 7th Cli- 

Siminjan, Takhdristan ... 

102 


36 


mate. A frontier town of Turkestan 
across the Jaxartes, near Ksshgar, 
(Abulf.) in whose time it was in the 
hands of the Tartars. De Gtiignes, 
speaks of Malikshdh, son of Alp Ars- 
lan, in 1089, as taking Samarkand and 
passing on to Ouzkend, compelling the 
king of Kashghar to read the Khutbah 
and mint tlie coin in' his name and 
forcing tribute from the princes of 
Taraz, Balasgonn and Isfijdb. 

A small locality in Tiikharistdn wedged 

• 

^iibddidn, territory of 

102 


37 

45 

in in between Balkh and Baghldn in the 
derdes, inhabited by a branch of the 
Bani Taraim. It is 2 marches from 
Balkh to Khulm and 5 on to Andorabah 
by Siminjan. Yakut. 

A pleasant spot full of orchards, Abnif. 

Balkh 

Walwdlijy in Tnkbaristan 

102 

20 

36 


the town and district are marked in 
the survey map, across the Oxus directly 
N. of Khulm. 

The capital of Tukharistan according to 

l^aghanyan, Transoxiana 

102 

40 

36 

60 

Abulf. which was anciently the king- 
dom of the Ephthalitos (Hayatilah) 
4 parasangs from Taikan. 

Pronounced Jaghanyan in Persian; the 

Tai^dn, Talcbdriatdn 

102 

5( 

37 

25 

xii'.me of the town is extended to the 
country about it, larger than Tirmi4 
but not so rich or populous. Abulf. 

In the environs of Balkh. It is sepa- 

Anderdb, Khnrdsan 

108 

45 

86 


rated by a distance of 7 parasangs from 
Khuttal Abulf. 

Between Ghaznah and Balkh, the road 

Badaksbdn 

104 

40 

37 

20 

by which caravans enter K4bul. Ad- 
jacent is the moutain of Panjhir with 
its mines of silver. 
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Kabul 1 

104 

40 

34 

30 


Banjbir, KabjHst^n 

104 

40 

34 

30 

Properly Panjhir, Yakut, see Vol. II, 
p. 399. n. 

Lanighan „ 

104 

60 

34 

3 


Karwez, Badakshan 

105 

1 

20 

1 

36 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Tho text marking the word 

as corrupt and the place unknown. 
Gladwin writes Gardiz, but this Tuman 
is S. of Kabul and S. E. of Ghazni. 
I would propose Kunduz though I find 
no trace of this name in Yakut, Abulf., 
or Ibn Haiikal. Iticliardson (Diet.) 
calls Kunduz, a city built by Jamshid, 
Its striking similarity to the famous 
caatlo of Gangdiz, and tho namo Kang 
or Gang signifying Sogdiana, (Reinaud 
Abulf. I, ceixiii) suggests inferences 
which are attractive to pursuers of 
verbal analogies but aro oftetjer fal- 
lacious than otherwise. In tho Burh&n 
i Kati, Kunduz is said to bo a contrac- 
tion of Kuhan diz, i. e., the ancient 
citadel, and is a town in Turan built by 
Feridun, now called Baikancl. Yakut, 
under Baikand, makes no allusion to 
the former namo. 

Jirm, Badakshan 

101 

20 

36 

• •• 


Kashmir 

93 

40; 

1 

i 

1 

j 

1 

36 

! 

15 

I read for ^ of the text for dog, 

of Lon. and ^ for min. of Lat. These 

alterations which tho similarity of the 
letters and tho constant inaccuracic.s 
of the text justify, will bring thfetown 
approximately to the location of Tar- 
shiz (p. 86} of whicli it is a neighbour. 
Yakut places it near Naisabur. 

Source of the Mihraii, 

125 

i 

— 

36 

... 


(Indus) 

Sarfataiu ... 

1 

i 

! 



... 

From this name to the end, the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat. do not occur in tho 
principal MSS. Many of tho names 
are repetitions of those preceding and 
very corrupt. 

Jisr 

... 1 




A place near ^^irah, tho scone of a battle 
between the Persians and Arabs in 
A. H. 13, in which tho latter were de- 
feated. The word signifies a bridge, 
which was thrown across the Euphrates 
by which the Arabs advanced to tbo 
attack. Yakul** 

9arr&ti 

... 

... 

... 

•*. 

Preceded. 

l^arddah 




... 


FAi-hAn ? 


... 

... 

... 



12 
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Namks. 


Longi- Lati- 
tude. TUDB. 

1*0 I M. D. I M. 


Notes. 


Mai An P 
Abrakhis P 
Andmiyyah ? 
^armasm 
Daurak 


Diyar Bakr 

l^arinain 

Ninawa 


Palangan f 
Kaisar 


Bijayab, Mauritania 


Bnlansia 

Samiia 

Ajaa 

Irijah, Syrian coast 


Rakbah P 
^aliylin, IJ^-innasrin 


l^dritn, of Aleppo 


Famyah, (Apamea) 


Shaizar 
^arnat, Syria 


Preceded as ^irmisin. 

This is mentioned by Abnlf. as a depen- 
dency of Khdzistan, 10 parasangs from 
Basyan and 18 from Arrajan, in the 
3rd Climate. 

Preceded. 

Do. 

Nineveh, the lat. of this place is the 
same as Mansil which it faces on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris, Lat. 36° 
30^ Lon. 67° Abnlf. 

Atwal, Lon. 60°, Lat. 40°. IjTaisariyyah 
in Asia Minor, capital of the Ottoman 
Sultans, concurrently or alternately 
with Iconium, Abnlf. 

Placed by Yakut on tho sea-shore on the 
borders of Africa proper and the 
Maghrib or N.-W. Africa, throe days* 
jonrnoy from Milali, It is the modern 
Bougie. 

Valencia, Lon 20° Lat., 38° 6'. Abulf. 
Samos, preceded, as 55,hAmuB. 

Do. 

Erek, Lon. 60° 15', Lat. 34°, a small 
town defended by a citadel, 12 miles 
8. of Tripoli, a parasang from the sea, 
tho most northern part of tho Damas- 
cus territory. 

Lon. 60° 10', Lat. 35°, 10° celebrated as 
one of the strongest fortresses of Syria, 
W. of Laodicea fLadikiyeh) and one 
march from it (Abnlf.) It is Sajun 
in K. J. 

Lon. 60° 30', Lat. 35° 50', a small town 
2 marches W. of Aleppo, and one from 
Antioch, Abulf. It is marked in K. J. 
Lon. 61°, 8', Lat 35°, district of Sbaizar, 
pronounced also with a prosthetic Alif. 
Another Famyah, a town situate on 
ftthe Famu’s Silh near WasiL Abnlf. 

Has preceded. 

On the Orontes between Emessa and 
If^innasrm, Lon. 61° 66', Lat. 34°, 46' 
(Abnlf.) Epiphaneia ; the location o| 
Plotemy is Lon. 69° 36', Lat, 30° 26'' 
It is supposed to be identioal with 
Hamath (2, Sam. viii, 9, Kings, viii, 
65, Is X, 9,)oalled also Hamath the Great. 
It was called Hamath in St. Jerome’s 
day (see Smith Geog. Diet.) Abulf. says 
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M. 

> 

•• 





it is remarkable like Shaizar for the 
quantity of its norias ; even among the 
Syrian cities. 

kfarash, a fortress of 
Syria 





Atwdl, Lon. 61®, Lat. 36® 30'. One of 
two fortresses, the other Hadath, on 
the Syrian frontier. They were both 
captured by Khdlid, A. H. 15, Marash 
dismantled and its inhabitants driven 
out. Abulf. Annuls I. 227. Ue Sacy in 
his Chrest. Arab, says, that its anci- 
ent name was Germanicia corrupted 
by the Syrians into Baniki, I. 130, 

U?itab, dependency of 
Kinnasrm 





Lon. 62® 30', Lat. 36°, 30. It is 3 m.-irchos 
N. of Aleppo, and at no gre.at distance 
is the mined fortress of Doluk, which 
name frequently recurs in the history 
of the wars between Suladiii and Nur- 
n’ddin. Dolulc or Delmio .a.s ho writes 
it, Do Sacy identifies with the ancient 
Doliche, (Chrost. Arab ITI. 109) bni 
this name was applied (Dolicho or 
Dolichisto, a long island) to the pre- 
sent Kaknva S. of Lycia by Ptolemy, 
Pliny and Alexander in his Periplns of 
Lycia. There is no other Doliche men- 
tioned in the Geog. Diet. 

[li^n Kaifa, Islan'h in the 
Euphrates 

! 

1 1 

! 

i 



It is a town and fortress of considerable 
size, overlooking the Tigris between 
Amid and the Jazirat-i Ibn Omar of 
Diyar Bakr. Yakut says the river there 
is crossed by a bridge, the largest ho 
ha<I ever soon of a single span, flanked 
by two smaller ones. Amid is now Diyar 
Bakr. The location in the t^xt is 
strangely in error. It is marked in 
K. J. as llosn Kef a. 

Sifrt, Diyar Rabiah 





Lou. 68°, Lat. 37®, 20', a town situate on 
a hill N. B. of the Tigris, one day’s 
march and a half from Mayyafarikin, 
and 4 from Amid, to the S. of which 
Siirt stands, Abnlf. 

Tak, Sijistdn 

.j 


• 


Lon. 8U®, 30', Lat. 34°, 40, a fortress on 
a high mountain near an elbow formed 
by the Helmand in Sijistin. Abulf. 
Yakut docs not mention it. 

iiflinj P (Maydnij, Mayd- 
nah) 

Carun P 
ililan 

... 

... 



Has preceded, (p. 82.) 

awain 





This district dependent on Nais^burof 
which Azildhwar is the chief town. It 
is culled by the Persians Kowan or 
Gowan, Abulf. II. 11. 191. 

rdjpain, (between Naisa- 
bur and Jurjun 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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Jim, in the Nais^bur ter- 
ritory, 

Farjistan ? 

Maru ? 

Karaj i Abi Dnlaf ... 
Nasa, Khurasan 


Has preceded. 

Lon. 82®, 8', Lat. 38°, in KhnrdsAn on 
the confines of the desert, 67 parasangs 
N. of Sarakhs. Yiikut gives the ori- 
gin of its name from the abandonment 
of the town by the male population 
on the advance of the Muhammadans. 
Seeing women, bnt only women, they ex- 


claimed. “ These are women 


Abi ward, Khurasan 
Shahristan, frontiers of 
Khurasan 


lakalkand, Takhariatan .. 


Farabr or Firabr, on the 
Oxus. 


Farmyab ? ... 

Tamghaj 


let ns go and fight elsewhere,” and the 
name Nisa or Nasa was thus comme- 
morated. He places it at 2 days’ 
journey from Sarakhs ; 5 from Marw ; 
1 from Abivard and 6 or 7 from Naisa- 
bur. 

.Abivard in K. J. 

This is another name for Isfahan, which 
followed the ancient name of Jayy. 
It fell into ruin and was replaced by 
Ynhudiyyah, a mile distant from Shah- 
ristiln and two from Jayy. The name 
of Yahudiyyah arose from the tradition 
that Nabuchadnozzar, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusaloin transported its in- 
habitants to Isfahan. Jayy-Tsfahan fell 
into decay but the Jewish quarter 
prospered. This tradition according to 
Gnyard is to bo found in the Talmud, 
V. Abulf. II. II. 160. There is a long 
article in Yakut on this city. 

Atwal. 92° 20', Lat. 36° 30'. A small 
town of Takharistan. The prosthetic 
alif is sometimes dropped and the word 
pronounced without it. Abulf. 

Atwal 87'’ 30', Lat. 38° 45'. On the 
Oxus towards Bokhara. Abulf. Accord- 
ing to Yakut, it is a smalltown between 
the Oxus and Bokhara, and one parasang 
from the river ; formerly called Hibat 
fahir b. Ali. 

This is the name of Northern China. 
Abulf., II, III, 230 n. According to 
D’Uorbelot, Tamgag or Tamgaz (his 
transliteration of names defied even 
the penetration of Gibbon) is the 
name of a race of Turks or Turko- 
mans, the same nation as the Gnz., who 
took prisoner Sultan Sanjar the Sel- 
juk. 
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1 TUDE. 
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1 TUDE. 

Notes. 


D. ! 

1 

M. 

D. 

1 

M. 

> 

Lhuttlau. Transoxkttia ... 



i 

... 

... 

The name of n group of places beyond 
Balkh, a district distinct from Waksb, 
but under one and the same government. 
Its capitals are Ilalsward and Lawa* 
kand, Abulf II, 11, 228. It has been 
previously mentioned. 

Vaksb, Do. 

... 

... 



Atwal Lon. 90° 30', Lat. 38° 20', a town 
of the Saghiriyan dist. in Transoxiana. 

ihamin, in Saghanyan ... 

iLo ^ 4 * 4 ^ ? 



... 

... 

... 

Abulf. Of this latter mention has been 
made. 


The Fifth Climate. 


JshbOnah, Spanish Penin- 
sula 

36 

45 

42 

40 

Also called Lrehbunah. Yakiit 'OAioarel- 
irup of Ptol. Lisbon. The deg. of Lat. 
in the text for this and the next name 
are inaccurate. 

Shantarin Do. 

18 

10 

42 

45 

Ancient Scalabis, now Santarem. After 
the fall of the empire, it received the 
name of St. Irene, from St. Iria, who 
there suffered martyrdom. Rcinaud. 
The text has incorrectly Santerin. 

Centre of the Isle of 

Cadiz • ,, 

21 

2 

48'l 

50 

Madinah i Walid ,, 

21 

52 

29! 

20 

Valladolid. 

Miirsyah ,, 

2S 


43l 

... 

Murcia. 

Madinah i Salem ,, 

29 

*10 

39 

20 

Medina Celi. 

Danya, Spain 

31 

30 

41 

30 

Uenia, anciently Dianiura or Artemisi- 
um from a temple of Diana that stood 
on a lofty promentory of the E. coast 
of Hispiinia Tarraconensis. 

Fiitelah, Bast Do. 

30 

30 

43 

55 

Tudela. 

Bara^ustah „ ,, 

31 

30 

42 

30 

Bead and the deg of Lat. 

i»A/o for Saragossa, Caesar Au- 

gusta. 

Turtushah „ „ 

31 

30 

40 


Tortosa, Colonia Julia Augusta Dertosa. 

Jazirah i Mayurkah, Medi- 
terranean 

34 

10 

39 

40 

Majorca, see p. 77, a different location 
given. 

Haikal, known as Haikal i 
Zuhrah (Temple of 
Venus) N. Spain 

34 

... 

43 

... 

Port vendres, Templum Veneris. 

Barshalonah, country of 
the Franks 

34 

30 

42 


For Lat. read for Barcelona, 

ancient Barcino, traditionally founded 
by Hercules and rebuilt by Hamil- 
car Barcus who gave it the name* of 
his family, G. D. Smith. 

Arbunah, Spain or beyond 
it 

36 

IS 

43 


Not Urbunah as in the text, Narbo 
Martins, the Roman colony was found- 
ed in B. C. 118, D. E The Arab 
geographers are divided as to its posi- 
tion whether in Spain or beyond it. 


H 


THE PIPVH CLIMATE. 



j Long?- 

Lati- 

' f 


TUDE. 

TUDD 


Manes. 




1 

Notes. 

1 . 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Parra kunah, ■ country of 

33 


43 

22 

Tarragona, ^I’nrraoo, a Phoenician colony, 

the Franks 





its name Tarohon said mean a cita- 

del, probably derived from its sitnation 
on a high rock above the soa, v. Geog. 
Diet. 

Fenun, in Frankish torri- 

41 

• •• 

41 

20 

Anciently Genua, the orthography Janua 

tory 





to support the tradition of its found- 
ation by Janus has no authority. 

■luTniyah, city of the Pope 

33 


41 

21 


Jabusah ? 

Hadmah i Tabarkah 

*55 

12 

48 

15 

On the Mauritanian coast, E. of Bona 
but this lat. does not harmonize with 
previous latitudes in Mauritania. Yakut 
gives but one town of Tabbarkah and 





j 

places it with accuracy near Beja and 
to the east of the town are tho castles 


sj 




Benzert (Bisorta.) 

azirah i jSii 


60 

42 

15 

The word is not pointed in tho original 
and no indication is given. 

azirah i, Sabalyi P 

55 

15 

48 

15 

lansalya 

45! 

30 

45l 

1 1 


iiiddio of the Pontus 

35 

15 

46 

5 


Euxinns. 






• 

35 
1 36 

45 

46 

32 

1 I have little doubt that for Asfaras 
should bo read Bosporus and the waters 
' of this channel are *horo intended. 
The origin of tho Thracian Bosporus 
attracted attention from tho earli(‘st 
times .and it was the received opinion 
that the union of tho Knxine and tho 
Mediterranean was cfTected by a violent 
disruption of the continent in the 
deluge of Deucalion, v. G. D. Smith. 

Tho name in tho text is without vowel 
points. 

I do not hesitate in the emdendation 
Borysthenos (Dnieper) and the mouths 
of tho river are hero intended. There 
may be ingenuity, there is no profit 
in the discovery ; the whole list of 
Abul Fazl is the work of a scribe, 
not of a geographer. 

Marmaros ? 

« 

The name is unpointed. Perhaps Istros. 

Tho Don. 

The second word is a corruption of Palus 
Mmotis, which ocenrs in Abulfodah in 

i 

Middle of Mdnus P 

Phe extreme of the Yar- 
Vahi territory. ? 

Months of the Tanais ... 

p ... 





another similar form as Mani|;a8ch, 11, 
II, 143. 


paya,inBum (Asia Minor) 

62 

... 

39 

30 

The ancient Ooracesinm, the boundary 





between Pamphylia and Cilicia, v. 
Ibn Batu^ah, II, 265. 
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D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

t 

^mmlinyyah Asia Jifinor... 

• 

64 


43 

... 

Read deg. of Lat ^ for The an- 

cient Amorinm. 

Akuryah, called also Anka- 


40 

41 

45 

In Abulf. Ankuryah. Now Angora. 

rah, Do. 

Makodunyah, prov. of 





60 

55 

41 

... 

MaKcSoWa. 

Constantinople. 





The white city, 3 days* march, N.-W. of 
Iconiiim. 

Al^shahr, Asia Minor 

65 

... 

41 

40 

Kunyah „ ... 

66 

30 

41 

40 

Iconinm. 

Kaisariyyah „ ... 

60 

15 

40 


CjDsarea, originally Mazaca, afterwards 
Enseboia, the residence of the kings of 
Cappadocia. The name was changed 
to Crosarea by Tiberius. G. D. 

Aksarai „ ... 

67 

45 

40 

... 

The white Palace, the ancient Archelais. 

Siw&s „ ... 

71 

30 

40 

10 

Sebasteia on tjiellalys ; Potnpey increas- 
ed the town and gave it the name of 
Megalopolis ; it was made the capital of 
Armenia Minor. 

Tarabazun 

78 


43: 

1 


Trobizonde. Anciently Trapezus named 
probably from its situation on a table 
land above the sea. Its annals are of 
historical interest from the time of 
Xenophon’s retreat to its fall under 
Mahomed II in 1460. 

Shimsh^t ^ 

73 

15 

40 


Samosata, the birth-place of Lucian. 
Its situation on the Euphrates gave it, 
great strategical importance and it was 
seized by Vespasian when Antiochus, 
king of Commageno, meditated an 
alliance with the Partisans to throw 
oEf the yoke of Rome. It contained the 
royal residence. 

Malazjird, Armenia 

76 

... 

39 

30 

A small town near Arzun and* N. of 
Bidlis. Abnlf. 

Akhlat Do. 

75 

50 

39 

.0 

Now Aklat on Lake Van. 

Baba’l J^adid 

76 


41 


Bead Lat. Lo. Darband or the famous 

Iron Gates called the Gate of Gates, 
Babu’ 1 Abwab. The long article of 
Yakut translated in the Diet, de la 
Perse, p. 71, is an epitome of eastern 
knowledge or legend of its origin. 

Arzanjan 

73 

... 

39 

• 

50 

In Armenia, between Siwas and Brze- 
roum at 40 parasangs from either 
Abulf. 

Arzan ’nr Rum, Armenia 

76 

... 

39 

55 

Erzeroum. . 

Bardah, in Arran ... 

88 


40 

30 

For Lon.^* road ^ and the capital 

of Arr&n at the extreme of Azarbi^an 
nearly in ruins in Abulfeda’s time. 

Shamkdr do.* ... 

83 


41 

50 

Correct the Lon. and Lat. in the text, 
which are missoripts. Gladwin’s MS. 
has the true reading *, a fortress near 
Bard^h. 



Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

• 

Notes. 

19 . 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Shankarah P 

83 


38 

i 4C 

> # 

^rzandrtim 

78 


41 

16 

> Marked doubtful in the ^ext, but it is 
evidently a replica of Arzan ilr Rdm, 
by an ignorant copyist. 

[’aflis, Garjistan ... 

83 


43 

... 

Tiflis, or Tafiis (Yakut permits either 
vowel) capital of Georgia. The text omits 
two necessary points in the Lon. and Lat. 

Sailakan, Arran 

83 

30 

39 

1 

50 

Situate in the defile of Khazaran, near 
Shirwan, six parasangs from Warthan. 

liakuvah, Shirwdn 

84 

30 

1 40 

50 

Baku. 

^liamakhi do. ... 

84 

30 

i 

50 

Now Shomskha in K. J. 

luiiiiya Kubra 

< 

85 


j 41 

6u 

This must be Madain Kisra, which has 
already preceded in the 3rd Climate, 
but with a different location. The 
practical use of those tables is not very 
evident. Madain, the ancient Ctesiphon 
had many names. Its name signifies 
‘ cities * and was formed of the union 
of 7. Asfapur, Web Ardashir, Hom- 
bou Shahpilr, (Jundisabur) Darzindan, 
Well Jundikhnsrau (Arab Rumiyah) and 
Nuniabad. Guyard, 11, II, 76. 

Uba’l Abw^b, Arran 

89 


43 


This is the same as the Babu' 1 Hadid or 
Darband. The difference in Lon. is no 
doubt caused by the change in the let 
Lon. and probably ai^ error in the 
units both in the Lon. and Lat. 

azirah i Siah Koh, in the 
Caspian 

t 

89 


43 

30 

The Siah Koh or Black mountain ap- 
pears from the indications in Ibn 
Khaldun, (Prolog. I. 152, De Slane) to 
bo the Cancasus. Abulf. places this 
island in the 6th Climate and this 
mountain in an island on the Caspian, 
and states that it is a range of moun- 
tains to the E. of the Caspian and 
circling round it to Darband. The 
eastern chain is called the Caucasus by 
Arrian. V. 

[ashtar Khan 





Astrakhan, the orthography in Ibn 
Batutah is Uajj Tarkhan. 

Voyages II. 446. Do Guignes, Haji 
Tarkhan, I. 296. 

Lgharjah ... 

95 


*41 

... 

Probably Georgia. 

[ath, Khv^arizm 


36 

On •the B. of tho Oxus, a large town 
according to Yakut, most of the 
Khwarizm territory lying to the W. 
It is 20 parasangs from Knrk4nj. Its 
meaning in the Khwarim tongne is a 
wall or enclosure in an open plain 
which is comprised 'within no other 
surrounding. 

Curkiinj Sughra Do. 

94 


42 

30 

So in tho MSS bnt changed to Gurganj 
by tho editor. Ya^Cit confirms the or- 
thography of the text. There are two 
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D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

» 

Jnrjdin'yyal), Do. 



42 

45* 

of the name, Kurkanj the Groat, capital 
of KhvvariKin (now Khiva ) and Kurkanj, 
tho Less at 10 miles distance. Tho Per- 
sian form is Gurganj, tho Arabic Jnrj- 
dniyyah. In 1216 it was a flourishing 
and populous town, Abiilf, 

See note above. Tho labours of A bill 

Korkauj, tho Groat, a 

94 

30 

42 

n' 

Fazl wero confined to transcribing 
without investigation. 

Tho deg, of Lat. in the last 3 names 

capital of Khwnrizm 

Haz^rasb Do. 

9.5 

20 

41 

10 

should be road for lyu^/o and the 

min. in tho Inst name^:! y. Simi- 

lar gross errors which give impossible 
figures are frckpient. 

A strong citadel on tho W of the Oxus, 

Lnniaksljur „ 

0-J 

30 

4 


C parasangs from Kath, A half, 

A largo village of which tho famous 

Dar^han, Traiisoxiaiia 

9(' 


40 

30 

comiiientutor of tho Koran Abu’l Kasim 
Mahmud az Zamaksliari was a native. 
Marks tho frontier of Khwarizrn towards 

Bukhara, one of tho oliiof 

97 

30 

39 

80 

Marw, 24 parasangs from Iluzarasb. 

citios of 'I'raiiaoxiana ■ 






BnikMud, m. doiafidoncy of 

97 

3u 

39 



Bukhara now in ruitis 






'rtnvhwls, dependency of 

97 

•iO 

39 

... 

Seven parasangs from Bukhard. 

Ihikliar.a 



1 



.land, 'J’lirkistuii 

97 

'If) 

43 

3(» 

Placed by Abiilf. in the 6th Climate. 

Nakhshab, called Nasf ... 

9h 


j 39 


It is on the .Taxartes on tho frontier of 
Turkiatdn, cIoho to Yenghi-kont. 

Tlio former is tho indigenous, tbedattor 

Samarkand, ono of the 

99) 


40 

j 

! 

the Arab form of the name. A town 
in the i>hiiii, 2 rn.srohea from the moun- 
tains towards Kash and a desort in- 
tervenes between it and the Oxns. 

Its position is defined in detail by Ibn 

citios of Transoxiana 
Vlak, Bukhara 

90 

10 

i 

i 

! 

20 

Hankal. Ouseley, 260. 
link forms a district of Shasb, extending 

Knsh, or Shahr-Snbz, 

99 

30 

1 

i 

i 

i > 

1 

• 39 

30 

from Naiibakht to Farghdnah, accord- 
ing to Yakut, and the town of tho name 
in the environs of Bukhara. Abulfeda 
makes it almost coextensive if not 
identical with Slulsh and its chief town 
Tunkat. T believe tlie word to signify 
Slimmer st.ation, in opp. to ^ishlak, 
winter station. 

Yakut places it near Nakhshab Its 

Badakhshau 

ZAmin, dependency of 
Usrushnah 

92 

Ij 40 

» 40 

> 30 

situation ivS given by Ibn Haukal. It 
is well-known by its name of t>h«hr i 
Subz and lies directly S. of Samarkand. 
Pronounced also Zamij, on tbe Far- 



! 

1 

1 


1 gluinah road to Soghd, a small locali- 
ty in the environs of Samarkand, 

1 Al.ulf. 




98 


THE CLIMATE. 
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Lati- 
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D. 
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Isfijab, of Shdsh 

92 

60 

43 

35 

On the Tiirkostdn frontier. 

UsrdshTialj, a chief city of 

100 

... 

41 


Beyond Samarkand on^tho Jaxartes. 

Transoxia 





Yakut rnontioiis it as a town, which 
Istakliri denies, allowing it to be applied 
only to the territory. It is bounded on 
the B. by Far^dmnah, W. by Samark- 






kand, N. by Shash, Abulf. 

Shdwakatli, of Shash ... 

100 

80 

41 

10 

No further notice in tho geographers 






than the text affords. 

Ueharukath, territory of 

100 

30 

40 


At one march distanoo from Isfijab, 9 

Isfijdb 

' 100 




parasangH B. of Uarushnah. 

Khojancl, on the Jaxartos 

36 

41 

26 

7 marches (0 Samarkand and 4 to Shash, 





Abulf. 

Khawakand, of Farghanah 

100 

50 

62 


Or Khjiknnd, vulgarly, Khokand. 

Tuiikat, a capital of Taah- 
kaiid * 

101 


43 

... 

Correct Lou. of text from 0 to capi. 






tal of ri.'ik, beyond the Jnxartes, Ibri 
Ilaukal says he has heard it proiioiincod 
also witli the long a; Yakut writes 
Tankiit. It is marked in K. J. 

Tirmidh, on the Oxna ... 

101 

15 

37 

35 

The Ihrth- place of tho groat Traditionist 





ul Tirniidhi. 

Akhsikat, capital of Far- 
ghauah 

101 

20 

62 

25 

Situate on the bank of the Jaxartes. It is 

101 




inoiibionod by Baber in his Memoirs, 
(p. 6) as the strongest town in Far- 
ghdna.li. «• 


Kasan, a town beyond 

35 

62 

15 

T’his district is described by Baber, 

Shash 





1 Alemoirs, p. 5. In consoqnonco of its 

I gardens being sheltered along tho banks 
of tho stream, it was called the mantle 
of 6vo lambskins. 

■^uba, Farghanah ... 

101 

60 

42 

50 

Correct Lon. and Ijat. in text. A large 

t 





town of Farghanah. It is tho next 
largest to Akhsikat j the citadel in 
ruins, A bn If. 

F.arghdnah 

102 


62 

20 

Now Khokand. 

Hus 

102 

’20 

43 

20 

To wliat part of Russia this refers 






there i.s no indication. Abnlf. has a 






town ‘Roussyo’ (Ueinand), its capital 
bnt in tho 7th Climate, Lon. 57° 32', 






Lat. 56". 

Khotan 

107 


40 

... 

Kxtromo of Tnrkistan, celebrated for its 
musk, beyond Yiizkand and cis Kash- 
^har. Abnlf. 

Oliach, or Shash 

109 


42 

30 

Tiblhit 

j no 


40 


Kliaju, N. of China 

123 

**32 

42 

... 

Caiyon of Marco Polo. Kwatcheon. 

Sankju do. 





(Cuyard). Abulf. places it 15 days* 
journey from Pekin, between Khata 
(N. China) and Kaoli, province con- 
tiguous to tho Coroa. 

107 

... 

40 


Sou-tcheoa. 

Sakhas ? 

130 

... 

29 

io 


Mahri, of Khatd 

140 

... 

30 


Khata is N. China. I do not trace the 






name in Abulf., but Khuta, according 
to Yakut, is a town near Darband. 
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Nashawa or NakjoAMn, iii 
Arrdn. 

Kush&nyah, iu Soghd of 
Samarkand. 

Ynmau ? 

p 

Bakkan ? 

Kaba ? 

Abruk 


Lonoi- Lati- 

TOOE. TUDB. 



D. 


M. 


Notes. 


101 30 
98 20 


39 

39 


50 


Ancient Nnxuaiia, on tho W. bank of tho 
Araxea, already preceded in 4tli Cliinute 
with a dilTerent location. 

The Knshan country is identified by 
M. St, Martin with Bactriiuia. ITiat. 
du Bas Empire 111, 38G (Beinaud). 

Yu nan ? 

City of brass ! 


On this city Yakut says ‘It i.s a loca- 
lity in the Bihid ur Rmn, ( Asia Minor), 
visited from distant parts by both 
Moslems and Christians. Abu Bakr 
al Uarawi who saw it, says that it is 
situated at tho foot of a nionntain, tho 
entrance to it being through tho gato 
of a fort. A subtcrraiiean passage 
leads to a wide space in the side of a 
hill with an aperture to tho sky. In 
tho middle is a pool round which are 
houses or chambers for the peasantry, 
whoso fields are without. A church 
and a mas j id aro hard by for the needs 
of both religions. In the Crypt are 
several dead men with marks of spear 
and sword wounds, tho bodies dres- 
sed in cotton garments. In anotlier 
spot four bodies aro buried with tlieir 
backs against tho wall and with them 
a boy whoso hand is on the head of a 
very tall man, lIio face, of tho latter is 
a.'dlow, tho palm of the hand open as if ho 
W'oi'o about to take tlio hand of another, 
and the head of the boy leaning on hig 
breast. By his side is a man with his 
upper lip cut open, sliowing his ti'cth. 
They all wear turbans. Tho body of a 
woman snckling her child, is near. 
Five other bodies aro standing with 
their backs against a wall, and ajiart 
on an eminonee is a conch on wliich 
aro 12 men and a boy, who.s(? hands 
and feet are stained with lii/i/iff. The 
Crei'ks claim them as their own }) 0 o- 
plo but tho jilnharrimadans say that 
they w'oro Muslims, slain in the 
wars of Omar b-ul Khattab. Some 
pretend that their nails have grown 
long, and that their heads aro shaven. 
This is not the ca.se, hut their skins 
have dried and slirivelled on their 
bones without other alteration.*' I 
suppose this to bo Frusa ad Olym- 
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Names. 

Lon 

TUI 

•d. 

\ 

OI- 

JE. 

M. 

La 

TUI 

n. 

TI* 

)E. 

M. 

' 

Notes. 






pi urn in Bytbinia, Hhe modern Brnsa, 
but the liistory of this^own affords no 
duo to tho above narrative and Tbn 
Batiltah, who describes it under the 
name of II, p. 321 makes no 

mention of a curiosity which would 
scarcely have escaped his notice. 

Ufsfts 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ephesus. 

Bas^h, depend oiicy of 
Jaen in Spain 





Baeza. 

Kiiba ? 






Saksiii 

€ 





Tho author of tho Kitabn’l Atwal men- 
tions a town called Sakain, Lon. 162®, 
30', T^at, 40, 50^ The people meant 
were tho Saxons or Gotlis who shared 
tho possession of tho Taurio regions 
with the Khozas. Keinaud refers to M. 
d’Ohsson’s TTist. of tho Mongols for 
Bacsin, V, II. I. 286. 

Ha.s procodod. 

Khufctlan 

... 




MikhJat P 





lium ... 






Slidrnas 




... 

Tho i.sland of Samos, has preceded. 

Shayab P 





Sintarah, West 





Thus in the MSS. but changed by tho 
Kditor to Santriyyah. Tho former 
signifios Cintra., of which tho pronun- 
ciation on the middle .age was Syntria, 
(Heinaud 11. 244). There is also a 
Sa'^triyyah to tho W. of Fayyura, 
which cannot hero bo meant. 

I5inbr%b, Spain 



... 

... 

Cabra in Andalusia. 

Kastalul 




... 

I Castile, properly Kastilyun. 

Snrkah ? 



... 

... 

Murj'hza P 


... 

... 

... 


Scotislah 



... 


1 In Ibn Khaldun Skonsya stands for 

1 Scotl.and, v. Do Shine I. 105. 

Bat.alyus, Spain 

2i) 

... 

88 

50 

Badajos, Pax Augusta. 

City of Wkiid ? 




... 

A corruption of Madinah i Walid (Val- 
ladolid) already preceded. 

Mnrsia 


... 



Murcia, preceded. 

Danya 


... 

... 

... 

Dcnia, preceded. 

Salem 

... 

... 

... 


Medina Celi preceded. 

Sarakiistah 



... 

... 

Saragossa Do. 

Nukab P 

... 

... 

... 


Tdknt, Tokal ? in Asia Minor. 

Mush, Armenia 

94 

.. 3C 

29 

30 

». Ancient Moxocno, two marches from 
. Mayyafarikin and 3 from Khalab 

1 Abnif. 


The Sixth Climate. 


Jallikiyyah, capital of the | 

20 

... 

40| 

... 

Tho capital of the Galician country ao- 

Kingdom of Gallicia, 
Spain 





cording to Abulf. is Zamora. 
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Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 
tude. 1 

9 

Notes. 


1). 

M. 

D. 

M. 

• 

1 

Banbalunah, S^in> ... 

i 

IB 

45 


PaTn])eluna, or Pamplona, anciently Pom- 

Bnrdal, Frankish torritory | 

80 

15 

44 

lo 

Anciently Bardigala, Bordeanx. 

This location in Abiilf. is that of Milan 

Lnmbardyah Do. ... | 

40 

30 

43 

50 

Benedekyah ... 1 

42 


14 


capital of Lombardy, which is hero 
meant. 

Not Bundnkyah as in tho text, Venetia, 

Biza, N. of Spain 

Borshan ... i 

42 


47 


Pisa. 

50 


45 


“ Name of the capital of tho Borjana, 

Abzon, boloiiging to Con- 

1 59 

45 

50 


noted for their valour, extc3rmiiiatod by 
the Gcrinans, and no trace of them is 
left. ” Ibti Sayd qnotccl by Abnlf. 
lie places the town to the N. E. of 
Athens and oxlends tho country as far 
as Cou.stuntinoplc. Reinand’s conjec- 
tures point tc* tiio Balgariatis, bat they 
were known as tho Biilghars, v. his 
roferences, 11 313. Do Slane, how- 
ever, interprets the word similarly, in 
Prolog. Ibn Khaldun, f. 161. 

Correct tho Lon. for deg. and min. in 

atantinoplo 

Buzaiitya, i. e, Constanti- 
nople 1 

Kastamunyah 

! 59 

50 

43 

1 

... 1 

1 

text. This is Abydos, Abulf. II. 36. 
0v^dvriov. 

65 

30 

46 

20^ 

Corrupted in the text to Kalsntah. It 

m 

Siniib, on tho Pontic coast 

1 

j 65 


47 


is Kastamuni in Anatolia, v. Ibn 
Batutah II. 342. 

Sinope. 

llirkalah Do ... 

! 67 

20 

46 

20 

TToraclea Pontica ; now Ereklo. 

Aniaayah Do.... 

i 57 

30 

45 


Atnasia S. E. of Sinope on the Irmak. 

Samsun Do,... 

69 

20 

46 

40 

Still Samsun, anciently Amisus. 

Furdhat u’r Rum 

74 

30 

46 

90 

For ^ would read Furdhat sig- 

Sarir Allan, near Darband 

1 

i 83 


44 


nifies a port. Tho meaning would then 
be a Crimean port, boo post Kafa. 

Now Daghestan. The Sarir is said to bo 

Balanjar, capital of tho 
K bazars 

Kersh, on the sea of 

1 

85 

20 

46 

30 

a territory of tho Allan (Allains) tho 
capital of which is loc.ated in Lon. 74®, 
(or 73^) Lat. 4.3’, but in Ibn Khaldun, I. 
161, is Sinope. 

The passage relating to this namo in 

87 


* 

46 

50 

Abulf. from Ibn Sayd is contradictory, 
placing the town on tho S. of Darband, 
of Jorzan and tlien on tho Volga Ke- 
inaud bedieves it to bavo been situated 
between tho Volga and tlie Caiicasas. 
Some maintain that it is tho same as 
Itil, a town taking its name from the 
Volga fitil) and wliicli stood where 
now is Astrakhan. Jorzan is probably 
tho Khorzono of Strabo, 11, 

Kertch on the straits of Yenikale, v 

Azao (Azof) 

Yenghi-kent, Tnrkistan... 

96 

30 

47 


Travels of Ibn BaiuUh, p. 355, II, 

Taraz, Tnrkistlin frontier 

99 

60 

26 

... 

Near Isfinjab. 
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Longi- Lati- 

TGDR. TUBE. 

Names. 

D. M. D. 


Fardb 

98i 


Shalj, Taraz territory 

100 

44| 


102 

4.1 

Almalik 

102| 

4' 

ITzkund, Turkistan 

102 

44 

Kashghar, one of the chief 
cities of Turki.stan j 

106, 

44 

Artan Kaloran ? ... ; 

lOfi' 

4G 

Kataligh ... 

lU8l 

441 


K6raknruTn, monntaiii ii 
Kohistari 

KK&tibaligh, capital of 
China 

Abuldah ? 

Asht ? 

Antazakht 
Fartauah ? 

Tatlyah ? 

Asnut ? 

Saniun ? 

Kaatamnnyah, in Asia 
Minor 
Tarabazun 
Jaiidah 


Notes. 


Probably a ropotitiolt of Faryab preceded 
in tho 4th Cliinato. 

A small town on the Turkistan frontier, 
Yakut. 


Ynzkniid in Transoxiann, both forms aro 
correct according to Yalcut. 


Probably for Khanbilligh, f Pekin) whi<'h 
follows lower down and has preceded 
in tho first Climate under a tliird 
form. 


Probably a corruption of ^urtubah, Cor- 
dova. 

Tndela ? 

Sinub ? (Sinope) ? ‘ 

8am sun ? 
lias preceded. 

Do. 

Genoa ? 


Samuiah, Spain ... Z.amora, read ^ for 

Lnmbardiyah l{as preceded. 

Borshan ... JJag preceded. 

Balanjar ... Po, 

Jabulisa ,,, ^ Ziibulist&n ? 

Desert of l^ipchak The plain of Kipzac, says Gibbon, ex- 

tends on cither side of tho Volga in a 
boundless space towards tho Saik and 
Borysthones and ia supposed to contain 
the primitive name and nation of the 
Cossacks, CLXIV, v. Ibii Batutah, II, 
Pi. 35G, who describes its character. 


The Seventh Climate. 


Shant Y£ku, frontier of 19 ... 49 

Spain 

§akji, near the Enxino ... 68 37 50 

Ai^ja-Kirmdn, Bulgaria ... 55 ... 50 

llflarkar, in the A? country 65 30 60 


St. James of Compostella. 

Now Jsakdje on the Danube, Ilistria. 
Now Akerman at the mouth of tho Dni- 
ester. 

In the interior of the Crimea, now called 
Tchoufout-kal^ or fortress of the Jews 
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Lonoi- 

TUDB. 

Lati- 

tude. 

1 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

• 

J 





from a colony of Caryate Jews, near the 
Chadir Dagh mountain. Reinand, II, 
319. 

Kafi, port in the Grimoa 

67 

60 

60 


The anoiont Theodosia, a colony of the 
Milesians, v. Ibn Batutah, II, 357. 

Solghati vx%.f Kirim 

67 

10 

60 

10 

That is, that the name of the country 
Kirim was also given to Solgli&t which 
Abulfoda calls tlio capital of the Crimea 
and bearing also its name, so that 
when the word Kirim is used by itself, 
it signifios Solgluit It still bears the 
name of Kski Kirym, Reinaud, n. p. 320, 
V. Ibn Batiltiih, 11, 354. 

Tirnan, in the Ulak (Valak) 
country 

67 

30 

50 

... 

Ternovo or Teriiovaia in Wallacliia. 

Bnlar, t. e , Rulghiir on the 
shores of the Itil Sea 
(Caspian) 

• 

90 


50 

30 

The actual pos’iiori of this town was on 
the W. bank of the Volga, 135 versts, 
of Kasiin. From the fact of coins 
having been found bearing the name of 
Bolgar-aljadid or Now Bulghar the 
existence of two towns has been suppos- 
ed, and Erdmann professor of 0. Lan- 
guages in the Univ, of Kasan, proposes 
or establishes a disiinction between 
Bolar and Bulghar. Ibn Batutah passed 
three days in the town, II, 399. 

Azak, a port on the Sea of 
Azak ' 

76 


48 

... 

1 

Azof at tho mouth of the Don. 

Sarai, capital of the Bara- 
kah country 

85 

i 

i 

48 


Ibii BatuCah visited this town from As- 
trakhan (11 446). Tho town was called 

I Sera Barakah, the capital of Sultan 
! Uzbcc. This name is also given to the 
Prince by Abulf. Tho town stands on 
ail K. bran(;li of tho Volga where tho 
Tsarewka and Soloenka streams join tliat 
river. It was destroyed by Tamerlane 
in 1403. See Reinaud’ s notes and re- 
ferences on this name, IT, 323. The 
lat. is lhat of B.aris. 

Alnkak, in the Sarai coun- 
try 

Nah/id? Aral Sea 

Middle of the lake, the 
source of the Oxua 

Batik ? 

85 

... 

49 

■% 

66 

> On tho W. bank of the Volga between 
Sarai and Bnlar at 15 marches from 
each. The Jiordo of tlio Tartar prince 
of Barakah advances as far as tliis, but 
does not pass beyond, Abiilf. 

This is either Sarikol on tho Pamir table- 
land, the source of the northern Oxus 
which Wood discovered on 12th Fe- 
bruary 1838, or Barkat Yasin, the 
source of tho southern branch traced 
in 1868, by tho Mirza an employe in 
the G. T. S. It is doubtfnl which of 
those two should rank as the chief 
Bonreo of the Oxus. 
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Names. 

f 

Lonqi- 

TUDE. 

Lati- 

TUDE. 

Notes. 


•d. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Bajnah ? Turkistan 






Siklab 





Slavonia. The Sa^Rib peninsula 

Rein and considers to 
compriso tho country between the 
Oxiia and Dnieper, but Norway, 
Sweden and Finland are included on it 
by Abulfeda, II, 314. 

Mushkah, in the Slav 
country on the eea 





Ibn Sayd gives the Lon. 43°, Lat. 58®, 
20^ 'Phis country is also })laced by 
Kazwini on the shore of tho oco.-in, but 
it is probsible, as Reinnud supposes, 
that Moscow is intended, its real posi- 
tion being unknown. 

Tabr ? 

... 

... 

... 


Killnk ? .A 






Sarikirman, Biilghar and 
Turk country 





Lon. 55° Lat. 5\ ca.st of Akorman, five 
days’ ni.'U’cli of Solgliut, Abulf. S.'irou or 
Sari Kirinan i.s tho 'I’artar name of tho 
old town of Klicrson, tlin cradle of 
lluHsi.’iu Chri.stiariity. Its ruins still 
called by the same name, are near 
Sebastopol. 

J&balk, oxtreme W. of 
Mauritania 

0 





Jabnlka and Jabnlsa are mythical cities 
placed at opposite sides of tho 
inonnt.ain of Kaf which is said to en- 
circle tho earth, but Jabulkii is gene- 
r.'illy placed at tluj oxtronio B and 
Jabnlsa to the VV. They are employed 
in a ladigions senso to signify tlio first 
sta/os of .a e.ontomi|)lative life, v. Rnrhdn 
i K;iti or Vullor’s Lex. and Yakut, also 
T^ibari Chron, pp. 27, 36, I. 

Shore of tho Ocean 

10 


34 

.. 

Mari Kirrrian ? 


... 



Probably Sari Kirman 

§adak, on the Buxine ... 





Lon. 56^. fiat 51° A town in tho Cri- 
mea, a rival to Knfd in trade ; opposite 
S.atnsun in Asia Minor, Abulf. now Novo 
Shiidak. 

Islands of Urdnjard ? ... 


... 



In some MS. Rudjard. 

„ Bndau ? 

... 

... 



„ ^uni 

1 

... 



Probably miscript for Thule. The Shet- 
lands. 

Nihanah ? on the Ocean 

... 

... 




Tariiah, by some said to 
bo on the Ocean, by 
others rising above the 
Ocean 

B6r, a city near the re- 
gions of darkness. 





• 

Cupola of the earth 

90 

... 


... 


Middle of the oiKou/icVri ... 

90 

... 

• t* 

... 


Middle of the sea of 

Mnnus ? 

Extreme of the country 
of Barkanyah 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Already preceded. Perhaps Marmora* 

36 

20 

51 

20 

Brittany or Armorica, according to Rei- 
naud is here intended and Ibn Sayd’s 
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D. 

M. 

* 

J 





language reproduces that of tho text, 

* tho extreme of tho llrotaguo country ’ 
whicli ho places at Lon. 9'^, Lat. 50°, 30^ 
Preceded, for Tananis, road Tanais. 

Mouths of tho Tananis ... 

30 

55 

62 

50 

„ Tarnanish 

37 

... 

54. 

1 

Lon. almost illegible. It is probably a 
repetition of tho above. 

Locality on the Nia Nat is 

37 

55 

55 


Preceded ; corruption of Manitash, (Pains 
Mmotis.) 

Villages called Nablus ... 

r> 

45, ... 


Ueg. of Lou. and Lat. illegible. 

Country adj.ioenfc to Lessor 
lifitnin 

18 


68 

... 

! 

1 

Middle of Croat llritain... i 

17 

20 

56 



,, Tjosser Hritaiu 

Extromo point of Lesser 
Britfiin 

, 20 
: 20 

i 


61 

62 

1 


Islands called Amldu 

1 29 


6 

1 ... 

In some MS. Al^ih or Alwah, 

,, ,, Thule 

: 20 


63 


Afam, in tho Slav eonntry 

61. 



i 


Farts of tlio Slav country 

... 



i '••• 


Uninliabiti'd 

• •• 





Fxtrcmcst point of tlio 
world ; hero all tho Zodia- 
cal signs riso and sot 

i 


90 


• 


To FfXD THE Distances op Places.i 

Tlio longitude and latitude of the given places arc ascertained. The 
excess difference between each is multiplied into itself and the products 
which are called squares (for the square of a number is that nu^iber 


i In his XXI Chap, of the In<lica, 
Albirurii refers to several of his puhlicu- 
tious in which the mothod of fiiKUng 
tho distances has been worked out 
These are not repeated but ho gives the 
calculation of tho de^^hifara i. o , differ- 
ence between the placei^ according to tho 
Hindu mothod as reported by Alfazari, 
in his Canon, viz.^ Add together tho 
squares of tho sines of tho latitudes of 
the two places and take the root of the 
sum. This root is the porlio. Further 
square tho differenco of these two sine s 
iiud add it to tho porfio. Multiply the 
Id 


sum by 8 and divide tho product by 377. 
Tho quotient is tho distance between tho 
two places according to a rough calcu- 
lation. On this Albiruni remarks, “ This 
mothod is found in tho astronomical 
books of tlio Hindus, in conformity with 
tho account of Alfazarisuvo in one parti- 
culars. Thu herc-mentioiiod porfio is 
tho root of tho differeiice between tho 
squares of tho sines of tho two latitudos 
not tho anoi of tlieir squares." I do not 
find tho caleiilafcion mentioned by Abul 
Fazl, of this astronomer. 
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multiplied by itself) are sejb down and the two squares added toge^/her and 
their square root extracted. This root is then multiplied into 56| Karoh 
which is the extent of a degree according to the moderns, or into 6()| which 
is the degree according. to the ancients, and the product is the distance of 
the two places from each other. As long as a variation in the extent of 
longitudes and latitudes arise.s, the excess is multiplied proportionately^’ 
and the result ascertained ; where the longitudes and latit-«dcs are equal, 
the rule docs not hold good. This distance is calculated on the straight 
line, but some discrei)ancy Avill occur from the curve in direction. Abu 
Raihan Biruni has calculated this approximately and added a fifth of the 
result found. 


Singular Results arising from Accident op Location. 

At the equator all the stars rise and set and the ]ieriods of both are 
eqnal. Night and day are constant in twelve liours each, and the move- 
ment of the celosti^il sphere is circular. In the iirst of Aries and Libra 
the sun is in the zenith and casts two shadows, and at these two periods 
where the tempc'ratiiro is ecjuahle over the greater piul of the olKov/ievyj, at 
the equator the heat is excessive and the gnomon has no shadow. When 
the sun jiasses the first of Aries and iiudines to the north, the shadow is 
thrown to the south, and ’when ho passes the first of Libra and moves 
southwards, the shadow is cast to the north. The year has six seasons. Two 
summers, from the Lst^ of Aries to the loth® of Tanrus, and from the 1st® 
of Lihra to the 15tli® of Scorpio; two winters, from the Lst® of Cancer to 
the inth® of Leo, and from the 1st® of Capricorn, to the loth® of Aquarius. 
At the change of the Sun into Cancer, the tc.nperaiure rises in the climatic 
zonet inclined from the equator, whereas at the equator it is the beginning 
of winter. It has also two s])rings, from the IGtli® of Leo to the end of 
Virgo, and from the IGtli® of Aquarius to the end of Pisces ; and two au- 
tumns, from the IGth® of Taurus to the end of the Gemini and from the IGtli 
of 8coi*pio to the end of Sagittarius. Avicenna and some learned men 
maintain that the equator is the most equable in temperature of all coun- 
tries, because ibe seasons of cold and heat follow in close succession and 
the sun does not remain Jong in the z/mith. Faklir-Razi^ and another 


1 Aluliainmad Ibn Zakfii lyya nr Tlazi ia 
known in tlie Schoolg of Medicine of tho 
middle agcR aa Raais, RKazes or Rhazis, 
and acjcusod of h.'wing becorao a Pyrrho- 
nian frojii misnnderatanding tho teach- 
ing of Aristotle. D’Herbelot says that 
he had tho reputation of a great philo- 


sopher and being as distinguished in 
Chcniiatry and Astronomy as in Medicine, 
bat the wit of tho envious assorted that 
he was an indifferent chemist since ho 
conld not cure hia own blindness, and a 
worthless astronomer since he could hot 
foresee the.xnisfortnnos that befell him. 
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school select the fourth climate and say that “^although the sun’s stay in 
the zenith is but for a short period, on the other hand ho is never more 
remote than 23 degrees and a fraction, and wc observe that In places where 
the greatest altitude of tlie sun is less than its altitude at the equator, as 
for instance at Khwarizm, where his altitude on the first of Cancer is 71° 
» which is 5° lower than liis altitude at the equator, the people are much 
inconvenienc'^ l^y the heat, while at the equator it is the cold season. But 
as the altitude there is 5° greater, it follows that the winter of the equator 
should be hotter thiiii the sninmei* of Khwarizm ; what then Avould its 
summer be ? And tlie colour and appeai*ance of the Kthiojiians who are 
near the zone of the equator support this view.” Tho ])artisans of each 
school, maintain their several opinions at considerable length. Tho true 
resolution is this, that equability in tho .sense of approximate similarity of 
conditions is more apparent at tho equjitor, and great heat on account of 
this assimilation, is to a certain extent unfelt, because the sensations caused 
by physical im\)rcssions succeeding each other rsj^ndly have less force, 
while sensations directly antagonistic are more perceptible though disre- 
garded in view of tho equality in the constant proportions of heat and cold. 
In the first mentioned sense, therefore, Avicenna is correct, while in tho 
latter, the opinion of Ar Rjizi is tenable. Every place which has not tlie 
equinoctial and its pole directly in the zenith i.s accounted among climatio 
zones inclined from the ccjiiator, and these arc specially differentiated in, 
five classes, ^he is in a latitude less than the greatest declination of 
tho Sun from th(^ equator : the latitude of the second is equal to the greatest 
declination : that of the third is greater than the declination hut less than 
its complement measurad from the equator: that of tlie fourth is equal to 


He is the reputed author of many works 
in Chemistry and Medicine, and of a 
commentary on Aristotle. Tho catalogue 
is noticed by Sachau, II, 3-12, Albiruni, 
Indica. He died under tho roign of Al 
Muktadir in A. II. 310. Tho works of 
Hasia translated into Latin or French 
were accounted among the treasurer* of 
the library belonging to tho faculty of 
Medicine in Paris in tho fifteenth cen- 
tury. In 1471 Louis the eleventh of 
France borrowed them from that learned 
body and deposited in pledge a quantity 
of valuable plate and was moreover, 
compelled to procure a nobleman to join 
with him as surety in a deed by which ho 


bound himself to return them under great 
forfeiture ; v. Kobertson’s ITist. Charles 
V. Notes to Sec. J. But this fictitious 
value was due to tho oxiremo rarity and 
therefore high pi-ice of books in general 
and not to tho merit of tho author. Ilis 
name occurs .also among the books which 
Chaucer’s Doctor of Physicke is said to 
liavo studied. 

Well know he tho old Esculapius. 

And Dioscorides and oke Rufus. 

Old Hippocrates, Haly, and Galen. ' 

Scrapyon, Uuzis, and Avycen. 

Averrois, DamaBoien, Constantyn. 

Bernard, and Gatesden and Gilbertyn. 

Prolog. Cant. Tales* 




uV 




f 

I 
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the complement : that of the fiftli is gi’eater than the complement hut less 
than 90°. In the first, the sun is twice in the zenith, from tlio 1st of Aries 
to Cancer and from the Ist of Cancer to Libra and casts here also two 
shadows. In the second he is only once ii. the zenith, in Cancer. Hero 
and in the remaining zones where the sun does not culminate, the shadow 
is thrown to the nortli. At the spot where the pole of the equinoctial is ® 
directly perpendicular it is 90° and the movement of tho' c-dostial sphere 
is like a mill. The year there forms a nycthemeron as has already been 
explained. There is no doubt that the fabled daikness*^ which is the tradi- 
tion of the vulgar, refers to the gloom of these nights. The points of the 
east, west, north and south are not here distinguishable. 

Some divide the oLKovfjiivrj into three parts. The first is from the 
equator to a position the latitude of which is eqiml to the greatest declina- 
tion of the sun from the equator. The inhabitants of this region are called 
Sudihi (blacks), because the sun shining directly above them, they are coloured 
by its rays and their j^air is curly. Those who dwell proximate to the equa- 
t;Or are called Zingis.^ They are absolutely black and scarce resemble human 
beings. Those who live near the region of the greatc^st deedination, ai'c less 
swariby and being of moderate stature and equable disposition, are more of 
a class w'ith the natives of Hindustan, and Yemen and some of the Mauri- 
tanian Arabs. The second is the region of which the latitude extends from 
the greatest declination to a quarter ])arallel with the Groat Bear.^ The 
colour of its inhabitants is inclined to fairness and as the sun does not 
shine perpendicularly above them and yet is never far removed, their 
bodies are fashioned in a naturally-adjusted mean, as the (Chinese, the 
Turks, and the people of Khurasan, Irak, Per da and Syria. Of this race, 
those^who dwell nearest to the south have a subtler intellect because they 
are nearer the zodiac and the orbits of the five phincts, while those are of 
a more powerful build who inhabit the regions to the west. Proximity to 
the east produces a softness of frame and by such as these great deeds are 
never accomplished. The third region is parallel with the orbit of the 


i It is hero that eastern fable locates 
the fountain of the water of life, which 
the as mythical prophet, saint, or bard 
al Klndr is said to have discovered and 
tastod, and received his immortality. Ho 
ia alluded to in the 18th Chapter of tho 
Koran in tho advout are with Moses from 
which may bo traced tho story of Par- 
nell’s Hermit. 

* The inhabitants of Zanguebar, includ- 


ing tho “Zingis”of Ptolemy near the 
enhance of tho Red Sea and a largo por- 
tion of inner Africa, v. Lane. Lex. 

® According to tho Vishnu D/iarma, tho 
orbit of tho Great Bear lies under the 
pole : under it the orbit of Saturn : then 
that of Jupiter : next, Mars, tho Sun, 
Vonus, Morcury and tho Moon. They 
rotate towards the east like a mill in a 
uniform motion peculiar to each etar, 
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Great Bear such as the country of the Sclavon^aus and Russians, and as 
it is distant from the Zodiac and little affected by the heat of the sun, the 
cold impels to hardihood, moisture is predominant, and natural living pro- 
ducts do not mature. Their colour is fair, their l^air red and worn long, 
their bodies sleek, their temper fierce and their disposition inclined to evil. 

•Hermes,^ the most celebrated of the name, divides the earth into seven 
parts analog:^<=?« ^with the seven spheres, one within the other. The first 
towards the south is the continent of India: the second, Arabia, Yemen, 
and Abyssinia: the third, Egypt, Syria and Mauritania : the fourth, Persia: 
the fifth, the Greeks, Sclavonians, Franks : the sixth, the Turks and the 
Khazars : the seventh, China, Khotan and Tibbet. 

It is said that Noah apportioned the length of the habitable globe 
into three lots. The southern he gave to llam, and this is the country of 
the blacks and the Arabs : the northern to Ja])het, where the fair-skinned, 
ruddy faced races dwell : the middle portion was assigned to Shern, in- 
habited by the wheat-coloured people. Feridun divided the breadth of 
his dominions into tliree parts ; the eastern he gave to Tur : the western to 
Salm and the intermediate tract to Traj. Some of the Greeks have made 
two sections of the habitable earth latitudinally from Egypt. Tlie 
eastern they call Asia, tlic western which is the Medilerranoan Sea, they 
subdivide into two, that on the south being named Libya, tlie countiy of 
the negroes, and tliat on the north Europe^ whore dwell the white and 


some moving rapidly, otliors slowly. Al- 
biruni criticisos this statcmioiifc with hia 
usual intolligoiico. Soo Indica. Cap. 
XXVII, Sachau, p. 288. 

1 Tho Horrnctic hooks aro said by 
Pabricius to be tho forgeries of a Jew or 
of a semi-Platonio semi-Christian writer 
of about the 2nd century after Christ. 
Hermes Trismegistus himself is a fiction 
of the Neo Platonists and was the off- 
spring of the Oriental and Hellenic phi- 
losophies. IIo was tho supposed mystic 
author of all knowledge and the author, 
on tho authority of Manotho, of 36,525 
books. As this number corresponds 
with the total number of years of Egyp- 
tion Chronology in tho “ Ancient Chro- 
nicle,” obtained by multiplying the 1461 
years of tho Canicular Cycle by 26, tho 
coincidence is suggestive that the 


computation of tlio books was of late 
date. Bochart understands by books, 
lines, and Ilornius, pages of papyrus. 
Calen regarded tho Hermetical bocks of 
astrological botany as the work of an 
impostor. See Sir G liGwia. Astron. of 
the Anc. His principal works published 
under this name aro given in the class 
Diet, of Dr. W. Smith. 

S This tripartite division into Europe 
Asia and Libya was unknown to Homer, 
and the earliest allusions to it aro found 
in tho writers of tho 1st half of the 5th 
century B. C., viz. Aeschylus and Pindar 
and the logographers Hocatmus and 
Pherecydesj v. Art Asia, Smith 0. J), 
Herodotus discusses it in Melpomene 
(42) with some wonder at the character 
of the division. 
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ruddy-complexioned races. ^ Bisecting Asia from the angle betveen tlio 
east and north transversely in a southerly direction, they divide it into two 
segments, of which the inner is the less and the outer the greater. The 
middle is called Asia^Minor and compris.^s the country of Iran, Hijaz, 
Yemen and Khurasan. The outer is Asia Major, comprising China,l India 
and Sind. Some say that Hindu philosophers partition the habitable * 
earth into a diagram of nine parts, viz., the south (daliklvin^*t\\e Arabian 
country ; the north (uttar), that of the Turks ; the east, (pwrah), China ; 
the west, (pac?ic/ii»/), Egypt and Barbary; the north-east (isdn), Khata 
and Khotan; the north-west (bdyah), the Greeks and Franks; the south- 
west (jnairit) the country of the Copts and Berbers, Afi*ica and Spain. The 
middle country was called Madhya-desa.^ But this account is not found in 
this order in any Sanskrit work nor is it thus handed down by any of the 
learned of this countiy. 


S)P Twv Siovpta^uraiu Ka\ Su\6v' 
Tcov Ai&iriv re Kal ^Aalriv leal Evpdrrrju ov 
yip ffjxiKpk rh Sia'Pepovra avretav ierrt. /xijKet 
fiikv yhp vap' afipor^pas irap^wet ^ Evpuirr)' 
tifpeos Se irept ovSe crupiBaXeeiv palverai 
fioi eluat* 

1 Thia partition into A. Major and A. 
Minor waa not made, according to a 
writer in the Cl. Dio. till the 4th cen- 
tury of our era. Asia Major (A. r} fxeydXr}) 
was part of the continent E. of the 
Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line 
drawn from the Euxine at Trehizond to 
the Gulf of Issua and the Mediterranean. 
It included Sarmatia Aaiatica, with all 
the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, 


Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, 
Arabia, Ibibylonia, Mesopotamia, Assy- 
ria, Media, Snsiana, Persia, Ariana, 
Ilyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, Sogdi- 
ana, India, China. Asia Minor (A, ^ 
fiiKpd, Anatolia) was the peninsula on the 
extreme \V. of Asia, bounded by the 
Eiixino, ^^oan and Mo(?itorranoan. 

* Do has omitted the S. E. The dia- 
gram will be found in Albiruni’s Indica 
Ch. XXXdX, 2C3, Sachau, with the 
antiorities. Abul Fazl’s ill-digested 
knowledge is heaped up indiscriminately 
without order or method and without 
heed or consciousness of the worthless- 
ness of so much of it. 
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The Scale 

OF Notation. 

Units up to 9 

. 

Ekam. 

10 „ 100 ... 

... 

Dc^a. 

100 „ 1000 ... 


S'ata. 

1,000 y „ &c. ... 

... 

Sahasra. 

10,633 „ &c. ... 


Ayuta. 

100,000 


Laksh vulg. lakh. 

1,000,000 

... 

Prayuta. 

10,0C 0,000 


Koti, vulg. Kror. 

100,000,000 


Arbuda. 

1,000,000,000 


Abja, 

10,000,000,000 


Kharba. 

100,000,000,000 ... 


Nikharba. 

1,000,000,000,000 ... 


Mahapadma. 

10,000,000,000,000 ... „ 


S'ahlvu. 

100,000,000,000,000 


Jaladhi. 

1,000,000,000,000,000 


Madhya. 

10,000,000,000,000,000 

... 

Antya. 

100,000,000,000,000,000 

... 

Parardha. 


Tlio Brail mans have not more tlian eig*liteen places of notation, the 
first being units, Eka^n, and the rest proceeding bj multiples of ten. All 
above units have a separate designation as above noted, thus differing 
from the Greek compounds of notation. An intervening number of this 
scale, for instance, fifteen, is included in the second, one hundred and 
twelve, in the third place, and so on.^* And further by the addition of 
eleven places to the eighteen^ they reckon up lo twenty-nine places and em- 
ploying the terms of six of the series, the remainder are suffixed as com- 
pounds, as will be seen from what follows. Thus; Tens, hundreds, thousands, 
lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors ; krors tons, hundreds, thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors of krors ; krors of krors tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands— nineteen places from the unit’s place, and 
this illustrates the foregoing description. Krors of krors tens of thousands 
is 1,000,000,000,000,000,000, up to nine tens of thousands of krors of krors, 


1 Bead the 16th Chapter of Albiruni’s 
India in connection with tiiis reckoning. 
He says some maintain a 19th order 
called Bhdri. According to others the 
limit of reckoning is and starting 
from koti the sucoesBion would bo koti, 


tons, hundreds, thousands, &c. Sachan 
has inadrertontlj reversed this order. 
Albiruni adds that Dasd sahasra^ and 
Pam laksha are used for the 5th and 7th 
orders respectively, as the terms Ayuta 
and Frayuta are rarely employed. 
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and in a descending scale, nine thousand krors of krors and nine hundred 
so on to nine. Again, krors of krors lakhs, tens of krors of krors of lakhs, 
krors of krors of krors ; krors of krors of krors tens, hundreds, thousands, 
tons of thousands, lakli^, tons of lakhs, krors of krors of kroys of krors, ^ 
which serios proceeds in tlie manner above given. 

The Greek.s havo their scale of notation from one to nine and the •’ 
recurring ternary scries they call a cycle. Thus from onoV®««ine are units, 
from ten to ninety, tens, and from ono hundred to nine hundred, hundreds. 
This is termed the first cycle. From one thousand to nine thousand are 
units of thousands, from ton thousand to ninety thousand are tens of 
thousands, and from ono hundred thousand to nine hundred thousand are 
hundreds of thousands. This they call the second cycle. And thus at the 
end of each cycle the woi’d “thousands” is added, as fur instance, the 
third cycle begins with units of thousands of thousantls, i. e,, a thousand 
thousand, followed by tens of thousands of thousands, i. e., ten thousand 
tlvousand up to niin^^y thousand thousand. Next follows hundreds of 
thousands of thousands, i. e., a hundred thousand thousand. TIuj begin- 
ning of the fourth cycle is units of thousands of thousands of tliousands, and 
so on throughout the remainder of the series. The designations in all are 
but three, viz,^ tens, hundreds, thousands, and as to what is said in ancient 
books of this system being borrowed from the Greeks, the version above 
given certaiidy does not support it. 


10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Twenty-nino places from the units. 
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* 


The Quarters op the Globe. 


The Hindus term a quarter disd and also dig^ a?fd of these they reckon 
ten. Each of them they consider to be under a tutelary spirit whom they 
name Dig-pdla as will appear in the following table : — 

'■ " IHJ ' ' ' ■ I I — 


Sauskrit uame of 
quarter. 

English. 

Regent. 

Purva 

East 

Indra. 

Agni 

South-east 

Agm.» 

Dakaliina 

South 

Yama. 

NaiiTita 

South-west ... 

Nairrita. 

Pascliima ... 

West 

Yanina. 

Vayaviya 

1 North-west ... I 

Yayu. 

U t.iai*a 

j North 

Isinvera. 

Tsana 

1 North-east 

Tsana. 

Hrddliva 

j Above 

Brahma. 

Adhah 

j Below 

Naga. 


Some assign a quarter to the interval between the upper and lower 
regions and thus reckon eleven. The regent of this is Rudra. 


1 Hind. fvoin f^, Sansk. 

* Iiidra is the Indian J upiter j in Sansk. 
Dyansb-pitar, or that one among tlio 
many Jnpiters wliich personified the 
firmament and whoso opithets, in Sans- 
krit, aro according to Sir W. Jones, the 
same with those of the Jove of Ennius as 
expressed in the lino. 

Aspice hoc sublime candens qnom invocant 
omnes Jovem. 

Agni is the god of fire, and one of the 
most ancient objects of Hindu worship 
who answers to tlie Vulcan of Egypt. 
Yama in the Vedas is the god of the 
dead with whom the departed spirits 
dwell. The S. VV. regent is a demon or 
Rakshasa. Varuna is one of the oldest 
vedio deities, and like its derivative 
Olpav6s a personification of the all-en- 
compassing sky. The name also designa- 


tes one of tho lunar mansions. The god 
of tho air, the Ilindii Eolus is represented 
hy Vay u and is associated in tho Vedas with 
Indra, riding in tho same car. Kiivera, 
as living in tho shades and being tho god 
of wealth, nnites tho characteristics of 
Pluto and Plutus. Isana is a name of 
Siva or of ono of his manifestations. 
Tho serpent worshipping Nngas may 
boast of their nonnoctioii with or descent 
from this regent of the notlier world. 
I shall not pursue tho legend of tlieir 
origin and refer tlio reader for tho moro 
particular history of the above names, 
among numerous sources of information, 
to Sir W. Jones* Essay on the Gods of 
India and Greece, to Dowson’s Diet, of 
Hindu Mythology, and to Lassen, Indisch 
Alterthnm. 


16 
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Animal Life. V . ^ 

This subject cS,nnot be altogether omitted and shall be cursorily 
touched upon. In what relates to man, somewhat has already been sot 
down. In distinguishing the finer shades observable in the measure of 
divergence in the dispositions of men in this region of the globe, investiga- 
tion points to little discoveiy. Judges of character, generally, when consi- 
dering the Hindu people, incline to the ancient opinion that each of them 
is a presentment of the race contained in the individual. One, from the 
eminence of his virtues will be beyond price ; another will be dear at the 
basest coin. If rcgarfied with the eyes of impartiality, the sincerely devout 
of this country are unlike the seekers of God in other lands and in warring 
with interior spiritual foes that wear the guise of friends, they are rarely 
to bo matched. Their knowledge of affairs, capacity in execution, reckless- 
ness of valour, fidelity, especially in times of difficulty, their devoted 
attachment and disinterested service, and other eminent good qualities are 
beyond measure great. And yet there are many obdurate and pitiless 
spirits, devoid of gentle courtesy who for the merest trifle will rise to the 
shedding of blood, and marvellous are the tales told of these ravening 
fiends in the guise of angels. 

The Hindu philosophers reckon four states of auspiciousness which 
they^cerm rarna.^ 1. Brahman a. 2 Kshatriya VMlguvlY, Khatri. 3. Vaisya 
vulgarly Bais. 4. S'udra, vulgarly sudra. Other than these are termed 
Mlechehha. At the creation of the world the first of these classes was pro- 
duced from the mouth of Brahma, a brief account of whom has already 
been given : the second, from his arms ; the third, from his thigh and the 
fourth from his feet ; the fifth from the cow Kdmadhenu? the name of 
Mlechcha being employed to designate them. 


1 The term in its primitive meaning 
signifies ‘colour, the Aryans from the 
north priding themselves on their fair 
complexion, in contradistinction to the 
‘ black skin ’ typical of the indigenous 
races. The term subsequently was ap- 
plied to caste. The various theories 
critical and legendary of the origin of 


castes are carefully stated by Muir 
(Sansk. Texts, Vol. I.) who may be com- 
pared with Lassen, I. 794. 

* The granter of desires,* said to have 
been produced at the ebuming of the 
ocean, belonging to the sage Vasisbtha. 
Galled also KAma-duh, SavaU and Sura- 
bhi. Dowson. 
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Th@ Brahmans have six recognised duties. ^ 1. The study of the Vedas 
and other sciences. 2. The instruction of others (in the sacred texts). 

3. The performance of the Jag, that is oblation of money and kind to the 
Devatas. 4. Inciting others to the same. 5. Givii^ presents. 6. Receiv- 
ing pre.sents. 

► Of these six the Kshatriya must perfom three, 1. Perusing the holy 
texts. 2. Thp^.-^erformance of the Jag. 3. Giving presents. Further 
they must, 1. minister to Brahmans. 2. Control tl\p administration of 
worldly government and receive the reward thereof. 3. Protect religion. 

4. Exact fines for delinquency and observe adequate measure therein. 

5. Punish in proportion to the offence. 6. Amass wealth and duly 
expend it. 7. Supervise the management of elephants, horses, and cattle 
and the functions of mini.sterial subordinates. 8. Levy war on due occa- 
sion. 9. Never ask an alms. 10. Favour the meritorious anrl the like. 

The Vaihja also must perform the same three duties of the Brahman, 
and in addition must occupy himself in: 1. Servijjo. 2. Agriculture. 
3. Trade. 4. The care of cattle. 6. The carrying of loads. 

From birth to the time of investiture with the sacred thread, these 
ten duties may be performed by all the three castes above-mentioned. 

The Siidra is incapable of any other privilege than to serve these 
three castes,* wear their cast-off garments and cat their leavings. He may 
be a painter, gohLsmith, blacksmith, carpenter, and trade in salt, honey, 
milk, butter- milk, clarified butter and grain. 

Those of the fifth class, are reckoned as beyond the pale of religion, like 
infidels, Jews and the like. By the iiiter-marriages of these, sixteen other 
classes are formed. The son of Brahman parents is acknowledged as a 
Brahman. If the mother he a Kshatriya, (the father being a Brahijiaii) 
the progeny is called Murdhat^aMta. If the mother be a Vaisya, the son 
is named Amhastha,^ and if a Sudra girl, Nishdda. If the father and 
mother are both Kshatriya, the progeny is K.shatriya. If the mother bo a 
Brahman, (and the father a Kshatriya) the son is called Suta. If the 
mother be a Vais^^a, the son is Muhisga. If the mother be a Siidra, the pro- 


* Seo these duties in the Institutes 
Muuu, I, 88, and ff., p. 12, B.'iroell. 

* The text has Antat. The term I have 
employed is taken from the ordinances of 
Mann and is found in the texts of Sir W. 
Jones and of Bnrnoll These names and 
many other variations of the progeny of 
inter- marriages will be found in the tenth 
chapter of tiie Institutes of Manu. The 


management of horses and driving wagons, 
is therein said to be the occupation of 
Sutns ; the practice of medicine that of 
Amba?thas ; attendance on women, that 
of Vaidehakaa ; trade that of Magadhas ; 
killing fish that of Nishadas ; carpentry of 
Ayogavaa. Catching and killing animals 
thot live in holes, is the occupation of 
Kfattars, Ugras, and Pukkasas. 
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geny is TJijra, If both pare^its bo Vai^ya, the progeny is Vai^ya.^ If the 
mother be a Brahman, (which is illicit) the progeny is Yaideha but if she bo 
a Kshatriya, whicli also is regarded as improper, ho is Mdgadlia, From 
the Vai.sya by a Sudra^iothor is px*odiiced a Kanina. When both parents 
aro Siidra, the progeny is Sudra. If the mother be a Brahman, the pro- 
geny is Ghaiuldla. If she bo a Kshatriya, it is called Ghattd.^ From * 
a Siidra by a Vaisya girl is produced the Ayogava. 

In the. same away still further ramifications are formed, each with 
different customs and modes of worship and each with infinite distinctions 
of habitation, profession, and rank of ancestry tlnit defy computation. 

The Bralnnans, in regard to the study of the Vedas, aro of four classes, 
and each occupies himself with the perusal of a special sacred work.* There 
are twenty ways of reading the Rigreda ; the has cighty-six ; 

the Sdmnveda, one thousand, and the Alharvaveda, live, and their several 
disci})les fall into distinct categories. There may be also ten distinctions 
of Brahmajis, acconjing to their occupations. 1. I leva. 2. JMiini. 3. 
Dvi-ja. 4. Raja. 5. Vaisya. 6. Sudra. 7. Bidalaka. 8. Pasu. 9. 
Mlechchha. 10. Chandala. 

The first named perform the ITom^ for themselves, not for others, and 
give presents, but do not receive them, and learn, but do not teach. Tho 
second perform tho ITo7)i for others as well as for themselves and receive 
gifts and teach. The third clas.s** liavi? twelve distluetive notes. The six 
aforesaid and 7. Meekness. 8. Restraint of the five senses from things 
unlawful. 9. Uiishiiuking from austerities. 10. Attachment to tho 
precepts of the Vedas. 11. Taking no life. 12. Attributing the po.sses- 
sion of nothing to themselves. The fourth dass perforin tlio same oflicos 


t According to Burnoll, (X. 306) tlio 
term is Ksatfcar, Sir \V. Jono.s writes 
Cshailrl. IMuir (Sans. Texts, 1. ^74), 
Ksliattri. 

8 According to Albiruni, Vyasa divided 
the Veda into the four {)arta n.'imed be- 
low, and to each ei! Ids four pupils, lio 
taught a separate Veda to bo learnt by 
heart. Tliey are enumerated in the 
aaruG order .as tlio four part.s of the Yeda: 
Puila, V.aisampjiyana, Jairniui, yumantu. 

5^ Tliis oblation consists in casting 
claritied butter, &o., into tho sacred fire 
as an offering to the gods, with invoca- 
tions and prayers according to the object 


of sacrilioe, 

Tho three oaslcs of tlio Brahman, 
K.slinfrbm and Vaisya. were o;illod, dvi-j'i, 
twice-born, from their title to inve.siituro 
with tho sacred thread whicdi litemlly 
constitutes tlio second birth, but the 
tovm is parlieulurly ai^plicd to the Brah- 
mans, who maintain that their casto 
alone remains, the other tliroo having been 
lost or degraded and it is generally ac- 
cepted tJiat tho pure Ksiiatriya or Vaisya 
does not now exist. Tho intercourse 
ami inter-marriage of various castes have 
produced the mixed castes called Varna- 
bankara, see Dowson, 336. 
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as the J^shatriya. The fifth, those of the Vai^^a. The sixth, those of the 
Sudra. The seventh class have the characteristic of cats,^ go from door to 
door and mix with high and low. The eighth, like brutes® know not good 
from evil. The ninth follow the practices of tlio JJlcclichhas (barbarians 
or non- Aryans), and the tenth arc low outcasts and eat carrion. 

The Ksliatriya form two races, the BurajhanU (Solar dynasty) and 
the SomahanS^j^^^AuvAY dynasty). The first mentioned are descendants of 
the Sun. It is said that by the volition of Brahma, Marichi^ was created, 
who begot Kasyapa (Muni), from whom the Sun (Vivas van or Surya) 
sprung. From him was produced Vaivaxwata from whose nose Ikshwdku 
came forth by a sneeze and from him the succeeding generations proceeded. 
Three princes of this race ruled fhe woidd and extended their dominion 
over the seven climes. Tliese were Haja Sagara," Kaja Khatwanga, and 
Raja Raghu. 

The second race is descended from the j\foon. Fi*ora Brahma was 
born A/ri, from whose right eye came forth the IVfoop (Soma) who begot 
Mercury (Budha) and from him prcjceeded the succeeding generations. 
Two princes of this race held univcr.sal sway, namely, lidjd yndhi.sthira 
and Rtija BatdniJca. There are more than five hundred tribes of the 
Kshatriyas of whom fifty-two are preeminently distinguished and twelve 
are of considerable importance. At the present day, no trace of the true 
Kshati'iya exists. Some of their descendants, abandoning the profession 
of arms, have taken to other occupations and this class is known to the 
world by this name. Another body of them adj)pting the swoi’d as their 
calling are designated Rajputs, and are divided into thousands of septs. I 
record the names of a few of the most renowned, tliat arc now in His 
Majesty’s service. > 

1. The Rathor ; there arc several tribes of this clan in service. 
They number sixty thousand cavalry^ and two liundred thousand infantry. 


1 The Bidalaka, from Sansk »■ 

Cat. 

* The Pu^iu from Snnsk. a qnad- 
raped. 

8 Abul Fazl’s names and translitera- 
tions are incorrect. 1 snbstitnto the true 
readings of tho names as far as I am ablo 
to discover them. 

^ Notices of these three legendary 
princes will bo found in Dowson. After 
Eaghu the line practically loses its 
original name of tho Surajban^i and is 


known as Raghu harisi or Raghu-baiisa 
from wliom Rama Chandra descended 
and whose epic the Rnghu-vansa in 19 
cantos was sung by Kalid.nsa. Sagnra 
was a king of Ayodhya and his wife 
Suiuaii was (itdivered of a gourd contain- 
ing 00,000 seeds whicli became embryos 
and grew. TJie anxious father placed 
them on milk but afterwards provided 
each with a nurse and at ten months’ old 
they were all able to run about. 

See Vol. 1, p. 37iJ, not© for the term 
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2. The Chauhan are divided into several* branches, viz.^ Sun|^ra„ Khichi, 
Deora, Hadd, and Narbdn. The troops of the clan number fifty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 3. The Panwar. In ancient 
times, of this tribe the royal dynasty ir Hindustan, and it numbered 
many clansmen. At the present time their force consists of twelve thousand 
cavalry and sixty thousand foot. 4. The Jadon. Fifty-thousand cavalry 
and two hundred thousand foot. 5. Bha^i. 6. JarojiW 7. Janfihah, 
to which clan the Khanzadahs of Mewat belong. 7. Gehldt. Twenty 
thousand cavalry and three hundred thousand foot. 8. Sesodia. 9. 
Chandrawat. 10. The Kachhwahah, who are celebrated among the Raj- 
puts, and number twenty thousand cavalry, and one hundred thousand 
infantry. 11. The Solankhi. Thirty thousand cavalry and one hundred 
thousand infantry. 12. Parihara. 13. Ton war, for a time the sovereign- 
ty of this country rested in this tribe. They number ten thousand horse 
and twenty five thousand foot. 14. Badgujar. Ten thousand horse, and 
forty thousand foot^ Each of these tribes claims an ancestry traced 
back to hundreds of thousands of years, a source of splendid pride to 
the intelligent judgment and is indeed a theme far above the level of an 
idle tale to distract the mind. 

The Vaisya and the Siidra are in the same way divided into numer- 
ous branches. For instance, there is one caste of the Vaisyas called lianik, 
more commonly termed Baniyd, (grain-merchant). The Persians name 
them Bakkdl and of these there are eighty- four divisions. 

There are besides troops of astoni.sliing sorcerers, cunning jugglers, 
wonder-working magicians, and conjurers of such sleight of hand, 
performing such extraordinary feats that not the vulgar alone, but the 
acut^t minds are deceived into a belief in their miraculous powers. 
For instance, one of them will say in broad day-light to one of the specta- 
tors ; “ I have just returned from heaven, and having there boon assured 
of your honour and probity, J entrust my wife to your care.” Then placing 
her in his charge, he takes a Ci.il of rope of untanned hide, one end of 
which he holds in his hand, and flings the coil to such a height that the 
other end becomes invisible. By means of this he mounts up and is lost to 
sight. After a little time his limbs one after the other come falling from 
above, upon which the woman, after their national rite, bums herself in 
presence of the spectators and is consumed to ashes. In a brief space of 


Aimdky applied to the BAthor Cavalry 
and Vol. II, p. n. for its true significa- 
tion. 

1 Sherring gives the names of twenty- 


four branches, I, Chap. V. The deeds of 
many of these famous clans are preserved 
by Tod in his Bajasthan. 
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time, the man himself reappears and claims h,is charge. The spectators 
relate to him what has happened which he affects to disbelieve, and hasten- 
ing to the house of the person to whom he had entrusted her, calls to his 
wife from the door. She comes forth, giving thanhp for his safety, and 
leaves the spectators in bewilderment. Again he will cut a man up into 
• forty pieces, and cover him over with a sheet. Then at his summons, the 
man will apper.',* Unhurt and answer for his reality.^ 

Or, he will place some grains of mustard seed in the palm of his band, 
and by some incantation, will make it straight way shoot and bear leaves 
and fruit. In the same way they will produce mangos and melons out of 
season. In short, the marvels of their sorceries, and snake-charming 
and the like, are beyond expression. 

Languagks. 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan, many are the dialects that 
are spoken, and the diversity of those that do not excVide a common inter- 
intelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are not under- 
stood one of another, are the dialects of Delhi, Bengal, Multan, Marwar, 
Gujarat, Telingariah,* Marhatta, Karnatik, Sind, Afghan of Shal (between 
Sind, Kabul, and Kandahar), Beluchistan, and Kashmir, 


1 Similar performances are described 
by Ibn J3atiitah who wifcnoasod them at 
an entertainment of the Viceroy of 
Khansa (Kinaay of Polo). Another wit- 
ness to similar feats is Edward Melton, 
an Anglo- Dutch traveller who was pre- 
sent at a like scene in Batavia in 1670, 
where the limbs that fell successively 
were caught up and oast into a basket. 
The last fragment was the head and no 
sooner had it touched the ground than 
the man who had gathered up the limbs 
into the basket, turned them all out 
topsy tufvy. Melton continues as fol- 
lows ; “ Then straightway we saw with 

these eyes, all those limbs creep together 
again, and in short, form a whole mau 
who at once could stand and go just as 
before withont showing the least damage. 
Never in my life was I so astonished as 
when I beheld this wonderful perform- 
ance and I doubted now no longer that 
these mifguided men did it by the help 


of the Devil.” The Memoirs of the 
Emperor Jahangir furnish further testi- 
mony of similar performances by seven 
jugglers from Bengal. In one feat, 
a man is severed limb from limb and 
decapitated and reproduced from under 
a sheet. In the other the Emperor* says, 
‘They produced a chain 50 cubits in 
length and throw one end of it towards 
the sky where it remained as if fastened 
to some thing in the air. A dog was 
brought forward and being placed at the 
lower extremity of the chain, immediate- 
ly ran np and disappeared in the air. 
In the same manner, a hog, a panther, a 
lion and a tiger were snccessivoly sent 
up and all eqnally disappeared. A^ 
last they took down the chain and put it 
into a bag, no one discovering in what 
way the difPei^nt animals were made to 
vanish. Yule*s Marco Polo. Ed. 71, 

p. 281. 

A See Vol. II, pp. 228-80, notes. By 
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Fauna. 

A summary description of tlie noblest of the animal creation having 
been given, I proceed to notice the lower types of animal life. 

The Ban-mdnus is an animal like a baboon, dark in colour, and in i 
stature and face resembling a human being and waVL^ on two feet. 
Although it has no tail, its body is slightly covered with hair. One of 
these was brought to Jlis Majesty fiom llengal which performed the most 
astonisliing antics, tilephaiits, lions,* leopards, panthers, tigers, bears, 
wolves and dogs of vai'ious breeds, and monkeys, lynxes, hymnas, jackals, 
foxes, otters, cats, wliite and tawny and even winged tliat will fly for a 
short distance, and other kinds of animals aro numeioiis. Sarddl is the 
name of an animal smaller than a dog but preys upon lions and other wild 
beasts. Through the encouragement of His Majesty, tin? breed of horses 
is as fine as those pf Ii*ak and Arabia. The rhinoceros is a stupendous 
creature. He is twice the si/.e of a buffalo and much resembles a horse in 
armour, llis feet and hoofs are like those of an pie])haut, and his tail 
similar to a buffalo’s, and ho has a pastern-joint like a horse. On the point 


the Tcliiigfmah is meant Telega, which 
was called by the Sanskrit writers An- 
dhra, tlio ancient nanio applied at one 
time to the whole country of T(!lingaiia. 
Most of the laiigii.'iges ctiiimcraU*d aro 
but dialects of Hindi. As Mr. Beames 
states in his introduction to the cora- 
paraitve Grammar of the modern Aryan 
Languages, Gujarati is a dialect of the 
Saurasoni Prakrit, the parent of Hindi. 
Panjabi is but an old Hindi dialect. 
Bengali, perhaps the most modern "'f the 
Indian vernaculars, three centuries ago 
closely resembled the Hindi still spoken 
in eastern Behar. Oriya is in some 
respects more like Hindi than Bengali. 
Sindhi is fundamentally distinct, but with 
nnmistakeable traces of kinship whitdi 
are far moro pronounced in Marathi. 
I refer the student to this able synopsis 
of the languages and literature of Hindu- 
stan. The place of Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits in the history of the Indian 
vernaculars is briefly outlined for the 


gonend reader in Sir W. Hunter’s India, 
(1. G. IV) with his usual crispness of 
touch and treatment. ' 

1 Lions nro mentioned, according to 
Lassen, in the ohiest Indian writings. 
They havo now nearly disappeared, as 
the} havo from Persia, Syria, Asia Minor 
and Macedonia. Alexander found them 
in the Eastern Panjab. Lassen supposes 
the tiger to havo advanced as the lion 
disappeared. The Indian hounds were 
famous and a Babylonian satrap had so 
many that four villages were specially 
taxed for tlieir maintenance. They were 
considered worthy to bo presented to 
Alexander the Great by king Sopcithes. 
See Lassen’s note on this. 

The Tvingod cat is probably the flying 
squirrel wlncli Mr. Routledgo informs 
me is called by the natives urli hilli. 

Sardol in Sanskrit signifies a tiger, 
but here is perhaps meant some species 
of wild dog which in packs of 6 or 7 
will hunt down the fiercest game, 
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of his snout he carries a single horn and his hifle is so thick that an arrow 
will not pierce it. Of this, breast-plates and shields and the like are made, 
and he is bold enough to charge a man on horseback. The black antelope, 
has two long horns and for beauty and swiftness is ^unrivalled among his 
kind. The deer, from which the musk is taken, is larger than the fox, and 
his coat is rough. He shows two tusks and protuberances in place of horns. 
They are common in the northern mountains. The Yak approximates to 
the domestic cow but of its tail is made the kutds^ or fringed tassel, and 
many they join together. There is also the civet cat. 

The Shdrah^ is an astonishing talker, and listeners would not distin- 
guish its tones from human speech. 

The Mynah^ is twice the size of tho SMralc, with glossy black plumage, 
but with the bill, wattles and tail-coverts yellow. It imitates the human 
voice and speaks with great distinctness. 

Parrots are of diiferent colours, red, white and green and talk like 
human beings. At the present time, under His Majest2»*s patronage, animals 
of all kinds from Persia, Turkestan, and Kashmir whether game or other, 
have been brought together to the wonderment of beholders. 

The Kdcly^ is like a mynah, jet black with crimson iridcs and a long 
tail. Romance sings of its loves as of those of the bulbul. 

The Papzhd,^ is smaller than the Kdel, with a shorter and slenderer 
tail. Its love is chanted in story. It is in full song in the beginning of tho 
rainy season and has a peculiar note and its plaintive strain is heard 


i Sco Vol. II, p. 172, n. 2, Vnller dis- 
tinctly (Lexicon) names tho Gao Ijintaa 
as tho Yak Tibotanas or Bos gninnions. 

8 In Sansk. Sharika, Uind. Sharik, 
Sank or Sdrak. In Bengal the word is 
written and prononneed Sdlik and ap- 
plied to tho common Mynah, the Acri- 
dothcros tristis, which is occasionally a 
fine talker. 

^ Eulahos intermedia. Jerdon. Tho 
Nopal Hill Mynah, found also in Ass^jm, 
and about tho Chittagong tracts, more or 
loss with these characteristics. There 
are various species not easily distinguished 
by tho inexpert. 

* Eudynamys Orientalis, Jerdon. Tho 
Cuoulus according to Linnneus. It is 
well-known thronghout India. Its name 
ia from its cry of koil-koil which in- 

IG 


creases in volume of sound as it goes 
on. Tho foinalo lays its eggs in the neat 
of the common crow, generally onl j one 
and BometimoH destroys the eggs of the 
crow at tlie time of depositing her own. 
Tlio crows appear to be aware of tho fact 
when too late and often pursue these 
cuckoos with great fury. 

5 Coccystes Mclaiioloucos, Jordon. 
Tlio piedcrosted cuckoo. It is found 
all over India, and is above of a uniform 
black with a greenish gloss. Jerdon 
unromantioally describes it as very noisy 
with .a high pitched metallic note, which 
would appear highly calculated to re- 
open any old wounds or cause a fresh 
one. It is best known in Hinda poetry 
under tho name of Cha^k. 
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oftoiiest at iiigbt, and mak^s love’s unhealed wounds bleed anew. It is 
from its note that the word ptu is taken, which in Hindi signifies ‘ beloved.’ 

The IlarUy has green plumage with a white bill and crimson irides, 
smaller than the ordiryiry ])igeon. It mwe^’ .settles upon the ground and 
when it alights to drink, it carries with it a twig which it keeps beneath 
its feet till its thirst is ijiienchcd. 

The Jiay(i^ is like a wdld sparrow but 3 ^oIIoav. It is Wtremelj intelli- 
gent, obedient and docile. It will take .small coins from tlie hand and 
bring them to its master and will come to a call from a long distance, its 
nests are so ingeniously constructed as to defy the rivalry of clever arti- 
ficers. 

The astonishing feats which the animals of this coiintiy can perform 
and their beautiful variety of colouring is layond the ])owcr of my inex- 
perience to describe. Former romancers have rclatt'd sloi-i(\s in abiind- 
anc(J of their extraordinary characteristics hut the wi'iter of this work men- 
tions nothing that he, has not hhuself seen or hoard from accurate observers. 

1 write of things within my hen 
Nor tell a twieci-told tale again. 


1 Also Hariyfil, Uio Crocopas PluxMii- 
coptorns, or Bengal Croon Pigeon, 
(Jordon). The text is evidently in error, 
omiti-ing the negative before the word 
‘ setilc's/ which stnltifios the sense of 
what follows. Gladwin conlirnis me in 
this opinion, but whether the fact is so 
or mf!, is another point. Jordon does 
not albulo to it. It is incorrect to say 
tliat it is smaller tlian iho ordinary 
pigeon; tlio reverse is the case, with 
regard to this partunilar specio.s tbongh 
some kinds, of which thero are many, may 
be and are smaller. 

9 rioeous baya or eommori weaver - 
bird. Its long r(d-ort.-.sliapod nest is a 
familiar sight in India. Jordon says th.at 
it can bo taught to pick up rings or such 
like articles dropped down a well or 


carry a nolo on a given signal. Mr. Blyth 
has .seen it lire otf a miniature cannon 
and npi>ly tlio mntoli five or six times 
before the powder ignited, which it 
lin.'illy dill witli a report loud enoiigli to 
frighten all ilio crows in tho noighhonr- 
huou, -whilo iho little bird romruned 
p<;rclied on the gun wuLhout moving. In 
their breeding pUinnigi', tho old unih‘S 
have tlio crown of the liead yellow, tiu' 
rest of the upper ])lum.'ig(i with tho 
wings and tail, dull brown, edged 'with 
pale fulvous browm ; tho breast is bright 
3'(dloAv, but in the younger, pale rusty ; 
whilo tho females and tho niah's in 
winter di’O.s.s totally want tho yellow 
head, tho crown being brown with dark 
streaks. 
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W E inn -rs an d IM v. a s » 1 1{ k s . '♦ 
Mcamres, 

6 Atoms^ ,.y =1 MarfcliL 

6 Mar (chi = 1 Khanlal^ (Bnissini ui^n’a). 

3 KJamlal = 1 »S^n'«7ia/, ( lU-assica jimnea'). 

8 Sarahaf = 1 Jlarloy corn. 

4 JliU'loy corns = I Surkli (Abriis )>rccatoriu.s). 


(j Siirlih — 1 Mdahalb. 

4 Mdslialb = 1 Tank. 

• So(.‘ Vul. Ij p. K), 11 find }>. ;>t>, for Korno ! 
of these mejiHuros and i lio ■woights tliafc j 
follow. 'I'lio lolli Clnipti'i* of Alhiruni ! 
deals wiili the inetroloijfy of llio Llindns ^ 
and may be eompared witli these mi'a- ! 
snres. I aiipeiid a very v.'ilimhh* note by | 
])r. Priiiu, Cunitor of the Herbarium, i 
lloyal Hotanienl Gardens, Cideutta, outlie J 
distiaetion between the kinds of luuwlard 
called ‘ KliardaP and ‘Sarsluif’ in the | 
t('vt and whicli remarkalily coidirms by | 
actual e\'])i'riniont the accuracy of the j 
M'eieihts. To Dr. Kine;, tlu' dislini^uislu'd 
Snperinf endi'iit of tlie Gardens, to wlioni 
I ha,ve already expressi'd my inan^- obli.«;a- 
tiouK in the 2nd Vol. of tlu' work, 1 am 
a^L^ain indehtod for the Icjirncd co-operu- 
iion of Dr. f’rain. 

“Ivliardal” and “Sarsh.af” arc both 
names that are applied to BLAeK-MUSTAlU) 
(Drassica n I nil a). 

The former name is, Watt saya, (in 
Dirt. l\cnn. Prod. I, 521) ajiplied, Avith :i 
qualification, to Whitm mij.staui) ; *tho 
latter ajiprirently is not. 

There is little donht that by the lower 
unit of the two (Ivhaudal) the seed of 
Black or true mustard is meant. 

Tho cpiestiou is as to the identity of the 
other unit. 

Had ‘^Sarshaf” boon applied to both 
and “ Khardal ” restricted to black nins- 


tard, one would have felt inclined to say 
Hint Avhifo mustard (S'i/nq)/,'! ntba) was 
intended. But •it must be remembered 
that Avbilo mmstard is an uiicommoii 
plant in Asiaj and that Bois.sier only 
speaks of it as a ])lantof wasti’ places and 
groves in Gree^oe, ralestiuo and Taurus, 
(not even admiiting it as alVrsian species) 
and that its seeds, tbongh inticli larger 
flian tlioso of B. ni[jra, do not suit flio 
C 01 1 dit ion. s required lioHor tliaii those of 
another sjiiHnes to bo mentioned imme- 
diaiidy. 'Phis isibv/.s'.'^j -n Jimren — (ho well- 
known Indian musttird or Jtdi Avhieh is 
cultivated in Persia, as it is in India, for 
its oil. The vcniacnhir names given by 
Walt do not include “ Khardtil ” alone or 
quali'ied, but apparently tho “ Sarshaf ” 
ai)pear.s (e. iJ., in the Bengali name “ Rili 
Sarlsha’') and this, thorofore, seems to 
be the species that best suits the condi- 
tioms; for Ahnl Fazl would bo most pro- 
bably referring to a well-known and 
common plant by his second word. 

As regards tlio physical conditions, 
I\(ii seeds seem to suit very well, so far 
as the Culentta Herbarium material goes. 
For in weiglung 3 ripe seeds of Bras.'<ica 
nigr t iVom Madeira tigainst one ripe seed 
of India Brax.Aco juncea, tbo scalo shows 
veiy close approximation in weight ; and 
8 rii»c seeds of Bras^ica juncea from 
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2 TdnJe = 1 

2 Kaul = 1 Tdlchah. 

2 Tdlchah = 1 Solicit, 

2 Suhti =» 1 PaZ. 

2 Fal — Palm of tlie hand. 

2 Palms = 1 Anjali^ (two hands joined with the palms hol- 

2 Anjali = 1 MAnika, [lowed. 

2 Mcinika = 1 Prastha. 

4 Prastha = 1 Adliaka. 

4 A'dhaka = 1 Dnma. 

2 Drona = 1 Surpa. 

2 Surpa = 1 Khari. 

The Khari of the present day is three times this measure. 


India exactly balance a ripe grain of 
barley from Afgbanistars though a ripe 
barley-corn from Europe outweighs 
them. 

Attached are notes of synonyms of the 
two spocioa 

(a) BaAssiCA niqba Koch, Deutsoh^FlAv, 
713. 

Boiss. FI. Orient, I, 390. 
HooJeer fd, and llioms., 
Jour. Linn 8oc. r, 170. 
Hooherfd. and T. Anders., 
Flor. Brit. lud. I, 16G. 
Watt, Diet. Econ. Prod. 
^ Ind. I, 530. 

Brasmica (raolanosinapis) nigra ; the 
“truo” mustard, or “black'' 
mustard; tho “Khardal" of 
tho Arabs, but also tho * Sar- 
shaf" of Indian medical prac- 
tice. 

Synonyms. Sinapis nigra Liunmus, Sp. 

PI , 933. 

Wall. Cat. 4790. 
8. ei'ysimnides lioxb., Fi. 
Ind. Hi, 123. 

This is cultivated in Europe generally ; 
in Northern Africa, from Madeira to 
Egypt and Abyssinia ; in tho Orient., 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanis- 
tan; in Turkestan and Tibet; and (lo- 


cally) in India. 

Three seeds of this = one seed of Rai, 
(h) Brassica jvncea IIooJc. f. and Thoms., 
Jour. Linn. Soc. v, 
170. 

Ilook. f. and T. Anders., 
Flor. Brit. Ind. I, 
157. 

Watt, Diet. Econ. Prod. 
Ind. I, 528. 

BiiASSicA (Coratosinapis) juncea ; the 
“ Indian ” mustard j tho “ Rai " 
of Indian cultivators. 

Synonyms, Brassica Willdennvii Boiss., 
Ann. Sc. Nat., (181-2), 88. 
8i?iapis juncea Linnious, Sp. 
PI., 934. 

Boiss., PI. Orient. I 394, 
8. integiifolia Willd., Hort, 
Berol., t. 14. 

8 ramosa Roxb., FI. Ind. iii, 

8. riKjosa Iloxh., FI. Ind. iii, . 
8. cuneifolia Roxb., FI. Ind. iii. 
This is cultivated (“ Colitnr oloi causa " 
Boiss. FI. Orient., 1. c.), in Egypt j Ara- 
bia ; Persia (sparingly) j Afghanistan ; 
India (generally). 

One seed of this * three seeds of Black- 
mustard. Bight fleods of this* one 
barley-corn. 
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Jeweller’s Weights. 

These are based on the Tdn/c and the Surkh. A Tank is equal to twenty- 
four Surkhy and the ordinary Miskal is two Surkhy more. The Surkh is 
divided into twenty parts, each part being termed a hisivah. Formerly 
two and a half hiswdh were reckoned to one rice-grain, but the grains of 
that time wer^-'iarger. His Majesty’s foresight and sagacity have adjust- 
ed the proportion of two hisivah to the gi*ain. Each Surkh was equal to 
ten rice-grains. His Majesty in his wisdom directed that the grains should 
be made of the cat’s eye stone and thus obviated the defect of currency. 
The standard weights kept ready for use are the following : the hiswahy 
the rice-grain, | and ^ of Surkhy 2 Surkhy 3 Surkhy 6 Surkh (which is -J of 
a Tank), 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 Tank. Any other gradations may bo 
compounded of these weights, and for the imperial service, weiglits of cat’s 
eye up to 140 Tanks have been made of such brilliancy that they cannot 
be distinguished from gems. <» 

Banker’s Weights. 

These are based on the Tolchahy the Mdshah, and the Surkh. 

Formerly G now rice-grains = 1 Surkh 
8 Surkh = 1 Mdshah 

12 Mdshah = 1 Tdlchah. 

The ordinary weights in use are 1, and 4 Surkh : 1, 2, 4, G, Mdshah : 
I, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, loo, 200, 500 Tdlchah. But in the imperial Exchequer, 
the gradations of weight kept ready are very numerous. 

Other Trade-weights. 

Formerly in Hindustan, the ser -weighed 18 and in some places 22 
dam. In the beginning of His Majesty’s reign it was current at 2S and 
is now fixed at 30, each dam being 5 Tank. In the transactions in coral 
and camphor the dam was reckoned at 5,} tdnk, but the price of those 
articles having fallen, it is valued at five only. The weights in ordinary 
use are f | of a ser ; 1, 2, 5, 10 ser; 1 man which consists of 40 ser. 

The Learning op the Hindus. 

I 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan there are three hundred 
and sixty systems of philosophy and conduct. By sucli means is the war- 
fare with the malice of the spirit carried on, and the liand of violence 
extended against the deceits of our internal foes. The desire untO' evil 
leadeth to perdition and the worship of the Lord cxalteth the heart. The 
writer of this work has mixed with many of the leaders of thought and 
has made himself acquainted to some extent with the discussions of the 
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different schools. A considerable body do not rise beyond the experience 
of sight and hearing. They consider argninont as idle discussion and accept 
no proof other than tradition of the past. Another school profess accept- 
ance of demonstratioi^, but from interior blindiie.ss remove not the rust of 
doubt. Another sect urge on the s\vift and light- paced dromedary of 
vision to the haltiug-place of truth in some (juestions, and from self- ** 
esteem imagine that they have likewise attained tlic same^'^oal in others. 
And yet another body submit their intclle(jts to those who affect' stoicism 
and indiffc]'cnce, and in pursuit of their desire, lend to what is not the 
dcceiffive gloss of Avhat is. Volumes would not contain the full tale of 
these. Who thinks to break his fast at the boai'd of the parasite ? But for 
the benefit of real seekers of knowledge, I here set down the series of funda- 
mental systems wbieh may bo considered as nine in number and present the 
doctrines of oaoli without discussion of thcii’ merits. It is my hope tliat 
inquirers may carefully study them and conqmre them with tin' priiieiples 
of the Platonists, tho. Peripatetics, the Sulis and doguialic theologians, and 
removing the obstructions of prejudice, seek alone for demoustrat iou, and 
putting aside the cstrangemouts of ignorama', o.xcreise scrutiny with 
caution. 

Tn this country there are eight sects who professedly teach the doc- 
trines of the emanation of the world, of a life lo conu‘. of the essence and 
attributes of the verities that underlie superior and inferior cosmic pheno- 
mena, and the ceremonial and modes of Avorshipand the forms of monarch- 
ical g*<)vernment both visible and syinbolie: tlie ninth denies Ihe exisleiice 
of God and rejoets the belief in a beginning or end of existence. Mach 
of these have tlioir special doetrincs and laJes of coiidnet and an ample 
noni^mohiture, but the system is that of tlie Greeks before the time of 
Ai’istoile. Formerly tliey wrote with an iron style on ihe leaves of the 
palm and the hut uoav on paper, and from loft to right. The halves 

are kept soparale and it is not the practice (o stitch them bygether. Mdieir 
mystic idealism enlightens the understanding and invigorates the soul. 
But how shall I proccu'd ? for my lieart incliiu's from speech to silence. 
Time after time, the ordinary subjects of knoAvlcdge, sinking dee]) into any 
mind oppress me to use true science, by Aj bieh stair the soul might rise 
to insight into truth, as a means to procure rank and wealth, and 
again, at times, niy undcr.stauding is luminously insj)ired not to Tuako 
bread -Avinuing and pencraft the end of knowledge, ^riic searelier after 
a formula is unable to express it, or if discovered, the mind siifliccs not 
for its full coguitiuii. For this reason, tho tongue of speech adheres to 


A See Vol. Tl, ]). 351. 
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ilio palate of silence and the head of tliou^Jit sinks into tlio collar of 
depression, altliougli it is said that he whose leisnro is luidisturbcd, may 
in stillness be inspired to clof|ueueo and the lovei* of taeitiirnity find voice 
though tho*inspii‘(id himself shall be dumb. But/ in timth to sully tho 
tongue with utieranco is to expose oneself to error. ]\Iy own spirit is 
• weary with discussion and my tongue oppressed by deelaiining. 1 know 
not if this 1)0 hi'^Si tilde of the disposition or the first revelation of truth, 
whether darkness overshadow niy path with confusion or the leader of tho 
caravan on this long journey he not yet arrived. Speech is a hoverago 
filled with ])oisoii, and silence is a desert of sweet waters, the hidden source 
whereof tloivs from tlie posscssoi's of triitli. T liav'C taken no quarry 
better than prayer and have seen no lainj) brighter than silence. If my 
state were not one of such perplexity, and my mind not so averse from 
longtheiied discussion, T would expound the philosophy of tho Hiiidiis after 
the systems of the Greeks, hut as it is, in accordance with my design, I 
hero set down what befits the scope of this work and mij leisure permits. 

DESCRirTION OF THE NiNE ScHOOLS. 

Naiydyihi is one who is versed in tho Ny.iya philosophy. VaisrsliiJca 
treats likewise of philosophy and its jirofessors will he later on noticed. 
Viuldnlt is one who is conversant with the V'^odauta System. Mlniaipsaht is a 
follower of the l\riin;inis:i philosophy. Sdiilcliya, Fdlanjala^ Jalna^ Bauddha, 
Ndfitika. Eaidi of those is distinct in its doctrine and their several principles 
will bo hereaftoi’ explained. Tho Brahmans consider tho last three as 
hei‘(?l-ieal and they admit no pliilosophieal systems beyond the tli st six 
whieli they term .s7/or/dnr.s-(r??o, that is, tho six modes of knowledge. The 
Nydya and VnisruliHai agree in many ])oiiits, as do the Yi/dunla and 
Minu'upsd, and tho Sdiilcliya and tho Bdlmijida. * 

Nydya. The founder of this school was the sage Gautama. Tt com- 
prises within its field, phj’siology, theology, mathematics, logic and dialect ics 
Its followers hold the 8npi’eme Being to he (‘xenqit from plurality, neither 
hegotten nor begetting, incorporeal and free from all defect. TTo is without 
beginning as without end, tho Creator, tho Breserver, and they regard Him 
as pure S[)irit : but tliey assert that he created a bodily form and 
united Himself thereto in a dote^juninate manner ; and as the hoily is cap- 
able of .action through its union with the soul, so does ibis corporeal form 
energize in union with the Deity without sullying tlio robe of its inviolable 
sanctity. This doctrine is akin to that of the Christians. The apiicllations 
of divinity arc concedial to it, but it is not believed to bo from all eternity. 
Tho Creator of the world, through tho iiistiaimontality of this Being, 
revealed His words unto men, and tliis revelation tlu'y call Vada. It 
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consists of upwards of one hundred thousand verses (iZofeu) each of which 
comprises foui' feet (charana) each foot being of not loss than eight or more 
than twenty-six letters {Akshara). In this book it does not exceed twenty. 
An akshara consists of cither one or two letters : if of two, the Mst is quies- 
cent. A holy man named Vyasa divided this book into four parts to each 
of which he assigned a separate name, viz., the Rigveda, the Yajurvcda, 
the Samavcda and the Atharvaveda. These four are Sltosidercd divine 
books. Some assert that the First Jjeing had four mouths from each of 
which a Book issued. Every Brahma who appears, wonderful to relate, 
delivers the same letters and words without diminution or addition. 

They maintain that God is the absolute Efllcient Cause and that the 
works of men are produced by these two sources of causation, {viz., God 
and Brahma). The moral distinctions of good and evil in actions are 
deduced from the divine Books. They believe in hell and heaven. The 
former they term Naraka and locate it in the lower region. The latter is 
called Svarga and is assigned to the celestial j*egion. They do not believe in 
a perpetual duration of existence in eitlier paradise or hell, but that men 
in the measure of their evil deeds may descend into liell and receive condign 
punishment, and thence coming forth assume other bodies, and for their good 
works obtain happiness in heaven, and again issuiug from it, return into 
new forms: thus they will come and go until tlioy have fully received 
the recompense or punishment of their former deeds, after which freed 
from the necessity of these two states, they will be liberated from joy and 
sorrow as will be hereafter related. 

Some believe that portions of the world are from eternity and that 
some are created, as will bo afterwards i entioned. They assign eight 
attr^iutes to the Deity which they call accidents. 1. Gy ana, omniscience, 
by which He knows the future and the past, ail that is secret or manifest, 
in whole and in part, anel ignorance and forgetfulness cannot approach 
Him. 2. Ichclihd, will. All things at Ilis pleasure are created or fall into 
nothingness. 3. Frayatna, providential order and the due procession of 
causes so that existence and non-existence may liave their realisation. 4. 
Sankhyd, numavicQ.] scries, and this is of three kinds, unity, duality and 
excess of these. The first named is an , attribute of the Almighty. 5. 
Framdna, extent, and this is of four kinds as will bo hereinafter men- 
tioned. As they believe God to be omnipresent, his extent must bo 
infinite. 6. PrithaJetva, severalty and individuality. As of Sankhya, this is 
of three kinds, the first being a Divine attribute. 7. Samyoga, co-inherence, 
because all things unite in Him. 8. Vi-hhdga, disjunction. The last six 
of these are accounted to have been from all eternity. 
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Si?: teen subjects called predicaments are discussed by 

this system and these topics comprise all the objects of thought. Although 
it does not strictly proceed beyond the second, nor, indeed, beyond its 
subordinate classification of Arthuy yet a few details are here set down 
for information. 

THE SIXTEEN PREDICAMENTS. 

1 Pramana. 2 Prameya. 3 San4aya. 4 Pray oj ana. 

5 Drishtanta. 6 Siddhanta. 7 Avayava. 8 Tarka. 

9 Nirnaya. 10 Vada. 11 Jalpa. 12 Vitanda. 

13 Hetvabhasa. 14 Chhala. 15 Jati. 16 Nigraba-sthaiia. 

The First Predicament, Pramana, (proof) is of four kinds. 1 Pra- 
tyaksha, (perception) by the six perfect senses, viz., the five external 
senses together with manas which will be hei*eaftei’ explained. 2 Ann- 
mdna, inference. 3 Upamdna, resemblance and analogy. 4 Sahda, tradi- 
tion of trustworthy and pious men. These four are held to embrace a 
considerable extent of knowledge. 

The Second Predicament. Prameya signifies the objects of thought, 
and this which is beyond the reach of numeration, is yet classed under 
twelve heads. 1 Atman. 2 Sarira, 3 Indriya, 4 Artha. 5 Buddhi. 
6 Manas. 7 Pravritti, 8 Boska, 9 Pretyahhdva. 10 Pliala. 11 Buhklia. 
32 Apavarga. 

I. Atman, soul, is a subtile, all-pervading substance which is the seat 
of the undei'standing, and it is of two kinds. The first kind is Jivdtman 
(the vital principle), which vivifies human bodies and the animal and 
vegetable creation, hhich body is supposed to be informed by a distiinit 
spirit whose perceptions, through the senses and operations of the ^intel- 
lect, can be exercised only in conjunction with the substance manas^ to be 
subsequently explained. The second kind is Paramdtman, the Supreme 

i This term is translated by Cole- Of these si.xteen, says Mr. Davies, the 

brooko indifferently as category or pro- first two are the oliiof, the otliers being 

dicament, and by Dr, Rber as Category. only subsidiary, as indicating the course 

Davies in his Hindu Philosophy, yses which a discussion may take, from the 

predicaments and categories as synony- setting forth of a doubt, to the final con- 

moua (p. 127) in his rendering of paddr- futation of the doubter. 

tha. I have distinguished these sixteen 8 The distinction between the sensitive 

Bubjeots as predicaments to avoid con- material organ manas and tho rational 

fusing the numbers with tho subordinate conscious soul Jivdtman, is the Ov/x^s and 

categories given by Abnl Fazl under the ‘^f Pythagoras, one perishing with 

beading of artha, the 4th classification the body, the other immortal, v. Cole- 

of the secotSl predicament, piameya. brooke, Essays, 1, 442. 

17 
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Soul, wliicli they hold to he One and from all eteiiiity. Its iutellectaal 
cognitions are independent of the operation of manas. 

II. Sarira, body, is also of two kinds. Yoni-ja (uterine), sexually 
produced. Ayoni-ja^ tlrat which is not so p roduced. The first mentioned 
has two further subdivisions, viz,, jardyu-ja, viviparous, and (inda^jUj 
oviparous, and both are formed of the five elements.^ The latter, ayoni-ja, 


1 It may be instructivo to transcribe the 
account of the elements taken from the 
KashahaJ i I^tildhdtu'l Funmif and to com- 
pare it with Abul FazPs description of 
the elemental spheres at p. 3S of this 
volume. 

An element is defined as being a simple 
body with the quality of directness of 
tendency. By simple, is understood that 
which is not composed'* of bodies of 
really distinct natures, while a direct- 
ness of tendency is the tendency of a 
body towards the centre or circumfer- 
ence. This is to exclude the heavenly 
bodies. The later philosophers affirm 
that the elements are four in number : 1, 
absolute tenuity, i. e., fire; 2, relative 
tenuity, i. e., air j 3, absolute density, 
earth ; 4, relative density, water. Ab- 
solute density is that quality which 
necessitates the movement of a body to 
a point whore its centre of gravity im- 
pinges on the centre of the universe, 
such as earth. Kclative density is that 
quality whicli necessitates the move- 
ment of a body towards the centre 
throughout most of the distance between 
the centre and the circa mferenco, but 
without reaching the centre. Absolute 
tenuity is that quality which necessi- 
tates the movement of a body to whore 
its surface conv^.'actly underlies the sur- 
face of the concave side of the moon’s 
sphere, sneh as fire. Relative tenuity is 
that quality, which necessitates the mo- 
tion of a body towards the circumfer- 
ence throughout most of the distance 
between the centre and the circumfer- 
ence but without reaching the latter, 


such as air. Some maintain that there 
is bnt one element, but differ as to the 
one, .and tlio following are the five opini- 
ons on the Bubjoct: 1st, That it is fire 
because of its absolute simpleness, and 
because heat is the nonrishing principle 
of the universe, while the others are 
produced by condensation. 2nd, That it 
is air because of its humidity and its 
subjection to external influences, fire 
being produced ^by the heat of rarefied 
air, and the other two by its condensing 
cold 3rd, Water, as its capability of 
being rarefied and condensed is evident. 
4th, Earth, because the others arc gono- 
ratod by subtilization. 6tb, Vapour, 
because it is a mean between those four 
in tenuity and density, for when con- 
densed in excess, it bccoiru^s earth and 
water, and if highly rarefied, fire and 
air. Others maintain that there cannot 
be but one, because a compound involves 
the plurality of its components. Hence 
tliey make the elements two in number, 
and three different opinions are enter- 
tained thereon, lat, Fire, since it is the 
extreme of tenuity and beat, and Farth 
because it is the extreme of density and 
cold. Air, according to this theory is 
but fire inert, while water is earth in 
fluitlity. 2nd, Water and Earth, because 
created things have need of humidity 
to be acted upon and to take form, and 
of dryness to retain the shapes assumed. 
3rd, Earth and Air for the same reasons. 
Another opinion is that the elements are 
three : Earth and Water for the reasons 
above given, and (3) Jir0 through its 
fostering heat. It is also assorted that 
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lias four subdivisions. 1. Parthiva, former/ of earth; 2, Apya, formed 
of watei^ ; 3. Taijnsa of hit). 4. Vdyamyon, of air. 


* the elements of complex bodies are not 
four or even fewer but tlmt they are solid, 
indivisible and inlinito. Others again 
suppose that the elements of compounds 
are surfaces, since composition is the 
effect of jnncLion and contact, and this 
first appears in plane surfaces. All iho 
oleinents are sphcrioalj because the na- 
tural form of a simple body is circular. 
Water would spontaneously have en- 
compassed the earth, but as hills and 
valleys were produced iu parts of the 
globe, by reason of the celestial move- 
ments and conjunctions, the water 
flowed into the depressions and the 
high places appeared to view, water and 
earth becoming, as it' wore, one sphere 
through the wisdom of God and His mercy 
that it might be a growing-place for 
plants and a habitation for animals. The 
four elements are capable of undergoing 
generation and decay so that each may 
bo converted into the other. Some of 
them nndorgo tliis change without ex- 
ternal iutorfereiice, because each elo- 
moiii shares the quality of another in 
some particular while it differs in an- 
other. Thus earth may become water 
and vicd verm, for alchemists profess to 
convert stones iiito liquid, while occa- 
sionally water is convertible into stone. 
So, too, water is changed into vapour by 
heat, and vapour into water by refriger- 
ation, and air can become fire as instanced 
iu the blacksmith’s forgo, and rice versa, 
as in a flame of fire, otherwise the fianio 
Would rise to the sky and consume what- 
ever might be above it, which is not the 
case. Other elements undergo change 
by external agency j this happens when 
two elements differ iu their several 
qualities as water and fire, and air and 


earth, for water does not become fire 
directly, but first is changed into vapour 
and then fire and so on. Philosophers 
think that the four elements are the 
components of all matter. The elomoiits 
are seven in number. The highest is 
that of pure fire ; its convex is impacted 
with the concave of the moon’s sphere ; 
below this is a stratum compounded of 
pure fire with heated particles of air. Here 
the ascending vapours are dissipated, and 
comets and Zpdiacai liglits are formed. 
Next succeeds the region of intense heat. 
This is simple air cooled by its proxiinity 
to the earth and to water which tho 
solar rays do not touch. It is, however? 
generally supposed that clonds, thunder, 
lightning and thunderbolts are generated 
in this xone, so that it cannot be air 
pure and simple. Next follows the belt 
of vapour whicli is that of air permeated 
by fluid, succeeded by an earthy stratum 
of earth and air, followed by that of clay, 
which consists of earth and water, and 
lastly tl?e earth itself which suif^ounds 
tlie centre of the globe. It is of earth 
pure and simple and is colourless. An- 
other account more widely received, makes 
the elements nine. 1, Pure fire. 2, Fire 
and heated air. In this, the ascending 
vapours disperse, and stars and the like 
are formed, such as comets, Zodiaca* 
lights and luniinoua streams. 3, Air 
mostly predominates and here meteors 
are formed. 4. The region of intense 
cold. 6. Earth mixed with air. 6, 
Denso air approximating to tho region of 
earth and water. 7, Water, t. e., tho 
seas, save where a portion of this bolt 
rises above tho surface of the earth. 8. 
Earth mixed with other matter, the 
region of uiouulain, mineral, and vego- 
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HI. Indrhja^ signifies Vhe five organs of sense fcogetlier yrith- Manas 
(tlio internal organ), a subtile substance intimately connected with the 
cone-shaped human heart. It is the source of perception, and it is by its 
action, they consider, tkat a man roams in imagination through distant 
countries. In contradistinction to Atman, it is not considered to be 
all-pervading, but the Mimamsa School maintain that it possesses this 
quality. ^ 

IV. ArtTia (objects of sense.) Under this head arc seven categories. 
1. Dravya. 2. Quria, 3. Karmaji, 4. 8dmanya, 5. ViSosha. 6. Sama* 
vdya. 7. Abhdva. 

The first signifies substance,® which they conceive to bo all-pervading 
and eternjil, while with regard to the four elements, its indivisible atoms 
only are held to be eternal in duration. ( It is subdivided into ) Atman : 
Manias : Akdsa : the four elements, hdl^ and did. 

The first two have been already mentioned. The third is a subtile fluid, 
all-pervading, and haTs the quality of sound. The four elements are recog- 
nised after the system of the Greeks, but air is regarded as the highest in 


table and animal life. 9. The stratum 
of earth pure and simple which surrounds 
the centre of the globe. See Art. 

The fifth element is Ether. See p. 12 
of this volume. 

1 These are ; tho oye, the car, the 
nose, tho tongue and the skin j tlie live 
organs of action being tho voice, the 
hands, the feet, tho arms and the organs 
of generation. Manas or mind, is the 
organ of the bodily senses. By union 
with tho external senses it produces 
knowledge of exterior objects. Its office 
is to separate the sensations ana to 
present thorn singly to the soul ; since 
the soul does not receive more than one 
perception at the same instant. The 
Manas is minutely small as an atom ; 
for otherwise it might come into con- 
nection with many things or sensations 
at ono time. It is eternal and distinct 
both from soul and body. Davies, Hind. 
Phil. pp. 21. 122, 

8 This first category dravya (sub- 
stance) is subdivided by Davies into nine 
divisions. 1 Earth {prithiv^), 2 water 
(dpas) f 3 light (frjas ) ; 4 air (vdyu) ; 


5 Kthor (dkdsa) ; 6 time (kdla) } 7 space 
8 Sonl (dt/uan) ; 9 mind (manas). 

p. ll'8. 

Substance is defined by Kandda to bo 
the substrate of qualities and actions 
and possessing intimnte causality. This 
is explained in the commentary of the 
Bhasha Parichcheda to be the substrate 
of qualities either in the relation of inti- 
mate union (Saaittuaya Sa7nbmdha) or in 
the relation of antecedent negation 
(Pragahhava) that in, of future existence. 
Tho latter definition is to obviate an 
objection which may be raised from the 
condition of substances at tho time of 
their production. When substances are 
produced, they have, according to the 
Nylya, no qualities. If they have no 
qualities, they are no substances accord- 
ing to tho definition that substances are 
the substrate of qualities. By the second 
definition that they are substrates of 
qualities either in the relation of inti- 
mate union, or of future existences, this 
objection is removed. Categories of the 
Nyaya Philosophy. Dr. £. Roer. p. 3. 
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in order, Kdla time,i is a substance impalpabU and universal. Dis, space, 
bas the same character. 

Attributes arc of the following six kinds. {1) Karman^ action, the third 
category, is divided into five varieties, progressive! action, upward and 
downward action, contraction and dilatation, and is non-eternal. (2) 
The fourth category is Scimanya^^ community, and is one, expresses exis- 
tence, and denotes qualities. Its generic character is eternal, and it resides 
in substance, quality, and action. It is also called Jdti Sdmdnya (generic 
community) and secondly^ JJpddhi (discriminative or specific) Sdmdnya ; 
it has an objective existence, having qualities common to all objects. 

(3) The fifth category VisesTia^^ particularity, is an attribute, being 
of its own e.ssenc 0 dissociated from everything, has a separate resting- 
place, and is based only upon eternal matter. Pritkaktva^ individuality, is, 
on the other hand, a quality, and although it implies disjunction, it does 
not do so to the same degree, and is not in the same manner distinguished. 

(4) The sixth category, Samavdya, denotes thi co-inherence of five 
entities with their correlatives, such as (1) movement and its author ; (2) 
quality and substance ; (3) matter and the thing made, as clay and the 
vessel of clay, yarn and its cloth ; (4) the whole and its component parts ; 

(5) particularity and eternal matter. 

1 Time is inferred from the relation 
of priority and snbsoquenco other than 
that of place. It is marked by associa- 
tion of objects with the sun’s revolutions. 

Space is inferred from the relation of 
priority and subseqnence other than that 
of time. It js deduced from tho notion 
of here and there. Davies, p. 130. 

8 Davies* definition is that it expresses 
only existence in its highest degree, 
and is tho source pf onr notion of genus. 

It denotes also species as indicating a 
class, these genera and species having 
a real objective existence. Tho Banddhas 
deny this, affirming that individuals oKly 
have existence, and that abstractions are 
false conceptions, a revival of the Realist 
and Nominalist controversy of the 
Bchoolmen. p. 131. This is differently 
explained in the Tarka Sangraha. 

Community (SamAnya) is eternal, one, 
belonging to more than one, residing in 
Bubstance, quality and action. It is of 


two kinds, the highest, and what is 
lower. Tho highest is existence {Sattioa)^ 
tho lower is genus {jdti, family or 
race ) such as have the nature of subs- 
tance and the rest ” Ibid p. 26. 

3 Tho difference between this and tho 
following term is explained as follows 
by Prof. Cowell, “ Particularity is tho 
individuality which characterises simple 
substances,— it is * their ultimate, and 
nob further explicable difference.’ All 
compound substances from jars down 
to the combination of two atoms, are 
mutually separated by tho difference 
of their component parts, but particu- 
larity is the only mutual difference of 
atoms. This difference is differenced 
through itself only.” Siddh-Muktav. 
Colebrooke. I. n, p. 308. Individuality 
is of two sorts, one of a pair, or mani- 
fold, as individuality of a triad. It is 
eternal in respect of eternal things, 
transient in regard to such as are tran- 
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Strangely onongh thcHjjr regard Samavdya^ as one and eternal. This 
Bcliool classes co-inherence under three heads. The first as mentioned 
above, and if it occurs between two substances, it is termed Samyogn^ 
simple conjunction, at is stated in the mention of qualities, and they 
consider it to possess plurality. Secondly, the connection of the immaterial 
with the material, as the soul with the body. This they call Svarupay 
natural form. ^ 

(5) The seventh category is abhdva, privation or negation, and is of 
two kinds. Snmaargdhhdva universal, and angonydhhdvay mutual negation 
between two things, as one might say ** this is not that.” This reciprocal 
negation must bo one in time and place. 

The first kind includes three species (1), prdgahhdvay antecedent 
negation; (2), pradhanasdhhdvay QmQVgQui negation; (3), atyantdbhdvay 
absolute negation, that is a negation of what is not one in place, while one 
in time as, “ Zayd standing on the bank of the river, is lost in the desert.” 

(6) Attributes that do not come under these last five categories are 

qualities^ and termed gunay (second category) of which there are twenty- 
four varieties : (1), colour (or form) of which five are elementary, 

namely, rod, yellow, blue, black, white, the other colours being com- 
pounded of these: (2), RasOy savour. This is of six kinds ; sweet, bitter, 


eitory. In a pair or triad it ia transi- 
tcry, resulting from comparison as 
a duad or a triad docs, Colcbrooko I. 
302. 

t Numerically it is one, and then it is 
tho same Samavdya that oonnects a jar, 
and its colour in India, and another jar 
Ac., in Europe, and that connected Adam’s 
soul with its qualities, and that of the 
reader’s with its own. They afiinn that 
substance may want qualities altogether 
as the latter aro not produced till after 
the production of the substances them- 
selves, so that a jar, when first produced, 
may bo devoid of colour, smell, taste and 
tangibility, and in the next moment 
become endowed with them. A wholo 
has no qualities, whereas its parts have, 
by tho relation onllod Samavdya, Smoke 
is said to reside in a place by relation 
of Samyoga and in its parts by Samavdya, 
Therefore by assorting that whenever 


there is smoko there ia fire, they contra- 
dict it by this distinction, for smoko, 
besides residing in a given place by 
Suniynga, resides by Saviavdyay in its 
own parts, where firo is not. V. Dr, 
Fitz-Edward Hall, p. 94-5. 

* Tho illustrations of tho three species 
are thus given by Davis; (1), nnteco- 
dent ; a present negation of what will be 
at some future time, as in yarn before tho 
production of cloth j (2), emergent, 
which is destruction or cessation of an 
ofTect, ns a broken jar; (3), absolute, 
implying that which never existed, as 
fire in a lake. Mutual privation is 
an esential difforenco, a reciprocal nega- 
tion of identity, as in qloth and a jar, 
p. 131. 

8 Quality is olosoly united with sub- 
stance; not, however, as an intimate 
cause of it, nor consisting in motion, 
but oommon: not a genus, yet appor- 
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acid, saline pungent and astringent, (3), Qiindha, odour. (4), 3parSa, 
tangibility, that is the perception of touch which is of three kinds, cold, 
hot, and temperate: (5), Sanhhya, number which is also of three kinds, 
unity, duality, and plurality r (6) Parimdna, quan.!,ity, which is of four 
kinds, (a) anu, atomic, ()3) hrasm^^ the measure of two atoms, also called 
dvy-anuka^ (y) dirgha, the measure of three or more atoms : (8), mahatf 
(vast) the measure of the ethereal firmament and the like* (7), Pri^ 
thahtva, individuality, distinguishes one of two things from the other. 
It is in itself common to all, and is not defined in the same manner as 
visesha. It is of three kinds, as for instance, ** one is unlike that,” or 
“two or more are unlike it.*' (8), is the conjunction of two 

substances, eternal and non-eternal, which are united by a mutual attraction. 
They do not consider it to be one, like samavdya : (9), Vibhdga, disjunc- 
tion; (10), Purvatva, priority in time and place. (11), pos- 
teriority : (12), Buililhi intellect. (1.3), SiMa^ pleasure: (14), 

Duh/cha, pain: (15), Ichclihd^ desire: (10), Bcaalui, aversion: (17), 
Prayatmij volition or effort : (18), Oiirnha, gravity. Lightness is not 

held to be quality, but the negation of gravity : (19), Dnivatva^ fluidity, 

(20), 6Wia, viscidity : (21), reproduction (of thought) which 

is of three kinds, (a) Vega {Sanskdra) (velocity) a quality which springs 
from mobility and produces motion, like the flight of an arrow from tho 
bow,* for according to this school, motion is destroyed in the third 


taining to one. It is independent of 
conjunction and disjunction, not tho 
cause of them, nor itself ondned with 
qinlities. Coh>]}rooko, Kssays, 1. 296. 

I This word in Sanskrit signifies, loss, 
little, small, short, and in grammar a 
short Towcl. Dvy-anulcUf is transliter- 
ated by Abiil Fa/.l, dinnka. DCt'tjhn sig- 
nifies the quantity of a long vowel. 

8 “ V'elocity abides only in bodies and 
is two-fold, produced by action or velo- 
city.” Categories of the Nynya. Kotir, 
p 78. The commentator observes on 
this that velocity in an arrow arises 
from action produced by conjunction 
without noise, and honce from the des- 
truction of a former action, arises a 
second and so on. Without velocity, 
since one action is an obstacle to another, 
the destruction of a former action and 


the production of a subsequent one would 
be impossible. The translation of 
sauskdra is not satisfactorily settled, 
Rajcndralala l\Iitra in his translation 
of the Yogas of Pstanjali thus expresses 
himself : — “ The most important word 
in the aphorism is Sansk^ra whl(di 
has unfortunately not been explained 
in the coniinontary of Bhoja or in the 
Pdtunjala Bhashya. In ordinary Sans- 
krit it has many meanings. In tlie 
Nyayn it occurs in three different senses, 
velocity [veya) thinking (bhdvand) and 
elasticity {sthitistkapiika). Adverting 
to tho second meaning the Bhasha 
Parichchoda says : ” Sauskdra, qalled 
thinking {bhdvand) resides in sentient 
beings and is imperceptible to the 
senses. Certainty which has no in- 
attention in its constituent, is its 
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momont after its producbilm,^ and hence this quality must of necessity 
be called into action and produce movement. (^) (Bhdvand) Sanskdra 
thinking, is a special characteristic of the reasoning faculty, and since 
knowledge does not eikduro in the mind beyond the space of three moments 
of time, recourse to this quality is imperative, and through the operation 
of the intellect, analogy, induction or intuition becomes the effective cause 
of the recollection of what has passed from the mind, (y) Sthitisthdpaka^ 
elasticity, that is the resilience of what is bent to the contrary direction. (22), 
dharma,^ merit, or the state of rectitude in the intelligent soul. (23), 


cause. It is also described to be tlie 
cause of memory and recognition.’* Thus 
it is not memory as rendered by Dr. 
Roer. It is not sensation nor impres- 
sion, for it is not transient but lasting. 
It is not perception, because that applies 
to the acceptance by tine sensorium of 
something existing without, and does not 
serve as the cause of memory. It is not 
idea, for it is the result of former ox- 
porlence, and not spontaneous as an idea 
may bo nor eternal, as the Greeks sup- 
posed ideas to be. Dr. Ballaniyne renders 
it ‘self -reproduction of thought’ but there 
a nothing like self-reproduction in it, 
for it is said to be revived by external 
stimnli and not by its own effort. It is 
Bomething, then, that perception, whether 
conscious or unconscious, leaves behind 
in the intellect to be revived afterwards 
under particular circurastauces, and it is 
more or less connected with all intolloc- 
tual acts as cause or effect. In the 
language of Dr. Moroll (Mental Thilo- 
Bophy, p 95.) “ When a given mental 

impression is produced, it remains for 
a time before the consciousness, and then 
gives way to others. We know, however, 
that it is not absolutely lost, for if proper 
conditions occur, the impression is re- 
newed. The conclusion is, that there 
must be something deposited within us 
which subsists permanently whether it 
be at any moment, the immediate object 
of our consciousness or not. This some- 
thing we term a residuum using the 


expression without implying any theory 
whatever.” The Sanskrit counterpart 
of this residuum is Sauskara.” 

1 The special qualities of ether and the 
soul are a state which does not pervade, 
and a state which has only momentary 
duration. A thing is defined to have mo- 
mentary duration if in the third momont 
after its production it is destroyed. 
The special quality of ether is sound 
which does not pervade, for it is only 
locally produced, and it is destroyed in 
the third momont after it has commenced 
to exist, because the respective special 
qualities of pervading substances are 
destroyed by the same qualities which 
are afterwards produced j therefore the 
first sound is destroyed by the second. 
The same is the case with knowledge, 
for it is produced iti the soul, a pervad- 
ing substance, within the limited space 
of the body, and absent in any other part 
of space, and similarly, it is of mo- 
mentary daration. ROer, p. 12. 

S The commentators, who are gene- 
rally under a Vedantic influence, explain 
virtue, dharrna, as including humanity 
benevolence, acts of restraint (yama) 
and of obligation (myama). Acts of 
restraint, according to GandapAda, are 
restraint of cruelty, falsehood, disho- 
nesty, incontinence and avarice ! Acte 
of obligation are purification, content- 
ment, religious austerities, sacred study 
and divine worship. Davies, p. 67. 
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adharma, demerit. This school believes tlifc^; souls through these two 
qualities, assume various bodily forms, and receive their due recompense in 
sorrow or joy. The first have their portion in Paradise : the second, in 
hell, and the world of death is the ultimate end* of both. (24), sabda^ 
sound. 

The rational soul is distinguished by fourteen qualities : (1) in- 
tellect, (2) pleasure, (3) pain, (4) desire, (5) aversion, (6) effort, (7) 
merit, (8) demerit, (9) thinking, (JO) number, (11) quantity, (12) 
individuality, (13) conjunction, (14) disjunction. The first nine arc 
inseparable from it, while number {viz., unity), quantity, individuality 
conjunction, disjunction, and sound, are roferriblo to ether. Sound is 
its chief characteristic. With the exception of sound, these five arc quali- 
ties of time and space, and tlie eight formed by these four together, with 
pi'iority, posteriority and velocity are qualities of Tangibility, num- 

ber, quantity individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority 
and velocity are the nine accidents of air. Colour, tangibility, number, quan- 
tity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, Iluidity, 
velocity, are the eleven qualities of light (fire), and motion and tangibility, 
are its characteristics. Colour, taste, tangibility, number, quantity, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, 
viscidity and velocity are the fourteen qualities of water. Motion, viscidity, 
and tangibility are its characteristics. The same fourteen are likewise those 
of earth, substituting for viscidity odour which abides in earth alone. 

Eternal qualities. Of these, six* chai’acteriso tho deity, viz , intoIJocfc, 
desire, effort (one), number {{, c., unity), vastness of quantity (one), and 
individuality. Three qualities connote the vital principle, {jicdtman), 
the mind {manas) and ether, time and space, viz,, quantity (one), lutmbcr 
(unity), individualit3^ Four belong to the indivisible atoms of air, 
tangibility (ono), number, quantity (one), individuality. Five to atoms 
of light (fire), colour, tangibility (one), number, quantity (one), indi- 
viduality. Nine to those of water; viz., colour, savour, tnngibility, 
viscidity (one), number, quantity (one), individuality, gravity, and fiuidity. 
Four to those of earth, viz., number (unity), quantity (ono), individuality. 


1 There are eight, of which fivo 
are qualitios of time and place, namely, 
number, quantity, severalty, conjunc- 
tion, and disjunction. These five with 
iutolloct desiro and volition ( or effort) 
uro sited in tho deity j tho aumofivo with 
18 


priority, posteriority and velocity in the 
mind. Roer, p. 13. Quantity is the 
special cause of the use and perception 
of measure. It is a universal qiuility and 
common to all substances. Colebrooko, 
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and gravity. They affirm^ that qualities, in their non-eternal (transitory 
aspects, including desire, effort, and intellect, are sited in other than the 
Deity, and pleasure, pain, aversion and sound are produced in one mo- 
ment^ of time, do not endure to the second, and are lost in the third, and 
the rest are not of great length of permanence. 

Eight qualities are universal : number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity. Four are incident 
to all substances : namely, conjunction, disjunction, number other than 
unity, and individuality likewise not single. Those that alone are united 
in manasy are held to be intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort. Such as are cognisable by inference are merit, demerit, thinking 
and gravity. 

This much will suflice for example from among a multiplicity of 
division of these qualities. 

Having now discussed the various categories of milia, I come to the 
fifth classification of j?rameyay namely, 

V. Buddhi.^ (intellect). Although it has been mentioned under the 
second category (gum) of artha, a somewhat more extended explanation 
will be of service. It is two-fold; (1) amibhava, (notion or concept), 
which is produced by means of the four kinds of proof, ^ and 
(2) smritiy^ recolection, which is effected through hhdvand (present 


1 Vide note I, p. 136. This passage 
is marked as corrupt or doubtful in tho 
text. Tho initial alt/ in tho two words 
ai?d should bo prolated. 

" 2 In the system of Kapila, buddhi is 
tlie faculty or organ, by which outward 
objocts are presented to tho yiew of the 
soul in. their proper and definite torm, 
and he assigns to It every quality or 
state that is connected with tho active 
life, as its primary scat and the first 
emanation of Nature (Trakritij. Davies 
p. 57. 

8 These are pratynkaha (perception) 
anumdna (inference), iApd»nawa (analogy) 
and sabda (verbal testimony. To these 
four kinds of proof of the Nyaya or 
logical school, tho Vcdantic adds arthd- 
patti (presumption) an informal kind Of 
inference ; as, “ Dovaduttii does not eat 


by day and yet if? fat, it is presumed 
thereforo that ho cats by night ; ” and 
ahhdva (non-existence), a method of 
proof from an impossibility, or a ‘ re- 
ducHo ad alsurdum ’ as, “ there can bo 
no flowers in tlie sky.” Davies, p. 24. 

^ Smriti signifies also tradition, tho 
institutes of law as opposed to «ruM, tho 
Veda or revelation. The haws of the 
Hindus, civil and religious, aro believed 
by them to bo foundod on revelation, of 
whfrch tlio Vedas aro preserved in tho 
very words. Anotlior portion has boon 
preserved by inspired writers who having 
revelations present to thoir memory, 
have recorded holy precepts for which 
divine sanction is presume . Tho latter 
is Btnfiti, rooolldction, (remembered 
law), in contradistinction to dricti, audi* 
tion, revealed law. Colebrooke. 
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conscionsness of past ideas.) Annhhava is of v/wo kinds a right notion or a 
wrong one. A wrong notion L e. (oiio not derived from proof) is threefold, 
namely, saniayay doubt ; viparyaya, orroi% and tarha^ false premises. This 
last is a paddrtha (predicament) and will be explaiiAed in its place. 

VI. ManaSf^ although referred to under substance, requires to be 
mentioned next in order. 

VII. Pravrittif activity, or employing the mind, tongue and other 
organs in good and evil works. They maintain that four functions iiro 
necessary to an outward action, knowing, willing, resolving and bodilj 
motion. 

VIII. Boshay (fault) they assert to be a cause of prayataa (effort),* 
and is of three kinds ; raydy passion or extreme desire, dvesha, aversion ; 
and moha, delusion of mind. 

IX. Prefyahhdvay (transmigration) signifies life, after death and the 

union of the soul witli the body, followed by death after life and dissolu- 
tion succeeding connection. • 

X. Phalciy (retribution) is the fruit of merit and demerit, 

XI. Duhhhdy is the opposite of Qiikhay joy, which is not here intro- 
duced, as the pleasures of this world are by tliem accounted misery. 

XII. Apavargdy (emancipation) is eternal release from pain. Therc- 
are twenty-one varieties of pain, or evil, and theso reside in the six organs 
of sense, the six objects (vishaya) of sensation, the six mental appre- 


1 la the first of tho internal organs 
receiving tho impression made upon the 
senses. Primordial matter, the vKtj of 
the Greeks, produced buddhi or intel- 
lect, from which proceeded Aha7ikdra 
or egotism, and from this latter 
proceed tho five organa of sense (iu- 
driya) and tho five organs of action, 
and lastly Manas, tho recejdivo 
or discriminating faculty. Tlio tonguo 
is classed as an organ of action, *und 
tho faculty of speech is ns much sensa- 
tion as touching or walking. TheJlfaMas 
has the nature of both classes, being 
formative or plastic and a pense organ. 
In the Sankhya system of Kapila, it is 
not to be confounded with mind or tho 
rational faculty of the soul, but is re- 
garded as a form of matter, I refer the 


reader to Davies’ work whence I have 
taken in scattered notices the substance 
of the above, and to Colebrooko.* Tin's 
dismal pliilosophy is curious as an intel- 
lectual product, tho precursor of tlio 
ghastly metaphysics of Hartmann and 
Schoponhaner. The Hindu has the 
merit of originality and a better oxense. 

8 Pravartana-Iakshana dosii6l.i (Got. 
Sut. i. 18.) “ Tlie wn’so man, accord- 

ing to Gotama, is lie who avoids the 
throe mistakes of having a liking for a 
thing and acting accordingly : or of 
having a dislike for a tiling and acting 
accordingly : or of being stupidly indif- 
ferent, and thereupon acting: instead 
of being intelligently indifferent and 
not acting at all” Ballnntyno. V. Cole- 
brooko, I. 311, note by Prof. Cowell. 
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heiisions that proceed from them, the body which is the centre of 
evil, pleasure itself which is filled with pain, and pain. In short, 

pain signifies ’^11 that men are averse from and by which distress 
occurs. Tlio attainment of that state where these effects disappear, is 
called or final emancipation, where the soul rests without per- 

ception or consciousness, is no longer connected with the body and is 
delivered from heaven and hell. They consider the union of the soul 
with body which they call janman (birth), as the source of pain. Its 
existence is due to merit and demerit, and through its companionship 
with the soul, it receives the recompense of good and evil. The cause 
of this is karmany (action), from which proceeds befitting time, or 
nnsuitablo deed and pain or pleasure. Yatna (effort), which is synony- 
mous with prayatnUy and pravritiiy activity, produce those consequences, and 
this ill turn results fromnt^tt or passion, which springs from mithydjndnay^ 
erroneous opinion, originated by bhdvand sanskdra. By mortification of 
spirit and body and by good works, the means of perfect knowledge are 
secured, resulting in the attainment of perfected capacities.^ Ignorance is 


1 In every form of earthly life, the 
eonl is united to its own peculiar vehicle 
or body, bub is not blended with it bat 
enveloped by it. By this is moaiit, not tho 
gross material body which perishes at 
each migration, but the lingay tho snbtlo 
unihrn or sheath formed from the sub 
stance tho three internal organs, and 
the finer elements of matter {tamndtra), 
Tho Unga enters tho womb and forms 
tho inner frame over which tho bodily 
form derived from tho matter is wrought. 
Tho Unga survives tiio body until the 
soul, by knowledge, becomes prepared 
for a separate life, and then it is absor- 
bed into tlio universal Nature from which 
it sprang. Tho theory of tho linguy as 
Mr. Davies says (p., 11,) deserves more 
consideration than it has received from 
tho expounders of Sanskrit Philosophy. 
It plays an important part in tho moral 
elomont of the system. Kapila attributes 
to the soul only a passive state and to 
tho lingn is assigned the congeries of 
states and aHectious which form the 


individuality of each separate being, 
Uo calls it tho acting sonl or in the lan- 
guage of M. St. Ililairo, its “annoxo/’ 
tho seat of thoso qualities by which an 
individual is formed and thinks and fools 
according to bis nature. In being com- 
pou'^ded of biullhi and other substances, 
it shows what Professor Jowott has 
called “ tho interpenetration of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties.” (Plato 
i. p. 4G4). I have borrowed throughout 
the language of Mr. Davies taken from vari- 
ous parts of his able commentary, pp. 51 . 
62, 111 et seq. 

^ Mithya-jndna is used to signify 
that special misapprehension which 
estops release from tho world. This 
term with ajndna, avidya^ &c., technically 
denote somothing positive and not 
negative. Fitz Edward Hall. Hindu. Phil, 
systems, p. 11 . It is to bo romomberod 
that ignorance is the chief obstacle to 
emancipation. 

8 Tho only real evil is pain which 
can be destroyed only by an eternal 
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destroyed, true knowledge acquired, and the fl'ilx and reflux of existence 
vanish for over. 

Some say that when the intelligence attains its highest illumination, 
error and ignorance are annihilated and with them rajfa and dvesha, that is 
passion and aversion depart, and hence pravrittiy activity, is extirpated, and 
by its disappearance janman (birth), is no more, and pain and grief are dis- 
solved and muJeti brings everlasting bliss. Another opinion is that tattva~ 
jndnaj true knowledge, dispels fnithydjndna, or error, which causes the subver- 
sion of desire, which overwhelms prayatna. By its fall karman (action) is 
subverted and overturns with it dharma and adliarma (merit and demerit). 
Janman (birth), thus, is swept away carrying with it duhkha (pain) in its 
overthrow'. TheNyaya school assort that when the material body perishes, 
knowledge dies with it. Perfect knowledge depends upon three conditions : 
(1) iravanay hearing, and studying the Vedas and the existing traditions of 
the sages, and this cannot be attained except by the aid of one who has 
travelled this road : (2) mananay consideration, by which the sacred books 
and the precepts of the virtuous ai’e when apprehended, studiously 
illumined by proofs that convince the mind. The effect of this study, 
according to one opinion, issues in a speculation as to the nature of 
the rational soul and whether it is not apart from all else ; * (3) 
nididhydsanay profound contemplation ; by frequent reflection and re- 
iterated thought on the objects of contemplation in their entirety, 
the mind becomes habitually absorbed therein and advancing beyond the 
objective sensations of sight and deed, becomes the recipient of truth.* 


separation of the sonl from matter, 
which is obtained by knowledge, and not 
by the acquisition of merit through a vir- 
tuous lifo. 

I In Kapila’s system, tbo soul is so- 
litary and perfectly distinct from matter 
and therefore from the modifications 
tho modes of Nature produce. It be- 
holds as an eye-witness, for insight and 
cognition are not properties of matter. 
It is neutral {Madhyastha, lit. standing 
between) “ as a wandering ascetic is 
lonely and unconcorned, while tho vil- 
lagers are being engaged in agriculture,’ 
It is perceptive, whioh differs from tho 
second quality in this, that as a witness 
it observes only, but by seeing that 
whioh is presented to it by the 


intellect, it perceives and under- 
stands tho phenomena of tho material 
world. It is still, however, passive and 
inert.’ All action is inferior to tho con- 
templative state and the soul in its regal 
grandeur, has no part in tho inferior 
lifo of action. It directs as a sovereign 
but does not work. Davies. 

* In tho Vedantasara, translated by 
Major Jacob, tho three conditions are 
thus explained ; " (a) hearing, is the as- 
certainment of all the Vcdantic writings 
regarding the secondless Reality by tho 
use of tho sixfold moans of knowledge ; 
(b) consideration, is unceasing reflection 
on tho secondless Reality which has 
been heard of, in conjunction with ar- 
guments in support of tho Vedanta : (c) 
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It is asserted that ti;e contemplation of the rational soul may be 
so contiinious as not to be interrupted. When these three conditions are 
fulfilled with diligence and unwavering resolve, a sublime knowledge is 
attained and liboratibn secured from pain and pleasure and* the fetters of 
the corporeal state. This school professes the doctrine of Xdyavyuha, 
multiplication of bodiesh 

They maintain that when any of the specially favoured are illu- 
mined by the light of this knowledge, and are cognisant of their past exist- 
ences and future destiny, and know that a course of further transmigration 
awaits them, and desire to complete it, they receive a special power 
from the Supreme Being, and in a brief space receive these various forms 
and endure the pains and pleasures of life with the same spirit and the 
same intelligence, and when these forms pass away, attain eternal bliss. 
It is also said that all men will* arrive at final emancipation, and that 
though the world is without a beginning, birth and production will 
eventually cease. 

The third predicament Savsaya, doubt, is three-fold: (1). it may 
arise from the sight of objects with common qualities, as for example, 
an object may bo seen from a distance, and not distinctly, known whether 
it be a tree or a man, and the like : (2). cause of doubt is likewise (a non- 


profound contemplation, is the continu- 
ance of ideas consistent with the second- 
loss Ileality, to the exclusion of the 
notion of body and such like things 
which are inconsistent with Him.” It 
adds a fourth condition, Samddhi or 
meditation, p. 100, et. seq. 

t This subject is touched upon in tho 
fourth chapter of tho Yoga aphorisms 
of Patanjali. “When a Yogi, wno has 
a mastery over tho cardinal principles, 
with a view to enjoy at once the fruits of 
his actions, from tho perception of his 
own superior transcendental powers, 
wishes to assume many bodies at the 
same time, whence does ho derive many 
thinking principles ” (to vitalize these 
bodies ; ? In reply the author says ; 
“the created thinking principles (proceed) 
solely from egoism." That is, that his 
own conscionsness or rather his abolute 
Dgo, (for Fitchte distinguishes between 


tho two) by force of will evolves the 
power, as fire emits sparks. To tho 
question how numerous thinking prin- 
C'ples, having diversity of objects, are 
one in effect, the reply is, that in the 
diverse tendency of the many thinking 
principles the thinking principle of 
tho Yogi is tho impel Hug force, because 
it is tho ruler and therefore there is no 
difference of object. Thus he simul- 
taneously operates through many bodies 
working out his emancipation by their 
joint acts.” Vide Hajcndralala Mitra's 
translation p. 171-72. 

2 A variant, the reading of one MS , 
has a negative, According to the San- 
khya (and Mimnipsa) systems, acquiring 
knowledge and thus gaining deliver- 
ance from contact with matter is the 
privilege of tho few rather than a 
duty manifosb on all. See Davies 
p. 114. 
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general or special attribute) in regard to a particular object which is sepa- 
rate from the notion of eternal or non-eternal, substance or quality, and 
the doubt arises whetlior it bo eternal or non-eternal, substance or qua- 
lity (3). Cause of doubt lies also in controversy* when a subject may 
be the occasion of contradictory affirmation and denial between two 
learned disputants. 

The fourth predicament, Prayajana^ motive, is that which necessarily 
precedes and produces an effect and is termed causality. Of this there are 
not accounted more than three kinds: (1). the presence of efficient con- 
ditions and means is termed /cimwa, or instrumental causality: 

(2) . the material cause is samavdyi Mrana, intimate or direct causality : 

(3) . the indirect or non-intimate causality is called asamavdyi kdrana,^ 

Cause is termed Icdrana and effect hdrya, and sdmagri is total causality, 
(the aggregate of conditions necessary for the forming of either, a material 
product, or a physical state). This subject is treated in Sanskrit philo- 
sophy under the first predicament. * 

The fifth predicament is Vrishfanta^ instance or example, showing 
invariable connection (between subject and predicate). 

The sixth predicament, is Siddhdntay dogma or determinate truth. 

The seventh predicament is Avayava, (members of a) syllogism. This 
consists of five members^. 1. Vratijna., the proposition, as in the 


A Tho commentary of tho Bhasha 
Parichchheda instances this in the fol- 
lowing case ; if tho notion of sound 
which is not tho notion under which 
eternal and non-otornal is comprehended, 
is conceived as sound, the doubt arises 
whether it is eternal or non-etcrnal. 
Non-general is thus a predicate not 
found in tho subject of the two ex- 
tremes. lloor. 

The usual order is the intimate, non- 
intiraato and instrumental. An instance 
for the first, is thread from wliich cloth 
is made ; for tho second tho conjunction 
of the threads ; for the third, tho loom. 
Intimate causality belongs to substances, 
non-intimate causality to qualities and 
actions. Roer p. 10. Or again, in desire, 
the soul is the direct or intimate cause : 
the mediate or indirect is the conjnno- 
tion of the soul and its internal organ, 


the manaa j the instrumental is know- 
ledge. Davies, p. 121. 

S The members are those : — 

1. This hill is fiery. ^ 

2. For it smokes. 

3. Whatever smoke.s is fiery. 

4. This hill is smoking. 

b. Therefore it is fiery. 

or 

1. Sound is non-eternal. 

2. Because it is produced. 

3. Whatever is produced is non- 
eternal. 

4. Sound is produced. 

6 Thoroforo it is iion-etornal. 

Some confine tho syllogism to throe 
members, either the first three oi* the 
last. In tho latter form it is the syllo- 
gism of Aristotle. According to Roer, 
the Nyaya knows only the two first 
figures of syllogism, and of these only 
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statement, “ there is fire ^in this hill ** II. Iletti, the concomitfint reason 
supporting the proposition, “ for it smokes,” by wliieh the presence of 
tire is apprehondod which is the ground for the inference, and this, in 
regard to the invarTiable connoction (between subject and predicate), 
is threefold. If the necessary connection is affirmative, it is called hevald- 
nvayin (concomitancy of affirmatives), and if negative, kevala-vyatirehin 
(concomitaiicy of negatives), and if both, anvaya-vyatirelcm (affirmative and 
negative induction). Of this third kind five members are necessary for 
a complete syllogism. (1.) Pahsha sattva^ (subject of the conclusion) where 
the subject to be proved is supposed to be in a given place. (2.) 
8 a 2 }aks 1 ia sattva (similar instance, involving the major term) where the 
place of the subject and predicate are with certainty known or inferred as 
smoke aud fire in a kitchen hearth. (3.) Vipaksha sattva (negative instance) 
where the subject and predicate exclude each other as water (aud fire). 
(4.J Ahddhita vishayatvaj non- negation of the object of proof (by other 
proof).^ (5.) Asatpmtipakshatvay (non-equalisation,) where there is no 


the two moods Barbara and Camestres. 
A complete syllogism is properly termed 
mjdyaj the five members or component 
parts aro called avayava, 

i That, whore the existence of the 
property to bo proved is doubtful, is 
called the subject of the conclnsion 
{yahsha \ as “(fire in the) raountain” when 
the ^fact of its smoking is the reason 
(or Hetu). That, whore the existence 
of tho property to be proved is undoubt- 
ed, is called tho subject on tho same 
side or Sapaksha, as tho culinary hearth 
in tho same argument. That which is 
undoubtedly possessed of tho negation 
of tho property to be proved, is called 
the subject in opposition or vipaksha; 
as a groat lake, in tho same argument. 
Tarka Sangraha. Vidyasagara’s transla- 
tion. 

These and the following terms aro thus 
rendered in Dr. Richard Garbe*s 
translation of Aniruddha*s commentary 
on tho Sankhya Sutras. “ By means of 
a syllogism construed in this manuor wo 
discern (1). that the invariably coucom- 


mituted (r^api/a) is an attribute of tlio 
subject of the conclnsion {paksha-dhar- 
matva), (2). that the vydpya exists in 
those things in which the invariable 
concomitant (vydpaka) uiidoubtudly 
exists {sapaksha-sattva)f (3). that the 
vydpija is excluded from those tilings 
from which the vydpaka is also excluded 
{vipakshddvydvritti/i)f (4). that no 
equally strong reason can bo adduced 
against tho reason which proves the 
proposition {asatpratipakshatva J, (5). that 
tho vydpya is not such that its object 
docs not exist in the subject of tho con- 
clusion {abddhita-vishayatva). 

2 Tho opposite of this is called 
hddhitay or tho fallacy of absurdity, 
“where tho negation of wliatis to bo 
proved is established by another proof 
as ‘fire is cold because it is a sub- 
stance.* Here the predicate of tho 
conclusion, what is to bo proved, is 
coldness, the negation of which, warmth, 
is apprehended by the organ of touch 
by one’s own self. Ilonco tho argument 
is culled absurd ’’ Tarka Sangraha. 
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counterbalancing reason proving tho negatioii of what is to be proved. ^ 
In the first classification of ITetu^ {Jcemldnvayin') , tho third of these five 
is absent. In the second, (Icev'ila-vyatirekin)^ the second of the five is absent. 

III. Uddharana, the instance or example , The subject of a propo- 
sition is called vydpija : tho predicate is the vydpaJca, and vydptij per- 
vasion or invariable concomitance, is tho mutual relation of the subject 
and predicate. 

IV. Upanaya is the application of the reason to the subject in question. 

Nigamana is the conclusion. Although it lies implicate in the major 

premiss, it forms the statement in the general proposition and becomes 
the consequent in the fifth. 

The eighth predicament Tarha^ is inadmissible conclusion at variance 
with proof, that is, the perception of a deduction from wrong premises. ^ 
liy its statement tho disputant removes the doubt in the relation of subject 
and predicate. For instance to one Avho denied the existence of fire 
(in the hill) ho would rejoin that without it there’could be no smoke, of 
which fire is the cause. 

Tho ninth predicament is Nirnayay (ascertainment,) or a certainty of 
conclusion on tlie completion of proof. 

The tenth Vddtiy (controversy,) is the expression of their respective views 
of a subject by two seekers after knowledge, supported by reasons brought 
forward with good feeling, and in the interests of truth, allowing neither their 
several convictions nor self-assertion to infiuence them. Verily such cour- 
teous^ disputants, like the pheeuix, move with steps that leave no trace. 

The eleventh Jalpa^ or wrangling, is tho debate of disputants contend- 
ing for victory. 


1 Tho opposite is called Safprati- 
pahsha or the fallacy of equalisation, 
when the reason is counterbalanced by 
another proving the negation of what is 
to be proved. As for example. “Sound 
is eternal because it is coguizable by the 
organ of hearing,” as tho generic property 
of Bonnd is acknowledged by both j^ar- 
ties — it might be said on the other side 
with equal force, sound is non-eternal 
because it is a creation as a jar is. 

* The text relegates the reading 
Aw to a note ; it should properly be in 
tho text between the words U and 

The words of tho Tarka Sangraha on tho 
definition are 

19 


which is thus translated by VidyA 
Sagara,’* Reductio ad absurdum or Tarka 
is that which consists in foundivg tha 
pervadcr (r|/dpyn) (hero supposed to be 
denied) through the allegation of the 
pervaded (vydpaka hero supposed to be 
taken for granted). As for instance : 
If there were not lire (which yon do not 
gr.mt), there would not be smoke (which 
you admit there is). 

S I would read for 

It is not wisdom nor ingenuity that is 
rare, but couitesy and good temper. 
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The twelfth is Vitanda, ^)bjection or cavilling : The object of one dis- 
patant being the advancement of what is true and reasonable, and of the 
other to dispute his statomcnts. 

The thirteenth if^ Ilefvdbhdsay fallacy* This is a syllogism with the 
semblance of a reason, of which there are five kinds. If this predicament 
were placed in order above Fat/a, the tenth, or below the three following, 
it would be more iti place. 

The fonrteenth is Glihala^ perversion of an adversary’s statement 
through malice, and disputing it. 

The fifteenth is Jati^ futility, or a reply both irrelevant and reprehensible, 
advanced with speciousness and cavilling. This is of twenty-four kinds. 

The sixteenth predicament is Nigrahasthiina, the confutation of an 
adversary, and is of twenty-two kinds. 

Each of these sixteen subjects have numerous questions arising out 
of them, supported by a variety of opinions, arguments and instances. 

It is believed tliat whosoever apprehends these sixteen in their in- 
tegrity, is released from further birth and death, lives in freedom from 
pleasure and pain, and attains his final end by three degrees of 
knowledge: viz. (1), nddemy (enunciation), by which he distinguishes tho 
namo of each of these sixteen predicaments and bears tlioiii in memory ; 
(2) lakshana, (definition), by which he arrives at their essential truth ; (3) 
parikshd (investigation), by which he ascertains the sufficiency and perii- 
rionco of their definition. 

This scliool, though not acknowledging that tho world had a begin- 
ning, yet believes in its final destruction. This they term pralaya^ which 
is of two kinds. 

*In the first, Brahma slumbers in the chamber of non-existence, and 
appears no more, and all created forms perish. His absolute cause is the 
divine will, the completion of a decreed period and tlio coming of an 
appointed time. When tlii.: time arrives, by tho will of God, merit and 
demerit cease to exist, and by the same divine will, the indivisible atoms 
(of primordial matter) are set in agitation, t from wbicli hh<uja^^ (disjunc- 

* Plarth according to tho Nyaya, is etcr- ing eternal in the atoms of water and light 

nal in its atoms, non-eternal in its parts. but in other sabatances have a cause. Tho 

An atom is defined thus: “an atom is j atomic nature of tho mind is inferred from 

whnt exists lias no cause and is without tho fact that several objects of knowledgo 

beginning and end ; an atom is contrary aro not perceived by it at onco. 

to what has a measure.” lloer, p. 14. Co- * I believe inthaya is boro meant, and 

lour, taste and tho like are said to be eter- the suQix has been omitted by the error 

nal, or otherwise according to the sub- of a copyitt. Tin's is undoubtedly the 

stances in which they exist, those two be- sense of the passage. 
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tion), is bi’onghfc into reality, and Samyoga >(union from contiguity) is 
’dissolved. First the globe of the earth, next fire, followed by air and 
water are successively destroyed and creation ceases to exist and all souls 
attain final emancipation. This is termed mnhdprahya. In the second, is 
the final emancipation of Brahma, which is called Khanda-pralaya (partial 
dissolution). In this, with the exception of merit and demerit, present 
consciousness, and action, all else perish. At the close of one hundred 
extraordinary years, of which mention has been made,^ Brahma attains 
this accomplishment of desire* After the lapse of this period, a succeed- 
ing BraJund is born. Another opinion is that there aie four dissolutions. 
Besides the above two, there is a third when right apprehension is taken 
up from mankind and this will happen at the close of a cycle of the four 
ages. The fourth is the dissolution of each particular thing which is called 
its pralaya^ as when the manas first dissolves its connection with the 
rational soul, and following this, when the union of soul ami body is then 
severed.* • 

The (renewed) creation of the world is called srishti. Through the 
volition of the Supremo Being, and after the lapse of ages and at ilie advent 
of a special time, merit and demerit recover their sway, and the indivisible 
atoms of matter are again moved. Two atoms first combine : this is called 

I Vol. ir, p. 15. Tlio nggregnto of tho Porpotnal dea^ruction is tlio constant 
four ages, Kritn, Tretn, Dwa para and disappearance, day and night, of all that 

Kali multiplied by a thousand, constitute arc born. Vishnu Purana, 60. 'J'he lirst 

a day of I3rahtna j his night is of equal three kinds ai'o very powerfully dea- 

duration, and of such days and nigliLs cribctl in the Otli hook, the fourth chap- 

is the year of Jiraliino composed. One ter of which represents the clornontal 

huTuirccl such years constitute his whole dis.soliiiiou in very striking language, 

life. A great Kaliui, as distinguished The third kind, involving the tiiial libo- 

from a minor is properly not a ration from existence, is the subject of 

day but a life of Prabnnl. Vishnu the 5th Chapter, wlicro the siifftrings 

Pnriina, Wilson, pp. 23, 25, 6 of infancy, manliood and old ago are 

* The following are the four kinds of pourtrayed in a manner not surpassed 

dissolution as given by the Vi.sliiiu in power by any description in literature. 

Purana. 1 N/niniftiIca, occasional ; Pni- With no hope bcyonii tlic grave, with 
hrilikdj olemcntiil ; A'ti/afdika, nhsolfLiQ } hell for the wdeked and no cessation 

Nitya^ perpetual. The first, also termed from pain oven in lieaven, whose inha- 

the Brahma dissolution, occurs when the bitants arc tormented with tho prospect 

sovereign of the world rocliiiea in sleep. of descoudiiig again to earth, no wonder 

In tho second, the mundane egg resolves that exemption from birth was the desire 

into tho primary elomont from whence of the wise, and aniiiliilation the last 

it was derived. Absolute nou-existenco of hope of those who were doom chI to the 

the world, is tho absorption of the sago sorrows of concoptioii, birth and decay, 

through knowledge into supremo spirit. 
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dvy-amiha then three dvy-anukas unite and are named try-anuha ; the union 
of four dvy-anukas is termed chatur^anulcay and thus they gradually coalesce, 
till numerous forms are manifested, and contrariwise to their dissolution, 
they are produced ir^ the following order : air, fire, water, earth, and 
subsequently, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadeva.* The three last are not 
apparent to the light of vision but assume shape and are beneficent in their 
operation. From air spring aerial forms which reside in Vdijulokay a 
sphere above the earth, and the sense of touch® and the blowing wind whoso 
energising essence is called in Sanskrit, pdwa (vital breath), of which there 


are five kinds* as will be related. 

^ The first elements of a compound 
Buhstanco must consist of threo atoms 
to be visible. Roor, pp. 15—56. Davies 
describes these atoms according to the 
Vaiseshikas, as round, ^extremely mi- 
nute, invisible, incapable of division, 
eternal in themselves but not in their 
aggregate form. They have individnally 
a specific difference light, for 

example, being formed of luminous 
atoms. These atoms combine by twos 
and threes formingaggrogatos which come 
witliin range of sight as a mote in a sun- 
beam. 'I’hoy also combine by fours, are 
inumerablc in extent, perpetuidly united, 
disintegrated, and redintegrated by an 
unseen peculiar force i adruhta) . The 
disci%)los of Kauada, intiueuced by the 
Gotauia teaching, explain this unseen 
force to be the Supremo Spirit. 

* “ Tlien ether, air, light, water, earth, 
severally united with ilio properties of 
sound and tho rest, existed as distin- 
guishable according to their qualities, 
but possessing various energies they could 
not without combination create living 
beings. Having combined therefore, they 
assumed tho character of entire unity 
and from tho direction of spirit with the 
acquiescence of tho indiscrete Principle, 
Intellect and tho rest, to tho gross ele- 
ments inclusive, formed an egg. This 
vast egg was tho abode of Yishnn in the 
form of Brahma.” Vishnu Foraija, p. 


1 8. For the iiinndano egg, see p. 1 1 of 
this volume. 

* “ Ether becoming productive, en- 
gendered the rudiment of touch, whence 
originated strong wind, the property of 
which is touch. Then wind be(;oming 
productive, prodncod tho rudiment of 
form (colour) whence light (or fire) pro- 
ceeded of which form (colour) is the attri- 
bute ; and tho riiflirnont of touch ouvo- 
loped tho wind with tho rudiment of 
colour. Ligl)t becoming prodnetivo, pro- 
duced tho rudiment of taste ; whence pro- 
ceed all juices in which flavour resides, 
and tli(5 rudiment of colour invested tho 
juicc's with the rudiment of taste. Tho 
waters becoming productive, engendered 
the riidiimmt of smell, whence an aggre- 
gate (earth) originates of which smell is 
the property.” Vishnu Parana, p. 16. 
The order of Empedocles was ether, 
water, fire, air, earth. Vayu is the 
regent of tho N. W. quarter, god of tho 
wind and often associated with Iiidra 
in the V'^edas. Tho wind -born spirits 
aref doubtless tho swift moving deities 
called Marutas formed from tho unborn 
child of Diti, divided by Indra with his 
thumiorbolt into 49 pieces, which became 
the same number of divinities. The 
world of the Marutas is the appointed 
heaven of the Vai^yas. Ibid pp. 48. 152. 

* These are (1) prana, breath, the 
ordinary inspiration and expiration. 
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From fire (light) spring fiery bodies dwelling in AdiUjaloha^ which is 
the sphere of tho sun, and vision and the modes of heat. From water are 
the aqueous bodies dwelling in Varunaloka^ which is said to be near the 
mountain Sumcru, and tlie rudiment of taste and' the seas and ice and 
hail. From earth, are earthly forms, and the rudiment of smell, minerals, 
plants and animals. Brahma by his volition first brings into being all 
(immovable)^ forms produced without generation, and wonderful are tho 
details they give herein, and it is said that a single eternal volition of 
the Deity at their appointed times operates to create and destroy. The 
creative will is called Chikirshd (desire to act) and tho destructive will 
Sanjihtrshd (desire to take away). 

Their works are in a five-fold seines. (1) Sutra^ a short technical 
sentence : (2) hhdshya, commentary on a somewhat difficult sutra : (3) 
I'drttika, a critical annotation on the two: (4?) ^ikd^ commentary (properly 
of the original or of another commentary) on No. 3 ; (5) nihandha^ an ox- 


(2.) Apdna, downward breath, the 
air or vital force acting in the 
lower parts of the body. 

(3) . Santana, collective breath, so 

named from conducting equally 
the food, &o., through tho body. 

(4) , Uddna, separate breath, tho 

vital force that causes the pul- 
sations of the arteries in tho 
upper portions of the body 
from tho navel to tho head. 

(6.) Vydna separate breath, by 
which internal division and difPn- 
sion through the body are 
effected. 

These airs are not the elemental air, 
but subtle inward forces necessary to 
vitality and tho efficacy of tho organic 
functions of the haman frame. Davies, 
pp. GO, 67. * 

' A name of tho sun ; his car is pre- 
sided over by a troop of seven celestial 
beings who in turn, occupy his orb during 
several months of tho year. Their names 
are given in the Viabnu Parana (p. 234.) 
They are the agents in tho distribution 
of cold, heat and rain at their respective 
seasons. Their number was subsequent- 


ly increased to twelve, representing the 
months of the year. 

* See p. 11,3. Varnna a name which 
corresponds with Ovpav6s, was appoint- 
ed to tho sovereignty of the waters, 
according to tho Vishnn Parana (p. 153) 
and was likewise an Aditya, bub bis 
functions roached far beyond this sphere 
and ho was considered anciently as 
sovereign ruler of the three worlds. 
The planets, the winds, the waters were 
equally in his power, and his attributes 
raised him to a height of moral grandeur 
above that of any of tho Vedic deities. 

Dr. Dowsou who quotes Muir. 

• The creation of the creator in his 
abstraction was tho fivefedd immovable 
world without intellect or reflection, and 
void of perception and sensation, and 
destitute of motion. Since immovable 
things were first created, tliis is called 
the first creation. Viali. Pur. 31. These, 
Wilson observes, are final productions, 
or the forms in which tho previously 
created elements and faculties are more 
or less perfectly aggregated. By im- 
movable things are meant the mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms. 
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plauation of technical ruVes. Another opinions is that the series runs to 
twelve. Besides those enumerated, (6) a brief elucidation of some 

complicated subjects in the first-mentioned; (7) nirukta, etymological 
interpretation of a wdrd. Sound is held to be of two kinds, (a) inarticulate, 
which is termed dhvani^ (sound, noise), and (/3) articulate, varna (a letter,) 
also called akshara. The junction of several letters is called pada, a 
word, and several words in connection form, rdkya^ a sentence, and a 
collection of these make a sutra, or .aphorism, and several siitms are called 
prakarana (article or section). These last again Avhen connected are 
termed dhnika^ and an aggregate of the latter, adhyaydf which combined 
together compose a mstra or didactic work. In some treatises, ambiguities 
are discussed regarding the definitions of pada which are therein resolved : 
(8) •prakaram^ is a. section treating of one or two topics : (0) dhnika, a 
short task sufficing for a diurnal lesson: (10) parisishta^ a supplement 
to a teclinical work: (11) paddhati, a nmnual of tho texts relating to 
each of the six scieilces in prescribed order: (12) sanymht^ an epitome of 
the sciences. These classes of works arc not confined to tliis school 
alone. Vrajyd is a compendium or homogeneous collection, and instead 
of the divisions into sections and chapters, the following ten words arc 
used. 

(1) anka (2) iiclichlivdsa^ (3) sarga, (4) visrdma^ (5) ulldsdf (G) pafala. 
(7) adhydya^ (8) uddesa^ (0) adhiua, (10) tantra. 

The Nyaya philosopliy is divided into five adhydyas. The first gives 
a list of the sixteen subjects to be discussed, and a definition of each. The 
second deals with the detail of pramdna (proof or evidence) and accurate 
knowledge and the like. The third is on the six kinds of objects of 
thought, namely, soul ; body; organs of sense; objects of sense; intellect 
and mind. The fourth treats of its remaining heads. The fifth is on jdii 
(futility), and ^ligraliasilcdna (confutation of an adversary). Although the 
system of Kanada is antcc'^dent in date, yet since tho Nyaya treats of a 
multiplicity of subjects, and is genci^ally the first studied, 1 have given it 
priority of place. 

Vais'eshiija. 

This great system of science owes its origin to Kanada.* It agrees in 
the main, with the Nyaya, differing from it only on a few points. 

1 According to the Nydya, as in a is produced in the ear. Some say s 

drum, and articulate, as ha and other production takes place like a succession 

letters by the contact of the throat with of waves.” lloor’s Categories, p. 80. 
tho palate. ” Every sound is prodnoed * The Vaiseshikji school as represented 

in tho ether, but it is perceived when it by Kai^iada, the reputed author of the 
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In tlie works of this school, seven predicjimonts are named which com- 
prise the entire scheme. These are dravya, substance, (j7ina quality, 
harman, action, sdniamjay community, vihsha, particularity, samavdya 
intimate relation, and abhdvay negation. Of pravid//a, proof or evidence, 
they accept only p'aiyaksha, (perception) and anumdnvd- (inference). The 
* change in qualities occurring in the process of cooking termed pdka-ja^^ 


Vai^eliika Siitra of whom little is known, 
but that ho was probably a contompor.uy 
of Gotama the author of the Nyaya, ia 
commonly classed with this latter sys- 
tem. Colebrooke ia of opinion tliat they 
are both branches from the same stock, 
mainly in agroomont on the subjects 
which they disensa, but directed in the 
former case to the explanation of the 
material and in the latter of logical 
forms. The Vaisoshika sysloni is one of 
physical science ; the Nyaya deals with 
elementary, metaphysical notions, and 
tlic forms of the syllogism, and ia tlio 
standard work in logic among the Ilin- 
dua. I refer the reader for a criti- 
cal account of the system to tho intro- 
duction to tho categories by Dr. K. llocr, 
Colebrooke (Miacellanoons essays), to 
tho Dialognes on Hindu Philo.sophy by 
Dr. K. M. Bancrjea and Dr. Fitz Edward 
Tlall’s Refutation of Hindu Philosophy. 
Little is known of Gotama tho Aristotle 
of India. He is said, according, to 
Davies, to Inivo been born at the begin- 
ning of the Treta Yuga, and to have 
married Abalyii, the daughter of Brahma; 
whicli may mo in that he was a Brahman 
of noble descent. 

A curious story is by Dr. Hall quoted 
of the foremost of tho Naiyayika writers 
after Gotama, Udayaiia Acharya, who was 
reputed to bo inspired. It is said that 
after tho toil of a pilgrimage to the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri, finding the 
door shut on his arrival, ho launched the 
following slokas against the exclusive 
divinity : — 

“ Thou art drunk with tho inebriation 


of majesty, me thou scornost But let tho 
Banddluis show themselves and upon mo 
will depend thy very existence ” A deity 
that lives oj) tho breath of his devotee can 
scarcely ho worth defending, 

* Tho text has dtman, a copyist’s error 
for anumnna. wliich it -would closely 
resemble even to the diacritical points. 
Tho Vaiseshika system differs from the 
Nyaya in this very point, admitting only 
two kinds of proof, perception and in- 
ference, 

* “ Tho change produced by cooking 
takes place according to tho Vaiseshikas 
in tho single atoms” So the Bhasha 
Parichchheda. Tho commentator ob- 
serves on this, that as long as the parts 
are retained in the compound, no change 
by cooking is possible, but wdieu by tho 
union of fire, the compound substances 
have been destroyed, change occurs in tho 
atoms which become independent u^iits. 
Again by the junction of atoms changed 
by process of cooking, a production is 
effected from tho compound of two, three 
<fec., atoms, again to a compound of many 
parts, for by tbo extraordinary velocity 
of heat, the transition from tho destruc- 
tion of one compound to the formation 
of another ia sudden. Tlie Naiyayika 
view is that compound substances have 
pores and the minute parts of fire enter 
thorn and therefore the change by the 
process of cooking is possible, although 
tho parts be retained in tlie compound. 
Tho Vaiseshika Siitra on conjunction 
and disjunction is quoted by Uoer (p. 56) 
with its explanation. 
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arises from the sun’s rays or heat of the fire. These qualities are colour, 
taste, smell and tangibility. 

The N’aiyayikas assert that bodily substance is unchanged, whether 
in its natural state 'or under the infliieace of heat. The Vaiseshikas, 
that the (conjunction of) atoms forming the body, disintegrate through 
the action of heat and are re-united by divine power. 

Again the Nyaya school make (constant intimate relation), 

perceptible to vision, while the Vaiseshikas allow it to be cognisable only 
by argument and proof. 

Mtmdt/hsdK 

The founder of this school was the sage Jairaini. Tt is more ancient 
than the two already described, and the cliief exponents of its phil- 


^ The Mimuipsa is classed Bomotimes 
as the Purva or Prior, and the Uttara 
or Posterior. The obj'wCt of the first 
was to support the authority of the 
Vedas, to maintain their ritual, and 
interpret their true meaning. The 
second is tho Vedanta or supplomont 
of the Vedas, and was formed at a later 
date based on tho synonymous term 
Upanishads, or tho mystic teaching of the 
Vedas, The Upanishads are called Vodan- 
tas, and thoirphilosophy is known as tho 
Vedantic System. Tho formor deals 
with the ritual section of the Vedas, 
tho latter treats them in their scientific 
aspect, V. Dr. Fitz B, J. Hall, Gough’s 
Philosoph of tho Upan. and Davies. 

Jaimini’s name occurs twice in the 
Vishnu Purana. Ho is described as 
the pupil of Vyasa, and as having divi- 
ded tho branches of the Sama-veda, 
but his date and history are altogether 
unknown. See Weber’s Hist, of In- 
dian Literature, p. 240. Of Xumarila 
Bhatta nothing is ascertained except 
that he is said to have flourished prior 
to S'ankara-acharya, the chief exponent 
of the Veddnta school, whose date is 
ascribed approximately to the 8fch 
century A. D. According to Oole- 
brooko, Kumarila-bhat^a flgures largely 
in the traditionary religious history 


of India, and he is considered to have 
been the chief antagonist of tho sect 
of Buddha, and to have instigated 
the porsoention of that heresy. Tho 
analysis of the Mimurpsa doctrines and its 
wearisome coremonioa may bo studied in 
Colebrooke’s disquisition. In Weber's 
opinion, the Sutras of Kanuda and 
Gotama appear to rank last, which 
does not prove that they are of later 
origin, but only in respect of their 
reduction to systematic troatmeut. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Rajondralila Mitra, the 
VdrioTis Sutras refer to each other indis- 
criminately. Tlie Sankhya quotes the 
Vaisoshika by name in two places, and 
refutes the doctrine of the Vedanta 
Sutra. It recognises the Nya 3 '^a as 
well as tho Sankhya. The Nyaya 
refutes tho Vedauta and the Sankhya. 
The Mirnilipsa by implication recognises 
tho pre-existenco of all the others not 
excepting Buddhism. Tho Vedanta in 
tnrii refutes adverse doctrines of the 
other five, and admits their pre-exia- 
tenco. This state of facts can be 
reconciled, he continnes, by suppos- 
ing that the different dogmas, and 
the schools that cherished them, 
existed a long time before the 
dogmas wore written down in their 
present aphoristic form. Oral traus- 
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losopliy are Kuniarila Bha^ta, PrahhAkara Gum, and Murari Mi^ra. Its 
professors are said to reject tke notion of a Supreme Being, while 
some accept it, but do not allow of a Creator, attributing the production of 
existing things to merit and denierit.i Wlieii an assembly of the learned 
was convened with a view to ascertain the truth as to their creed, it was 
discovered that they were all of this latter opinion, but in deference to the 
variable character of minds, they are silent as to the nature of the Divinity, 
and lay the principal stress in discussion on the diversities of works. But 
men from ignorance and captiousness lay this opinion to their charge. 
Quantity is not accounted by them as attributable to God.* Parimdna, 
quantity, which the I^yaya scliool places among qualities, is not pi-edicated 
by them of the Deity, and they do not allow that Brahma, Vislinu and 
Mahadeva are divine manifestations, afUrming that human souls attain 
that ominoiico through good deeds. They hold mystic hymns in the place 
of particular deities whoso potency they ascribe to the subtile s])ells of 
sound.s They allow no beginning, nor end to tlie wo’Md, and believe the 


mission must have boon tlio principal 
moans of their preservation. There 
might have been previous text-books, 
but they were set aside by the coniplcto 
systems produced by the now texts, and 
hence, tlio reguljition of adverse opinions 
naturally included all the theories pre- 
valent at the time when the books wore 
compiled, and not those only of tho 
time of tho original dogmas. Professor 
Cowell’s opinion is much tho same. 
“ Tho Sutras, as we have them, cannot 
be the original form of the doctrines 
of tho several schools. They are rather 
a recapitulation, at a certain period, of 
preceding developments which had gone 
oil in the works of sneoessivo teachers. 
The Sutras mutually refer to eaeli other. 
Thus those of the Saukhya school whi«h 
in itself I should consider one of tho ear- 
liest, distinctly refer to Vedanta tenets. 
They expressly mention the Vaisioshika 
in 1. 25. V. 85 : for tho Nyaya cf. v. 27. 
86, and for the Yoga. 1. 90.” Colo- 
broko’s Essays. I. 354. n. 

^ This opinion is common to all tho 
systems. Tho good and evil works 
20 


of souls arc the cause of the existence 
of tho world and of, all effects therein. 
Ihe jNyaya and Vaisoshika make every 
effort, however trivial, the result of 
those. Tlio movement of an atom though 
but four fingers breadth, directly or 
indirectly affects witlioiit fail some 
soul for good or evil in a greater or 
lessor degree. Fitz. B. Hall’s. Refuta- 
tion, p. 30. 

* 1 think this sentence should belong 
to tho next paragraph. 

Though they hold that tho Veda 
is eternal and originated by none, 
yet tho divinities named therein, are 
false and their mention made solely for 
tho purpose of magnifying works. 
Their inconsistency does not end hero. 
The Vedas state that heaven is obtained 
by sacrifice ; these sacrifices consist 
in offerings in lire, clarified butter, 
flesh, &c., to ludra, Varuna, Agni and 
other deities whoso existence they 
deny; nevertheless they believe the 
potency of tho offerings gains them Elysi- 
um, See tho excellent argninents of 
Pandit Nilukaiitbain Dr. Hull. pp. 67,68. 
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foiiT dements, the mountains, and the great seas to bo eternal. They 
believe that bodies are produced from an aggregate of minute atoms, 
and not from one substance ; maiias and dtman are all pervading, and 
a man’s actions are tbe result of his own tree will and initiative, and while 
granting the states of hell and heaven, and transmigration into lower and 
higher forms of being, and final emancipation, tliey do not believe that the 
latter is attainable by all men but is the result of the union of perfected 
understanding and action, and a sublime knowledge and an ineffable 
repose will be the eternal portion of that state. 

The percc})tion of sound by the car, they believe to be one of the 
qualities of air. The Nyaya places it in ether. The second of the two 
philosophers above-named teacLcs that sainavmja^ co-inhcrencc, exists as 
eternal in things eternal and as non-eternal in tilings non-etcrnnl, and 
everywhere separate, and they interpret it by the term tdddtmya (identity 
of nature). They reject visesha. According to Kunutrila llhatta and Murari 
Misra, there are ten ^predicaments : (1) substance, (2) quality, 

(Jl) action, (4) community, (5) identity of nature, and (G) negation. (7) 
Vaisiahtija (endowment with attributes), is tho t(‘rm applied to the cou- 
ncctioTi of non-cxistouce^ -which they regard as a separate as tlie 

Nyaya regards Svariipa (true nature) and ^abda, (8). S' aid i (energy) is 
a characteristic irnperccptiblo to sight but ctticiciit in action, like tho 
property of burning in fire, and quenching of tliirst in water. This they 
afliriii to bo two-fold ; essential (jdti) as has been exemplihod, and 
accidental, sucli as may bo produced by incantation and the like. The 
Jfyaya scliool recognises tho projierties of burning and qiicncliing of 
thirst as inherent in fire and water. Sadristja^ similarity between 

twd objects. (10) iSa?iM?yd, number,^ is not regarded as a quality but as 
a distinct substance. Prabhakara Guru reckons nino predicaments and 
excludes ahJidva (negaiion) from tho notion of fliuirjs. 

Kuinarila Bhatta acknowledges eleven substances, tho nino already 
given and (10) and/mkaVa, darkness. The Naiyayikas, with the Guru and 
Murari Mi si\a recognise tlio negation of light, but this school makes it a 

1 See tho Sarva Barkna. Sangr. ojerationof counting, is called iiurabor. 

Udayaiia trios to establish that although By iion-intiniato is meant tho secondary 

other, tho sito of sound, is imporcep- cause, i. e., tho conjunction of threads 

tible, tho non-cxistcnco of that which in clotb, tlio intimate cause being the 

abides in this site is perceptible, p. 194. thread itself. Numbers aro produced by 

For fivarupa. See p. 134 of this volume. comprehending iutollcct which when 

2 According to tho Naiyayikas, tho non- destroyed, tho numbers also are dos- 

intimato cause of the change effected troyed. 

in two or more atoms as regards the 
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separate ob ject of knowledge, wliieli easts its shade over everything. Colour 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, and poste- 
riority, are qualities appertaining to it. (11) S'ahda (sound) is considered 
cternaU and all-pervading. Letters are substai^co and possess the 
same qualities as darkness, except colour. Qualities are twenty-two in 
number. Prabhakara G uru and Murari Misra do not hold sound to be 
substance, but acknowledge its eternity. According to Kumarila Bhatta, 
intelligence operates like cognition arising from inferential reasoning. 
The Guru teaches that its own (indwelling) illumination proceeds from 
intelligence, as a lamp illumines itself while revealing other objects.^ Tho 


1 Tlio Nfiiyayikas deny this, assorting 
tliat it is non -eternal. The eternity 
of tho Veda depends on tlio Mimamsa 
doctrine that sound is eternal. Tho 
arguments pro and con urii slaiod at 
some length in tho Jainiini J3arsana. 
V. iSarva. Dai>at)a-Sangraha. 

2 Tills is more clearly put in tho 
Vedanta Sara. 

“ In tho cognition this is a jar, 
tho modification of tho internal organ 
{chittavritti) which ussnnies tlio shape 
of a jar, is directed towards tin* unknown 
ohject, jar, removes the ignorance which 
rests on it, and at tlio same time illu- 
minates it, thongh insentient, with the 
light of its own indwelling intelligence. 
Tho internal organ (i. e., manas) and 
tho light of intelligence abiding in il-, 
both pervade tho jar : then, tho ignorance 
(covering tho jar) disappears by means 
of tho former, whilst tho jar bursts 
forth by moans of the latter. Jnst as 
tho light of a lump, directed towards 
a jar or other object standing in tho 
dark, dispels tlie darkness oiivelojung 
it and by its own brilliance brings it to 
view.” Jacob pp. OT-yS. 

It shonld bo romemborod tliat with 
tho Vedanlisls, intelligonco always 
means Brahma. When appniprialcd to 
tho internal organ, it is called tho snb- 
joct of riglit notion. ” When an organ 
of sense, as tlie eye, impinges on aii 


objfict, tho internal organ is said to 
evolve, to he omitted throngh tho eye, 
to betake itself to the object and to bo 
transformed into its shape. When it 
reacliOH the object, the intelligence ap- 
propriated to that organ becomes ono 
with tlio objcct-intolligcnco ; and since 
tho object is non-difToront from tho ob- 
ject intelligence, it becomes ono with 
the intelligence appropriated to tho in- 
ternal organ, which intelligence is tho 
objt'ct of right notion. 

Tliis does not, however, take place in 
inference, for inasmuch as, there, tho 
ohject does not come into contact with 
an organ of sense, tho internal organ is 
not thought to be drawn out to that 
object through an organ of ^1*1186. 
Conscfpiently the inlelligonco and the 
object-intelligence do not becomo one, 
nor does tho ohject of inforciico becomo 
non-dilFcreiit from the subject of right 
notion. From this it is plain that a 
portion of Brahma, designated as tho 
objeet-intelligciico, is considered by tho 
Vedantists to bo external to tho beholder, 
and to take up a determinate space : 
in which portion of Brahma, a jar for 
iii.<?t:ince, is imagined throngh ignorance 
to exist. Non-difference from tho sub- 
ject oC riglit notion does not mean one- 
ness with it, but the non- possession of 
an existence distinct from tliat of such 
subject.’’ In inference this does not 
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Mi^ra holds with the Nya/a that it proceeds from the manas. This school 
does not accept the four kinds of proof {'pramdm) but only the two first, 
perceptimi and inference. 

The Naiyayikas sSy that gold has its origin in fire, the Mimamsakas, in 
earth. The notion of time with the former, is apprehended by the reason, 
with the latter, by the senses, who also consider colour, among qualities, to 
bo eternal, and each of the five colours in all diversities of position, to be 
one. Generality is innate in substance. They do not accept the notion of 
Vega Sanskdra, (velocity) and ascribe its effect to harman (action or motion). 

According to Bhat|a and Mism, pramdna (proof) is of six kinds, 
four of which are the same as those of the Ny.aya, and the senses are said 
to be seven,^ as they add tdmasendriya by which the quality of darkness is 
cognized. They reject kevaldnvaym, (con-comitancy of affirmative) and 
kevala vyatirekin (concomitancy of negatives) ; and the Guru, mithydjhdna 
(erroneous opinion). Sansaya (donbt)^ and viparyaya (inisconccption), are 
recognised as two forms of veritable knowledge. TIio Naiyayikas prove 
tlie existence of air from inference, the Mimamsakas from touch. The 
fifth kind of prarndna is arthdpatii (presumption), discerning the subject 
and assuming the predicate.^ 

The sixth* kind is amipalahdhiy non-perception of things. They assert 
that perception of the non-existonce of things arises from the non- 
knowledge of those things.^ The Misra like the Naiyayikas includes this 
in pratyakslia. 


occur. See. Dr. Hall’s Refutation, pp. 
184r-5. 

1 la various passages the number of 
corporeal organs is differently stated. 
The precise number is cloven, the five 
senses, the fivo organs of action, mind or 
the internal faculty including intelli- 
gence, consciousness and sensation. The 
six commonly mentioned are the five 
senses with ManaSy the internal organ. 

^ Doubt is founded on the notion 
whether a thing is what it seems to bo, 
as a man or the stump of a tree; 
misconcoption is incorrect notion, as the 
notion of silver in mother o* pearl. 

S That is, the assumption of a thing 
not itself perceived, but necessarily 
implied by another which is seen, heard 
or proved. Colebrooke, I. 329. 


* According to Rajeiidralala Mitra the 
six are : peroeption (lyi-atyakahajj pro- 
surapiion (artimpatti), ])ro]>ortioii fcvm- 
bhava), privation {ahtuiva), comprclien- 
sion {pralibhd), and oral communication 
{aitihf/a). The word pi'amdna has a 
twofold meaning, liable to bo con- 
founded, that of riglit notion and the 
moans of acquiring that notion. As 
a funi'tion of the thinking principle, 
it ’is right notion and not ovidonce. 
Aphorisms of Putaiijali, p 10. 

^ The sophism anupalahdhi-mma is the 
tiying to establish a fact from the impos- 
sibility of perceiving the non-percoption 
of it. For the Nyaya on praiyakaha see 
Roer. p. 26. 
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Tlio cardinal point of their system lies in works, which arc of two 
kinds ; vihita (enjoined), a work productive of good, and nishiddJta (pro- 
hibited), resulting in pain. The first is again fourfold, (1) 7 iitya (constant), 
that is, a daily duty, reprehensible to omit : (2) rlaimittaka (occasional 
rites)i, necessary duties at special times such as eclipses : (3) kdnnja (de- 
sirable), things done with desire of fruition ; (4) prdyaschiifaf expiatory 
acta. Of the nine schools, the first six recognize these obligations and 
carry them into practice to the prosperous ordering of their lives. A 
separate order of ceremonies is appointed to each of tho four castes of 
men. 

Tho questions comprised by this philosophy aro set forth in twelve 
books. Tho first treats of the predicaments and of proof : the second, 
of various rites and certain elucidations of the Vaidic text : tho third, 
of certain important ceremonies the results of rites which are revealed in 
that sacred volume and other minor points accessory to the main objects. 
The fourth, that the acquisition of worldy goods' is twofold, personal 
comfort and (to procure oblations) for casting into the fire* (for sacrificial 
purposes). The fifth, of the order of various duties. The sixth, of the 
substitutes for various rites. The seventh, of the detail of the cere- 
monies to be peiformed which are only briefly described in the Vedas. 
The eighth is an exposition of dependent rites which are included in tho 
performance of the primary. The ninth, a discussion of the mystic verses 
specified for a particular case in the sacred book, when quoted in a now 
connection, and hymns of praise. Tho tenth, the discussion of dependent 
rites which are precluded by non-performance of the primary rite. The 
olcventli discusses the occasion where one act suffices for tho fulfilment 
of two (or more) acts. Tho twelfth, where the chief purpose of the rile is 
one only, but has a further reference without express assignment.® 


1 Jacob in his translation of the Ve- 
d^nta-Sara, illnstrates “ nitya ” constant 
rites, snch as the Sandhy4 prayers 
and tho like, (which) cause ruin if 
left undone, and Naimittika, occasional 
rites, as the birth-sacrifice folloWfng 
the birth of a son, &c The prohibited 
things are the slaying of a Brahman, &c., 
which resnlt in hell : and the “ things done 
with a desire of reward'^ {kdmya) are 
such as are done to procure heaven. 

* 1 have no donbt that ‘ easting into 
the fire ) is a translation 

of tho Sanskrit which exactly ex- 


presses this meaning, that is, the ob- 
lations such as butter, &c., which aro 
part of the ceremonial of worship, and 
tho ability to purchase these goods is 
one of the advantages of wealth. Abnl 
Fazl appeal’s to assume in liis readers 
a general acquaintance with the subjects 
ho ex{)Ounds, aud the half lights under 
which ho displays them, mislead and 
perplex. 

3 This synopsis of the Mimdipsaka 
treatise is very imperfect and would 
be unintelligible without the aid of an 
exact and scientific summary of its con- 
tents. Fortunately this is furnished by 
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Vctldnta. 

The fouiidor ot this school was Vydsa.^ Tlie Hindus ascribe extreme 


the Sarva-Dai\sana Saiigraha or review 
of the different systema of Hindu philo- 
sophy by Madhava Acharya, translated 
by Messrs. Cowell and Gough. This 
work w.as composed by the author in the 
14th century, and it is nob iwi probable 
thjit Abiil Faal may have betm made 
ac(iuaintcd with its purpose and utilised 
its information. T quote from it the 
order and contents of tlio twelve books. 
In the first book is discussed the autho- 
rit.ativencss of those collections of words 
which are severally meant by the terms 
injunction (vidhi), “ explanatory passage” 
(arthavndn), hymn {mantra)^ tradition 
(smrilijf and ‘name.’ In the second, 
certain subsidiary disoussioiia (as e, </,, 
on apurva) relating to the difference of 
various rites, refutation of erroneously 
alleged proofs, and difference of perfor- 
mance (as in “ constant ” and “volun- 
tary ” off(jrings.) In the third, S^ruti 
“sign,” or “sense of the passage” 
(lin<ja)f “context” (rdkya), &c., and 
their respective weiglit when in appa- 
rent opposition to one another, the 
cerelhonies called pratipatti-'karmdni^ 
things mentioned incidentally {andra- 
hhyddhita), things accessory to several 
main objects, ns prayajai^, &c., and the 
duties of the sacrificor. In the fourth, 
the influence on other rites of the prin- 
cipal and subordinate rites, the fruit 
caused by the jtthii being made of the 
butea foudasa, &c., and the dico-playing 
&c., whicli form the subordinate parts of 
the rdjaauya sacrifice. In the fifth, the 
relative order of different p.assagos of 
S'ruti, &c., the order of different parts 
of a sacrifice (as the seventeen animals 
at the vdjapeya)f the multiplication and 
non-mnltiplication of rites, and the 
respective force of the words of S'rutiy 
order of mention, &c.,iu determining the 


order of performance. In the sixth, the 
the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, 
their obligations, the substitutes for 
enjoined materials, supplies for lost or 
injured offerings, expiatory rites, the 
satfra offerings, things proper to ho 
given, and the different sacrificial fires. 
In the seventh, transforonee of the cere- 
monies of one sacrifice to another by 
direct command in tlio Vaidio text, and 
then as inferred by ‘ name ’ or ‘ sign.* 
In the eighth, transference by virtue of 
the clearly expressed or obsenrely ex- 
pressed ‘ sign,’ and cases were no Lrans- 
forenco t.'ikes place. In the ninth, 
the beginning of the discussion on the 
adnpi.ation of hymns when ([uotod in 
a new connection (tiha), the .ud.'iptation 
of sdmans and m.fiulriifi, and collateral 
questions. In the tenth, the discussion 
of occasions whore the non -performance 
of the primary rite, involves the ‘ jme- 
clusion and non-porformanco of the 
dependent rites,’ and of occasions where 
rites are procliidnd because other rites 
produce their special result, discussions 
connected with the yraha offerings, 
certain sdmaus and various other things, 
and a discussion on tho clifferont kinds 
of negation. In tho olovonth, tho inci- 
dental mention, and sul)se(juontly tho 
fuller discussion of tantni (where several 
acts are combined into one,) and dvdpa 
(or tho performing an act more than 
orfto). In tho twelfth, a discussion on 
prftsonyd fwlioro the rite is performed 
for one chief purpose, but with .an inci- 
dental further reforonco), tantray cumu- 
lation of concurrent rites {samuchchaya) 
and option.” 

* This legendary personage, known 
also as Veda-vyasa or divider of tho 
Vedas, is represented in tho Vishnu 
Purana, as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
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longevity to him among nine other persons as follows : Lomasa, Markan- 
deya, Vyasa, Ashwattliama, Ilanumant IJali, Vibhishana, Kripa Acliarya,aiid 
Parasiirama, and relate wonderful legends regarding them. 

The professors of this important school of fihilosophy follow the 
Miinamsa in the delinitions of 'paddrtha^ and pramdm and other points, 
and accept the teachings of Bhatta, but heaven and hell, rewards and 
punishments and sucli other eosmieal phenomena, they look on as a 
delusion under the appearance of reality. In some works tiiere are two 
predicaments, (1) dr lie (discerning) = atanm (soul): (2) drisjci (the visible 
creation). They allow of no existence external to God. The world is a 
delusive appearance, and as a man in sleep sees fanciful shapes, and is 
affected by a thousand joys and sorrows, so are its seeming realities. 


In every Dwapara, or third ago, Vishnu, 
ill the person of Vyasa, divides the 
Vedas which are properly one, into 
several portions for tho good of nuin- 
kind. lie miikos it fourfold to adujit it 
to their capacities, and tho hodily form 
ho assumes is known as Veda-vyasa. 
A nominal list of 28 of these Vedii- 
vyasas are given in Cap. Ill of the 
V. P. Uo is also tho reputed author 
of tho Aluhabharata, known to mortals 
us Krishna Dwaiimyana, and to tho gods 
as tho deity Nurayana, for nono else, 
but a deity was considered capahlo of 
tho feat. Tho iiarno of lladarayana is 
also given to him. Tho principal 
tenets of tho Vedanta are that God is 
the omni.scient and umnimpotent cause 
of tho existence, continuation, and dis- 
solution of tho univorso. Creation is au 
act of Iliswill. At tho consummation all 
things are resolved into ilim. lie is 
sole existent, secondlcss, entire sempi- 
ternal, infinito, universal soul, trwth, 
wisdom, intclligeiico and happiness. 
Individual souls emaiiatu from Him like 
sparks from a fire and return to Uim, 
being of tho same essence. Tho soul is 
a portion of tho divine substance. Colo- 
brook Misc. Essays. Ed. Cowell. I. 39-li, 
The original Vedanta did not recog- 
nise tho doctrino of Mayd or illusion, 


which is a later accretion. It maintains, 
says Davies, the doctrine of a-dvaila 
or non-dualism ^s decidedly as Schelliiig 
orllcgcl. All things, visible and iuvi- 
siblo, arc only forms of tho one eternal 
essence (Ti> ei/). Its basis is therefore 
a piu’e PanthcisTii. I refer the reader 
to Colebrooko’e Essays for au analysis 
of this as well as of tho other schools of 
philosopliy. 

Tlio niiio persons alluded to, are sup- 
posed by tho Ilindus to be still living, 
and in the birth -day ceremony, they 
arc .still worshipped to obtain tho gift 
of long life. ITaiiumant is Tlanumdn, or 
tho monkey king, a conspicuous llguro 
in the liamayaiia. Bali was a virtuous 
Daitya king whoso devotion and aus- 
terities humbled tho gods and won for 
him tho authority over three worlds. 
Vishnu became manifest in his avatnra 
as a dwarf to rescue tho gods and res- 
train Bali. Uo obtained from him as a 
boon, threo steps of ground, in two of 
which ho stopped over heaven and earth, 
and in pity left to his dupe, tho infernal 
regions. Vibhishana was younger brother 
of lUvuna, tho ravishor of Sita. 
Parasurama or Kama, with the axe, is 
tlio sixth avatdra of Vishnu j v. Dowson. 
Class Diet of Uind. Myth, for thoso 
names. 
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One efFuIgent light convoys a multiplicity of impressions and assumes 
diversity of names. 

The subjects of discussion in this great system are six : Brahman, 
tswara, Jiva, (intelligent sentient soul), Ajridfia (Ignorance), Samhandha 
(relation), Bheda, difference. These six are held to be without beginning, 
and the first without end, 

Brahma, is the Supreme Being ; and is essential existence and wisdom 
and also bliss which is termed duanda. These three alone are predicated 
of the Inscrutable. Ajh&m, Ignorance, in opposition to the ancients, 
is regarded as having a separate existence, and two powers are attributed 
to it. {\) vikshepa-^akti, th-G power of projection: (2) dvarana~kildi,v the 
power of veiling the real nature of things. Samhandha is the relation of 
Ignorance with the first-mentioned. Bheda is the disjunction of these two. 

It is said that Ignorance iri connection with the first is called Mdyd, 
or the power of Illusion, and with the second, avidyd (nescience). 

By tho association of Illusion (vnUju) with the essential sanctity (of 
Brahma), a definite hypostasis arises which is called fhara in whose 
omniscience there is no defect. This Supreme Being in his association 
with nescience (avidyd) is called (the soul) and also jmitmd, (rational, 
conscious soul). Knowledge lurks behind tho veil of concealment, and 
tho dust of defect falls not on tho skirt of tho divine mnjesty. One sect 
believe that as avidyd is one, jiva can bo only one, and these aver that 
none Las ever attained emancipation. Another sect, affirm that as avidyd 
is distributivcly numerous, so likewise is jiva ; and that many of tho 
wise have attained that accomplishment of desire which consists in tho 
removal of ajndna (Ignorance) before-mentioned, by right apprehension. 
Ajhhna has three qualities* : saliva (goodness), whicli is attended with 
happiness and the like : rajas (foulness or passion), from which spring desire, 


i Tho power of onvolopment is like 
a cloud obscuring tho spectator’s vision, 
and thus ignorance, though limited, veils 
tho understanding and covers tho Soul 
which is unlimited and unconnected 
with tho universe. The power of pro- 
jection makes a rope appear liko a snake, 
and thus ignorance raises up on Soul, 
which is covered by it, other and the 
whole universe from subtile bodies to tho 
earth itself. Intelligence associated with 
ignorance, possessod of those two powers, 
is, when itself is chiefly conoeruod, 


the efficient cause, and when its asso- 
ciate is cliicHy considered, the material 
cause, as a spider in itself is tlio efficient 
cause of its wob. and in its body tho 
material cause, v. Jacob’s Vedautasara. 
pp. .52-53. 

* These gunas arc a more hypothesis, 
according to Davies, invented to acoonnt 
for the manifest differences in the con- 
ditions of formal existences. A subtle 
or spiritual element, one of passion or 
force, and something which is contrary 
to both, an element of dullness and 
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pniii, ])U‘asuro, and similar olTenf.s : tamas, darkness, wldck is accompanied 
by anufcr, diilliiess, lovo of case, and the like, fsvara, in union with rajait, 
tukcH the name of Brahma from whom, emanates the appearance of crea- 
tion. Fsvara, in union with mHviij becomes Vishnu^** wliose ollice is the 
preservation of the created. Fsvara united with tamm is Mahadeva, 
who annihilates wluit has been created. Thus the chain of creation is 
linked in these three modes, and all are unreal appcurauces produced 
by Ignorance. 

Like the ancients they hold the elements to be five, but each is two- 
fold : — (1). ^subtile), imperceptible to the eye which is termed 

upanchikrila (non-(|uintiiplica<ed^) in which the (pnility of farnns is more 
largely associated : (2). slltdla (gross), the reverse of the other, and this 
is named luinch'tkritii (qnintuplieated). It springs from the greater 
admixture of foulness, and carried to a greater degree, receives the 
name of ether, the quality atlacliing to which is sound, and thus con- 
sidered, air lakes ils origin which has the two qinrtitics of sound and 
touch. 2 From predominance of goodness, fire is generated, from which 
proceed three qualities, the two former and form. From the greater 


iiisonsibility in, at least, all human 
beings, is supposed to exist, and arc 
assumed by Kapila in the Siinkbya 
system to indicate a primary diiTorcnco 
in the constituent obmiontH of nature, 
ail idea which uuiy be traced in early 
Greek Philosophy, (c/. Aristotle Metaph, 
1, 3.) In ilic Gnostic system of Valoii- 
tinus, all men and substances aredividc<l 
into tlio Bjiiritual, vital and material 
(Hylic), a class! (i cation corresponding 
to the yjojtts of Kapila and possibly bor- 
rowed from India, p. 37. 

1 Literally “ not bocoming five by com- 
bination,” that is, rndirnentary. It is 
thus explained in Jacob’s Ycdanta- 
Sara. “ From Intelligonco associate 
with Ignorance, attended by its pro- 
jective power, in which the quality of 
insensibility {iama») abounds, proceeds 
otlier, from ether, air, from air heat, 
from heat, water and from water, earth. 
The prevaleuco of insensibility in tho 
caaso of these elements is inferred from 
observing tho oxooss of imiiiiuKitoiiCSS 

21 


in them. Then in tliose elements, 
ether and i ho rest, arise the qualities of 
pleasure, pain and insensibility in the 
proportion in which tlioy exist in their 
canse.” These are subtile, rudimontnry 
on iion-quintupHcatcd elements. “ Tho 
gross elements arc those made from 
combining the five (subtile elements). 

.... Then in etlier, sound is manifcited, 
in air, sound and touch, in heat, sound 
touch and form, in water sound, touch, 
form and taste, in earth, sound, touch, 
form, taste and smell.” The process 
of qniiitnplication is described later by 
A bill Fa 7.1. 

8 Colebrooko observes tlmt tbe notion 
of ether and wind as distinct elements, 
scorns to originate in tho assumption of 
mobility for tho essential character of 
tho one. Ilcnco air in motion has been 
distinguished from tho aeri&l fluid at 
rest, ether, which is said to bo all-por- 
vading, and by an easy transition wind 
and motion come to bo identified, like 
ether and space. 
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proportions of goodness and foulness, water is nuinifestod which has four 
qualities, the three former and savour. From excess of darkness, earth is 
produced, to which appertain the whole five qualities, viz.^ the four former 
and smell. * 

It is said that through the predominance of goodness, hearing is 
manifested from ether, tangibility from air, vision from fire, taste from 
water, and smell from the earth. These five are termed /nrt?iendnv/a, organs 
of perception. From ether comes ilio power of utterance termed mchy 
(speech). From air, the power of the hand (fdni) is manifested : from tiro, 
tlio power of the foot ('piidah). From water, tlio power of evacuation, 
vuffii; from eartli, urinary discharge, called upaulha (ra ulSoui). 

In each of the five, foulness, is predominant, and they are called 
Icarmendriija, organs of action.^ The majority of Hindu philosophers hold 
to these opinions. 

Through the predominance of saliva a subtile snl)stance proceeds called 
antahkarana (the int^^rior sense), wliich under four distinct states, has four 
separate names. That in whieli goodness predominates and where the in- 
tention of distinguishing and investigating cuter, is called ckilta (thinking- 
principle). Where foulness (or passion) has more prominence and doubt 
arises, it is called manas, (mind), and whore the proportion of goodness 
exceeds to such au extent that certainty is attained, it is called hiiddhi 
(intelligence), and wlien through exce.ss of darkness, it regards ifself 
and attributes to itself what is extraneous to its own nature, it is called 
ahaukdra, egotism or consciousness. 

From the Tioii-qnintu])]icatcd elements, through the j)rcdominance of 
foulness, five vital airs arc generated: — (J). prana, respiration from mouth 
amfnoso: (2). breathing upwards from the wind })ipc : (3). sam&ua 

from the stomacli : ^ (4). apdna, flatulence : (5). vydna, pervading the whole 
bod3\ The ten organs (of perception and action) with antahkarana, (the 
interior sense) and the five, vital airs, sixteen altogether, are called linga- 
sarii'a^ ov siikshma-sarira (the subtile frame). Some distinguish antah- 


1 Tlic org.'iiis of uctioii .are the month, 
hand, foot, arms and organ of goiioration, 
the live organ of sense are the eye, the 
ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin. 

2 This air is supposed to surround the 
stomach whicli is tlio .scat of tho fire, 
supplying the heat of tho body and con- 
suming the food. This fire is surround- 
ed and retained in place by the air called 
Saindua. It is called by this name 


becau.se surrounding tho navel it per- 
nroates everywhere {saniantdnnayandt). 
V. RajcndralalaMitrii’s Patanjali, p. 153, 
where these airs are described in detail. 
Those are not properly air or wind, but 
vital functions. 

8 The soul whose desire is fruition is 
invested with a snbtilo person, towards 
tho formation of which tho evolution of 
principles proceeds no further than the 
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karana^ the internal sense, as two in regard to (a) intclligenco {bmldhi) 
and mind (mg^nas), and (ft) the thinking principle {chitta)^ with egotism 
(alianhnra), and thus make seventeen members. 

This body is affirmed to exist in all animals, hni*hy reason of its ten- 
uity is not apprehended by the senses. A living piinciple is generated which 
is cognisant of all subtile frames in their entirety, called ILiranyagarhlia ^ 
(golden womb, or foetus) and all that is generated subsequently is believed 
to emanate from this immaterial form. 

• The origin of the gross body is thus described. Eacli of the (five) 
subtile elements is divided into moieties, and each of the first five of the 
ten moieties is subdivided into four equal parts. Tlie remaining (undi- 
vided) moiety of subtile ether, combined with one peart from each of the other 
four subtile elements, air, fire, water and earth, produces the coarse or mixed 
element of ether. Tlic (undivided) moiety of air, combined with one part of 
ether, fire, water, and earth becomes the mixed element of air. The (iinclivid- 


clomoiitary rndiinonts (non-(inintnpli- 
catod), and according to the Sankhya 
system ns referred to (without name) 
by Aba! Fa/d lower down, }«as seventeen 
princi})Ie.s. The grosser body with which 
a soul clad in its subtile por.son, is in- 
vested for tho purposes of fruition, is 
composed of tho five elements, or of 
four, and cvouof only one (oarth)>‘‘icc(UMl- 
ing to some riutliorities. TJie body is 
propagated by generation and is perish- 
able. The subtile person is more dur- 
able, and capable of traiismigr.ation 
through successive bodies wbieb it 
assumes as a mimic shifts bis <lisguiscs. 
It is primeval, produced by original 
nature at tlio initial development of 
principles, and is of atomic size. v. 
Colobrooko, I, 257-o8. 

f This is the name given to Urabma 
(in tho masculine gender) the intelligent 
spirit whoso birth was in the tJoldeii 
inuiidano egg from wliicli ho is thus 
named. Maya or the eosmic.al illusion, is 
fictitiously associated with Brahma from 
all-eternity In tho series of jeons with- 
out bogiuuing or end, the forms of life 


have at tho beginning of each a^on ema- 
nated in, first tsvara, tho unreal figment 
of the cosmic fiction, unreal to the philo- 
so])her, real to tho ignorant mnltitudo ; 
secondly Hiranyagarhhii, tho golden 
germ, or Fran a, the breath of life, or 
Sufratman, the Tlircad-spirit, which is 
the totality of migrating souls in the 
slate of dreaming sleep. Ilis body is 
the sum of invisible bodies, tho tenuous 
xnvolncra in which the soul passes from 
body to body in eternal palingonesia. 
Tho invisible bodies aro made up of tlie 
eognitional, sensorial, and tho aerial 
garments of tho soul. Within these 
as its first g:irm(‘nr, tho soul is clad 
ill (ho beatific vesture of the first prin- 
eiplo of emanations, and the fiftii is (ho 
laiigihlo body of tho world of sonso. 
Tlirec of theso five wrappers clothe 
lliranyagiirhha. Tlie third emanation is 
Vir.ij V.‘ii>viiiiara, Fraj.ipati or Furiish.i 
who is hlentified with tho totality of 
waking eonseiousness, witli the' sum 
of souls ill their waking state and their 
gross vi.sihle environments. See Gough’s 
I’hilosophy of the Upanishads pp. o3~55. 
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ed) moioty of fire, with ono part of ethor, water, earth (and air),^ bceornoB 
the mixed element of fire, and so on with water and earth. Others say that 
the mixed elements of ether and air arc formed without tlio combination 
of fire, water and efirth, but tliat the mixed elements of tire, water and 
earth are formed as described. Each of those three is divided into two 
moieties ; one moiety of each is left undivided and the other is divided 
into tln*ee equal parts, which are combined in the manner above stated, 
and thus these three mixed elements of fire, winter, and earth are pro- 
duced : fi’om these qnintnplieatod elements, liy the prc'dominnnt combina- 
tion of one of the threefold qualities (of goodness, fonlness and darkness) 
the fourteen worlds* and their inhabitants are brought into oxistonco. 
It is said, that a living principle is generated, which discerns all gross 
bodies This is termed Virdt,^ 

The annihilation of the world is thus described. The earth will ho 
destroyed by water, the water by fire, the fire by air successively, and the 
air in its turn perislieS in ether and etiior in Maya or Tllnsion, and Ignoranco 
{ajhdna) with its results rises out of tliis Unreality.^ Three degrees of 
tills (dissolution) are described. (1). Dainandina (daily), when the (close 


1 Omitted in toxfc The proportion is 
fonr-eighths of ilio predominant element 
with one-oiglitli of each of tho other 
four. Tho wonder is how it was dis- 
covered. 

2 These loknf^ or workis are Jiliiir, 
terrestrial ; IJhuvar, tho atmo.sphoric 
sphere from the earth to the sun ; 
SvtU’-loka, heaven ; ten million lengnea 
above is Maharloka, the inhabitants of 
which dwell in it through a d.ay of 
Brahma : at twice that distance is Jana- 
loka whore Sanandana and otlier pure- 
minded sons of Brahma reside : at fonr 
times tho distance is Tapo-loka, tho 
sphere of penance inhabited by deities 
called Vaibhrajaa, who are nneonsn- 
mablo by fire. At six times tho dis- 
tance is Satya-loka tho sphere of truth, 
the inhabitants of which never again 
know doath. Vishnu Parana, 213. Tho 
remaining seven are tho nether worlds. 
V. p. 32 of this volume. 

8 “ Intel ligonce associated with the 
collective aggregate is called Vai^vanara 


(spirit of humanity; or Virut: tho former 
because of tho '‘conceit that it is in 
tho whole of liumanity, and the latter 
because it appears in various forms. 
Vedunta-sara. Jacob, 05. Tho genera- 
tion of this emanation of tho Supremo 
Being which directs tho aggregate 
of bodies and exists in thorn as a form 
of iiitolligonco, is described in Mann’s 
Ordinances, I. 32. " Having divided his 

own body into two, ho became a man by 
half, by half a female — on her that 
Lord begot Viraj.’’ See tho note in 
Wilson’s Vishnu Parana which treats 
at length of this complicated generation 
and olfico. 

^ 'riiis order of successive destruc- 
tion is described at length in tho last 
book of tho Vislmn Piirana Chap. VI. 
with a different conclusion. The pri- 
mary element of egotism is said to 
devour the ether, which is itself taken 
up by intellect, which is seized upon by 
Nature (Prakyiti). 
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of) the (lay of Iliranyagarhlia which is tho same as that of Brahma, destroys 
tho greater part of creation.^ (2). Prdkrita, (elemental), wl\en all creation 
is absorbed in ajndna (Ignorance). (3). Atyavtihi (absolute), when Ignor- 
ance ends and Right Apprehension sheds its radianccii Tho first kind has 
frequently occurred and will recur. The others happen but once, and 
Ignorance, with the constant recurrence of works and tho co-operation of 
the wise of heart, together with the throe principles ^ before mentioned, will 
be absorbed into non-existence. 

This system of pliilosophy is laid down in four books. 7'ho first con- 
tains an account of Brahma : tlio second removes the (apparent) di.scrcpan- 
cies between foi’in and substance : the third is the preparation of tho soul 
for the reception of divine knowledge, and tho fourth on the modes, forms, 
fruit and effect of its attainment. 

The Hindu sages have divided the Vedas into three portions. Tlic first 
is tho karmakdnda (relating to works), the practical section termed 
Piirra Mimdmsdy which has been briefly describech .as the third school. 
Tho second is tho jndnakdnda, the speculative section, called also JJtlara 
Mtmdmsd, celebrated as the Vedanta. The third is the Updsand (service) 
which is termed Sankarshaua^ Mimaiuj^a. This regards the worship of 
God under a personal aspect, and is not now extant. 

They i)rofcss that tho study of tho Vedanta is not suitable for every 
person, nor arc its mysterious doctrines to bo heard by every ear. The in- 
quirer should accurately investigate what is eternal and non-eternal and 
discarding from his mind belief in tho actuality of c.Kistencc, he should 
zealously pursue the objt'cts to bo attained. lie will then be no longer dis- 
tressed by tlic annihilation of sense-perceptions, nor be fettered by pain 


1 The (lost ruction of creatures, not 
of tho substance of tho world. Tho 
incidental or occasional dissolution 
is termed nnimUtika (sco p. 117) of tliis 
Vol. It is called incidental as occasioned 
by the interval of BralnruVs days, the 
destruction occiirrinp^ during the night. 
The elemental occurs at the end of 
Brahmi’s life, and tlio absolute or final, 
is individual aniiilnlation and exemp- 
tion from future cxi.stonco. V. P. 630. 
Dttinandina-pralaya is the destruction 
of tlw3 world after 15 years of Brahma’s 
age. Ulonier Willianis, Sanak. Diet. 

^ Goodness, foulness and darkness. 


3 Sankarshana is Balaraina, brother of 
Krishna, and ono of the incarnations of 
Vislinu. Vasndova, who is Vishnu, is 
ideutiliod by tho Blnigavata sect, with 
Bliagavat the Supronie Being, who divid- 
ed himself and became four jiorsons by 
successive production, Sankar.shana, 
who sprang from him direct, from whom 
came Pradyumna, and from the latter 
camo Aniruddlia. Sankarshana is iden- 
tified with the living soul (jiva) : Prady- 
umna, with, mind {manaa) and Anirud- 
dhawith Ahnnhdrfi, consciousness Colo- 
brooko, I, 410. 



and pleasure ; and will gain a daily increasing hope of (inal liberation.* 


i I extract from Pandit Nilakantha’s 
clear and well-ordered refutation of this 
system, which, if any, is the only schemo 
of theology apart from more caste cere- 
monial, accredited among the Hindus, 
the following precis of its inconsistent 
theories to illustrate the somewhat 
technical exposition of Abul Fazl. 

The Vodantins argue three sorts of 
existence, the true or transcendental 
{pdramdrtliiJca) , practical or convention- 
al {vydvahdrika)f and apparent (prdti’ 
hhdsika). True existence is that of 
Brahm^ exclusively. The second does 
not veritably exist, only the ignorant 
or inisapprehensive nystake it for 
existent and so transact practical life, 
whence the name ; and as the things are 
supposed not to bo veritably existent, 
80 is it with the use made of them as 
a necessary consoqnence. The third 
kind resembles the practical in that 
it is false, but by mistake seems to bo 
true and differs from the practical in 
that (1st), men do not constantly, but 
only now and then mistake for veritable 
the apparent objects to which it apper- 
tains, as nacre for silver and matters 
of dilams, &o. ; 2nd, there is no practical 
dealings with such things, as nacre of- 
fered for sale will not bo bought for 
silver ; 3rd, it is because of ignoranco 
that the practical seem to be veiitablc, 
but it is through other causes as dis- 
tance, &c., called defects, in addition 
to ignorance, that the apparent seems 
to bo veritable. Monism or noii-dnaliiy 
is e8S07itiHl to the Vedanta philosophy. 
The soul is Brahma, and the world is 
false ; hence Brahma is solely true and 
nought but it exists, or has existed, 
or will exist. And the world is false 
not because it is perishable, but truly 
false, as naorino silver. Further, the 
ignoranco that creates the imaginary 


world, is itself ignorance-imagined 
and hence false, and consistently, else 
non-duality would bo impeached. Thus 
they establish Brahma to be true and 
all else illusory, and two classes of objects 
to exist, the true and untrue, and both 
really existent, only that an object of the 
first class is really real, and an object of 
the second, iinroally real. A combination 
of two contradictories, existence and 
non-existence, is thus predicated of their 
practical existence. The Vedantin ex- 
plains it thus : — Concoivo true existence 
and practical existence as two stations 
with a station intermediate. A person 
located at practical existence docs not 
stylo its objects unreally real, for to his 
oyo there is only one sort of existence, 
that in which ho is. Tliis is the posi- 
tion of the ignorant or misapprehensive. 
Ag.ain, a person located at true oxistonco 
w'onid not designate its object, Brahma, 
as really real, for with him also there is 
but one kind of existence. This is the 
.standing-point of the Veduntin’s Brahma, 
if it but possessed tho cognition which 
it lacks. A person located at tho 
intermediate station sees both oxistcuces, 
and is alono able to judge of tlioru 
as they really arc — tho one really real, 
the other unreally so. This is tho 
Vedantin who affects to understand 
Brahma better tlian Brahma under- 
stands liiniRolf. They aver that Brahma 
is universally diffused and over portions 
of him, tho unrcol world is actually 
protlnced. Brahma is its substrate and 
illusory material cause, and ignoranco 
its material cause. Hence tho world 
is both false, and yet identical with 
Brahma, and this is explained by the 
analogy of nacre being mistaken for silver, 
a false silver being actually produced 
over tho nacre. The latter is tho sub- 
etrato of tho silver, and its illusory 
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Sdnkhya. 

Tlio founder of this philosophical system was 


Kapi- 


matcrial cause, while ignorance is said 
to bo its material cause. Hut it is 
not explained how a man mistaking 
nacre for silver, or a rope for a snake, 
has a false form before his eye and not 
nacre nor a rope. Therefore if the 
ignorant mistake Brahma for the world, 
it must be believed that this world 
visible, tangible, unintelligent, change- 
able is Brahma, or in other words that 
it has these qualities. Granted that 
the name of the world is false, how can 
its form bo so ? But to concede this would 
bo to give up non-duality. The con- 
ception of Brahma itself is equally 
bewildering. It apprehends no one, 
and nought, and is apprehended of no 
one, for all apprehension is a modifica- 
of the internal organ, and Brahma never 
comes within its cognizance. It has 
no qualities. It is neither the efficient 
nor tlio material cause of the world. It 
is coiistitutivcly cognition, yet cognizes 
nothing, for cognition according to thcin, 
is a modification of the internal organ 
and Brahma’s constitutive cognition is 
not such. The object abstracted, cog- 
nition is impossible, for as Coleridge 
observes “ Truth is correlative to being, 
and knowledge without a correspond- 
ent reality is no knowledge.” Again, 
when they say it is inapprehensible 
and ineffable, their meaning is not like 
ours when wo use such langungo regard- 
ing God. Wo mean that God cannot 
wholly, they that Brahma cannot at all, 
bo known, nor described. Nothing that 
comes within the scope of apprehension 
is in any wise Brahma. This is as 
accurate an idea of absolute non-entity 
as language can express. Again they 
maintain that the soul has been from 
all eternity in the bondage of illusion. 
They do not say that illusion or igno- 


rance came into being at some parti- 
cular period and took tlie soul captive. 
For if it thus had an origin, it would 
bo necessary to assign a cause, and 
oven affer emancipation it might 
incur the danger of being again made 
captive in consequence of the pro- 
duction of somo new form of ignor- 
ance. On this ground tliey allege that 
illusion has existed from all time, 
and co-cfccrn:ilIy with it the soul 
has been enthralled and will so con- 
tinue till emancipated, but this can- 
not be reconciled witli the position that 
besides Brahmfjf nothing has ever been, 
is, or is to bo. Again Brahma, is in its 
nature, eternally, pure, intelligent and 
free. But the soul is Brahma, and yob 
having been in bondage to illusion 
must bo impure and nnintelligont. To 
obviate this difficulty, illusion is said 
to have the peculiar character of ex- 
isting and not existing. It cannot be 
said to be, inasmuch as it does not 
possess true existence. On the other 
hand it cannot bo said not to bo, inas- 
much as it possesses apparent exiatyaco 
But though it has apparent existence, 
it has no real existence, tlioreforo the 
doctrine of monism suffers no injury. 
At the same time possessing apparent 
existence, it is capable of taking tho 
soul captive, but as Illusion ia only ap- 
parent, BO the soul’s bondage is prac- 
tical; that is, as illusion is false, so 
is the soul's bondage false. Tlierefore 
neither was it ever actually fettered, nor 
is it now so, nor has it to bo emanci- 
pated. It has been attempted to de- 
monstrate the accordance of this doctrine 
with tho immaterialism of Berkely ; 
but Berkely maintains that objects of 
sense are only ideas, having no existence 
ill themselves apart from perception. 
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la.* Some assert that Uie followers of this school do not heliovo in God. 


lie does not hold that they are false. 
The perception of thorn (yinstitates their 
existence, whereas tlio ordinary view 
is that they exist independently of 
perception, lie docs not say they are 
imaginations of eternal ignorance, nor 
suppose that on the attainment of right 
apprehension, the whole scheme of 
created things will disappear. Moreover 
in the Vedanta system, not only are 
objects of cognition, imaginations of 
ignorance and fatso, but cognition itself 
is so, for cognition is a modification of 
the internal organ and not being Brahma, 
is to bo regarded among falsities and 
imaginations of ignoranne. Their ob- 
jects and their cognition are alike false. 
Similarly, though they call Brahma 
appropriated to illusion, tsvara, they 
declare, that tho contact of illnsion with 
Brahma, is not true but merely imagined j 
tliorofore Tsvara is imaginary. Thus 
deep calls to deep, and one absurdity 
requires another to support it. Tho 
Vedanta system profe-sses to bo a theism, 
but its Brahma is neither creator of 
tho world, nor its preserver, nor its lord, 
and has no attributes. It is intelli- 
gence that cognizes nothing, and is 
bliss without fruition of happiness. A 
Supremo Being without the realities 
of omnipotence, omniscienco and pro- 
Tidcntial rule over his creation, Is not 
God. It cannot reward as he cannot 
punish. Sin and virtue arc in a sense 
acknowledged from the stand-point of 
practical existence, but they count for 
nothing. Tho ignorant man may avoid 
sin and practice virtue, but right ap- 
prehension spurns both, having no rea- 
son to fear the one, nor motive for 
pursuing the other. In what does this 
differ from atheism ? 

I Colebrooko suspects that this per- 
sonage was altogether mythical. He 


is variously asserted to have boon a son 
of Brahma and incarnations of Vishnu 
and of Agni. Tho latter fable may bo 
accounted for by the signification of tho 
word hipila which besides that of tawny, 
boars also the moaning of fire. Ho is 
mentioned in tho Puranas as one of tho 
great sagos. Davies, in the preface to 
his exposition of tho S^nkhya system, 
creits him with being a historical 
personage, and says that ho was born in 
Northern India before tho date of 
Gantama Buddha. The name of a city 
called Kupila-vsistn, (the tawny site) men- 
tioned in the Pali Dathavani.sa as having 
been built by tho permission of the sago 
Kapihi, seems to bo authority for this 
belief, but it may be also rendered, as 
Prof. Wilson I’cmarks (II. 340) “tho 
substance of Kapila,” intimating tho 
►Sunkliya philosophy upon wliich tho 
fundamental elements of Bnddlii.sm are 
evidently based, llis life and tinjcs 
are liowevcr quite uncertain. Tradition 
makes him a recluse but lie survives only 
in the system connected with his name. 
This, says Davies, remains only a philo- 
sophical theory, preserved only as an 
intellectual product understood and ac- 
cepted by a small inner circle of free 
thinking men. “ The name Sdiikhyd is 
derived from tho nonn which signiUca 
‘ number,’ and tho precision of reckoning 
observed in the onurncratioii of its prin- 
ciples, is aid to be tho origin of tho term 
as applied to this philosophy. Tho dori- 
vaftvo meaning of reasonnig or judgment, 
which tho word also irn])lio8, points to 
the application of this term to the 
exercise of judgment which is its 
characteristic, and this interpretation 
is supported by a passago of tho Maha- 
bhdrata (xii. 11409-10) which runs : 

‘ Tlmy cxcroiso judgment (Sankhya) 
discuss nature, and (other) twenty-four 
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The fact is, however, that they do not affirm the existence of a creator, and 
creation is ascribed to Nature (Prakriti), and the world is said to bo eternal. 
All that is veiled by non-existence is not believed to bo non-existent ^ but 
the caused is absorbed in the cause, as a tortoise roti^acts its feet within 
its shell. They accept the doctrine of freedom of will in actions, and of hell, 
of heaven, and the recompenses of deeds. With regard to emancipation, 
they agree with the Mimamsa. Proof {pramdna)^ is of three kinds.* 
They do not believe in the fioul (alman),^ Analogy and comparison are not 
accounted sources of knowledge, nor are time and space, substances, but 
caused by the motion of the sun. The word tattva (first principle) is used 


principles, and tlieroforo are c.alled 
Stinkliya.” v. Colohrookc, I, 241. 

Tins sclioljir obstrvea tliab the text 
of the Sankh 3 M philosophy from which 
the sect of Ihuldha seems to have bor- 
rowed ibs doctritjos, is nob the work 
of Kapila liimsolf, though vulgarly 
ascribed to him ; but it purports to bo 
composed by fsvarakrislma, who is 
siatetl to liavo receivcul tlio doctrino 
mediately from Kapila, through succes- 
sive teachers, after its publication by 
Panchasikha, who had been himself 
instructed by Asuri, the pupil of Kapila : 
I. 03. Max Muller and Oldonberg do 
not acknowledge the debt of Buddhism 
to the Sankliya philosophy, nor any 
definite similarity between them. Names 
as eminent and more numerous. Cole- 
brooko, Wilson, Bournouf, Ilodgson, 
Lassen, St. Hilaire, Weber, L. von 
Schroeder, Dr. !Mitra are opposed to this 
denial, and lately Dr. Garbo in the pre- 
face to his translation of Aniruddlia’s 
Oommontary on the Sankhya Sutras, 
adds the force of his testimony to tl^o 
Stronger side, and adduces, under the 
authority of Prof. Ernst f Lenmann, 
tho Jaina legend as placing Kapila 
before tho time of Buddha and M.aha- 
vira. Dr, Banorjoa ascribes precedence 
in date to the Buddhist doctrine. 

^ That is, that the existent is produced 
from the existent only, as tho SAnkhyas 
hold. Thus, cloth is not distinct from 
22 


the threads as it abides in tho latter. 
“ As the limbs of a tortoise when retract- 
ed within ity shell are concenlud, and 
when they come forth are revealed, so the 

particular effects as cloth, &o., of a cause, 

# 

as threads tic., when they come forth and 
arc revealed, are said to ho produced ; and 
when they retire and are concealed, are 
said to bo destroyed : but there is no 
such thing as tho production of tho non- 
existent, or tho destruction of the exis- 
tent.’* Sarva Darsana Sangraha, Cowell, 
Gough, pp. 225-26, and Colcbrooke, 1.266. 

2 Perception, inference, and fib testi- 
mony. 

3 Jt exists as pure inward light 
without any instrumentation by which it 
can becomo cognisant of tho exte»inal 
world. This has been supplied, but it 
is foreign to tho soul and as objective 
to it as any form of matter. Like Kant, 
the Sankljyas hold that there is no 
knowledge of an o.xternal world save as 
represented by the action of our facul- 
ties to tho soul, and they take as granted 
tho objective reality of oiu* sonsc-per- 
ceptioiiS. Tho soul is different in kind 
from all material things, and will bo 
finally severed from them by an eternal 
separation. It will then Iinve no object 
and no function of thought, and will 
remain solf-cxistont and isolated in a 
state of passive and eternal repose, v. 
Davies, pp. 18-20. 
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in their freatises for 'padartha^ of which there are twenty-five, and these 
are comprised under four heads. 1. Prakriti (Nature), which is evolvent 
and not evolute. (2). Prakriti-mTiriti (developments of Nature), evolvent 
and evolute ; these efro of seven kinds, viz., maliat (the ^reat one, Buddhi 
or Intellect), aliaiikdra (consciousness or egotism), and the five ^a?ma^ra 
(subtile elements). 3. Vikriii (modifications), are evolutes only, and are ’ 
not Tiioro than sixteen, namely the eleven indriya — (live senses, five organs 
of action and manas) and the five gross elements (ether, air, light or fire, 
earth and water). (4 ). The fourth is neither Nature, nor modification, 
nor evolvent nor evolute, and is called Pnrusha} that is Alman, the soul. 

The first of the principles above-mentioned is primordial matter, vX-q, 
which is universal, indiscrete, and possessing the modes of goodness, pas- 
sion and darkness. The fourth is viewed under two aspects, (a) the Supremo 
Being, as absolute existence and knowledge, ^ (?>), the rational soul, omni- 
present, eternal and multitudinous. By the union of the first and fourth, 
existence and non-e^istcnce come into being. Nature is said to be blind. 
It has not the power of vision nor of perception but only that of flux and 
reflux and the soul is regarded as a man without feet. Whon the two con- 
join, the renewal and destruction of life ^ come into successive operation. 


1 Identical 'with Kiman. It is malti- 
tndinous, individual, sonsilivo, etoriud, 
nrmltorable, immaterial, Colehrookc, T. 
25d. In tlie Bhagav.'id Ciitn, tlje Sujmeme 
Puruhha is tho male creative power in 
the iierson of Krishna identified -with 
llrahma. Xlll. 22. Davies’ translation. 
Trom Nniiiro (Fralififi), issues the groat 
principle {Mahat, Intellect) and from 
this, conscionsness or the Ego : from 
consciousness, tlio whole sixteen onlitios 
and from five of tho sixteen, the five 
gross elements. Davies, p). 51. In its 
primal form, matter is eternal and self 
existing. From it all ihiiigs emanate 
except sonl which lias an independent 
existence both a partp, ante and a parte 
poftf, p. 17. The text has incorrectly 
begun a new iiaragraph with tho word 
ulman, which should terminate tho 
paragrapih preceding. 

2 Tho thoistical Sarikhya, as opposed 
to the system of Kapila, understands by 


Funtaha, not individual soul alone, hut 
likewise God {TsDara) tho ruler of tho 
world. Colcbrooko. I. 250. 

3 A variant lias fur 

Tho union of the soul with Xafuro occiir.s 
tij tho lame mounts on tho shouhh'rs of 
the blind to direct him, depending on 
each other for convoyanco and guidance. 
Nature is tho blind man for it cannot 
BOO and tho sonl Is tho lamo one that 
cannot act. Dy this union of nature 
and soul, creation, consisting in tho 
I development of intellect and other prin- 
1 ciples, is effected. Tho simile is tho 
I Bj.ock one in iliis philosopliy. It is this 
idea of individual creation, says Cole- 
brooke, which gives to tho Hankhya an 
apparent roso7n bianco to Berkeley’s theo- 
ry. Tho individual soul has been from 
eternity in continual connection with 
nature with tho result of rop)eaied cre- 
ations. Each soul thus keeps on creat- 
ing its own world. The material uni- 
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At the time of elemental dissolution, the throe modes (of goodness, passion 
and darkness) are in equipoise. When the time of creation arrives, the 
mode of goodness preponderates, and Maliab (Intellect) is revealed, and 
this is considered the first emanation, and it is scpJratc for every liumaii 
creature. It is also called Buddhi, and is a substance, and the primary 
seat of eight states or qualities, virtue, vice, knowledge, ignorance, 
absence of passion or pnssivity (viniga)^ fi*oni which springs perception of 
the nothingness of worldly things, and indilterencc ; avlrdja its opposite : 
aisvaryay supernatural power acquired through austeritie:!i, and acts that 
seem incredible or impossible to human vision, of which eight kinds are 
given in the Patanjala system : anaiscarya its opposite. Four of the above 
positive states arise from the prodoininance of the mode of goodness and 
the other four from that of darki:e.‘^s. From ( Fniellect),^ proceeds 

consciousness {ahnnlcdra). It is the ]n*iiiciple of egotism and is the 
reference of every thing to .self. In Mahat (intellect), when the mode, 
goodness predomimitos, it is called vaiJiriJa ahaulcdnty modified conscious- 
ness. If under tl\o inllucuco of the mode, darkness, it is called hluiftvli 
ahnul'dra (source of elemental being). If passion is in tho ascendant, it be- 
comes hiijasa ahankdra or impellent consciousuoss. From the first kind of 
consciousness, tho eleven organs proceed, six of sense (including manafi) 
and five of action, as before described. From tho second, the five 
(subtile elements), sound, tangibility, colour or form, savour and odour. 
These are regarded iu this system as subtile substances from wliich the 
five gross elements take their rise : from sound, ether; from tangibility, 
air ; from form, tiro ; from savour, water, and from odour, earth. 

From this exposition it is clear that tho soven substances mentioned 
(intellect, consciousness, and the live subtile elements) arc on tho one Imnd 
evolvents, and on the other evolute.s, and tho sixteen, that is, tlie eleven 
organs and the five gross elements, are evolutes. The soul {dtmnn) is 
considered neither evolvent nor evolute. The five senses are held to bo 
organs of perception, and manas discriminates between advantage and 
detriment. Consciousness cognizes itself by act or the omission of act, 
and intellect detcrmiiies one or the other. From the five gross elements, 
other productions are evolved, bnt as tntlca.^j are incapable of further crea- 
tions, causality is not attrihu ted to them 


verso has, liowovcr, a separate cxistcueo 
other than that which it possesses from 
its connection with any particular soul, 
inasmuch as Hirany.agarbha, the por- 
sonifiod sum of oxistoiice, may bo said 
to sum up ill his ideal croation tho sepa- 
rate subereatious of all inferior beings, 
p. 257. 


i That is, not the exaitation but tlio 
predoiniiiaiico of self iu thought to the 
supremo conviction of tho solo subjective 
personality of the thinker, v. Davies and 
Colobrooko. 
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The clomenfcal order of creation ia sixfold: — (1). svarga-loha ^ the 
world above, in the constitution of which goodness prevails : (2). mrityu- 
lohay ( world of death), the abode of men, in which foulness or passion 
predominates ; jxildlK-lohay the world bchcatli, in which darkness is pre- 
valent : devatd : (superior order of being) in which the element of good- 
ness is predominant. Through their extraordinary power they can appear 
in divers shapes, and assume astonishing appearances, and from the trans- 
parency of their essence their true forms are invisible to the sight. There 
are eight orders of these: — (1). Brdhmya^ blessed spirits, that inhabit the 
abode of Brahma. (2j. Frajairntya^ : Prajdpati is tlie name of a great divi- 
nity to whom ia assigned a sphere, and those that dwell therein are thus 
styled. (8). Amdra: Indra^ ia the regent of the heavens, to whom a sphere 
is likewise roferriblo, and its dwellers are thus denominated. (4). Paitra^ : 
the belief of the Hindu sage is that each individuars progenitors that have 
died after a life of good works, will receive celestial shapes and enjoy their 
recompense in a spetial abode. The devafds therein, are called by this 
name. (5). Qdndharva: this ia said to be a sphere where the heavenly 
choristers reside. (0). Ydksha : in this sphere the YaJeshas dwell; they are 
great ministering spirits, the guardian of the north. (7). Bakshasa^ is a 
sphere inhabited by the Bdkshamfi^ who are the malignant fiends of these 
orders and who slay men. (8), Pisdeha: by this name an order of beings is 
defined who are characterized by an evil nature and perverted intelligence. 
They are less powerful than the Rakshams, and arc a.ssigned a special 
sphere, and extraordinary legends arc related of each of these orders.® 


t Signifies belonging to or derived from 
Prafi-pati and is a patronymic of Vishnu, 
Hiranya-garbha, and other deities. Pra- 
japati or tlie lord of creatures, is an 
epithet in the Veda, applied to Savitri, 
Indra, Agni and others, and iufer to a 
separate god [)residing over procreation, 
and identilied in more recent hymns with 
the universe. It is also an epithet of 
the ten (according to some authorities, 
seven) lords of created beings first created 
by Brahmtt. v. Monior Williams. Sansk. 
Diet. 

8 Relating or consecrated to the Manes. 

3 An account of these various orders 
will be found in the Vishnu Pufana. 
They are familiar names in Hindu theo- 
logy, and all are emanations from Brah- 


ma under various states of his cnrionsly 
complex organisation. In a form com- 
posed of tho quality of foulness was 
produced Hunger, from whom Anger was 
born, and in darkness, Brahma put forth 
beings of hideous aspect and omaci.ato 
with hunger. Snch of them as exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Oh preserve ns,' were called Rnk- 
shnsas, from to preserve ; others 

wKo cried out “ let us eat,” were dono^ 
miiiated Yakshas, from to eat. Be- 
holding them so disgusting, tho hairs 
of Brahmd were shrivelled up and fall- 
ing from his head produced serpents and 
the like. His hair, however, was for- 
tunately for his comfort and appearance, 
renewed. The Gandharvas were born 
from him, imbibing melody, drinking of 
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The Animal creation (tiryagyonya)^ is one in which the mode rajas 
(passion or foulness), prevailed at its production and is of live kinds: — 
(1). pasUy domestic animals : (2). mruja^ wild animals : (3). paksht, birds : 
(4). sarisripa^ creeping tilings applied to the dilTere.it reptiles and fishes: 
(fi). stlidvara,^ the vegetable kingdom. Mdmisliya^^ man, was produced 
through excess of the quality of passion. The general opinion adopts 
this division and belief. At the dissolution of the world, these crea- 
tions perish with the five elements, and the elements are absorbed in the 
five tanmdtras (rudimentary elements) which again aro veiled in egotism 
(ahanJedra), and this in turn is absorbed in the secret recesses of 
intellect, which is (.finally) lost in the pure depths of F^'akriti (Nature). 

Pain is of three kinds: — (1). lulhydtmika, intrinsic pain, both bodily 
and mental: (2). ddhidaieikaj supernatural pain or calamity from a divine 
source, and (3). ddhilhaufika^ extrinsic pain arising from the natural source 
of the elements. Bandha, bondage, is the source of all that fetters the 
spirit and debars it from emancipation. » 

PrdkrUika signifies one who holds Nature { Prakrit i), in place of God. 
VaikrUika-^ is one who from ignorance assumes the eleven organs (of action 
and sense), {indriya) to be the Supreme Being, Lakshina (religious 
offorirgs or oblations in general) implies the being attached to the perform- 
ance of works and believing them to bo the ultimate aim of spirituality. 


the goddess of speech, hence their name 
ait Gamdliayantah ‘ drinking 

speocli.’ Vish. Pnr. Wilson, p. 39 ct seq. 

1 {frijanjn) is the almost nnin- 

tclligihh; transliteration. This was the 
fifth or animal creation. The compomid 
is d( 3 rived from the Sanskrit iinjak 
crooked or horizontal, applied to 
an animal (as not erect) and yo7ii 
womb, or sonreo. According to the 
Vishrm Parana tho term Tiryaksrotaa 
(crooke<l-caiial) is also applied, from thjjir 
nutriment following a winding coarse. 
This was tho fifth creation of Brahma. 
V. p. 35. 

* This should’ inclnde minerals, tho 
Sanskrit term signifying fixed things. 
Mdnnshya is transliterated in the text 
nianishu. 

® According to tho Vishnu Pnrdna 


both tho qualities of darkness and foul- 
ness predominated at this inauspicious 
birtli. Its prt)diicts were termed arvdks- 
rotfs from tho downward current of 
their nutriment. ^ 

^ From vikritij a production or deve- 
lopment, as derived me«liatoly from tho 
first principle Prakriti. 1 do not find 
these sects thus specifically named. The 
successive stages of creation aro the nine 
BO-callcd .^argas ( creations), i’iaf.,the IMahal, 
Bhuta, Aindroyaka, Maiikhya, Tairyak- 
srotas, l/rddhasrotas, Arvaksrotas, Ami- 
graha, and Kaumara, or matter, the ele- 
ments, the senses, the earth, animals, gods, 
men, goblins and Brahma’s sons. The 
tJirco first are called Prakrita or clo- 
mentary, and the six last Vaik|*ita or 
secondary, the elements being only 
made to assume Vikriti or a change of 
form. Wilson Essays, I, 148, The 
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Thoy affirm that ho whoso mind is concentrated upon one object (of 
contomplatiou) and the fruition ^ of the celestial abode, if tho subject of 
his absorption be tho first- mentioned and his thoughts be thus continu- 
ously applied in efficacious devotion, he attains to the enjoyment of bliss 
in the sphere above for a hundred thousand manvantams? after wliicli ho 
returns to this world ; in tho organs of sense and action {indrvja)^ during * 
ten manvantaraSy in the elements during one hundred, in consciousness 
{ahanhira), during one thousand, and in intellect {maliai)y during ten 
thousand, he enjoys the fruition of heavenly delights ; after which term 
ho reverts to this earth.^ A manvantara is one and seventy enumera- 
tions of tho four ages.** For each good action a period of heavenly bliss is 
allotted : for instance, ho who gives to a Brahman sufficient ground for tho 
erection of a house, will be recompensed by ten in heaven, a hil])a 

being equivalent to four yugas. He who bestows a thousand cows in charity, 
passes one kror and 14,000 htlpas in paradise, and after numerous alterna- 
tions of eartli and lieaven, the severance between nature ( Vraknti) and 
the soul (Furusha) is evolved before the vision, and right apprehension 
arises. This is the goal of emancipation and tho renewal of embodiments 
ceases for ever. 


terms Praiiriia and Vaikpita aro translat- 
ed by Wilson in the Vishnu Parana 
as primary and secondary (creation). 
KapiJa acknowledges a being issuing 
from NatnrOj who is intelligcnco absolute, 
source of all individual intelligences 
and origin of other oxistenco necessarily 

evolved and developed. Yet that being 

•> 

is finite, liaving a beginning and an end, 
dating from the development of tlio 
universe, to terminate with its consum- 
mation, but an iiifinito being, creator 
and guide of tho universe, he positively 
denies. Passages that seem to counte- 
nance tho existence of God are inter- 
preted by Kapila to signify 1 ho liberated 
soul or a mythological deity or the sub- 
lime production of tho mundane egg. v. 
Colebrooko, I, 2G4. 

t 1 rend for 

8 12,000 years of the gods or 4,320,000 
mortals. 

3 Tho text is wrongly punctnated. 
There should be full stop after 


^ Thus tho Krita Yuga 4,800 
Treia ,, 3,000 

Dvapara,, 2,4 l' 0 
Kali „ 1,200 

12,000 years of 
the gods. 

By multiplying each of tho above by 
3Gu, a year of men being a day of tho 
gods, tho total is 4,320,000 for a Maha- 
yuga or great ago : this multiplied by 
71 = 300,720,000. According to tlia 
Vishnu Parana thern) is a surplus which 
Wilson shows to be tho number of }'oars 
required to reconcile two computations 
of the Kalpa. The latter is equal to 
1,000 great ages or 4,320,000x1,000 = 
4,320,000,000. But a day of Brahma is 
also 7l times a Great Ago, multiplied by 
14 : or 4,320,000 x 71 x 14 = 4291,080,000 
or loss than tho preceding by 25,920,000 
and it is to make up this deficiency that 
an addition is made to tho computatiou 
by manvantras. See tho V. P. p. 24. n. G. 
Abul Fazl makes a Kalpa to consist of 
four Yugas only. 
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This school also like that of the Vedanta, recognises two kinds of body, 
the linga sarira, or subtile frame, consisting of eighteen members, viz*, 
the eleven organs of action and sense with manasy the five subtile ele- 
ments, with intellect and consciousness. The othei* is the sthnla sarlra 
or gross body, and death signifies the divulsion of the one from the other, 
the subtile frame continuing till final liberation. 

The subjects of this system are treated in sixty tantras which like 
the term adliyaya ^ is used for division or chapter. 

The first treats of the existence of Nature and the soul : the second 
describes Nature as one : the third, shows the distinction between the 
soul and Nature : the fourtli, tliat there is no effect without a causo : 
the fifth that Nature exists as the root-evolvent of all other forms : tlio 
sixth, that all evolved action must be associated with one o£ three qua- 
lities; the seventh, that the separation of the soul from Nature is attained 
througli perfect knowledge : the eighth, the association of these two with 
Ignorance : the ninth, that iti tlio light of perfect knowledge when Nature 
ceases from alternations of embodiment, if for a time the elemental form 
should continue to endure, it is solely through the residuum^ of ignorance 
otherwise it would also perish : the tenth,* that causality lies in Nature and 
not ill the soul, and it treats of the five states of the live afilictions (kLesa), 
viz.y ignorance, egotism, desire, aversion and firdciit attachment to life,® as 
briolly alluded to in the IVitanjala school. Twenty-eight topics treat of the 
defect of tlie twenty-eight faculties of the eleven indriya, and the seventoeu 
injuries of Intellect.'^ Nine to])ics treat of the nine distinctions of acquie- 
scence {tuahtl ) ' — ( 1 )• Frakriti-tushtly (relating to matter), concentration of 
thought on Nature and coutomplaiiou thereof, in the belief that Nature 
wdll increase knowledge and sever the soul from itself: (2j. Upiuhina- 
tiishti (relating to moans), the knowledge that Nature of itself will solve 
no difiiculty, and that until the heart is detached from all objects, tho 


1 See p. 150. 

Sco this translation of SansUmi at 
11.135, note. Tlie meaning is, that by 
attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue 
and the rest become cansolcss, bnt*the 
Boul continues awhile invested with its 
body, as tho potter’s wheel continues 
whirling from tho offeefc of previous im- 
pulse. Vide : Saiikhya-Karika, LXVII. 
Colobrooke, T, 278. 

8 Those occur in Chapter II, 3. of 
tho Yoga aphorisms of Pataujali in this 
exact order. 


^i: tl ^ II 

* Depravity of tho eleven organs, 
together with injuries of tho iutcIJccfc, 
arc pronounced to bo disability. Tlio 
injuries of intellect are seventeen by 
inversion of acquiescence and perfect- 
ness. From defect of iustrunionts there 
are twenty-eight distinctions of disabi- 
lity. Vide Colcbrooko I, 277. translation 
of the Saukhya Karika. 
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end is not; aitainable : (3). Kdlatushfi^ (relairng to time), tlio notion tlmfc 
all desires are fullilled by the passing away of time, upon vvliicli therefore, 
the mind should bo fixed while the heart is detached : (4). Bhdr/jia4nsh(i 
(relating to fortune)^ in the knowledge that to the many the world passes 
away and effects nothing, to understand that the solution of difficulties 
rests with fortune and to turn thereunto freeing the mind from all ‘ 
other attachment: (5). Fdra-tushti, withdrawal from all wordly unsub- 
stantial pleasures in the assurance that thousands have sought them with 
pain and profited nothing thereby, and hence to abandon their pursuit ; 
(6). Supdra-tushlij to detach the heart from personal possessions, in the 
view that they have no stability, since tyrants may take them by force, 
and thieves may by cunning, steal. (7). Fdrdpdra-lushth abstinence from 
pleasures of sense with the knoAdedgo that even if followed by personal 
gratification, they must cease, and to such as these, attachment is vain : ^ 
(8). Amtttamdnibhas-tubhti detachment from all enjoyments, from con- 
sciousness of pain in^i/heir loss : (9). Uttamdmhhastnsliti^ detachment from 
pleasure with the motive of avoiding injury to others.^ 

Eight tantms or topics treat of the ciglit perfections (siddhi) : 
(1). uha-siddhi (reasoning), without the necessity of reading to understand 
a subject by the light of reason : (2). mhda siddhl (oral instruction), 
without need of teaching, to understand by the mere hearing of the words : 

(3) . adhjayana-siddlii (study), becoming wise by the pcrce})tion of truths : 

(4) . suhridprdpti-siddhi, attaining knowledge by intercourse of friends: 

(5) . ddna-siddhi, (gift), serving one who accepts an invitation to a repast, 
or the bestowal of a gift on him, and manifesting a desire of knowledge 
and success in obtaining it. 

1 Sco on this Dr. Richard Garbe’s strange terms without; explanation. They 

translation of Auiruddha’s Commentary arc probably metaphorical expressions 

on the Saiikbya Sutras. These first representing the passage of the soul 

four are termed by Dr. Garbo ^he sub’ across tho river of existonco, and are 

jedive acqiiiescenccs, and are figuratively gradations of acquiosconco rising in in- 

named by tho commentator, water tensity from partial, to more complete, 

(atnlhas), wave (salila), flood (o{/hrt), rain and finally to absolute detachment. The 

[vrishti)f respectively. Tho next three, ralionalo all of these acqniescencos is 

‘ crossing,’ ‘ happy crossing ’ and ‘ most given by tho commentator, 

excellent crossing,’ pdra, supdra^ para- 8 Three kinds of prevention of pain 

pdrat together with the last two * ex- which would make up tho eight, have 

cellont water * {anuttamdmhhaa) and boon for some reason omitted by Abnl 

‘most excellent-water’ (uttamdmhhas) Fazl, and ho has acoountod for only 

belong to the five ohjeciive acquioscences. fifty-five out of tho sixty topics. Tho 

Dr. Garbo observes that all Sdnkhya remainder are partly included in those 

Commentaries have preserved these mentioned, and may be seen in Colo- 
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Pdtahjala. 

The founder of this system was the sage Patahjali.^ 


brooko, and in Dr. Garbo’s translation of 
Anirnddha’s Commentary, In the lat- 
• ter, the three first perfections are called 
tara, mtdra, and tdrntdra, mystical 
terras of the kind descriptive of the throe 
acquiesconces, of which the true meanings 
are probably lost. TJio fifth j)crfection 
(ddna), according to Aniruddha’s cata- 
chrestical interpretation, is purifloation 
which means the clearing of discrimina- 
tive knowledge, as the vford ddna is de- 
rived from the root dai to clear, but the 
root da has both the meanings given by 
Abul Fazl to ddna^ viz.y liberality and 
instruction. 

1 The accounts of this philosopher 
and grammarian are like those of the 
founders of the preceding systems, 
meagre and legendary. The period in 
which ho flourished is disputed. Barth 
places him in the second century 
before Christ (Heligions of India). 
Weber (Hist, of Indian Lit.) leaves it an 
open question whether he is to bo iden- 
tified with the author of tho Maha- 
bhashya, tho groat commentary on tho 
grammar of Panini, which Dr. Uajendra* 
lala Mitra unhesitatingly ascribes to 
him as “ tho noblest monument of pro- I 
found erudition, keen critical acumen, of i 
nnrivallod philological perception which 
has been left to us by any ancient author 
in any part of tho world.'* Weber des- 
cribes him as in all probability connec- 
ted with tho Vedic Kapya Patarachala, 
misled according to tho learned Hindu 
doctor, by phonetic resom bianco in tho 
name. Ho is also regarded as a frac- 
tional incarnation of Vishnu, Somo 
hints thrown out in his commentary by 
tho sage himself, allow it to bo inferred 
that his mother’s name was Gonika and 
his birth-place in tho eastern country, 
and Goldsiuckcr in his cssoy ou r«niiii, 

23 


shows that he temporarily resided in 
Kashmir. Ho calls himself Gonardiya ; a 
word given in tho Kasika to exemplify 
names of places in the East. His birth- 
place was therefore Gonarda, and ho is 
regarded as one of tho Eastern gramma- 
rians. All that is known of him in short 
is, that ho was tho son of a Braliman 
priest, devoted to literary studies and au- 
thor of t\vo groat works, his groat com- 
mentary, and tho Yoga Sfitra. Though 
he is said to have lived after tho time of 
Buddha, tlio Sankliyaand Yoga systems 
were current before tho ago of Buddha. 
Dr. KajondraUla evidences this from Bud- 
dha’s own notices. Tho meditations ho 
practised were in accord with tho rules 
of tho Yoga system and their nomen- 
clature was tho same. But though tho 
antiquity of the system is undoubted, it 
is not the case with the text-books which 
are, of all tho systems, of later dato 
than Buddha. Tho Yoga Shtra takes 
for granted the twonly-fivo categories of 
tho Stinkhya as tho basis of its doctrine 
and copies somo of its aphorisms ver- 
batini. I have previously mentioned ^ho 
common roferoncos to each other of tho 
text-books of the other schools. Tho car- 
dinal difference between the Sankhya and 
tho Yoga lies in their thoistic and atheis- 
tic belief, and hence, it is that tho Hindus 
call tho Yoga the Sahara Sdnkht/a or 
thoistical, as opposed to tho atheistical 
or Kirih'ura Sdnlihya, Isolation from 
the thinking principle is the ultimate 
aim of both, tho Yoga attempting to 
reconcilo the philosophy of Buddha and 
Kapila with a theistio religion. D . 
Mitra states that tho Yoga texl-book 
must bo considered as posterior to that 
of tho Sankhya, and botli later than 
Buddha, though the doctrine of tho two 
schools arc very old, IIo considers them 
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With regard to the predicaments and the nature of proof and other 
points, he follows the Sdnkhya, but ho acknowledges a Supreme Being 
whom he holds to be absolute existence and intelligence. The creation i of 
the five subtile elements ho believes to proceed directly from 

intellect {mahat) without the intermediate agency of aJianJcdra (con- ^ 
sciousness.) From vaikrita altanhdra (modified consciousness), when the 
mode of goodness prevails, the five external senses are produced, and from 
taijasa alianlcdra^ (ardent consciousness), when the mode of passion is pre- 
dominant, the five organs of action (karmendriya) arise, and from the 
combined influence of goodness and passion springs manas or mind. 
They believe that the subtilo frame (sukshma sanra) is subject to ex- 
tinction, but receives new birth when another body is produced until final 
liberation is accomplished. But this is not attained without Yoga which 
is the cardinal doctrine of this attractive system. The thinking principle, 
OJdtta,^ is the substrate of manas. Vritti (function), is the action of manas 


the immediate Hindu archetypes of the 
nihilist theory of Buddha, and indirectly 
of the peaaimiara of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. The term Yogaia derived 
from the root Tuj which mcana both 
** to join ” and “ to meditate ” and both 
meanings are adopted and explained by 
their several adherents. Technically it 
Bignifioa detachment of thought from the 
world to concentrate it on the peculiar 
meditation which produces the detach- 
meiffc. It is also applied to almost every 
phase of devotion, and thirteen out of 
eighteen chapters of the Bhagavad Gita 
treat on the same number of separate 
Yogas. For a fuller account of this 
ayatem than is given in the following 
pages by Abul Fazl, I refer the reader 
to Hr. Ballantyne’s translation of the 
first two chapters of Yoga Sdtras and 
the more complete version and commen- 
tary of Dr. Mitra. 

1- The punctuation in the text is in- 
correct and misleading and must bo 
altered in accordance with the transla- 
tion. The physical substratum of con- 
Bciousness is affected by the modes like 
every other emanation of Prakfiti. 
From the influence of ‘goodness,* it 


produces the ten organs and the manas 
which are called, * good * because of their 
utility : but it is only when affected by 
the mode ‘darkness* that inanimate 
matter is created. The passion-mode, 
{taijasa) ardent or glowing, being the 
exciting mode, must co- operate in the pro- 
duction of all. Davies, p. 60. The Su- 
preme Being with this system is a soul un- 
tonched by affliction, action, fruit or stock 
01 desert, who of his own will assumed 
a body to create. Sarva Darsana San- 
graha. He facilitates according to Dr. 
Mitra tbo attainment of liberation, but 
does not directly grant it and though 
the creator of the world is absolutely 
unconnected with it. 

8 In this sense tejas and rajas are 
synonymous, vide. p. I7l where taijasa 
atthniedra is the result of rajas : vide also 
Colobroke, I, 261, 

8 This is the same as the Sankhya 
mahat and the Buddhists buddhit or 
what Schopenhaner understands by Willi 
the absolnte existence from which pri- 
mordial root all organic and inorganic 
being proceed. Dr. Mitra thinks the 
term would be better interpreted by Will 
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in tlio acquisition of good and evil qualities. NiroJha (suppression) is 
the restmint of those functions in action and tho attaiumeiit of quiescence.^ 
Yoga or meditation is then secured when the foot of^ desire is obstructed 
fron^ advance. Certain means to this end are laid down, and I here make 
a brief abstract in the hope that it may prove of value to the lieart-stricken 
in tlio path of search. It is said that through the union with Mahat 
(Intellect) of manas and the three qualities, live conditions or states of 
tiie thinking principle arise which are called the five stages {hhuml). 
Tliese are, (1). kshipfa^ (restless activity),* the heart from the ])ref]omin- 
ance of passion hcirig never at i*est : (2). wAulha (bewildered ), from ovccss 
of darkness, being quiescent without attaining the object souglit.^ (3). 
vikshipta (voluptuousness), from excess of the quality of goodness, tho 
goal is reached and a certain repose is secured, but thi*oiigh excess of 
passion (rajas)^ this is not lasting, and tho mind becomes dissipated; 

(4) . Elidfjra (concentration), through excess of goodness, power is ob- 
tjiined to keep the mind from wandering from the subject of meditation : 

(5) . N'iruddJui (the suppressive state) is a condition in which by dissolu- 
tion of tho three (qualities, tho mental rijsidua {dvdjj.vqm<i) of active volition 
are olTaccd and (those of) the quiescent or suppressive state arise.* 


than by tho thinking princijilo whicli is 
tho (lotinition of Ur. Bulluntyne : v. Pre- 
face vii. It i.s defined later hy Dr. Mitra 
as tho form of goodness without taint : 
Y'ogi A[)horiMms. 1. 

I Or more literally, <ho eiT.icement 
of tho reverting residua (of inenial im- 
pressions). 1 suspect that is in- 
tended to represent the Sanskrit “ Sans- 
IcdruP Vritti or Pravritii, sigiilfios tho 
employment of the senses or organs on 
sensible objects. (Colobrooko I, -100.) 
Kirodha ie tho sn])pressioii of this func- 
tion . 

8 According to Dr. Ulitra, tho object 
of tbe reversed order of conditions is 
that unles.s activity is made intelligible, 
no suppression of it can be grasj>ed. 
Tho object of placing tho quality of 
goodness last is this, that by its excess 
tho two Bubsoquont conditions become 
fit for Yoga. Py concentration or Yoga, 
tho external functions cease and on that 
cessation thero is a cumplutu dissolatiou 


of all functions with their res/Wjai. In 
both thc.so conditions Vega is practica- 
ble. Yoga apborisms pj). 5-6. 

3 Inlerprcted by Dr. Mitra. as addic- 
tion to evil actions without dislingnish- 
ing between what should bo done or not 
done. • 

* 1 read for This defini- 

tion of tho suppressive state seems to 
apply to what is called “ supressivo 
Tiunlification {ttirojdlinpnriudDia) iiius d(3- 
fined by tho Parichchlicda Hhasliya : 
“tho residua of tlie waking state are 
tho attributes of tlie tliinking principle, 
but they are not intelligent. Tho 
residua of suppression ]n-odiicod by tho 
intolligenco of llu' suppressive state, 
are also tho nttrihntes of tin* tliiiiking 
principle, (hi the overthrow and sne- 
cesa (prevalence) of tho two, tho residua 
of the waking state ani put down and 
those of the Bup]>rossivc state rise up, 
and tlieio is then a correlation of tho 
thinking principle, and the changes 
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Under the first three conditions, Yoga or meditation, is rarely ob- 
tained. They assert that under the first condition manas is tho recipient of 
unrighteousness: under the second, of ignorance; under the third, of 
sensuousness (avirdga) and impotence (anaiivarya) ; under the fourth, of 
virtue, {dltarma)^ absence of passion (virdga)^ and supornatural power 
(aiscarya) ; find under the fifth, the residua of good and evil are suppressed 
and functions {vritli)^ are dissolved. These latter are of two kinds, klishpi 
(painful), tendency to evil works, and aklishti^ tendency to good works 
and each according to its good or evil tendency is five-fold. (1). 
rraindiia-vritti (riglit notion) ; perception of things by proof is attained 
through prevalence of saltra (goodness) ; (‘2). viparyaya^ (mis-conception) 
arises from prevalence of goodness and darkness. If this abides in the 
person forming a definite conclusion it is called viparifi, (perverted) but 
if he bo in uncertainty whether a thing bo itself or some tiling else, it 
is called sansaga, doubt; (.‘1). vikalpa (fancy)*, fimbigiiity regaidirig a thing, 
arising from goodness and darkness: (4). nidni (sleep), tho state of sleep 
arising from excess of darkness in which consciousness is lost.^ The opinion 
of other Hindu philosophers is that the mind is withdrawn from its pecu- 
liar association with the senses: (5). smrifi (memory), is tho recovery 
through tho influence of goodness of what has ])aH.sed from tho mind. 
In the fourth state, tho second, third and fourth functions cease and in 
the fifth, the first and fifth are dissolved and final liboi’ation is attained. 

Although this sublime contiiigcney does not occur save by prosperous 
fortune and the divine favour, yet the sagacity of tho experienced base its 
acquisition on twelve principles. 

I. Meditation on tho divinity {Ih'ara-npdsand), that is, to illiiminato 


thus constantly occurring in a thinking 
principlo is snppresslvo modification.” 
Dr. Mitra observes that although tliero 
is no stillness of iho thinking principlo 
wJion affected by tho functions of tho 
qu.'ilitios, nevertheless this modification is 
called -sfitlor motionless. “Tl.otlieoryis,” 
lie continues, “ that every image, shape, 
or idea exists from eternity in a latent 
form, circumstances Tiiake it manifest, 
and when those circumstances are over 
it reverts to its former condition.” This 
is in fact the Platonic notion of ideas, 
and their objective reality either ante rem 
as eternal arclictypes in the divine in- 
telligence or in rc, as forms inherent iu 
mutter. This formed in the 12th cen- 


tury, tho Realist side of tlio controvesy 
with Plato and Aristotle, against tho 
Nominalists with Zeno. 

* “ A notion without reference to tho 
real cliaractor of tho object”. I ropro- 
duco tlio term and definition of Dr. 
Mitra.* 

^ The aphorism is, “ sleep is that 
function (of tlio thinking principlo) 
which has for its object tho conception 
of nothing j ” that this is a function of 
the thinking principle and not a more 
blank is said to bo proved by our 
recollection on arising from sloop of 
having slept well which could not hap- 
pened without a consciousness of it 
Yoga. Aph. 12, 
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the interior spirit by constant thought of Gofl and to be conscious of its 
freedom from four things, afflictions, works, deserts, desires. Kle^a 
(affliction) signifies tlie sum of grief and pain, and this is five- fold* 
(1). avidyd^ ignorance of the reality of things: (2). asmitd (egotism,) con- 
ceiving oneself to possess that which one has not: (3) raya, desire for 
one’s own gratification: (4). dvesh'a^ aversion, or anger; (5) abhiniirm 
(ardent attachment to life), fear of deatb.^ Karma (works), signifies merit 
and demerit (from works). (deserts), the recompense of actions. 

A'sayaf tbouglit regarding merifcs and demerits which after eil'acement 
may I'ecur. 

Those who have reached the goal in this path, assert that assiduous 
meditation on God after this manner, annihilates all evil propensities and 
exterminates nine depredators of the road. These are (1). vyddhi sick- 
ness: (2). (langour), indisposition (of the thinking principle) to 

ellicacious work: (3). savmya; doubt regarding the (practicable) means 
of meditation and its results: (4). p'amdda (carelessness), forgetfulness 
of the duties of meditation: (5). dlasya slothfulness in the performance 
of these duties: (G). aviratif (worldly mindedness), propensity (of the 
thinking principle) to enjoy the pleasures of tho world : (7). hhrd,nti-darsanay 
error in perception, (such as mistaking mother of pearl for silver) : (8). 
alahdha-lhumlkaf va, (non-attainmeut of any stage), tho noii-attaiimient of 
the fourth out of tho five states ; (0). anavasthitatva (instability), not abid- 
ing in tho fourth stage and receding from it. 

II. S'raddhdj^ (inclination), zeal in following the Yoga and making it 
the sum of desire. 

III. Virya (energy), seeking the fulfilment of the object sought 

with much eagerness. * 

IV. Smrili (memory), retaining in view the transcendent advantages 
and great results of this devotion, ami never relaxing attention. 

V. Maitri (friendliness), desiring the welfare of humanity. 

VI. Karufidj (comimssion), being distressed at the soitows and afflic- 
tion of mankind, and resolving to relieve them. 

VII. Miulifd, (gladness), being pleased in the happiness of others. 

VIII. TJprkshdj (indifference), avoiding tho wrong-door lest evil prin- 
ciples be acquired, and yet not entertaining malevolence nor rebuking him.^ 


^ That is the fear arising from tho 
ijiomory cf pain ciulured in a former 
life. Aiaya is accepted in fclio aphorisms 
as the equivalent of vcisand and sanskdraf 
that is, the unconscious impression in 
tho mind of past actions producing plea- 
sure or pain according as they wero good 


or evil, not at ouco manifesting tlicir re- 
sults but roinainiug latent to a subse- 
quent life. 

* The text has Saddha, I follow tho 
nomenclature of Dr. Mitra. 

3 This indifferouco is to bo acquired 
both as to pleasure and pain, by friend- 
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IX. Samddhi, (meditation), unity of intention and contemplation 
of one object. 

X. Frajnd (discernment), allowing only understanding, rootitudo, 
and the search after truth to enter the mind. 

XI. Vamhjya, (dispassioii), is of various kinds, its ultimate stage 
being detachment from all, and contentment wuth only the Supremo Being. 

XII. Ahhydsa (exercise), being uniiiterinittingly assiduous in the con- 
trol of knowledge and action till this (steadfastness) becomes habitual.^ 

In the works on this system, Isvara-npdsamiy vainigya and ablujdm are 
treated together : live separate expositions are allotted to vlrya^ sraddhfi, 
smritiy samddhi and jyrajiiay and tlic four following maitrij hirund, mudild 
and upchsJui are likewise .scpaiiitcly discussed. They liavo all been con- 
currently reviewed in this Avork. 

In this field of philosophy, Yoga is regarded as two-fold, (1) sampraj- 
ndta-samddhi (conscious meditation), directing the easily distracted mind 
to one object and gradual concentration on the ideal conception of the 
Divine Being ; and (2) asaniprajndta (unconscious meditation), in which 
this ideal conception of the divinity ceases, and absorption in unitivo com- 
munion with its essence is obtained. The first is of three kinds, (1) 
Grdhya-samdpatti (Tangible Forms), meditation on one of the five gross 
elements. With regard to the gross and subtile elements it is two-fold. 
The latter is termed v liar Jean ugatif (attendant argumentation) and the 
former vichdrdmigail , (attendant deliberation), yitar]xa)i.ugatl is of two 
kinds; (argumentative meditation), when the. cogitation is re- 

garding the relation of Avords to their Tncaiiings, and niriHtarka (noii- 
argumeutative), Avhen it is independent of this i elation. Yiclidrdnngaii is 
cogitation on one of the eight principles, viz.^ nature, intellect, consciousness, 
and the live subtile elements. If the element bo considered in its relation 
to time and space, it is called savichdra (deliberative), and if otherwise 
nirvichdra^ ( non-deliberativo). 

linc.sg towards the happy, compassioiiai- ■ 
iiig the BorroAvfal, being coutont with | 
the virtuous and neither encouraging nor 
reproving the vicious. This condition of 
mind facilitates the meditation called 
Samadhi, in its external aspect by remov- 
ing distractions, and producing concentra- 
tion, through cheerfulness of mind. 

1 Exercise is the repeated effort that 
the thinking principle sliall remain in 
its functionless state. Aversion from 


sensuous objects is produced by ‘ dis- 
pasaioii ’ resulting from tlio knowledge of 
tho evil influenen of those objects on tho 
thinking principle, and steadfastness is 
acquired by exercise which makes it a 
source of happiness and quiet, and by tho 
conjoined effect of the two, tho functions 
of the thinking principle are suppressed. 
Yoga. Aph. pp. 13-14. 

2 Tho text has by misprint for 
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II. Grahana^samdpatti (Acceptance Form), is cogitation on one of the 
organs of sense which with reference to time, space, and cause is termed 
savitarka, and if in regard to the inherent meaning only, vitarha^ and 
both kinds are called Sdnanda (joyous).' 

III. Orihitri^samdpatti (Form of the taker). In this stage the votary 
withdraws himself from all other pre-occupation, and is merged in the single 
contemplation of the Supreme Soul. This also in relation to time and 
space receives the two names above-mentioned, and both kinds arc termed 
Asmitd (Egotism). 

Asamprajndta is two-fold: — (1). JJhavapratijaya (caused by the world)^ 
not distinguishing Nature from the soul, nor holding it to be separate from 
the elements or the organs of action and sense. If Nature is cognized 
as soul, this meditative state is called PraJeritilaya (resolved into nature), 
and if the elements and organs be so cognized, it is termed vidcha, (iin- 
embodied). (2). Updya-pralyaya (means of ascertainment) ; by good fortune 
and a happy destiny, under the guidance of the twelve principles above- 
mentioned, the cognition of the soul is attained and the fruition of bliss 
secured at the desired goal where final emancipation presents itself to 
view. 

The devotees of the Yoga practice are of four classes. The first, called 
Prdthama kalpika, (entering upon the course) is he who with firm resolve 
and steadfast foot enters upon this waste of mortification. The second, Madhn- 
hliurtiika (in the lioney-shige), is he who by mortification of the senses and 
right conduct, effaces rust from the mirror of the heart to such degree that 
he can divine the reflections in another's mind and see whatever from its 
minuteness is iraporceptiblo to others. The third, PrajndjyoHs (illuminat- 
ed), by happy fortune and zealous endeavour subdues the organs of sftnse 
and the elements, and the far and the near, with reference to sight and 
hearing, &c., become relatively the same to him, and ho acquires power to 
create and destroy. The fourth, Atikrdnta hhdvantya (attaining the highest 
dispassion), is one to whom the past becomes present. 

It is said that conscious meditation consists of eight particulars and 
those are, as it were, intrinsic parts thereof, in contradistinction to tho 
twelve principles which are accounted extrinsic means. They arc called 
Ashtdnga-Yoga (meditation on eight particular pai-ts of the body). These 
are:— (1). Yama, (2). Niyama, (3). Asauay (4<). FrandydniUy (5). Pratijdhdray 
(6). Dhdrana, (V). Dhydnay (8). SamddhL 


1 The commontator explains that when 
the quality of goodness of the internal 
QVgan, tinctured with a little of the 
qualities of foulness and darkness, is 


pondered, then consoionsnesa being under 
the influence of goodness, becomes 
9dnanda or joyous. Yoga Aphorisms 

p. 18. 
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Yama^ restraint, is five-fold : —(1). AhMn (non-slaiighter),^ avoiding 
destruction of life and injury (to others). When this habit is formed, 
in a devotee, enemies are conciliated: (2). Satya (veracity) is the habitual 
practice of speaking the truth, and thus securing acceptance of his 
desires® : (3). Asteya^ (non-theft), the non-appropriation of goods beyond 
what is customarily permitted: the keys of the world’s treasures are 
entrusted to the observer of this principle : (4). BrahmacJiarya (conti- 
nence), to abstain from women, by which means the ignorant will bo able 
to light the lamp of knowledge from the inspired efficacy of his will. (5). 
Apangralia (non-avarice),- retaining nothing of worldly goods which, being 
regarded as the capital source of pain, should be abandoned and by this the 
future will bo revealed. 

Niyama (obligation), is also five-fold: — (1). ^auclut (purification), 
internal and external^ purity, avoiding association with men, and acquiring 
self-control; (by this means) the mind is rendered essentially stainless, 
commendable desired bear fimit, and the fourth state is reached: (2). 
Santosha (contentedness), desisting from improper desires and being 
satisfied with the fulfilment of this excellent devotion. Happiness is 
thus obtained and worldly pleasures have no relish; (3). Tapas^ (pen- 
ance), mortification of the spirit and body and enduring heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst, and silence, until all five afflictions are effaced from the tablet of 
the mind. Through this practice the votary gains the faculty of seeing 
things distant, concealed or minute, and can assume any form at will. (4). 
Svddhydya^ (sacred study), repetition of the names of the deity, and recount- 
ing his attributes and all that is conducive to liberation. If there is 
inability to read, then by the constant repetition of the word Omkdra'^j the 
deiV'es and other celestial spirits associate with him and vouchsafe him their 
assistance. (5). 1' kara-pranidlidm (devotion to God), is absolute resigna- 
tion to the will of God ; by this means various faculties of knowledge are 
acquired and illumination regarding all the degrees of perfection is attained. 


1- Tho reason for this negation of tho 
prohibited deed being set down instead of 
the dcod itself is that as, slanghter 
should bo avoided at all times, its absence 
implied by non-slanghtor, is first men- 
tioned. Yoga Aph. p. 92. 

* Another reading runs ‘ and thus 
desires cease to be inclined to evil.’ 

• External purity means the cleansing 
of tho body with earth or water, <fec., and 
the internal is the washing by meaus of 


friondlinoss and tho like, of all dirt 
from tho thinking principle. Yoga Aph. 
p. 94. I read *^T for 

^ Tho word properly signifies tho 
study of tlio Vedas, bnt is here used in 
tho technical sense of the inaudible 
repetition a groat many times, of some 
selected mantra or mystical verse. Yoga 
Aph. 101. 

5 The abbreviated form of this ejacu- 
latory prayer, Oniy is a combination o 
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Asana (posture), si^iiifios sitting. The austere recluses of this temple 
of retirement, give the number of these as eighty-four, of which thirteen 
are esteemed the most eOicacious, and each has a special mode and a 
separate name. Under their influence, cold, heat, hunger and thirst are 
little felt. Some learned Hindu authorities reckon the same number of 
sitting attitudes for those who are still attached to worldly concerns but of a 
different kind. The writer of these pages who has witnessed many of 
these postures, has gazed in astonishment, wondering how any human 
being could subject his muscles, tendons and bones in this manner to his 
will.i 

Frdndydmay regulation of the breath at will, is three-fold. — (1). Fural a 
(inspiration), drawing in the breath by the nose in the following manner: 
with the thumb of the right hand let the left nostril be closed and the 
breath slowly inspired by the right nosti*il. (2). Kiinihha/ia^ (suspension), 


tln*no letters a, u, m, invested with a 
peculiar sanctity. According to ^Yilson 
(Virth. I’lir.) it is typical of tho three 
S])licrea of tlio world, tho three stops of 
Vishnu, Ac., and in tho Vedas is said to 
comprehoiid all tho gods, and one text 
of tho Vedas, “ Oin, tho monosyllablo 
Ijraliina,” is cited in tho Yayu Puraria, 
which devotes a whole chapter to this 
torni, as signifying by tho latter word, 
cither tho Supremo Being or tho Vedas 
colleetivoly, of which tho monosyllablo 
is the tpye. Bartli (Religious of India), 
states that each of these three letters 
represent tho Brahman, tho ab.solnto, 
in his three manifestations of Brahma, 
• Vishnu, and Siva. He observes tiiat 
the sectarian writers interpret tho Triad 
conformably to their own predilections, 
oiio of tho persons, cither Vishnu or 
S'iva, being identified with tho Supremo 
Being and tho other tn'o, especially 
Brahma, playing a subordinate part. 

t Dr. Alitra mentions 8,400000 as 
tho number practised or rocommondod by 
tiorakshandtha, a Yogi of groat renown. 
The names of some of thoao sufficiently 
indicate their contortions and perhaps 
their utility, tho Staff, tho Bedstead, the 
Seated Uoron, the Seated Elephant, the 


Seated Camel,** the Cow’s mouth, tho 
Fowl posture, tho Tortoise, tho Turned 
Tortoise, tho Lion, tho Lotus, tho Bow- 
string and the J*eacock. Tlio latter is 
assumed by holding tho ground with both 
hands, placing tlio elbows on each side 
of tho navel and keeping the body 
erect. Tho Cow’s mouth is produced by 
crossing tho right and left ankles on tho 
left and right sides of tlio chest, but tho 
favourite with tho Yogis is the Lion, in 
which the ankles being crossed under 
the scat, the hands are placed on the 
knees, tho lingers extended, tho mouth 
wide open, and tho eyes directed to tho 
tip of the nose in deep contemplation. 
Tho Yoga aphorism recommends such 
postures as ensure steadiness and com- 
fort. It would require considerable 
practice before any degree of cither 
could bo appreciated by tho sitter in 
these attitudes, but as the aim of the 
Yoga meditation is the suppression of the 
thinking principle, there is fortunately 
no mental strain, and the physical diffi- 
culties alone have to be overcome.' 

2 This term is derived from Icainbha, a 
jar, because tho vital air at that time 
remains quiescent as water in a jar. 
Dr. Mittra observx's without incredulity 
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to retain the breath within and to make as long an inspiration as possible 
closing both nostrils with the thumb and little linger of the right hand. 
The ascetics of this country can so hold their breath that they will 
breathe but once in twelve years. (3). Eechaka (expiration), letting ont 
the drawn breath, very gradually, with the thumb pressed below the right ^ 
nostiil and removing the little finger from the left nostril, suffering it to 
escape. In short, to inspire with the right and expire with the left nostril. 
These three functions constitute the Prdndydma, It is said that tlio breath 
extends as far as sixteen fingers from the nose, and some say twelve. By 
this operation the mind is quiescent, and perfect knowledge is obtained ; 
but this is secured only through the assistance of an experienced master of 
this knowdedgo. 

At this time the devotee should abstain from meat, hot spices and acid 
and saline food, and be content with a little milk and rice. lie must also 
avoid the society of vvomen lest his brain bo distracted and melancholy ensue. 

PrahjdJidra (abstraction), is the withdrawal of the five senses from their 
respective objects of perception. When the mind is quiescent, these per- 
force cannot escape. Thus objects may present themselves before him 
without exciting desire, 

Dhdrana (steadiness), is the confinement of the thinking principle 
to one place, such as the navel, the crown of the head, between the eye- 
brows, the point of the nose, or the tip of the tongue. 

VJiydna (contemplation), is unintermpted reflection on wliat is be- 
fore the mind, and the absence of every thing but the object, the thought, 
and the thinking principle of tho individual contemplating. 

Samddhi (meditation); in this the thinker and tho consciousness of 
thought are both effaced. At this stage tho degrees of conscious meditation 
are surmounted and unconscious meditation begins, till perfect knowledge 
is attained and Yoga is finally reached. This condition is called Samddliid 

The first and second of these eight processes arc likened to the sowing*-* 
of seed in a field : the third and foartli are as the commencement of 
growth : the fifth is tho flower ; the sixth, seventh and eighth are regarded 
as the stages of fructification, 

or Buspicion that when perfect control tho ideas of other objects other tlian tho 

has been attained in this respect, tho ono in view aro Bnpproased, bnt not alto- 

Yogi can live buried under earth for gether effaced. In samddhi tho effaco- 

months and years without performing ment is complete, and thinking merges 

any organic functions whatever. No into thonght which is tho sole residuum, 

doubt much depends on the word when. The body is then in n state of catalepsy 

1 This is a more advanced stage of or trance, and is not influenced by oxter- 

contemplation than Dhydna in which nal objects : v. Yoga Aph. p. 124. 
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Tho last-named three-fold acts are termed Sunyama.^ At this period, 
the most extraordinary powers are witnessed in the adept which astonish 
the beholder. 

The occult powers are termed Ai^varya and are eight in number. 

(1). Animd (molecularity), tho power of minute disintegration so as 
to pass through the tissues of a diamond. (2). JHahimd (illimitability), 
capacity of prolongation so as to touch the moon. (8). LagUimd (tenuity), 
to possess such extreme levity as to ascend to the upper regions on a 
beam o£ light. (4). Garimd (gravity) to acquire illimitable ponderosity. 
In some works tho word Prdpti^ (accessibility), is used for tho fourth term, 
and signifies to reach to any point at will. (5). Prdkdmya (irresistible 
will), to sink into the earth and to rise up elsewhere as if in water. (G). 
Psitva (sovereignty), tho power of creating or destroying. (7). Vasltva 
(subjugation), to command the elements and their products. (8). Kdindvasd- 
yitva (self control), the fulfilment of every wisli.^ 

Although this language may seem incredible in the eyes of those af- 
fected by the taint of narrow custom, those who acknowledge tho wonderful 
power of G-od will find in it no cause of astomshment. 

Tho doctrines of this great system arc comprised in one Adliydya or 
section, divided into four chtranny^ (feet or) chapters. Tho first is an 
exposition of the nature of Yoga meditation. The second on the means of 
its acquirement. The third, on the wonders of tho occult powers. Tho 
fourth on ilio liberation of tho soul. 

' Tho word is derived from tho intcii- 
sivo particle sam prelixod to ynma, 
restraint, and moans vow, binding or 
coiifinomeut, and indicates throe means 
of accomplishing tho Yoga, 

Yoga. Aph. p. 125, 

* Vrdpti is substituted for MaJiitnd 
in Dr. Mitra’s Yoga Aphorisms. 

* Tho suppression of all carnal desires. 

Ibid. p. 131. 

^ According to Dr. Mitra, pada, which 
has tho samo meaning. The number 
of tho aphorisms is 194i. 

Tho relation of tnodorn spiritualism 
to the Yoga has boon noticed by Dr. 

Mitra who regards it as based on this 
doctrine. Tho eternity of tho soul is 
acknowledged by both : both recognise 
a course of gradual progress which has 


perfection for its goal ; tho powers of com- 
manding departed souls to bo visiblo to, 
and to hold converse with, man; th^ ro- 
gnlalioii of breath and other exorcises to 
attain occult powers of tho most transcen- 
dental kind ; tho projection of body to any 
place at will and the like. There is how- 
ever, a difference in the motive of their 
acquisition of these powers, tho mode of 
life of tho Yogi ascetic precluding tho 
idea of material comfort as their object, 
while it is the profession of tho medium 
and hia source of daily broad. Apart 
from tho deinonstrativo and experimental 
Bcionces, of which tho law is progress, 
tho archetypes of most modern disoo- 
verios in tho fields of metaphysics and 
natural theology, will bo found in India 
and Greece. 
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Jaina. 

The founder of this wonderful system was Ji iia, called also Arhat ^ or 


1 The Jainas take thirf name from the 
term Jina, a deified Saint, a being 
worthy of universal adoration and 
having subdued all passions, equivalent 
to Arliat, Jinesvara, Tirthankara and 
other synonyms of this incarnate being, 
Colebrooke (Essay II, 171) mentions 
2ifJinas or Arhats, who have appeared 
in the present Avasarpini ago, 24 others 
who have appeared in the past Utsar- 
pini period, and 24 others who will 
appear in tho future. Tlio genealogies 
of the 24 of tho present period aro 
briefly given, but will bo read rather 
for curiosity than instruction. heir 
statnro varies from 500 to 15 polos, and 
their duration of lifo between 8,400,000 
and 100 great years. Tho Avasarpini 
and Utsarpini ages together equal 2000, 
000, 000, OCO, 000 oceans of years. An 
ocean of years is the time that would 
elapse before a vast cavity filled with 
chopped hairs could bo emptied at tho 
rate of ono [u’eco of hair in a century ; 
ilio time requisito to empty snch a 
cavity measured by a Yojana every 
w.ny is n, pdhjfi and that repeated 1000 
000, 000 000 000 times is an ocean or 
Sngara. Tho most celebrated of tho 
Jinas, was Parsvanatha of tho race of 
Ikshwakn, and is thought hy Co^obrooko 
and Lassen to bo the real founder of tho 
sect, lie was liorn at BiJnarasi in Katti- 
war and died according to tho Kalpa 
Sutra, a work of great authority among 
tho Jains, 1280 years before tho date 
of that book, which Colebrooke calcu- 
lates was composed about 1500 years ago, 
though Weber will not admit a date ear- 
lier than tho twelth or thirteenth century . 
Tho last, Jina, was, Vardhamaiia, named 
also, Vfra, Mahavira &c., and surnamod 
Charama HrthaJerit^ or last of tho Jinas, 
emphatically called S'ramana, or saint. 


Hiu lifo and institutions form the sub- 
ject of tho Kalpa Sutra translated both 
by Stevenson (very faultily according to 
Weber,) and Jacobi. His death according 
to tradition, occurred more than 2400 
years ago or 250 years after tho apotheosis 
of tho preceding Jina. Colebrooke dis- 
cusses and rejects tho opinion that the 
religion and institutions of tho orthodox 
Tliiulus aro more modern than tho doc- 
trines of Jina and Biuldlia. Barth ob- 
serves that viewed as a whole, Jainism is 
so exact a reproduction of Buddhism that 
there is dilliculty in accounting for both, 
their long cxistenco side by side and tho 
cordial hatred betwcou them. Tho 
Jaina.s maintain that Gautama Buddha 
was a disciple of their fouinhu’, and their 
24 Jina.s correspond oxnctly with tho 
21 pn'dccessors of Buddlia tho last of 
whom, like tho last Jina, was of the 
royal race of Ka^yapa. J'hey deny 
with tho Bauddlias or Saugaias, tho 
divine authority, of tho Vedas, and 
admit like the S/inkhya philo.sophy, thf) 
ci.rnity of matter and tlie perpetuity 
of tho TV'orld, Their avoidance of in- 
jury to lifo is weUknown, and tho Jaina 
monks usually bear a broom to swoop 
insects out of their way lest they should 
unconsciously destroy being. They 
distiiiguish five kinds of bodies or r/it'o- 
lucra connected with tho soul at various 
periods of its eternal oxistonco. Tho 
soyl is never completely separated from 
matter until it obtains a final release by 
deification through disengagement from 
good and evil in the person of a beati- 
fied Saint. Intermediately it receives 
retribution for the benefits or inju- 
ries it has given or inflicted in prece- 
dent existences, receiving pain or 
pleasure from tho same individual it 
had thus uffocted. Like tho Buddhists 
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Arhant. With regard to the Supremo Being, and the doctrines of volun- 
tary actions, rewards, punishments, hell and heaven, they follow the 
Miraamsd and the Saukhya. In Svar-loha twenty-six degrees are assigned 


they are divided into a clerical body, 
Yatis or ascetics, and laity, Srovakas, 
(hearers) and observe the rnlcs of caste 
without attaching any religious signifi- 
canco to it. 

In the south of India, according to 
Wilson (Essays I, 335), the Jainas pre- 
serve the distinction of castes : in Upper 
India, they profess to bo of ono caste, 
the Vaisya, but the admission to tho 
Jain communion was originally inde- 
pendent of it. Mahavira, their object 
of worship, was himself tho son of a 
King and therefore a JChsatriya ; his 
chief disciples were Brahmans ; his 
especial attendant, (losiila, was an out- 
caste, and his followers of both sexes were 
of every caste. They have adapted 
themselves to tho prevailing form of 
lliudnism at various places. Jain in- 
scriptions at Abii begin with invocations 
of S'iv.'i and Deklian Edicts of Bukka 
Baya of Yijayamigar proclaim their 
identity with the Vaishnavas. A Jain on 
renouncing his sect, takes his place as 
a Kshatriya or a Vai>ya, among ortho- 
dox Hindus, and their priests are re- 
cruited from tho Brahman caste itself. 
Barth observes that it is to them and 
to the Buddhists that tho first literary 
culture of tho Canarese and Tamil 
languages can bo traced. Before the 
tenth oentuary they were the dominant 
caste ill tho Uekhan, bub at tho present 
time they are reduced to very iiiconsidor- 
uble numbers. In Western India they 
are generally wealthy and given to trade. 
In Hazarib^h District where tho sanc- 
tuary Pdrasnath is still an object of 
pilgrimage, they number about 6,000 
souls among a Hindu population of 


nearly 6,50,000. (Stat. Acet. of 
Bengal XVI, 82). Into tho disputed 
question of tho origin and development 
of tho religion and its kinship with, or 
descent from, Buddhism I do not enter. 
Hermann Jacobi in his preface to tlie 
Jaina Sutras, with Colcbrooko and 
Stevenson asserts tho independent riso 
of tho .Taina creed against the combined 
anthority of Lassen, Wilson, Weber and 
Barth, His arguments though ingenious 
are not convlhcing. Other scholars 
have entered the lists and the contro- 
versy is undecided. Weber rightly lays 
much stress on the fact that Rajagriha 
was the scone of Mahavira’s labours as 
well as of those of Buddha, and ho con- 
siders that the whole tenor of Mahavira’a 
legend strengthens tho conclusion that it 
is but a variation of that of Buddha, (v. 
Fragment der Bliagavati p. 194. If, and 
241, and introduction to Vol. I). In Jiis 
contribution to the Indian Antiquary on 
tho sacred literature of the Jains, ho 
again deliberately states his conclusion 
that tho Jains are one, though tho 
oldest, of tho Buddhistic sects. Tlio 
number and signilicaiico of common 
features in both traditions in reference 
to tho life and labours of their founders, 
out-weigh any arguments that make for 
the contrary opinion. The Jain texts it is 
to bo remembered, wore codified in 
writing 1,000 years after the death of 
their founder ; an interval which allows 
considerablo scope for tho cumulative 
forces of tradition. Weber thinks it 
marvellous that the texts, in the face of 
such a fact, contain so much that is ori- 
ginal. The wonder is rather that there 
is not more. 
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to the last mentioned abode (heaven) in throe groups of twelve, nine and 
five, in the highest of which dwell the most perfect among the chosen of 
God. Bodies are believed to be compounded of indivisible atoms. The four 
elements are composed of homogeneous atoms, and the substrate of each 
element is different. The world regarded in its atoms is eternal, but non- 
eternal in its form. Existence takes place on the union of five principles : — 

(1) . (crude matter) potentiality of cause. (2). 7fa7a, determinate 

time. (3). Svah/idva inherent nature. (4). Atmd the rational soul : 
(5). Pilrvahritay the result of good and evil in former births. Some Hindu 
philosphers ascribe the creation to God, some to Time, and others to the 
results of actions, and others again to inherent nature (svabhdva). Their 
belief is that the whole universe will not perish, but that some of every 
kind will survive from tho whirlwind of non-existence whence creation 
will be renewed. 

This sect allow only two predicaments : — Pramdm (proof) and Pramoya 
(objects of thought). Tho first of these is two-fold : — (1) PratyalcsJuij percop-* 
tion by the five external senses, and by the mind and the soul. The Nyaya, 
applies this term to the means by which perfect knowledge is obtained. 

(2) . Parohsha (imperceptiblity), knowledge obtained not mediately through 
tho senses. 

Pratyakslia (perception) is two-fold. (I). Vydvahdriha^ (conventional, 
or practical) : this is acquired by the five souses and manasy is employed 
in external affairs, and called mali-jndna (rniiid-knowledgo). This is 
also two-fold, namely, that which (a) is apprehended through tho five sen- 
ses, and (j8) apprehended through manat fmincl), which this sect docs not 
include among the fiye senses ; and each of these two again is four-fold : (1). 
AvagrahUy distinguishing from tho typo whether it be horse or man but 
not discerning tho characteristics : (2). Ilia inquiring, as to whence 
tho man, and from what country tho horse; (3J. Avdya arriving at a 
correct identification of tho above : (4). Dhdranay recollecting tho thing 
particularised and keeping it in mind. (II). Pdrdmdrthika (transcendental), 
knowledge that comes from the illumination of tho rational soul and is 
profitable to emancipation. It is two-foW ; viz. Vihala (defective), know- 
ing some thing and not knowing some other: and Sakahy (entire), 
knowing all, called also Kevala-jndna (pure unalloyed knowledge.) Vikala 
is again subdivided into Avadhi’jndna (limited knowledge), knowledge of 
special objects which near or remote, are not differentiated and Ifawas- 


* Tho text has two variant readings * That is, tho abolition of hindrances 

and a prefix of Saip to Vydvahdrika, causes tlioir right intuition. 
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parydya-Jndncti definite knowledge of another’s thoughts and the laying boro 
of tlie secrets of the heart.^ 

Paroksha (imperceptibitity) is five-fold. (1). Smarana,^ recollection 
of what is unseen. (2). Praty-ahliijhdna, knowledge derived from the 
witness of another. (3). Tarka^ the knowledge of the mutual relation be- 
tween subject and predicate. (4). Anumdna, knowledge from inference, 
which is establi.shcd in a scries of ten terms, given in detail. (5). S'cihdaj 
the knowledge obtained from the narration of a speaker without partiality 
or affection, of clear understanding and true in speech. 

Prameya (objects of thought) are six-fold and each is regarded as an 
eternal substance, and not an aggregate of a determinate measure of atoms ; 
they are likewise held to bo imperceptible to the eye and pervade all space. 
Tho first is the soul which is a subtile substance in which intelligence 
abides. It is to tho body as tho light of a lamp to a house and is 
believed to be the active agent, or passive recipient of good and evil. 
It is, of two kinds, Pardtmd and Jivdtmd. Tho first is restricted to the 
Supreme Being and is distinguished by four attributes. Ananta-jhdna 
or analytic knowledge extending to the most minute atoms. Ananta- 
darmna or synthetic knowledge of things collectively. Ananta-virya, 
infinite power. Ananta-suhlia, infinite happiness. 

They do not accept tho doctrine of divine incarnations but believe 
that a man by virtue becomes omniscient, and his utterances in regard to 
tho things appertaining to the spiritual and temporal life are the word of 
God, and such a one is termed Sdkdra-Paramesvara (Divinity in bodily 
form). In the six aras^^ of which mention has been made in a previous 


) By the absence of all envy, by sym- 
pathy and the like. 

2 Abul Fazl writes this word fi'inna- 
rana and many of his transliterations 
are in Hindi or Prakrit c. g. biddiya 
for vidya as at p. It* U.hronghont 
tliis exposition of Hindu philosophy I 
h«ive adhered to tho proper Sanskrit 
spelling. 

8 These are the six periods into which 
each of tho Utaarpini and Avasarpini 
ages are divided. Their names are given 
in Major Maokoiizio’s account of tho 
Jains in Vol. IX. As. Research, p. 267. 
Those two great ages rovolvo for over 
in ascending and descending periods 


like tho incroado and wane of the moon. 
In tho dccUiiing period men pass from 
extreme felicity to extreme misery j in 
tho rising period this order is reversed. 
In tho first ages tho lives of men extend 
to oceans of years and their stature to 
leagues, and they subsist on the fruit of 
miraculous trees that yield food, apparel, 
light, habitation and the necessaries 
and ornaments of life. In tho fourth 
ago the limit of life decreases to 10 
million years, and their stature to 500 
poles. In the fifth, one hundred years is 
tho normal age and tho limit of stature 
is seven cubits. In the sixth, it is re- 
duced to 16 years and the height to one 
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sociion, twonty-fom’ such beings come into existence, iind in tlio third 
and fourth, their earthly existence terminates.^ 

The first being of this series was Adindthay and the last, Mahdvtra, 
Each of them is named a Jina, and wonderful legends are told of them 
wiiich will be briefly noted later on. The Supreme Being is called Nirguna 
Paramesvara^ or the Deity without qualities. 

Jivdtmd (soul) is variously distinguished. It may be two-fold, viz,^ 
locomotive and immovable, as a man or a tree : or three-fold, as man, 
woman, hermaphrodite : or four-fold namely, forms of men, of vegetable 
life, of beings of heaven, and those of hell : or flve-fold, possessing but one 
sense,* as the four elements and trees. And these also are of two kinds ; 
(1). such as can be seen, (2). such as are too minute to be perceptible. Each 
of these (last) five po.sscsses life and ha.s tlic sense of touch. Tlierc are those 
tliat possess (at least) two sen.ses,^ touch and taste, such as shell-fish, lee- 
ches &c. *, those with three, as the ant which has the additional sense 
of hearing : those of four, viz. flies and wasps which to the above three 
senses, add that of sight : those of five, mankind. There is a further divi- 
sion of soul into two kinds ; those possessing an internal sense and such as 
are without it, as a Icaf.^ The Nyaya school also hold this opinion. Since 


cubit. Tn the next period the snocossion 
of ages is reversed and afterwards they 
recommence as before. Colobrooko. 

t This passage is <loubtfnl in tho text 
and 1 am not sure of mj interpretation, 
but in Colebrooko’s catnlogue of tho 
21* Arhas their apotheosis occurs at 
varfous periods of iho third and fourth 
ages. 

Tho periodical creations and destruc- 
tions of tho world form part of tho 
Pauranic legends and of tho Jaina creed. 
The heavens and earth in general, are 
supposed to be eternal, but this portion 
of the earth, Arya or Bharata, is liable to 
destruction and renovation. It is des- 
troyed by a poisonous wind after which a 
shower of firo consumes tho whole region. 
It is restored by a shower of bntter, fol- 
lowed by one of milk, and another of tho 
juico of the sugarcane. Men and animals 
migrate from tho other five regions into 
which Jambn-dwipa is divided and 
inhabit the new Arya or Bharata-tauda. 


The inhabitants of five of tho ICdnffna nro 
called mlechchh<(ii or barbiirians. Bha- 
rata-kanda is divided into lifty-six 
provinces (desas) or v. 

Dr. Buchanan’s notice of tho Jains. As. 
R-s. TX, p. 282. 

2 Namely, touch, seo tho Sarva Dar- 
sana Sangraha, p. 51. 

S This is applicable to tho “locomo- 
tive ” traacty as distinguished from tho 
im mo vabi 0 , {sthava ra ) . 

^ More coriectly, the division of souls 
is into ‘ mundane ’ and ‘ released.’ Tho 
“ mundane ” pass from birth to birth 
ai^d are divided into two, those possess- 
ing an internal sense {.^amanaska) and 
those destitute of it {amanaska). The 
former possess samjnd, tho powor of 
apprehension, talking, acting or receiving 
instruction, and the latter are without 
this power. Those last are again divided 
into tho locomotive and immovable. 
Those that possess only tho one sense of 
touch are considered as ‘ released,’ as 
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the first and fifth are of two kinds, animal lifo collectively does not exceed 
seven, and each may be classed under two lioads : (J) Vrajd-pati possessor of 
six powers, namely, of bodily form, of reception of food, of organs of sense, 
of the powers of speech of breatliing, and the internal sense [mayias) : (2) 
A^yrajd-pati, life which is incapable of these functions. All that possess 
but one sense, have four faculties, viz.^ capability of nourishment, assuming 
form, command of the organs of sense, inspiration and expiration of 
breath. All that possess two, three, four or five senses, without the 
internal sense, have five faculties, viz,^ the four former and that of speech. 
Those that possess the internal sense have six faculties. 

They consider the conjunction in the soul of ten qualities, entitles 
it to be called living, otherwise it is dead ; they are sevoially calledp*tf«a,' 
viz.^ the five senses, tlio internal sense, faculty of speech, reception of form, 
inspiration of breath, duration of life. Those that possess five senses are 
of four classes. (1). (celestial spirit); (2). Manmha (man); (3). 

Ndralci (inhabitant of the infernal regions) ; (4)? Tirija(ii/rmi (animal 
creation). The Vevcfd is formed of a subtile luminous substance by 
the volition of tlie Deity, without the process of birth. Their bodies are 
not of flesh and bone, nor defiled by impurities, and their breathings arc 
redolent of fmgrance. They suifer not from maladies, nor does age steal 
away the freshness of youth. Whatever they desire is fulfilled ; they can 
assume a thousand shapes, and they move at four fingers’ breadth above 
the surface of tlie earth. They are of four classes : — 

1. Bhavana-patu The Jainas believe the earth to consist of seven tiers 
superimposed one above tho other. The earth inhabited by mankind in- 
cludes a space of 180,000 yojanas. The intervening region between one 
thousand yojanas and avS many below, is the location of the Bliavana-pUtis. 
They are of ten^ orders, each governed by two rulers, one for tlie 


incapable of passing into any otlier state 
of existence. Among tlio latter are the 
souls embodied in earth, fire, water and 
air and arc only pcrcc})tible when an 
infinite number of them are nnited. They 
possess but tho one organ of tonch, hma 
undeveloped {avyakta) intellect and feel- 
ings (vedavd) but no limbs. Water-lives 
are divided into the sentient, senseless, 
and mixed. Only that water which is 
tho abode of senseless lives can bo used, 
tboroforo water must bo strained, after 
which process only tho senseless lives 
remain, v. Snrv. Dars. Sang, and Jaco- 
bi’s Jaina Siitras, p. 5. n. 

25 


j 1 In its primary signification vital 
1 action and chiefly respiration. In a 

I secondary acceptation, tho corporeal 
i organs of sense and action. Tlieso are 
I variously stated from seven to thirteen ; 
I see Colobrooko I, 380-81. 
j 2 These ton are the progenyof yisuras, 
j Serpents, Gartida, Fire, Air, tlio 

I Ocean, Tlmndcr and Lightning, who are 
supposed to reside in the several hells 
or regions below tho earth. The Vy- 
I auturas, have eight orders. These are 
I tho FisdehaSf Shut as, Kinnaras, Oan- 
. dharras and other monstrous divinities 
i inhabiting woods, and the lower regions 
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northern, the otlior for the southern region. The colour, appoai'ance, 
raiment, food and modes of life of each are separate. Their duration 
of life extends between a minimum of ten thousand and a maximum of 
an ocean (sdgara) of years, and this is considered the lowest order of all. 

2. Vyanfara, These inhabit a region extending between a thousand 
yqjanas above and a hundred below, and they pass likewise into the sphere 
allotted to men. They are of sixteen orders, each governed by two rulers. 
Tlieir age extends from ten thousand years to 'palyopdma^ 

3. Jyoiisliht, Their location is seven hundred and ninety yojanas 
above the level the earth, and one hundred and ten yojanas is its complete* 
limit. They consist of fivo orders (of luminaries), the first are stars : 
the second, suns throned at a distance of ten yojanas above the stars : the 
third are moons, eighty yojanas liiglicr than the suns : the fourth, cons- 
tellations of twenty-eight mansions : the fifth, planets at an altitude of 
four yojanas above the mansions, eighty-eight in number. Of those the 
fivo most important are Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn with 
an interval of three yojanas in caltitudo between them severally. The 
duration of life of each of tho fivo, ranges between tlio eighth part of a 
palya at tho lowest, to ono palija and a Jiundrod thousand years as an ex- 
treme limit. 

4. Vaimdnilca, Their abode is tho highest of all, and they are of 
two orders. The first, kalpupapannaf (existing ago), dwell in twelve zones 
of heaven each with a special presiding deity, but four liave (only) two 
r(?gonts. These ten principalities jmssoss ten illustiions distimitjons, (i) a 
just prince, (2) a capable minister, (3) a benevolent sago, (4) loyal 
counsellors, (5) sword bearers, (G) guards, (7) commanders of seven 
arifiies of elephants, liorses, chariots, bulls, footmen,’^ sword players and 


and air. Tlio third has five orders, tho 
Sun, Moon, Planets, Astcrisins au ^ other 
heavenly bodies. Tho fourth includes tho 
gods of present tuid i)ast ICalfas. Of tho 
first kind are those born in the Ucavons 
SauiUmrnia /'.sdna, Mahavdra, Brahma 
S'inatkumdra, S'likra, &o., to the nambor 
of twelve. Tlio last class reside in two 
divisions of fivo and nine heavens, tho 
five termed )’ija\ia, Vaijayanla, Jayanta^ 
Afardjita^ tho middle being Sarvdrtdin- 
SidfUia : tho second termed Anuttara, 
boeauso there firo none beyond them, 
as they crown the triple construction of 


the universe. A groat number of Indr as 
are recognised, but S'lihra and Tsdna 
the regents of tho North and South 
are the chief. Above all these rank 
in dignity as objects of worship tho 
t;m)nt 3 '’-four Tfrthankaras or with those 
of the past and future periods, seventy- 
two. Wilson (Essays J, 320) 

1 Or palya^ vide n. p. 188. 

* 1 render with misgiving what 

I take to bo a Sanskrit adjective in con- 
structions with a Persian nonn. 

8 The izdfal after must bo 
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musicians, (8) administrators of state, (9) news reporters, and (10) 
sweepers. This sublime order is said to dwell at a little less than the 
distance of a in altitude. The second order is hilpdfita (past age). 

They do not occupy themselves with others, but keep aloof from friend- 
ship, enmity, governance and subjection, and are engaged only in con- 
templation of the Deity. Above these again are twelve abodes of rest 
in nine tiers, ^ one above another, and five others like a face, two above, 
and one below and one between, making fourteen tiers in all. 

They consider the world to bo composed of three sphercs.^^ (1). 
Maniislia-loha,muG]\\in(\vcAlynjanas from the lowest extremity of the earth 
to nine hundred above. This is tl e sphere of men. The earth is said lo 
bo one rdjii in length and tho same in breadtli, and within 4,500,000 yojanas 
of this space, mankind dwell. Below this is (2). Vatdla-lohi. Its extent 
is nine hundred ynjanas less than seven rdjtis, TIic second is twice tho 
size of the first, and to each tier is added a rdju so that tho seventh is some- 


omitted if seven armies are to bo made 
out of tin’s disorderly aggregate. 

1 A measure of space through which 
tho gods are able to travel iu six mouths 
at tho rate of 2,05,7152 Yojanas of 2,000 
AVosii each in the twinkling of an oyo. 
Colebrooke, II, 108. but Abul Fazl gives 
anotlior meusuro lower down. 

2 Tho nine tiers roprcsoiit a necklace 
{rjraivetjalca). 

» The world, writes Colebrooke, 
(Essays II, 19H) which according to tho 
Jains is eternal, is figured by them as 
a spindle resting on half of another, 
or as throo cups of which the lowest is 
inverted and tlio uppermost meets at 
its cireurnferenco tl:o middle one. 1 hey 
also represent it as a woman with her 
arms akimbo. Her waist, tho meeting 
of tho lov/er cu})S, is the earth. D*® 
spindle above, aiiswcrirg to tlio superior 
portion of the woman’s person, is the 
abode of tho gods, and the inferior part 
of the figv\re comprehends tho infernal 
regions. The earth which they suppose 
to bo a flat surface, is bounded by a 
circle of which tho diameter is one I'dju. 
Tho lower spindle comprises seven tiers 
of inferior earths or hells, at the distance 


of a rdJu from each other and its base 
is measured by seven rdjits. 

These seven hells are liatna-prahhd^ 
S'arkard-prahhd, Bdl xht-parhhd, Pa a ka~ 
prahlid, Dliumd-prahlui, Tainaprahhd and 
Tamatamniv'abhd, The upper spindle is 
also seven rdjus high and its greatest 
breadth is five rajua. Its summit 
whicli is 4,500,000 yojanas wide, is tho 
abode of the deified sainfs : beneath this 
are five Tlmdnas or abodes of gods. 
Next, at tbo distance of one rdjo, from 
tho summit, follow nine tiers of worlds 
representing a necklace. Under thc.se 
arc twelve (the Digambaras say sixteen) 
other regions in eight tiers from one to 
live rdjus above the earth filled with 
Vi man as or abodes of various classc.^ of 
gods called Kalpa ranis. Those gods 
are mortal except, perhnjis, tho lumi- 
naries. The earth consists of iiiimerons 
distinct continents in concentric circlejg 
separated by seas forming ways between 
them oE which the first is Jumhu-dwtpa 
with tho mountain Mcni in t'ho centre. 
Tho remaining continents are almost 
a repetition of these already described 
by Abul Fazl at page 28 of this volume 
and do not hero need a further notice. 
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thing less than seven rdjus. (8). Svarga-loka is the celestial region, and is 
a little less than seven rdjus high. Its inhabitants possess five organs of 
sense. Among them the Vaimanilcas dwell in twenty-six orders which 
represent paradise. They attain to these bxlies and enjoy happiness 
through good works. Eight orders of Vamidnikas dwell within five rdjus, 
and four in the sixth rdjti. Fourteen orders of the inferior class occupy 
one rdju» A rdjii is the distance traversed by an iron ball of three and 
a half Akbari ser's weight, thrown downwards and continuing to fall for a 
period of six months six days and twelve gharis. It is said that for six 
karoh above tho twenty-six orders aforesaid, there is a circular area like 
crystal.^ Its length is 4,500,000 yojanas and its breadth tho same, with 
a height of eight yojanas. After traversing a distance of three and live- 
sixth of a Karoh upwards, the sacred haven of final liberation is reached 
where men are absorbed in tho divinity as light in light. 

The ages of the gods extend from something less than a palyopama 
to not more than a Sdgara.^ Tho four classes of deities including two orders 
of the Vaividnikas have a stature of seven cubits ; the third and fourth 
are of six cubits ; the fifth and sixth, of five ; tho seventh and eighth, 
of four ; from the ninth to the t\Velfth, of three : from the thirteenth 
to the twenty-first of two, and from the twenty-second to tho twenty- 
sixth of one cubit, but all of them possess the power of assuming various 
shapes. All the deities are said to have the desire of food, but it is 
not taken by the mouth, as they are satisfied by more volition. Each of 
the deities who arrives at the ago of ton thousand yeai’s, requires food 
every other day, and breathes once during the time in which a healthy 
man would breath forty-nine times. Those whose age extends beyond 
thi^ term to one Sdgaray eat once between a Tuinimum and maximum 
of three and nine days and breathe once between four and eighteen 
gharis. Those who live beyond the period of a Sdgara, eat once after 
a thousand years, and breathe once in fil'toeii days. Such as live to a still 
greater term than this, for each Sdgara, allow upwards of a thousand years 
to elapse before they touch food, and in the same proportion of time, in- 
creasing intervals of fifteen days pass before a breath is drawn. They 
also believe that all the deities including two orders of tho fourth class, 
(the VaimdniJca), have sexual iiitercourso after the manner of man- 
kind, but pregnancy does not take place : the third and fourth orders 
by conjunction and the sense of touch : tlio fifth and sixth by sight, and 
tho seventh and eighth, by hearing ; four other orders, by mere effort of 
imagination, while fourteen orders of tho second class arc innocent of 


t A variant has “ called bilora” | 


8 Var. “ three Sdgaras,** 
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tins iiif-crconrse. These arc said to attain to tins eminence by jrood 
works. Extraordinary le^^cnds are told of these beings, of which let this 
little from among much be a sufficiency. 

The mundane (manushya), consists of (souls) of two kinds : — (1). Scunjna, 
possessing the power of apprehension, and (2). Ascunjua, without power 
of apprehension. The latter appear (as aniinjilcula) in the flesh, blood and 
saliva of men and do not live more than the space of two (jliaris. The 
Sawjna class is sub-divided into two. Tho Jainas apportion the earth 
into two parts, and assign one to each division. In the first, commands 
and prohibitions are in full force, and ha[)piiiess and misery are the I’e- 
componso of good and evil actions. Eiftcun considerable portions of the 
earth are allotted to this division. 

The Jainas believe that during the six ams^ tho extent of wliicli has 
been mentioned in a former section, twelve Chahravart is successively 
appear. Thirty-two thousand kingdoms are beneath Ids sway, and thirty- 
two thousand princes are subject to him. lie possesses 8,40U,000 elephants 
and as many liorses and chariots, lie has likewise fourteen thousand 
ministers of state, nine hundred and thirty millions of footmen, eighty 
thousand sages, three Inuidred thousand cuirassiers, five hundred thousand 
torch -bearers, tliirty millions of musicians, sixty-four thousand wedded wives, 
one hundred and twenty-eight thousand female slaves, sixteen thousand 
mines of gems, niuetoeu thousand mines of gold and twenty-eight thousand 
of other minerals, sixteen thousand provinces of barbarians (mlechchhas)^ 
that is, of races foreign to his institutions, tliirty-two thousand capital cities, 
sixteen thousand royal residencies, three hundred and sixty millions of cooks 
for tho royal tabic,' and three hundred and sixty for his private service ^ ^laiiy 
other endowments are attributed to him. Tho first cyolo of these began 
witli Raja Bliarata {Chnknivarti)^ sou of Adinatha. Some of these on 
account of their good works, are translated to heaven while others go down 
toliell. They assert that nine other individuals arc born, entitled Vasudevas, 
which is a rank possessing half the powers of a Chakrarart'i, and they boliovo 
that these dignitaries descend into a hell, and that Krishna is among 
their number. Nino other persons, designated Baladems, are said to exist 
who possess half tho powers of a ViUiideva.^ Over all these, tlie Tirthan- 


i “ Jo sens an grand embarras,” says 
Mr. Barthrlomy Saint llilairo, referring 
to similar extravagances of Buddhist 
belief, “ d exposer tontes ces absurdittis, 
qui ont aussi peu do grace que du boii 
sens, et 30 voudrais lea epargner au 
lectoar, si jo no touais a lui donuer uuo 


idee fidelo do coa monuments, vdrieros 
par tant do peuplos, quelque deraison- 
mablos ct monstrneux quils soient.” 
Legondo du Bouddlia. p. 71. 

8 Tho to.xt has which I conceive 

should bo 

3 Oolobrooko’s order for these person- 
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Jcara^ who will be presently described, is the supreme head. Much has been 
written regarding the denizens of this sphere. 

There is another extensive region, where its people have garments of 
tlie leaves of its trees* and their food is wila fruits or the sweet verdure 
produced by its soil. They are beautiful of countenance and pleasing 
in disposition. Their stature varies from one to three Icaroh, in lioiglit. 
One son or daughter is born to them after which they die. They are 
called Juglyali^ and when they grow to adolescence, they marry, and their 
duration of life extends from one to throe palyopavia. 

It is said that those who have not been charitable in deed, nor practised 
good works, pass after death among this race, and obtain the recompense 
thereof and bcai' no burden of jiaiu. 

The Ndmkis'^ like the dcvatiu, can assume various shapes and many 
of their conditions, but their aspect is terrible and always in dejec- 
tion and gloom. In the six degrees in wdiicli hell is said to be divided, 
they are agitated in burning torment, and though in agony are ever male- 
ficent and from innate wickedness torture each other. 

The class called Bhavana-pati have ingress to three degrees of this 
sphere and are the ministers of chastisement to these fiends. The 
stature of the dwellers in the first degree is from three to thirty one cubits 
and six fingers, and tlioir ago between ten thousand years and one Sdijant, 
Tlie stature of those in the second degree is double that of tlie first, and 
this proportion of increase runs through the remaining degrees : the dura- 
tion of life in the second degree is from one to three Qdgaras, The ago 
of the denizens of the third degree extends from a minimum of three 
Sdgaras and attains to a maximum of seven : of the fourth, from seven to 
tei*; of the fifth, to seventeen; of the sixth, to twenty-two ; and of the 
seventh,^ to thirty-three. 

Tiryagyoni signifies the rest of tlie animal creation and is three-fold ; — 


ages, runs: 24 Jinas or Tirtliaulvaras, 
12 Cbakravartis, 9 Vasndevas, 9 Bala- 
devas, and 9 Prativasudevas. Macken- 
zie’s list appears from Colebrooko’s note, 
to bo incorrect, 

1 Tlicse are the Icaipn-vrihhaH or ce- 
lestial trees, of which Major Mackenzie 
mentions nine varieties. Their gradnal 
disappearance portends the destruction 
of the world. 

8 For Prakrit, Jugala, Sanskrit, YugalOy 
a pair, turned into adjectival form. 
Major Mackenzie names the people of 


the three ages, ] fit nft'nna-lho(ja-hhitmi’ 
pravartalca or “ supremely hajipy iu- 
liabitants of the earth” wlien the niira- 
c\ilous trees were in full produce ; 
2nd Madhyama-hJwga-hhnmi-prav. ; mo- 
derately happy inhabitants ; 3rd Ja- 
ghanya-hhoga, &c., or least happy in- 
habitants, when the trees wore strait- 
ened in jirodiico. In the fourth ago 
no miraculous fruits wore produced. 

8 Til is stage is presumably above or 
below tlie fust or last zone. 
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(1). aquatic : (2). terrestiial : (8). aerial. The first named order is five-fold, 
m., (1). acqnatic animals like the SusmaVt^ which resemble men, elephants 
and horses (tc. ; (2). fishes of various kinds : (3). the tortoise: (4). the 
Kardh^^ an animal in the shape of a tent-rope, four yards long and more, 
which twines itself round the legs of elephants and other animals and 
prevents their getting out of the water : (5). the crocodile. 

The second order is of three kinds : quadrupeds like cattle : those 
that creep on their bellies, as snakes : and such as can move upon two feet 
like the weasel. 

The third order is of four kinds : two domesticated with man, viz., 
whose pinions are of feathers, like the pigeon, or of skin, like the hat ; and 
two others that fly in the blissful abodes of the gods, each of which is 
described with its peculiir chaT*acteristics, and many circumstances are 
related of them. The duration of life in the first class is from two gharis^ to 
one imrva which is equal to seventy krors of lakhs and fifty-six thousand krors 
of years. ( 70,500,000,000,000). The second and third classes in their mini- 
mum are like the first, but the second does not extend beyond throe pnhfo- 
pama, while the third has no determinate limit. They assert that the 
duration of ago among such as have but one sense, if formed of the subtile 
elements, is two gharls, and the gross body of the earth does not endure 
above t won ty-two thousand years, nor that of water, above seven thousand ; 
nor of fire, above three days, nor of wind, above three thousand years Such 
as have two organs of sense live twelve years; such as possess three organs, 
forty-nine days, and four organs, six months. The animal creation pos- 
sessing five organs of sense together with mankind have a life of three 
palyopavia, while the NdrakU and devatds live thirty-three Sdgaras but not 
beyond this term. * 

In the interchange of embodiment of these four^ classes, they allow 
twenty-four habitations to the soul which enters into air, fire, water, 
earth, the vegetable creation of two, three and four organs of sense, quad- 
rupeds born of the womb, the ten classes of the infernal regions, the liha- 
mnapati, Vyantava, Jiyotlslika, Vaimdnika, men and devatds. After death, 
it enters into one of the following five, viz., mankind, the animal creation with 
five organs of sense, water, earth, and vegetable forms. The souls of men may 
come and go through twenty-two forms and when they pass into air or fire, 
no more assume human shape, llell-bodics may assume two forms, those of 
men or of animals with five senses born of the wornb, and their lives like 


^ Derived from the Sanskrit B'isumdra 
(child-killing), the Gangotio porpoise ; 
in Persian it commonly moans a species 
of lizard. 


S Probably some kind of col, but I do 
not trace the word in any dictionary. 

3 In the text read tjkuri for (/art. 

Sec p. 103. 
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those of the Juglt/ah • class are not of any considerably Jeii^tb, nor do they 
ever enter paradise. Those of the seventh degree of hell, do not even enter 
human bodies, but each of the (other) three kinds of animals having five 
organs of sense, have entry and exit through all the twenty-four liabitations.* 

The arithmeticians of this sect apply the term laJcsha to one hundred 
thousand, which the vulgar pronounce lakh. Ten lakhs make a prayuta,^ 
and ten praytitas are termed a kotij called generally a kror. One hundred 
Zcror^make an arha (Sansk-arbuda), and ten arha a kharba^ and ten kharhas 
a nikliarha,^ ten nikliarhas, a 7>?a7id-.9arr>Jtt,^callod Jilso padma. Ten padmas 
make a S'ankka^ ten S'ankha, a Samndray called also Kordhor. 

They state that if of a seven day’s child of the Jiighjah age, the hair, 
being four thousand and ninety-six times as thick as the hair of the 
Delhi people, bo taken and cut up till further sub-di vision be impracti- 
cable, and a well, four karoh in length, breadth and depth, be filled with 
such particles, and a single one of the aforesaid particles be taken out 
of the well at the expiry of each hundred years till tlje well bo emptied, 
this period would constitute ti pahjopavia. The lapse of ten Sumudra of a 
palynpama constitutes a Sdgara, 

Having now discussed the first of the (six) objects classed under 
Frameyay I briefly mention the other five. The second, Akakiy ether, is a 
subtile substance, eternal and all-pervading, possessing neither intelligence 
nor sonl. The third, kakiy time, is a substance like the preceding, but not 
all-pervading. It circumscribes the terrestrial abode of man. Tlie fourtli 
Fudgala^ (matter or substance), is four-fold. If not divisible (atomic), nor 
compounded with another body, it is called pmmdnay and if in conjunction, 
pradesa. When, several pradesa unite, they are called de,kiy and tlio con- 
junction of several desas is termed skandhad The first is accounted ctor- 


1 V. p. 198. u. 

* To make sense of this passage I 
have been compelled to omit the j after 
The variant 

is not liore admissible, but it shows that 
the text needs emendation. 

8 Spelt differently at p. 50 of the text, 
and p. Ill of this volamo. 

The text has hilcharha through the 
correct term is rightly given at p. 61 of 
the text. 

& Lake -born j an epithet of the lotus 
which in Sanskrit is also called padma. 


6 Compounds sometimes arise from 
separation and conjunction combined 
and hence arc called fiahjalas, bocauso 
they “ till ” (pur) and “ dissolve ” ( i/aZ.) 
S^arva, Sangr, Dai\%na, p. 62. Weber 
translates it Atom-Stoff. Fragment der. 
Bhag. p 236. Abul Fazl transliterates 
Putgal, 

7 This word signifies the elements of 
being or the forms of mundane con- 
sciousness of which there are five in the 
Buddhist philosophy. Prade^ay ono of 
the forms of the soiiTs bondage, is the 
oiitranco into the dillorenl parts of the 
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nal and has five qualities, colour, odour, phlegm, and two out of eight op- 
posite states of gravity or tenuity, rigidity or softness, heat or coldness, 
greediness or its contrary.! The fifth is (the predicament 

virtue). It is a substance by the instrumentality of which, the rcational 
soul and mind (manas)^ and matter (pi«cZ^a?ri), are capable of movement, 
as a fish by means of water. The sixth is Adharrndatikuya (the predica- 
ment vice). Tliis is a substance, quiescent, and favourable to repose.® In 
some works theio is mention of nine first principles called tattvaSj viz., (1). 
Jiva,^ soul; (2). Ajiva, i\\o contrary to this, as ether, time, &c. ; (3). Punya ; 
(4). Papa. By the conjunction of a multiplicity of matter and soul- 
forms, joy and sorrow, ease and pain are produced and this conjunction 
is termfed harman (works), and is also distinguished as prahriti} All 
that is prodiictive of virtue is called punya, and papa is vice. Karman is 
eight- fold : ( 1 ) . — Jndnd-varaniija ( shrouding of knowledge), forms of matter 
that by their conjunction veil each of the five kinds of knowledge that 
have been noticed. (2). Darsana-varantya (shroudii/g of study), shrouds 
apprehension by the five organs of sense. (3). Vedaniya (individual 
consciousness), conjunction of matter by means of which the soul is af- 
fected by joy or sorrow. (4). Mohaniya, (producing delusion), conjunction 
of atoms which causes good to be mistaken for evil and the reverse. (5). 
Ayus (age), conjunction of atoms on which depends the continuance of 
animal life. (6). Ndman, (nama), conjunction of things^ which is the 


soul by the massos, made up of an 
endless number of parts, of tho various 
bodies developed by the conaequonces 
of actions. S. S. Darsaiia’ p. 50. I do nob 
find pramdiia as a division of pudyala 
in Colobrooke nor in the S. S. D. 

I Pudyala possesses colour, odour, 
savour and tactility according to Colo- 
brookc : as wind, fire, water, earth ( 
either atoms or aggregates of atoms ; 
individnal body, collective worlds, Ac. 

® Tho former of those two last-named^ 
is said to be inferrible from a right 
direction of the organs. Dharma is ex- 
plained as a substance or thing {dravya), 
from which may be concluded, as its 
effect, the souls's ascent to the region 
above. Tho latter is the reverse of the 
foregoing. Adharma causes the soul 
to continue embarrassod with the body 
notwithstanding its tendency to soar. 

26 


The word astikdya signifies a predica- 
ment or category, or conformably with 
its etymology, that of which it is said 
{hdyate), that “ it is" (asti). 

8 Lebens-yeist. Weber. There are 
three descriptions of this : — tho perfect 
soul of tho doifiod saints : tho liberated 
soul : and the soul in bondage. Ajiva 
comprehends tho four oloments and all 
that is fixed, as mountains, or moveable, 
as rivers, and is synonymous with 
Pudgala. 

* Tho synonymous terras Pharma and 
Adharma are used by Colobooke, and in 
S. S. Darsana for jfninya and papa. The 
latter work mentions tho eiglit pralcritis 
or mula-praJcfUis called tlie eight 
Karmans in Govindaiiandaa’ gloss, (Ved. 
Sut.), p. 65. 

B I read tho variant The 

term Ndmika is applied to the individual 
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creative compleraent of genus, species and individual existence. (7), Gatra 
(race), tlie conjunction of atoms by which the soul assumes the forms of 
eminent and ignoble persons. (8). Antardya (interference), conjunction of 
atoms by which men abstain from works, aie unable to take nourishment, 
have no inclination for sexual intercourse, take no profit in trade nor 
practise liberality or mortification. 

V. As7'ava^ (flow, movement), evil actions of five kinds, viz bodily 
injury, falsehood, theft, incontinence, unbridled desire. 

VI. Sainvam (stopping), is abstention from the above five actions. 

VII. Bandha (bondage), is the union of matter with soul. 

VIII. Nirjard is the gradual disruption of conjoined atoms by the 
mortification of the body.® 


consciousness of an appellation, lu., I 
bear his namo. Qotrika is consciousness 
of race or lineage, the reflection that 
I am a descendant of a certain disciple of 
Jaina, native of a certain province. The 
Buddhists similarly degrade the spiri- 
tuality of man’s nature by the assertion 
that it is by his namo that he is con- 
scious of his personality. In a Pali Sfitra, 
specially devoted to the exposition of 
the theory of causes, (Mahauidana 
Sontta), the passage is quoted by M. 
Sain to Hilaire from Burnoufs Lotus de 
la hom^c foi. “ C’cst le nom qui fait quo 
rindividu so connatt lui-merno.” Ayush- 
ka is association with the body or person | 
that, as the etymology denotes, which 
proclaims (kdyate) ago, (ay^is), or dnra- 
tion of life. Jndnd varaniya is the 
erroneous notion that knowledge is in- 
effoctual, that liberation does not result 
from a perfect acquaintance with true 
principles, and that such science does 
not produce final deliverance. Dargana- 
varaniya (Abal FazI has Dar£d-varaniyn) 
is the error of believing that deliverance 
is not attainable by study of the Arhat 
doctrines. Mohaniya, is doubt or hesita- 
tion, as to particular selection among 
the infallible ways tanght by Jinas or 
Tirthankaras. Vedaniya is indiyidnal 
conacionsnesB, the reflection that “ I am 


capable of attaining deliverance.” An- 
taraya is interference, or obstruction 
offered to those engaged in seeking deli- 
verance and consequent prevention of its 
accomplishment. Colebrooke. 

I This means the movement or natural 
impnlso of the soul to act, called Yoga, 
As a door opening into tho water is 
called A's‘rai;a, beeause it causes the 
stream to descend, so by this impulse, 
the conReqnoncos of acts flow in upon 
the soul. It is tho association of tho 
body with right or wrong deeds and 
comprises all tho karruaus. All those 
eight classes of acts are mentioned in 
the Bhagavati. v. Weber’s Fragment 
der Bhagavati, p. 16fi, II. 

8 Nirjard is tliat which entirely fnir), 
wears and antiquates {jarayati), all sin 
previously incurred and the whole effect 
of works It consists chiefly in mortifi- 
cation. Bondugo is that which binds tho 
embodied spirit by association of tho soul 
with deeds. Moksha is its deliverance 
from tho fetters of works, v. Colobrookel, 
p. 407. The Sarva Sang-Dars. enumerates 
tho tattvas according to different autho- 
rities as two, five or seven. The seven are 
jiva, ajiva nsrava, bandha, samvard, nir- 
jara and moksha : the five, jiva, dkdia, 
dharma, adharma nnd'pudgala ; two, Jiva 
and ajiva : Wilson mentions nine. 
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IX. Mohsha^ called also muhti, is the total disseverance of atoms, 
which cannot be attained without knowledge and works. As when a firo 
takes place in the dvvelling of a lame and a blind man, neither of them 
alone can escape, but the blind man may take the lame on his back, and 
by the vision of the one and the movement of the other they both may 
reach a place of safety. 

It is said that without the concurrence of three conditions, this great 
end cannot bo secured : (1). knowledge of the Supreme Being : (2). the 
acquisition of a guide who makes no distinction between praise and blame, 
wounding and healing : (3). constancy in good works. These three take 
rise in obedience and service, by which knowledge is gained. This 
latter is the cliief source of a j)assionless state (virdga) which annihilates 
the impulse (dsvara) of the embodied spirit, whence proceeds the closing 
(samvara) of the passage to such impulses, and this again incites men to aus- 
terity whereby tliey are occupied in the mortiheation of the spirit and the 
body. This mortiricatiou is of twelve kinds ; — (1). not to eat at particular 
times. Formerly abstinence from solid food for a whole year was practised, 
and by some for nine months, but in these days six months is the longest 
duration : (2). to eat spai’ingly, and to beg for food from not more than five 
houses, and to fast till the next day if none be forthcoming, and to abstain 
from five things : viz,^ milk, curds, butter, oil of sesame and sweets^ : (3). 
mortification of the body in enduring the sun’s heat : (4). to take rest on 
hot sand, (t5). to endure nakedness in cold : (fi). to draw up the arms and 
legs and sit on the haunches. They say that it requires a long time before 
those six practices can bo successfully accomplished, and many fail in their 
performance. 

Regarding the expiation of sins, strange penances are prescribed for 
each transgression, such as, obedience to the religiou.s director ; service of 
ascetics ; reading of voluminous books ; bowing the head in meditation. This 
latter must not be for less than two gharis^ and some among former devo- 
tees continued it for twelve years : to stand with the arms hanging down, 
and to refrain from movement. These six exercises quickly lead to per- 
fection. ^ 

There are foity-fivo great texts among this sect, of wliich twelve 
are termed Angus, coii.sidered to be sacred books. (1 ), ArJidranga, rule of 
conduct for ascetics. (2). 8 nirakrilduga,^ containing throe luiiulred and sixty 


t These are mentioned pasifim in the 
AkAranga Sdtra as delicacies to be 
avoided. Jaoohi. 

* I correct the transliterations from 


H. II. Wilson’s text (Essays I, 284). 
The Sthdndngnm, is on the organs in 
which life abides, or the ten acts essen- 
tial to purity. The Samavdydngam, on 
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precepts of devotees and demonstrations of each. (3). Sthdndngay in which 
from one to ten (acts) essential to purity are enumerated, beginning with 
one, applicable to the upper and lower worlds, and so throughout the 
series to ton. (4). Samavdydnga ; herein Irom ten to ten millions are 
enumerated and divers other truths. (5). Bhagavatydnga ; this contains 
thirty-six thousand questions put by Gautama to Mahadeva^ and the 
answers thereto. (6). JMtddharmalcathd, containing thirty-five million 
ancient legends. (7). UpdsaJcadasdj an account of ten devotees of Maha- 
deva.l (8). Antakriddasdy on those who have attained the eternal 
beatitude of liberation. (9). Anuttaropapdti-kadamnga^^ on the blessed 


the hundred V a dart has or categories. 
The Bhagavatyanejam^ on the ritual or 
rules for worship. The Jndlddharma- 
hatha, an account of the acquisition of 
knowledge by holy personages. The 
Vpasakadasd, rules for the conduct of 
SVttvakaa or secular Jains, apparently 
in ten lectures. The Antakriddaid, on 
the actions of the Tirthankaraa in ten 
lectures. The ninth is on the principal 
or filial births of the Tlrthankaras in 
ten lectures. The tenth is a grammar 
of questions, probably on the code of 
the Jains. The eleventh on the fruits 
or consequences of actions. To this 
list which is taken from ITcmachandra 
of the Svetarnbara sect, who was a 
Eetfious propagator of tlio Jain doctrines 
in the twelfth century, a supplemen- 
tary twelfth Auga, called Drishtivdda 
is added, divided into five portions. 
Besides these which profess to bo derived 
from the oral instructions of Mahavira 
himself to his disciples and especially 
to Gautama, there is a class of works 
fourteen in number, enumerated by 
Hemachandra, called Pareas because they 
were drawn np by the Ganadliuras before 
the Angas. Abnl Fnzl has taken this 
aggregate of fourteen works, as the 
entire twelfth Anga to which he pre- 
fixes FUrva with the Hindi numeral 
chaudah. The Purvas, treat of the 
doctrine of existence, and non-oxisteuco, 


of holy knowledge, discussion of truth, 
investigation of spirit, nature of cor- 
poreal life and the like. 

The tradition of the Svetambaras 
runs that the fourteen Purvas had boon 
incorporated in the twelfth Anga, the 
Drishlivdda, which was lost before 
1000. A. V. A detailed table of contents 
of it and the Pdrvas has survived in the 
fourth Anga, the Samavdyanga and in 
tho Nandi Sutra. Jacobi : Jaina Sutras 
p. XLV). I refer tho reader to Weber’s 
Sacred Lit. of tho Jains published in 
the Indian Antiquary for an exhaustive 
criticism on the Angas and Purvas, their 
tenor and antiquity. Tho existing 
Siddhdiita belongs exclusively to the 
Svetambaras, and the loss of tho Brish- 
(ivdda, he conjectures, is duo to the 
influence of their orthodoxy, as it had 
direct reference to the doctrines of the 
schismatics. It had been added to tho 
other eleven as a secondary addition 
and its incongruity with the rest led to 
its suppression. Uncertainty and want 
ot fixity attach to the entire Jain 
writings ; the oldest portions of their 
literature are but disjecta membra, and 
as regards tho date of their composition, 
separated from each other by extensive 
periods. I. A. Part GCXIII, p. 285. 

1 An error for Mahdifra, 

A In the text Anuttaro-vaydnga* 
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who for their good works have passed into the twenty-sixth degree of 
paradise. (10). Pm^navydkarandngay mentions various works, the source 
of good and evil acts. (11). Vipdka^rutdnga, former consequences of 
actions, which having borne the recompense of good and evil are forever 
laid to rest. (12). Ghaudah-jpurvdnga (anga of fourteen Furvas)^ contain- 
ing questions that concern mankind generally, with various reflections and 
classes of acts. 

The twenty-four TWthanharas having in these deliverances revealed 
the will of the Supreme Being, their successors collected them and reduced 
them to writing. Twelve of them are termed Upangas^ in which the 
purport of the former books has been concisely recorded with some Jiddi- 
tional matter. Four books are called Mdla-Sutras^ in which are given 
the usages of religious preceptors, the mode of begging, manner of life, 
mortification, worship of God and rules of composition. Six works are 
termed Ghedda-grantha^ on expiation of sin. Ten others are called Fdinna^^ 
explanation of the anatomy of the limbs, the manndr of birth in animals, 
and all that takes place at the dissolution of elemental connection, and 
other subjects. Another work designated Nandi-Sdtraf treats of the five 
kinds of knowledge, which have been already mentioned. 

The devotees of this sect are called Yatis,^ ^ishya (disciple), is an 
inquirer who enters on this path. Qaiieia-nshya^ is an ascetic who for six 


I The Sanskrit for this Prakrit word 
is Prakirna, and signifies a collection of 
miscellancons rules. 

Weber in his Sacred literature of the 
Jains says that the third group of texts of 
the Siddhdnta is formed by the ten 
pdinnaSf a name which denoting ‘scat- 
tered, hastily sketched ” pieces, well suits 
their real nature as a group of texts cor- 
responding to the Vedio par'fn.'ihta^. It 
is as yet undetermined how old is 
their position as the third part of the 
Siddhanta and what caused their location 
there. They are with few exceptions 
in metre and a considerable portion of 
them refers to the proper sort of eutha- 
nasy, the confessiou required for this 
end and the abjuration of everything 
evil. Physiology, mythology and astro- 
logy and hymns are also treated. (I. A. 
Part OCLIX. April 1892,) Weber is 
unable to make out the significance of 


the title Mula-Svitray of which there are 
four. The text is composed in metro 
and principally slokas. The entire Sid- 
dhanta according to Weber, at present 
embraces 45 texts divided into six 
groups. (1). eleven or twelve Angas. 
(2). twelve Upangas. (3). ton Painnas. 
(4). six Cheddasutras. (5). two Sutras 
without a common name, Nandi and 
Anuy6gadvaram. (6). four Mula-Sutras. 

The names of nil these will be found 
in I. A. Part CCXIII, October, 188S, 

8 The term S'ramana (in Prakrit and 
Hindi, written S'luinnn) is also applied 
by the Jainas to the Yati with the same 
meaning, and is similarly employed by 
the Buddhists : and Wilson (I. 175) 
supposes that the Sommonaoodom of 
Siam is merely a corruption of the words 
S'ramana Gautama^ the holy Gautama 
or Buddha. 

S From Ganadia lord of troops ; Gavu 
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months at a stretch restrains the inordinate spirit within the prison of 
freedom from desire. If he eats one day, ho fasts two, and defiles not 
his hand with milk, curds, butter, oil nor sweets. He eats only of a little 
parched wheat thrown into hot water, and nogs for alms only from one 
house ; his nights are spent till morn in prayer, and five hundred times 
during each night he prostrates himself in worship, and in the day reads 
the book of Bha-gavati.^ 

The Fravartaka (founder), has much the same character, but on 
account of his zeal and experience is nominated by the chief religious autho- 
rity of the time over the pilgnras in this desolate wilderness, to super- 
intend their daily actions and appoint suitable penance for such as are 
indolent and inclined to case. The Sthdvira (elder), is an assistant to 
the preceding who controls the refractory and aids the languishing. The 
Ratnddhika^ or Faniydsa as he is also called, is zealous in the service of 
God wherever duty calls and thither speeds to remedy disorder : he also 
prepares the place for the Avhirya or spiritual teacher, and lias the care 
of his garments and tlie settlement of disputes among llie ascetics is com- 
mitted to him. The Upddhydya (suh-teacher), has nearly the same rank 
as an Achdnja, and the disciples verify under his direction tho words of tlie 
sacred texts and the questions thereto appertaining. I’hese teachers possess 
nothing of their own but the garments which will be particularised later. 
The Achdrya is a personage of a genial disposition, reverent of aspect, pleasant 
of speech, grave, learned and benovoleiife. He must be acquainted with 
the proofs of the doctrines of his sect, and learned in the precepts of tho 


with tho Jains signifies a school or a 
school derived from one teacher, and 
Qanadhara, tlie head thereof. Abiil 
Fazl employs eitlier the Hindi or Pra- 
krit forms for these words. S*iiihya 
is Sikh, commonly applied to tho 
followers of Nanak. 

1 This work is mentioned by Wilson 
(I. 281. Essays 18G2, Rost) ms one of 
the eleven primary works of tho Jainns, 
an instruction in the various sources of 
wordly pain, or in the paths of virtue, 
and consists of lessons given to Gautama 
by Mahavira and is in Prakrit, in 36,000 
stanzas. The Bhngavati is named by 
Hemachandra in his enumeration of tho 
sacred Angas or Jaina scriptures, in the 
fifth place. Us title signifies ' the 


blessed ’ (i. o.,) “ instruction *’ or tva'^yiK- 
lov, an honorific title for vydkhydpraj- 
napafi (instruction in doctrine) probably 
the most authentic work extant on tho 
life and teaching of Mahavira (Weber, 
Fragment dor Bhngavati. Pngo I). It 
consists of a series of questions by 
Imdabhuti, Rob a, and other disciples 
of Mahavira to that sage, and his answers, 
relating to a variety of topics, such as 
time and matter and their duration, tho 
nature of hell-bodies, their punishments, 
states and continuance ; whether exis- 
tence or non-existence be prior in time, 
tho condition and duration of embryonic 
life, questions of oasnistry, moral duties, 
fruits of works, legends, deities and the 
ages of worlds. 
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other eight schools and skilled to refute them, and no treatise should be 
unknown to him. The burden of the care of his flock lies upon his 
shoulders, and to promote the welfare of his institute must be his chief aim. 
Garments and books that are in excess of ordinary requirements are in 
bis keeping for supply at need to inquirers of this road. The Oanadham 
by fullness of knowledge and good works arrives at an exalted degree 
of wisdom, and possesses the eight miraculous endowments mentioned 
in the Patanjala system. He is the representative of the Jina, The Jina 
who is also called Ti'rthnnhara (creating a passage through the circuit 
of life), surpasses this dignity and attains omniscience, is beautiful of 
countenance, and perfect in the moral order. His breath is redolent with 
fragrance and his words full of wisdom. His flesh and blood aro white, and 
none has ever seen him eat or defecate. Neither sickness nor sweat 
nor dirt contaminate his holy person. His nails and hair grow not long. 
His words fall so harmoniously that every listener might deem that his 
speech was music. In whatsoever land he resides, snakes, scorpions 
and other venomous reptiles disappear, neither excess nor deficiency in 
rainfall occurs, and war, pestilence and drought cease. When he moves 
abroad, the trees aro voiceful in praise, and many ministering spirits 
attend to guard him. It is said that his beatified soul is imprisoned 
in the ventricular cavity of his form by a special connection, and in 
contradistinction to men in general, be is illumined by three kinds of 
apprehension, obtains cognition through the organs of sense and mind 
(mauas) and llie purport of all books is laid open to him. He discerns all 
that lias form whether far or near, and after being born, and through the 
discipline of austerities, he becomes cognisant of the secret thoughts of men 
and arrives at the sublime degree of omniscience. These qualities beWng 
to the whole twenty-four Tirthankaras of whom mention has been made. 

Tlie ascetics of this body have no intercourse with women, and avoid 
the spot where the sound of her voice is heard. They abstain from meat, 
fruit and swee meats. They cook no food in their own dwellings, and at the 
meal-timo of others, they approach a house and there stand and announco 
themselves by the words, “ dharma Idhlia ’* that is, * ho who doeth good, 
receiveth a reward,” and without importunity, take whatever of daily 
cooked food is brought. They may not tako away^ milk, oil and rice 
together for food, and without being covetous of the taste tliereof must 
speedily swallow their meal. And they must not knowingly accept 
food cooked especially for them or for the sake of mendicants in general, 
nor which has been brought from out of a dark room, nor fetched by mounting 


1 I read instead of cither ji^or 
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from a low to an elevated place, nor for which the lock of a door has been 
opened nor brought out having been previously purchased J They drink 
nothing but warm water and do not eat or drink* during the night. They 
never light a lamp nor have a fire in the house in which they dwell. They 
may not pick up any thing fallen nor wash any member of the body but 
that which is actually soiled. They must avoid avarice and anger, and 
abstain from falsehood, from injury to life and from theft, and may have 
no worldly goods, but only necessary raiment. This, in other than winter 
time, consists of three robes. One of these is used as a loin cloth, a second 
thrown over the shoulder like a belt and the third worn over the 
uncovered head.^ In winter a special woollen garment is added. They have 
also a cloth a little more than a span and a half in length and breadth 
which they keep folded in four. This is placed over the mouth when 
reading and the two ends are stuffed into the ears so that no insect may 
enter and be injured, nor the person nor the book be defiled by 
saliva. They also carry a Dharmadhvaja * made of woollen hairs like a 
tassel, bound with scarlet cloth and fixed in a wooden handle. As they 
constantly sit on the ground, they first gently sweep it with both hands 
that nothing may remain beneath. The elders of this sect, wlio have 
been briefly mentioned, spread an old woollen (doth by way of carpet, 
and spend their days profitably in fasting atid good works. Every six 
months they pull out the hairs of their head with their hands and nails, 
and go barefoot among thorns and stony places, but in the raiuy season 
they do not stir abroad.^ 


t I translate with ditridence this 
crabbed and ungrammatical sentence. 
Th^ Akaranga Sutra lays down rules 
for these cases. The reason for the 
prohibition regarding food set on a 
loft, or platform or elevated place, is 
that the layman might fetch ana erect 
a stool or ladder and fall from it and thus 
hurt his person or injure other living 
beings in his descent. Neither should a 
monk or nun accept food prepared over the 
fire, (Jacobi, p. 106, 113 J nor accept food 
which for the sake of another has been 
put before the door, if the house-holder 
has not permitted him to do so or if he 
gives it to him. (p. 118), nor which he 
knows has been prepared for the sake of 
many S'ramanas, and Brahmanas, guests 
paupers and beggars. (91). 


* The text has to dress, an 

error of the diacritical points for 

® Two of the throe robes are linen un- 
der garments, Kshauinikalcalpa, and one 
woollen npper garment (axirnikakalpa). 
Besides these {kalpatrya), the monk 
possesses an alms-bowl [pdtra)^ with six 
things belonging to it, a broom (rajo- 
harann)y and a veil for the mouth 
(lA'ikhavfiHtrika ). Jacobi, p. 67, n. 3. 

^ “ The emblem or ensign of religion.’* 
This term is commonly applied in Sans- 
krit to a hypocrite, as one who hangs out 
a flag of religion to cover other de- 
signs. Their broom is called ‘ rojoha- 
ra^a, dust remover. 

^ The reason of this is, that many 
living beings are produced and many 
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The laifcy of this sect are called Srdvaka, They observe, firstly, the 
following twelve rules. I. Never to injure the innocent. 11. To avoid (the 
following) five kinds of untruths Avhich are accounted great falsehoods ; (1) 
false testimony, (2) breach of trust, (3) regarding land, (4 j) in praise and 
and blame of others, (5) concerning a cow. III. Not to stain their hands 
with dishonesty. IV. Not to look upon the wife of another. V. To bo 
content with a moderate share of worldly goods. V[. To give the sur- 
plus in charity. VII. On journeys, to move stated distances. VII. To 
determine the daily need of food and other necessaries, and to live accord- 
ingly. IX. Not to approach a spot where a sati has taken place or a 
robber executed. X. To set apart two or three gharis of the twenty- four 
hours, and with (iompleto dehichmont of heart to employ these in devo- 
tion to tlio bountiful Creator. XL At the hour of sloop to resolve on absten- 
tion from fuidhcr food, and effacing the suggestions of desire, to lay down to 
rest. XII. On the 8tli, Mtli, 15th, and 1st day of the 1st quarter of the moon, 
to abstain from food and drink throughout the day, and to feed the first 
beggar (met with) on the morn of the break of fast. The points aforesaid 
sbonld be gone over every day and at the time of rest, and the couscience 
be therein examined. 

The claim of rectitude of life in this austere sect is applicable to a mn.n 
who fulfils the following conditions : — He should constantly listen to the 
reading of the sacred texts, perform works of charity, make a pi'actice of 
praising the virtuous, defdo not his tongue in disparagement of another, 
espo(;ially of tcmpornl rulers. lie should take in wedlock one who is his 
equal, and be ever in fear of committing sin. Ho should conform to the 
laws of the land wherever he .abides, and should so choose his dwelling that 
it bo not public to every passer-by, nor yet so secluded that none can dis- 
cover it, and it should not have more than two or three doors. He should 
choose good neighbours and associate only with the virtuous. He should 
be dutiful to his father and motlier, .and avoid .a city or a province invaded 
by foreign troops. He must reguhde his expenses in accordance with his 
income, and make his dress conform to the same standard. Ho must 
be assiduous in reading tlio divine books, and avoid .an unrestrained 
spirit in the regul.ation of lii.s lifo.i He must take his mc.als .at st.atcd time.s, 
and observe clue measure in his regard for worldly wealth, and the get- 
ting tlioreof and attachment thereunto, .and should be ze.alous in hospitality 
to a guest, an ascetic, and in the c.aro of the sick. Ho should not be sclf- 

soeda spring up, the footpaths are not passage, ono boiug exactly the reverso 
recognisable. (Jacobi) p. 13S. of the prohibitory injunction in the text, 

t There are various readings to tliis 

27 
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opiniatcd, nov a lover of his own speech. He must prize learning. He 
must not journey out of season, nor into a country where he cannot practise 
his religion, nor enter into a quarrel without discerning his ally from his 
enemy. He must sympathize with his kindred, and be provident and 
far-sighted, and recognize the claims of gratitude, and so boar himself in his 
outward conduct that men may hold him in regard. He must be modest, 
gentle and courteous in demeanour, and oxei't himself in tho interests of 
others, and subduing his internal enemies, hold his live senses under the 
control of reason, 

Tho prohibitions to bo observed by both the ascetics and tho laity arc, 
to abstain from flesh-rneat, wine, honey, butter, opium, snow, ice, hail, 
everything that grows beneath tho earth, fruits whose names are unknown, 
or that contain small seeds, and from eating at night. 

The Jaina institutes recognize two orders, tho Sveiavibaras (clad in 
white), and Digamharas (sky-clad). Tho latter wear no clothes and go 
naked. According to the Digamharas^ a woman cannot attain final 
liberation.! They say that when any one arrives at tho sublime degree 
of mulct he needs no food till ho dies. TJiey arc at one with tho 
Svelnmharas on many points. The writer has met with no one who had 
personal knowledge of both orders and his account of the Digamharas has 
been written as it were in tho dark, but having some acquaintance with 
tlie learned of tlie Srefamhara order, who are also known as S'm'm ** ho 
has been able to supply a tolerably full notice. Krom ancient times, 
throughout the extent of Hindustan, the Bralimans and Jains liavc been 
tho repositories of knowledge and ceremonial observance, but from short- 
sightedness have held each other in reproach. The Brahmans worship 
Krishna as a deity, while the Jainas relegate him to service in holl. Tho 
Brahmans deem it better to face a raging elephant or a ravening lion 
than to meet with one of this sect. His Majesty, however, in his earnest 
search after triitli, has pa>’tially dispelled the darkness of the ago by the 
light of universal toleration, and the numcious sectaries, relimpiishing their 
mutual aversion, live in tho happy accomplishment of a common harmony. 


There is a division between the 
Digamharas and Svetambaras on this 
point, tho latter conceding tho doubtful 
privilege of final annihilation to womon 
also. Tho other points of difference 
may bo read in Wilson’s Essays I. p. 
340. They are not of sufficient import- 
aneo to record in a noto, but not too 
trivial to create tho bitterest rancour 
between tlic orders. The priestly caste 


among tiie Jainas, asamongthe Brnhma- 
iiical Hindus, is divided into four orders ; 
tho student {Brahmaaharxja)^ the house- 
holder ((jj'ihastha)^ the hermit {rdna- 
•praalia) and tho mendicant {bhikxihuka). 

2 a religious mendicant of tho 

Jaina sect according to the Dictionaries, 
but Colebrooke (II, 176) applies it to tho 
Jains in general. 
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Bauddha. 

The founder of fcliis rational system of faith is known as Buddha, and 
is called by many names. ^ One of these is i^&knamnni, vulgarly pro- 
nounced Shdhmuni, It is their belief that by the eflficacy of a life of 
charity, ho attained to the highest summit of wisdom, and becoming om- 
niscient, secured the treasure of final liberation His father was Edja 
Sudhodanay prince of Beliar, and his mother’s name was Mdijd, He was 
born by way of the navel ^ and was surrounded by a brilliant light, and 
the earth trembled, and a stream of the water of the Ganges showered 
down upon him. At the same time he took seven steps, uttered some 
sublime words, and said, “This will bo my last birth.” The astrologers 
foretold that on his attaining the age of twenty-nine years and seven days, ho 
would become a mighty ruler, institute a new religion, and accomplish 
his final liberation. At the very time foretold, be renounced the world and 
retired into tlio desert. For a short period he lived at Benares, lliijgir,^ 
and other sacred places, and after many wanderings reached Kashmir. 


I Among those arc, 13odhi*aattva 
(casonoo of int(?lligenc*e) S'rainana Gaii- 
tamn, Mahii STanmna (the great ascetic), 
Tnlhagata (one who hath gone, i. o., 
jwooocdcd liko his prculecossors, tho 
Buddhas), Sugata (the Welcome) 15ha- 
gavat (tho divino), ArJiat, Sarvartha- 
Siddha (all ful filled) Devatidova (god 
of gods) and others. E. llockliill. (Life 
of Buddha) and , Saint- Hilaire (Lo 
Bouddha et sa religion). Abul Fazl 
gives tho name of tlie fatlior as Siddho- 
dan, Bishop Bigandet, Tlioodaiidana, 
doubtless tho Burmese iiroiionciation 
of tJio jjalatal sibilant. 

* According to Foucanx (Ilistoirc da 
Bouddha Sakya Moiini), from tho right- 
side of his mother ‘ sans que Ic cote 
droit sa nuh’o fiit brise, do memo q#!* 
autrefois qiiand il y ctiiit entre (p. 97.) 
A plate takoii from a bas- relief of tho 
Calcutta Jlnseum is given by Foncaux 
in tho appendix to his voluino, showdng 
tho birth of Buddha in tho fashion des- 
cribed. Tho earthquakes take place 
when a Buddha enters and leaves the 
womb of his mother, and when he passes 


into Nirvana, (59). Tlie light filled tho 
world at tho time of his leaving thcTus- 
hita, or fourth heaven, accompanied by 
hundreds of millions of deities, to enter 
tho womb of his mother, and again broke 
forth eclipsing the sun and moon, and 
the spleudonrs of Brahma and Indraat 
his birth. His stops were made in the 
direction of the cardinal points, and ac- 
cording to tho Tibetan account of Rock- 
hill, looking to the East he said, ‘ I jvill 
roach the highest Nirvana to tlio South, 
‘ 1 will be the first of all creatures to 
tho West, “ this will bo my last birth 
to the North, “ I will cross the ocean 
of existence but the directions, tho 
sentences, tho manner of tho steps, dif- 
fer in Rockhill, Bigandet, Hardy, and 
Foncaux. I may coucludo with Haint- 
Hilaire j “jo no citerais point sea 
folios bi olios no servaient d’ abord A 
fairo connaitre la tonrnnre d’ esprit dea 
Bonddhistes, et (?usuito li moutrer 
a’quclle hauteur ila placent lour Boud- 
dha an dessiis do tons lea dioux du 
Pantheon brahmaniqno.” 

8 The ancient Rajagriha of which the 
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Many of Hiiulu race, and from the coasts, and fi oni fCaslimir, Tibet and 
Soytliia were converted by him. t’rom tlie date of his death to the 
present time, which is the fortieth year of tlie Divine Kra, two thonsami nine 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed.^ He possessed the gift of an 
efficacious will and the power of performing miracles. He lived one hun- 
dred and twenty years.® The learned among the Persians and Arabs, name 
the religious of this order BJiiksJim \ ^ in Tibet they are styled Ldmas. For 
a long time past scarce any trace of them has existed in Hindustai), but 
they are found in Pegu, Tenasscrim and Tibet. The tliird time that the 
writer accompanied His Majesty to the delightful valley of Kashmir, he mot 
with a few old men of this persuasion, but saw none among the leaimed, 
nor observed anything like what is described by Hjifiz A'brii and Bamikati. 
The Brahmans regard him as the ninth avatdra^ but do not accept the doc- 


trine commonly ascribed to him, and 

mills may still be seen in Uie Patna dia- 
triut, identified by Genl. Cunningham 
as tho residence of Buddha and the 
capital of tho ancient Mogailha, called 
also, by biiu Kusagara-pura (town of tho 
A^tt-svi-grass) ; Knsinard and Knsinagarain 
Rockhill. It was visited and described 
by the Chinese pilgrims Iliouon Thsang 
and Pa-Hian. It is girdled by its five 
hills, one of which Baibhar, is tho IFc^- 
}idvo Mountain of the Pali annals, con- 
taining the Sattapanni cave, in front of 
which tlie first Buddliist Synod was held 
in B. C. Another cave is in tho Rat- 
nagiri hills, whicli in tho Lalita Vistara, 
is said to have been the scene of 
Buddha’s meditations : V. Anc. Geog. 
of India. 

I Tho 40th year of tho Ilahi era, cor- 
responding with A. D., 1596, wonld 
make tho date of the BnUdha’a death 
B. C., 366. Tho supposed date of this 
occurrence differs widely, as Mr. Cowell 
observes (Colcbrooko. Essays I. 414, 
n.) in the various, Buddhist countries, 
the most probable being B. 0 . 543 or 
477. Foucanx gives fourteen dates 
found in tho Tibetan works, viz., B. 0. 
2422, 2148,2135, 2139,1310, 752, 653, 
646, 880, 637, 576, 884, 1060, 882 (from 


deny tliat bo is tlieir author. 

Csoma, Tibetan Grammar, p. 190-201.) 
’IVans. Ijulita-vistara, Introd, xi. 

* In the 'I'ibefcan version of tho IMalui- 
parinirvana Sutra, “ The Book oF tho 
Great Deroase,” are related tho events 
of ilio last year, tho seventy ^ninfh of 
the Buddha’s life j v Rockhill, p. 122. 

3 In the text Bakhshi, This word oc- 
curs in Marco Polo (Yulo 1. 293) as Baesi 
and in a note (p. 305) it is explained to 
bo a corruption of Bliikshu^ tho proper 
Sanskrit term for a rtdigious mendicant 
and in partienlar for Buddhist devotees. 
Tho word was probably applied, adds tlio 
note, to a class only of the LamaH but 
among the Turks and Persians Ix)cainc a 
generic name for tlicm all, and tliis 
passage from tho Ain is quoted in snp- 
|H)rt. It continues, tliat according to 
Pallas the word among the modern 
ijtongols is used in tho sense of teacher, 
and is applied to tho oldest and most 
learned priest of a community, who is 
tho local ecclesiastical chief. Among 
tho Kirghiz Kazzaks the word survives 
in !Marco Polo’s sense of a “medi- 
cine-man ” or conjurer. In Western 
Turkistan it has come to moan a Bard. 
From its association with persons who 
could read and write, it seems to have 
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They hold tlio Deity to be undefiled by incarnation, and with the Sdn- 
Mya, Mlmimsd, and Jaina systems, do not consider him the author of crea- 
tion. The world, they deem to be without beginning or end, and the whole 
universe to be at one moment resolved into nothingness, and at another 
created again as before.^ They accept the doctrine of the recompense of 
good and evil deeds, and of hell and heaven, and knowledge, according to 
them, is a quality of the rational soul. The ascetics of this religion shave 
their heads, and wear garments of leather and red cloth. 

They arc frequent in their ablutions, and refuse nothing that is 
given them as food, and hold all that dies of itself as killed by the act of 
God, and therefore lawful. They hold no commerce with women, and kill 


graclnally passed into the sense of a 
dork. Under tlio Mnlioniodan rnlo, it 
was ap[)Ued to an otticor who porformed 
duties aiialogona to llioso of Qnartcr- 
tnnster (Joneral and thence caiuc to 
mean a paymaster. 

1 There are four well-known sects 
which have arisen among tlio Banddhas. 
The or Nihilists niaintain, 

on a literal interpretation of Buddha’s 
sutrnsy that all is void. The Yogdchd- 
ran or Subjective Idealists, acknow- 
ledge all else but internal sensation or 
intelligence to be void. The Saulrdti^ 
fikan, or Bcprc.sontationists, allow' no 
external objects apprehensible by per- 
ception. The I'nihlidshiJcnn, acknow- 
ledge the direct perception of exterior 
objects. Both these latter think that 
objects cease to exist when no longer 
perceived ; they have a brief duration 
like a flash of lightning, lasting no longer 
than the perception of them. Their 
identity is momentary ; the atoms or 
component parts are scattered, and Aie 
concourse or aggregation was momen- 
tary. The Sarva Sangraha Darsana, dis- 
cusses the snbtile position at some 
length. Tho momentariuess of fleeting 
things, tho colour bine, &o., is to bo in- 
ferred from their existence ; thus what- 
ever is, is momentary like a bank of 
clouds, and all those things are. An 


existence of ])ractical eflicioncy is os- 
tablishod by porcoption to belong to the 
blue and other moiuLMitary ihiiigs, and 
tho exclusion^ of oxisteneo from that 
W'hich is nob momentary is established, 
provided wo cxcliido from it iion-mo- 
mentary succession and simnltuTioity, as 
exclusion of the continent is exclusion 
of tho contained. Practical efficiency 
is contained under succession and simul- 
taneity. It cannot reside under tho 
permanent because during its exertion 
of present practical elflcitmcy it has no 
snch power over tlie past or fntiire. 
Hence succession and simulta7ieity being 
excluded from the non-fluxional, and 
the latter being without practical , effi- 
ciency, the existence of the alternative 
of momontarinoss is cstablislicd. Pro- 
fessor Gongh in a note, illustrates 
this view by a quotation from Perrier’s 
Lectures and Kemains, in which ho con- 
siders the heavens glowing with a tlion- 
sand hues continually changing, so that 
no abiding colour can bo soon, even for 
tho shortest time. In tlio millionth 
part of a second, the whole glory of tho 
painted scene undergoes an incalcnlablo 
series of mutations ; it is a series of 
fleeting colours, no one of which ts, be- 
cause each of them is continually melt- 
ing into and vanishing in another. 
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nothing that has life, and looking on plants as possessing it, they refrain 
from digging them up or cutting them. 

Their spiritual energies arc directed to six objects : the repression of 
anger, the pursuit of wisdom, soliciting alins,^ true understanding of the 
worship of the Supremo Being, forlitude in austerities, perpetual commune 
with God. Three things are affirmed by them to bo the source of good- 
ness : knowledge, disinterestedness, freedom from envy ; and twelve 
seats the source of good and evil, the live senses, their faculties, ^ the 

common sensory, and intellect. These twelve, they term Ayalima (seats). 

There are four objects of thought wliich in place of paddrtha (cate- 
gories), they call (chaiurvidlia) Arya-satya, four sublime truths. The first 
is Buhka-satya reality of misery, which is of five kinds. (1). Vijhdna^ 
(sensation). (2). Vedand^ consciousness, the recompense of good or evil. 
(3), Savpnij name or denomination of things. (4). Sanslcdra, ( impression), 
aggregate of merit and demerit. Some assort that since all things are in a 
state of inomciitary ffux and reflux of existcMico, the intellectual conscious- 
ness thereof is designated by this term. (5). Bupa (form), comprehends 
the five elements, and their evolutes, and bccansc all th(?se five produce 
bodily sufferance, they are distinguished under this lieatl.’^ 

Pali. Khandhan) tliat is tho elements and 
attributes of being. They embrace all 
tho essential properties of every sentient 
being, possessed in a greater or less 
degree, according to tho being. When 
a man dies, his Khandhas perish, but by 
tho torce of liis merits (Kamma) a new 
sot starts into existence, and a now be- 
ing appears in another world, who 
though possessing different Khaiulhasy 
and a different form, is in reality identi- 
cal with the deceased, because his Kamma 
is tho same. v. Colebrooke, I. 418, n. 
from Childers. Prof. Cowell observes 
that thus according to the stricter 
scliools of Buddhist philosophy, as repro- 
Bonted in Ceylon, soul does not exist 
apart from tho fivo Skandhas, and is 
simply their aggregation, and consoqnont- 
ly* any real transmigration cannot pro- 
perly bo affirmed of Buddhism. 


1 This reading is in tho notes to the 

text, which selects a variant having a di- 
rectly op])osite meaning, bnt this would 
bo in contradiction to the coinraoii prac- 
tice of tho and of Buddha 

himself, V. llockvillo pp 5G-57. 

2 So in tho Sarva Saiigraha Dar>ana, 
“ Alter acquiring wealth in abundance, 
the twelve inner-seats are to bo tho- 
roughly reverenced : what uao of rever- 
encing aught else below.” Tho five 
organs of knowledge, the five organs of 
action, tho common sensory, and the in- 
tellect have been described by the wise 
as the twelve inner seals.” For 

in the text, read the variant Tho 

words of tho S. S. B. aro 

^ ?i«iT I 

8 These fivo aro termed Skandhas (in 
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The second, Samudaya-Satya (progressive accumulation ot evil), is 
all that arises from desire and anger, and which under its influence says, 
‘ I am,* or, ‘ that is mine.’ 

The third is Mdrga-satya (reality of means), the habit of thought that 
the world is in momentary annihilation and reproduction. The fourth 
is Nirodha-satya (reality of annihilation) which they call Mukti or final 
liberation. Ten conditions are necessaiy to attain this degree: (1). 
Charity. (II). Abstention from evil and practising virtue, that is, to refrain 
from the following ten actions, viz.^ taking life, molesting, taking that which is 
not given, incontinence, falsehood, speaking ill of the good, irascibility, idle 
speech, evil intention, intercourse prohibited by religious precept. Seven 
duties are to bo fulfilled. Respect for the religious guide and spiritual 
director ; veneration of idols ; observing the service of others ; t praise of 
the good ; influencing to good works by gentle speech ; pei-severance 
through success or failure in sustaining others in virtue : learning the 
duties of worship. (111). To be neither elated nor ieprossed by praise or 
blame. (IV). To sit in a particular posture. (V). To introduce au idol into 
a temple which they call chaitya, (VI). To regard the things of the world 
as they really are. (VII). To be zealous in tho seven praeticos of Yoga 
prescribed in tlio Patanjala system. (Vill). To acquire the habit of flve 
duties ; vis,j a true and firm acceptance of the commands of the religious 
director; to bo mindful of tliem and to carry them out : to reduce the body 
and spirit by rigid austerities; to efface from the heart all external im- 
pression ; to keep the mind fixed only on tho Supremo Being. (IX). To 
strengthen the bonds of knowledge so that they cannot be broken. (X). To 
enter upon the knowledge by which final liberation is accomplished. iVa- 
mdna, proof, with this sect, consists of prafyaksha (perception), and dtman^ 
(self), and there are two causes of knowledge, evidence of the senses, and 
demonstration. Tho first is four-fold, viz,^ apprehension by the five senses, 
or perception by the common sensory or apprehension of the knowledge 
of tho things themselves, or when by reason of the mortification^ of 
tho senses, the noii-apparent and tho visible become identical. 

In regard to inference and tho exposition of tho external ^ 

their argumentation is lengthy and extremely subtile. 


1 A variant has — ‘ Socking to do tho 
pleasure of others.’ 

* Tho Baucldhas do not recognize soul 
(Jiva or dtman) distinct from intelli- 
gence (chitta). This latter dwelling 
within the body and possessing indivi- 
dual consciouBiiOBS, apprehends objects 


and subsists as self. In that view only 
is atmariy self or soul. Colobrooke I, 47. 

3 Tho full stop after in the 

text, is an error and should bo removed. 

Au external percipibile is not admis- 
sible in consequence of tho following 
dilemma. Docs tho object cognitively 
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The Bauddhas arc divided into four sects. 

1. The VaibhdithikaSf like the Nyaya school, believe in separate in- 
divisible atoms for each of the four elements but perceptible by the eye ; 
and with them existence is predicable of two entities, cognition and its 
objects, the latter being apprehended by the senses. 

2. The Sanlrdntikas affirm that objects are cognised by inference. 

3. The Yogdchdras admit only intellect which produces the forms of 
objects. 

The Mddhyamikas hold both cognition and objects to bo void (sunya 
Hindi sun) and confound existence and non-existence.^ 

Many treatises have been written on each of these divisions and there 
is considerable variance of opinion on questions of objective and subjective 
existence. Throe sciences are regarded by tliem as important ; the science 
of proof; the science of administration ; the science of the interior life. 


apprehensible arise from? an entity or 
not ? It docs not, for that which is 
generated has no pcnnanoiice, tior is it 
non-resultant, for wliat 1ms not conic in- 
to being is non-existent. Or do you liold 
that a past object is cognitively appre- 
hensible as begetting cognitiou ? If so, 
it is iioiiaciise because it conflicts with 
the apparent presentnesa of the object, 
and on such a supposition, the sense or- 
gans might bo apprehended. Further 
is the peycipibile, a simple atom or a com- 
plex body ? The latter it cannot bo, 
this ^alternative being ejected by tho 
dilemma as to whether the whole or part 
is perceived Tlie former aUernativo is 
equally impossible, an atom being su- 
persensible. Intellect having therefore 
no other percipU>ile but il.self, is shown 
to be its own pmripibile, and liiniiiioiis 
witli its own light. fcJarv. Sang Dar. 
p 24. 

t Tho derivation of these terms is thus 
given by the Sarva. Sang. Dar. 

The Nihilists are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which their religions teacher 
announces, and defective in interroga- 
tion, hence their conventional designa- 
tion of Miidhyamikas or Alediocre. Tho 
Vogachdras me so styled because while 


they accept tho four points of viow pro- 
claimed by their spiritual guide, and tho 
void of external things, they ask ‘why 
lias a void of the internal (or basclcs.s- 
ness of mental phenomena) been ad- 
mitted.’ Tho name Sautr.antika arose 
from tho fact that tho lluddlia said to 
certain of his disciples who asked what 
was tho ultiniatn purport (anh'a), of tho 
a23hoj*i8ni {nutra). ‘ As you have inquired 
tho final jiiirport of tlie Hj)horism, ho Saii- 
trautik.as. Those that reject bidiof in a 
void, and that sensation alone is reality 
and that sensible objects aro inferrible, 
hold all this to bo absurd language (vi- 
ruddhd-hhdshd] and aro known as Vui- 
bliAshikas. 

Whether tho same sects yet subsist 
among the Bauddhas of Ceylon, Tibet 
and trans-gangetic India and in China, 
IV^foHSor Gough thinks deserves inquiry. 
It may bo safely allirrin'-d that their con- 
tinuity is as little enduring as that of 
tho doctrine from which they sprang. 
One hundred and ten years after Bud- 
dha’s death ten propositions were put 
forward by the Bhikshus of Vaiaali, 
which were not of tho master’s teaching, 
and condemned by that Council. V. 
Eockhill. Chap. IV. The history of 
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NdstikaJ 

Chdrvdka, after whom this school is named, was an unenlightened 


eightoea schools prodaced by a great 
schism is briefly sketched in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

I This term signiRos one who disowns 
the existence of a future life. Chdrvdka 
is mentioned in the Mnhihhdrata^ ac- 
cording to Prof. Cowell. (Colobrooke, 
I. 426, n.), as a rdkshasa who endea- 
voured by a false report of Bhiraa’s death 
to win the Papdavas in the moment of 
their triumph. The founding of the 
sect is ascribed to Vrihaspati, whose 
aphorisms, (Varhaspatya Sutras) quoted 
by one of the commentators of the Ve- 
danta, wore made the object of a long 
and fruitless search in India by Dr. Fit* 
Edward Hall. (Dr. Muir. Journ. 11. A. S. 
299-314). Dr. Muir is not aware how 
far this soot can bo traced back in In- 
dian literature. Ndstikaa (Nihilists), 
Vdshan(Us (heretics), and revilors of 
the Vedas are mentioned in many parts 
of Mann’s Institutes, but it is not clear 
what sects are comprised under those 
terms : traces of a sceptical spirit 
are found throughout Indian and indeed 
all literature, the common parasitic 
growth on all systems of belief. Dr. 
Banerjea, clearly shows the results of 
philosophical specnlations on the Brah- 
manical creed, and how small was the 
©ssontifil difference between the hereti- 
cal and so-called orthodox schools. The 
Lokayatikas (worldlings or prevalent in 
tho world, from lolca’dyata) are a branfth 
of this sect according to Colcbrooke, but 
the ^erm is employed as a synonym for 
tho Chdrvakas in tho Sarva-Sangraha 
Dardana, Tliis latter work gives au 
exposition of their doctrine, which in 
brief is that the end of man is enjoyment 
of sensnal pleasure, tho only hell, mun- 
dane pain, the only Supreme, an earth- 

2d 


ly monarch and tho only liberation, 
death. The four elements are the ori- 
ginal principles from which when trans- 
formed into tho body, intelligence is 
prodaced, as sugar with a ferment and 
other ingredients becomes an intoxi- 
cating liqnor, or as betel, areca, lime 
and extract of catechu chewed toge- 
ther, possess an exhilarating property 
not found in those substances sever- 
ally. The soul being identical with tho 
body, the attribution of qualities, as fat- 
ness, leanness, &o., to the body is in- 
telligible as being tho seat of sclf-con- 
sciousnoBs. Inference is not admitted, 
(as smoke from fire), because the invari- 
able connection of tho middle term 
with the major, found likewise in the 
minor, does not possess its power of 
causing inference by virtue of its exis- 
tence ^ as the eye, &c., are tho causes of 
perception, bat through its being known, 
Tho means of this connection being 
known, is not perception neither external, 
because in the case of tho past and fu- 
ture, tho universal proposition, em- 
bracing tho invariable connection of tthe 
major and middle terms, cannot in every 
case be known, nor internal, since tho 
mind is dependent on tho senses ; it is 
not itifci'ence, becanse every inference 
requires another to establish it, cansing 
a retrogression ad inJinitvDn ; it is not 
testimony, nor comparison, and since tho 
knowledge of the condition mnst precede 
the knowledge of its absence, it is only 
in the former case that a knowledge of 
tho universality of tho proposition is 
possible, that is, a knowledge in the form 
of sneh a connection between the middle 
term and major term, as is distinguished 
by the absence of such a condition, and 
as, again, the knowledge of tho condition 
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Brdhman. Its followers are called by the Brahmans^ NdstiJcas or Nihilists. 
They recognise no existence apart from the four elements, nor any sonree of 
perception save through the five organs of sense. They do not believe in 
a God nor in immaterial substances, and affirm faculty of thought to result 
from the equilibrium of the aggregate elements. Paradise, they regard as 
a state in which man lives as he chooses, free from the control of another, 
and hell the state in which he lives subject to another’s rule. Tho whole 
end of man, they say, is comprised in four things : the amassing of wealth, 
women, fame and good deeds. They admit only of such sciences as tend 
to the promotion of external order, that is, a knowledge of just admin- 
istration and benevolent government. They are somewhat analogous to 
the sophists in their views and have written many works in reproach of 
others, which rather serve as lasting memorials of their own ignorance. 


The Eighteen Sciences. 

(A^Mra Vidyd), 

Having taken a brief survey of the nine schools of philosophy 
existing in this country, I proceed to state some of tho points on which 
the Brahmans of the first six systems arc agreed and thus brighten the 
interest of this exposition. 

They say that he has attained tho summit of knowledge who has 
garnered his stores of wisdom from this number of sciences and by fathom- 
ing their depths, satisfied the desire of his heart. 


depends on that of the invariable con- 
nection, the fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle is produced. Ilenco by tho im- 
possibility of knowing tho universality 
of a proposition inference is impossible. 
Tho chapter concludes with a quotation 
from Brihaspati in recommendation of 
tho maxim ‘ oat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die/ imputing the invention of 
religious rites to tho desire of gaining a 
livelihood, and tho authorship of tho 
Vedas to buffoons, knaves, and demons. 
Abul FazFs concluding words aro fully 
justified. It is this sect which appears 
to bo denounced in tho Bhagavad Gita 
(XVI. 10 ff ), “ Giving themselves up 
to insatiable lusts, full of deceit, vanity 
and folly, they cherish immoderate 


tlioiigbts ending in death, accounting 
tho cnjoyinoiit of their lusts their chief 
good. ‘This’ they say, ‘I have gained 
to-day ; that desire of my heart I shall 
obtain. This posaessiou is now mine ; 
that also sliall be mine hereafter. I am 
rich, I am noble. What other man is 
like unto me. I will give largesse. I will 
be merry.’ Tossed to and fro by many 
thoughts, envedoped in tho meshes of 
delusion, devoted to their lusts, thev 
go down to hell.” The Bhagavad Gita 
was probably not written before tho 
third century, A. D., and tho thonghts 
and language strikingly recall the Chris- 
tian Scriptures from which it is suspect- 
ed with much reason, that it drew its 
inspiration. 
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The first division consists of the fiig Veda : the second is the Yajur 
Veda : the third is the Sdma Veda; and the fourth, the Atharvan. 

These four are considered to bo divine books, as already mentioned. 
Each of them treats of four matters : — (1). Vidhi, precept and its cogency ; 
(2). ArtJiavdda,^ praise and its recompense; (3). 3/aw^ra, invocation and 
prayer which are profitable in particular cases ; (4). Ndmadheya^ appellation 
of important acts. Each of them also treats of throe things : — (1). Karma^ 
exterior works ; (2). religious meditation ; (3). Jndndy perfected 

knowledge. 

The fifth, the Purdnas, Eighteen distinct works are styled by this name. 
They explain in a clear manner the difficulties occurring in tho four Vedas 
above mentioned, and each of them treats of the following five subjects: — 
(1). The creation of tho world. (2). The dissolution thereof. (3). Uenea- 
logics of various families. (4). Account of the fourteen Manvantaras, 
These are fourteen Manus or holy spirits who, during the whole life of Brah- 


^ III tho Mimauisa, “ Vidhi refers to 
those passaj'ca of tlio Veda, which being 
in tho potential, iiriperativo, or passive 
future participle, liavo a directly in- 
junetive force j Arlhavdda refers to 
those which explain and illustrate tho 
object of some act enjoined by a former 
Vidhi” (Colebrookc, 1. 327, noto by 
Prof. Cowell.) A sketch of tho general 
tenor of tho Vedas will bo found in 
Colobrooko, I. 8-102. The Rigveda con- 
tains mantras or prayers, cliielly on- 
comiastic whence ilic name, from tho 
verb rich to praiso, and tho term has be- 
come applicable to sneb passages of any 
Veda as are subject to rules of prosody. 
Tho first Veda in Vyasa’s compilation 
comprises most of the.se texts and is 
called tho Rig Veda. The Yajxi,r Voda 
relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices 
as its n.'iino implies, from tho root Tajj 
to worship. It contains some passages 
called rich as being in metro. It is di- 
vided into two the white Yajur Veda 
and the Black. Tho first is tlie shortest 
of the Vedas, and both contain prayers 
and invocations. The distinction of co- 
lour is from the disgorging of the ori- 
ginal Voda by a disobedient disciple 


at tho command of his preceptor Vai- 
aampayana, tho rest of whose disciplos 
were instructed to pick up and swallow 
the soiled texts, which were then called 
‘ black.’ This they did in tho form of 
partridges, {tittiri) hence tho name Tait- 
tirif/a, applied to it. Tho disciple over 
whelmed with sorrow, invoked tho sun 
who supplied a now revelation, called tho 
white or puro. Tho Sdmaveda derives 
its name from its efficacy in removing 
sin (from tho root Sho, to destroy). 
The prayers in this are intended to bo 
chanted ( Colobrooko 1.71). Tho 4f/ion;a- 
veda, consists of formulas obviating the 
effects of error, or untoward incident in 
tho porformanco of a sacrifice, and is es- 
sentially different from tho other three 
Vedas, which are sometimes mentioned 
without any notice of tho fourth, from 
tho difference in its use and purport. 
Tho derivation of the word is said to be, 
according to Monier Williams, from an 
obsoloto word athary fire, and hence a 
priest who h.as to do with fire and Soma ; 
and Atharvan is also the name of the 
priest, represented as a Rrajapatij who 
was tho first to obtain fire and offer 
Soma, and the author of tho Veda. 
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tna, will appear successive] j for the guidance of mankind, and sustain 
by their power the burden of the world. The life of each is seventy- 
one times the four ages, a revolution of the four ages being four 
million three hundred and twenty thousand years. ^ They likewisd 
mention the fourteen Indras associated with them, (for they say that 
during Brahma’s life, fourteen deities will successively rule the celestial 
regions), and the actions by means of which they attain to this dignity. 
There are further the legendary narratives of celebrated monarchs. 

Tho names of the are: — (1) Matsya, (2). Mdrkanda* (3). 

Bhavishya. (4). Bhdgavata, (5). Brahma-vaivarta, (6). Brahmdnda, (7). 
Brahma, (8). Vdyu, (9). Vdmana, (10). Vishnu, (11). Vdrdlia. (12). 
Agni. (13). Ndrada, (14). Padma. (15). Linga. (16). Kurma, (17). 
Skanda, (18). Qaruda,^ 

There aro eighteen other books called Upa-piirdnas, explanatory of the 
foregoing, which are said by some to be of recent origin.^ Their names 
are: — (1). Sanathurridra, originally 8aiira, so called from the name of 
its compiler. (2). Ndradtya, This was also the name of a Purdna and 
the same may be said of some others. The Upa-pnrdnas in fact, contain 
accounts not given in the Purdnas^ and they aro styled by the 
designations of their originals. (2), Ndrasmha, (3). 8'ivadharma, (4). 
Durvdsasa. (5). Kdpila. (6). Mdnava. (7). S'dukara.^ (8). Ansayiasa. 
(9). Vdruna, (10). Brahmdnda, (11). Kali and tdso Kdlikd, (12). Mdhes^ 
vara. (13). Ndnda. (14). 8'dmha. (15). Aditya, (16) Pdrd^ara. (17). 
Bhdgavata, (18). Kurma. 

The sixth of the sciences is called JDliarma’S^dstra, (institutes of the 


1 ^ee n. 4, p. 174 of this volume. 

5 A few variations occur in these 
names, some lists of the Pnranas omit* 
ting a few and substituting others. 
Their general contents are given in Wil- 
son’s preface to his translation of the 
Vishiju Pura^a. 

6 The text is here doubtful, but this 
reading seems to be tenable. The great- 
er number of these are not procurable, 
and the names of onlj a few are specified 
in the least objectionable authorities. 
In the few instances known (1 quote 
Wilson) they differ little in extent or 
subject from the Purdnas themselves. 

* This name does not occur in either 
of Wilson’s lists, which substitute Saura, 


tho name given by Abul Pazl, as the 
original of tho first, Sanatkuradra. 
These lists are taken from the Devi 
Bhdgavata and the Keva-Khdnda, 
authorities of questionable weight. The 
former pretends to be considered tho 
authentic Bhdgavata which Wilson does 
nqt admit. The name of Bhdgavata, 
he says, does not occur in any anthentio 
list amongst the Upa-purdpas, and it has 
been placed there to prove that there are 
two works so entitled, of which the 
Purana is the Devi Bhdgavata, and the 
Upa-purd^a, the Syi Bhdgavata. The 
true reading should be Bhdrgava, the 
Parana of Bhpign, : the Devi Bhdgavata 
is not even an Upa-purana. 
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law) or doctrine relating to good works. This is also taken from the 
Vedas, and accompanied by a multiplicity of detail. It is also called 
and has a similar number of divisions. The principal subjects of 
these books are three. The duties of the four castes regarding religious 
worship, the duties of administration, and the expiation of sins. 

The names of the eighteen codes of memorial law (smriti) are as 
follows ; — 

{!). Ma7iu. (2), Ydjnavalkya. (S). Atri. (4!). A^igiras. (5). TJSandi 
(6), Gautama. (7). JPardsara. (S). 8'ankha Likhita. (9), Vishnu, (10). 
Hdrita. (11). Vasishtha. (12). Yama. (13). S'dtdtapa. (14). A'pastamba. 
(15). Kdtydyana. (16). Vrihaspati. To these some have added the 
following two. (17). Vtjdsa. (18). DaMa.* 

The names of the eighteen Upa-smriti or minor law codes are — 

(\). Angiras. (2),Jdbdli, (S). Ndchiketa. (4!).Skanda. (b). Laug^ 
dkshi. (6), Kdsyapa. (7). Vydsa. (8). Sanatkumdra. (9). Shatrzu.^ 
(10). Janaka. (11). Vydghra. (12). Kdtydyana. (l^). Jdtukarnya, (14). 
Kapmjala. (15). Baudhdyana. (16). Kandda. (17). Vihdmitra. (18). 
Sumantu. 


I Bcftidea the evidence of precept from 
an extant revelation (eruti), another 
Bonree of evidence is founded on the 
recollections (amriti) of the ancient sages. 
These recollections have come down 
by unbroken tradition, and aro known 
under the title of DharmaS' datray the 
institutes of law, civil and religious. 
This sacred code of law comprises a 
system of duties, religious and civil. 
The latter inoludos law, private and 
criminal, the forms of judicial procedure, 
rules of pleading, law of evidence, adverse 
titles, oaths, ordeal, &c. By the terras 
Sruti and Smf itt, it is signified that the 
Veda has preserved the words of revela- 
tion, while the system of law records the 
sense expressed in other words. It has 
been promulgated by thircy-six ancient 
sages, named in three verses of the 
Fadma Pur&idia. The Hindus revere these 
institutes as containing a system of 
sacred law, confirmed by the Veda itself 
in a text thus translated by Sir W. 
Jones. 


“ God, having created the four classes, 
had not yet completed his work j but in 
addition to it, lost the royal and mili- 
tary classes should become insupportable 
through their power and ferocity, ho 
produced the transcendent body of laws : 
since law is the King of Kings, far more 
powerful and rigid than they, Notlling 
can be mightier than the law, by whose 
aid as by that of the mightiest monarch, 
oven the weak may prevail over the 
strong.” V. Colebrooke, pp. 337-466. 

8 These legislators are sometimes 
classed, according to Monier Williams, 
in throe divisions under the three heads 
of SdttviJca, Rdjasa and Tamasa^ accord- 
ing to the tendency of their writings. 

8 Or Shatarzu . Doubtless the Shat- 
trinia a well-known work on law. The 
Shattrinianmata was a collection of the 
opinions of 36 Munis of whom thd names 
of all 18 mentioned in the above list, 
occur i and several of the second. In 
Janaka^ and Jdtinkari^ya^ Abul Fazl writes 
z for j. 
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The seventh is 8'ikshd (Phonetics), the science of letters.^ 

The eighth is Kalpa^ ceremonial, a science which treats of ten kinds of 
duties from the beginning of marriage to the time when the son is invested 
with the Brahmanieal thread ; viz., the marriage ; cohabitation : the third 
mouth from pregnancy to the fifth : the sixth to the eighth : the birth : 
the naming of the child : carrying him out to see the sun : feeding him : 
cutting his hair : investing him with the sacred thread. At each of these 
times special prayers and important ceremonies are required. 

The ninth is Vydkarana, the science of grammer and linguistio 
analysis, upon which arc based the rules for the composition of letters. 
Firstly, they reckon fifty-two letters under three kinds. Fourteen 
are vowels (Svara) wliich ai^o both letters and diacritical accents, and can 
be pronounced without extraneous adjunct : These are, a (^) : a (fjx) : i 
(T) ‘ ^ it) ' ^ (^). * f * W • (^) * (^) • (^) • (diphthongs) o 

(■«x) : ai (t) : o (^) : an (^). Thirty-three letters are called Vyahjana^"^ 
consonants which cannot be sounded without a vowel. These are k (^) : 
kh (^) : g (3r) : gh (^) : h (^) which is a letter having a nasal sound 
produced by the throat and nose, ch ('^): chh (?f) : j (^) : jh (IT) : fl (Sf) : 
t (») ; th (a) : 4 («■) : <}h (^) : 9 ('ll) : t (Jl) : th (ti) : d (^) : dh (tf) : n 
(^) : p (^f) : ph (9!) : b (T) : bli (w) : m (»f) : y (^f) : r (t) : 1 (^) : v («r) : 
4 (IX) : sh (^): s (^) : h There are five other letters, one of which is 
called Anusvdra, sounded like kan with a quiescent nasal. Another is vi- 
sarga (a surd breathing), like the final h in kah, A third is called yi/ii’d- 
muUya, a letter between an h and a kh, and occurs as a medial and is sound- 
ed from the root of the tongue.^ The fourth is called gaja~kumhha kritij 


l^For these following six doctrines of 
Phonetics, Prosody, Grammer, Etyino 
logy, Astronomy and Ceremonial, com- 
monly called the Vedangas, sec Max 
Muller’s History of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 113, ff. The first are considered 
requisite for reading the Voda, the two 
next for understanding it, and tho last 
two for employing it .at sacrifices S'ikuhd 
is derived from mk to be able and 
moans a desire to know. The doctrino 
of tho 8'ikshd was omhodied in tho 
Aranyukas, and perhaps tho Brahmanas. 
Kalpaor Ceremonial is tho fifth and most 
comploto Vod^nga. Tho ceremonies 
mentioned by Abul Pazl, are described 
in tho Grihya-Sixtras and are briefly 
alluded to by Muller : p. 264. 


* In Hindi binjan, as Abul Pazl trans- 
literates. I think it better to adlioro, 
for the sake of uniformity, to tho Sans- 
krit orthography thronghont, rather than 
alternate from one to tho other as the 
text docs and not seldom with corrupt 
or unintelligible readings. 

Tho third Vodanga is Vydkarana or 
Grammar, represented by the Gramma- 
rians eiuling with PAnirii, whose work 
however, superseded those of bis prede- 
cessors to such an extent that little but 
their names and a few rules under their 
authority have come down to us, V. Hist. 
Sansk. Lit. 

8 This and the wpadhmdniya spirafits 
are regarded by Whitney as pure gram- 
matical abstractions, devised like the 
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a quiescent medial letter approximating in sound to a hhd. The fifth is 
ardhahinda, a quiescent nasal, like a suppressed nun 

Such is the exposition of the Sanskrit alphabet as far as I have been 
able to transcribe it. Some points which it has been beyond my power 
adequately to explain I have but alluded to. The last five letters are 
employed with vowels and consonants alike, and each consonant is capable 
of being vocalized with the fourteen vowels. At the present day the 
fourteen vowels (svara) are called mdlra^ and two being commonly 
omitted,® twelve only are employed. Each written letter is separate and 
unconnected with the next. Letters are of four kinds. If without a 
moveable vowel a letter is called {vydnjana) . If it be a simple short 
vowel or if it add one nuitra to a quiescent long vowel, it is called lirasva.^ 
Twice the prosodial time of a short vowel is called dtnjha^ and if longer 
than two (i, e. three mdtras) it is called pZwia or prolated. 

Eight modes of utterance are reckoned, viz.y from the middle of the 
chest : the throat : the root of the tongue : between the teeth : the nose : the 
palate: the lip: and the crown of the head. There is considerable 
diversity of opinion in all that they discuss but I have chosen the most gen- 
erally accepted view. Before the writer had gained any acquaintance with 
this language, he considered the grammatical structure of Arabic to bo 
without a rival, but ho is now more fully aware of the immense labours of 
Hindu philologists, and the powerful regulative influence of their system. 

The tenth science is Nlnikla, (etymology), a detailed commentary of 
Vedic texts. 


long I vowel in order to round out tho 
alphabet to greater symmetry. Their 
use is to take tho place of s or r before 
a Burd labial or guttural and their sound 
is in tho direction of the German ch. and 
/. sounds ; when written at all they aro 
commonly transliterated by x 
They are now obsolete and replaced by 
tho Visarga. , 

This is the nnundsika sign or tho 
anusvdra, written above a syllable to 
imply a nasal infection of tho preceding 
vowel. Sorao MS. employ the where 
a nasalized {anundsika) vowel is to be 
rocognizod and elsewhere tho * ^ but the 
two, Whitney observes, aro doubtless 
originally and properly equivalent. The 
Oajihkumbha kfiti {lit, form of tho fron- 


tal globe of an elephant’s head) is the 
sign X of the npadhmdni'ya spirant, jtro- 
non need like tho Greek 
* Properly tho prosodial time of a 
short vowel. 

3 These aro tho long i and tho long 
1 : tho latter does not occur in a single 
genuine word in tho langnage, and is 
added, says Whitney, for tho sake of an 
artifical symmetry. 

^ Abnl Pazl writes rhasva for hrasva, 

& This is tho fourth Vedanga ns re- 
presented by the Nirukta of YAska and 
applies to Vodic etymologies exclusively. 
Like Panini’s Grammar where the science 
of Vydkaram took shape as a Vedanga, so 
Yaska was ono of tho last authors to 
embody tho lexicography of Vedic terms 
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The eleventh Jyotisha * is on astronomy and its wonders. 

The twelfth Ghandas^ is on metre and the classes of verse. 

The last six are called Anyas,^ that is to say that a knowledge of these 
six is necessary to the comprehension of the Vedas. 

The thirteenth is the MifYiaftisd of which the three kinds have been 
already mentioned. 

The fourteenth is the Nydya which has been summarily treated among 
the sciences. 

The fifteenth is the Ayur-veda^ the science of anatomy, hygiene, 
nosology and therapeutics. It is taken from the first Veda.* 


in one work. It is important to die- 
tingnish his NiruJetaf the text of wliich 
is nsnally called Ni(jhan(Ui from his com- 
mentary of the Nirukta to which the 
term Nirukta alone is often applied. 
The Nirukta consists of three parts ; the 
Naighai^tHka, the NaigamOf and the Dai- 
f’otff, in five chapters, containing lists of 
synonyms, words and- Divinities. Max 
Muller points out that the Greeks and 
Hindus alone of all nations have had inde- 
pendent conceptions of the sciences of 
Logic and Grammar, but they started 
from opposite points. The Greeks began 
with philosophy and endeavoured to ad- 
just its terminology to the facts of lan- 
guage. The Hindus began with etymo- 
logy and their generalisations never 
went beyond arrangement of grammatical 
forms, partly duo to the sacred character 
of the Vedic hymns, wherein a mispro- 
nunciation might mar their religious 
effect. Thus the grammar of the latter 
has ended in a colossal pedantry, while 
that of the Greeks still influences modem 
culture throughout the civilised world. It 
is remarkable that while the Greeks were 
long in arriving at a complete nomencla- 
ture of the parts of speech, Plato know- 
ing but two, the nonn and the verb, and 
the preposition not ocenrring till the 
time of Aristarchus, the Hindus had 
early an exhaustive classification. Y. 
Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 160, ff. 

^ Jyotisha is the last of the Yedangas. 


Its literature is scanty and is mainly repre- 
sented by a small treatise representing 
the earliest stage of Hindu astronomy. 
Its practical object is not to teach this 
science but to convey such knowledge 
of tho heavenly bodies as is necessary 
for fixing the auspicious times for Vedic 
sacrifices. It is in fact a sacred calen- 
dar, the moon being looked upon as tho 
chief means of measuring time, a fact 
indicated by its etymology, its name be- 
ing the same iu Sanskrit, Greek and 
German and derived from a root that 
originally means to measure. Tho con- 
nection between the names of moon and 
month likewise indicates the existence of 
an ancient lunar chronology. Ibid, 
k Ohaudas or Metre is the second Yo- 
danga and is represented by Pingala- 
n4ga's Metric which treats of Prakrit 
as well as Sanskrit metres, and is not 
older than tho Mahabhashya, the famous 
commentary on Pdniui. Ibid. 

^ Lit, ‘a limb.’ It is said of Svaha 
the wife of Agni, the goddess presiding 
overburnfc-ofForingB, that her body consists 
of the four Yedas, and that her limbs are 
the six Angus, or mombora of tho Veda. 
Tho name does not imply tho existence 
of six distinct books, but the admission 
of six subjects of study for tho reading, 
understanding, and sacrificial employ- 
ment of the Vedas. Ibid, 

* It contains oight departments : 1 
S'alya, surgery ; 2. S'dldkya^ inquiry into 
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The sixteenth is Dhanur^vedaf the science of archery and of the use of 
various other weapons, taken from the second Voda.^ 

The seventeenth is Gandharva-veda^ the science of music, vocal, 
instrumental and practical, taken from the third or Sdma-veda. 

The eighteenth is Artha-sdstra, treating of the acquisition of wealth 
and its profitable employment.* These four are termed subordinate or 
Upa-vedas. 

The arts and sciences cultivated throughout the extent of Hindustan 
are too numerous to mention, but somewhat of them shall bo briefly 
reviewed as an acceptable offering to the curious, in the hope that it may 
prove interesting as well as an incentive to inquiry. 


KARMA-VlPi^KA. 

Or the ripening of actions.^ This is a system of knowledge of an amaz- 
ing and extraordinary character, in which the learned Hindustan concur 
without dissentient opinion. It reveals the particular class of actions per- 
formed in a former birth which have occasioned the events that befall men 
in this present life, and prescribes the special expiation of each sin, one by 
one. It is of four kinds. 

The First Kind discloses the particular action which has brought a 
man into existence in one of the five classes into which mankind is divid- 
ed, and the action which occasions the assumption of a male or female 
form. A Kshatriya who lives continently, will, in his next birth, bo born 
a Brahman, A VaUya who hazards his transient life to protect a Brah- 
man, will become a Kshatriya. A Sitdra who lends money without interest 
and does not defile his tongue by deiuanding repayment, will be born^ a 
Vais7ja. A Mlechchha who serves a Brdhman and eats food from his 


disoases of the head and its organs : 3. 
Kdfja-chikiisd, treatment of diseases af- 
fecting the whole body ; 4-. Bhiita-vidyaj 
treatment of diseases of the mind sup- 
posed to bo produced by demoniacal 
induonoo ; 6. JCaiimdra-bhritijay trea*- 

ment of children ; G. Agada-fautra, doc- 
trine of antidotes : 7. ildsay ana- f antra, 
doctrine of elixirs. 8. Vdjikarana-taiitra, 
rules for increasing generative powers. 
Monier Williams. Sansk. Diet. 

1 Regarded as an Upa-veda connected 
with the Yajur-voda, and ascribed to 
Visvd-mitra ; or, according to others, to 
Bhfiga. Ibid, 

29 


* According to Monier Williams, it is 
the science of polity, or moral and politi- 
cal government. 

S That is, the good and evil conse- 
quences in this life of human acts per- 
formed in previous births. This work 
of Visvcsvara-bliatta explains expiatory 
rites to be performed in cases of disease, 
supposed to bo the punishment of of- 
foncos committed in a previous state of 
existence, written in S'lokas in the form 
of a dialogue between S'akuntala Bharata 
and S'atatapa-Bhrigu. Mouior Williams. 
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house till his death, will become a 8*udra, A Brahman who undertakes the 
profession of a Kshatriya will become a Kshatriya, and thus a Kshairiya 
will become a Vaisya, and a VaUya a S'lidra, and a S'udra a Mlechchha» 
Whosoever accepts in alms a Krishndjina ' or skin of the black antelope, 
or the bed on which a man has died, or a buffalo, or receives an alms in 
the shrine of KnruJishelra, will, in tlie next birth, from a man become a 
woman. Any woman or Mlechchha^ who in the temple of Badari-Ndrdyana * 
sees the form of Ndrdyanay and worships him with certain incantations, 
will in the next birth, if a woman, become a man, and if a Mlechchha, a Brah- 
man, This shrine is in the hills north of Hardwar. They say that for any 
one who has not an accurately defined caste, the horoscope of the result 
of any particular action is taken, and the place of Mars is observed. 
Whatever may bo its ])ositioii, the dorninns domils shows the caste of the 
inquirer, and tlie dominant of the seventh liouso of Mars shows the casto 
of the inquirer iu his former birth. If Venus and Jupiter, his caste is 
Brahman: if the sun and Mars, a Kshatriya : if the moon, a Vaisija: if 
Saturn, a S'udra : if the head and tail of tho Dragon, a Mlcdichha.^ 


1 Probably on account of its sacrod 
naes as in tho coromony of biiufiug tho 
Prahmaiiical thread ami serving ruli- 
giona stiiilenta for a couch or covering. 
The still of tho aiilelope is taken as a 
symbol of the Brahmacharin state, bo- 
cauBO tlio pupil wears a akin. Miillor. 
iliat. Sanst. Lit. p. 4u9. Tho Brahma- 
chariii is a Himlu religious student hound 
by «. ows of obcdieuco and chastity. 

8 Commonly Btidnudthy a peak of the 
Himalayan range in Clavhwal Dist. N. 
W. 1*. reaching to a height of 23,210 
feet above tho sea Its glaciers are the 
source of the Ahikimnda river. On one 
of its slioulders at an elevation of 10,400 
feet, arid 50 miles N. fi of S'riiingur, is 
another shriiio of Vishnu bearing the 
same name. The existing temple is said 
to have been erected 800 years ago by 
S'ankara Swanii who brought up tho 
figure of the doity from the bottom of 
the river. Below tho shrine is a sacred 
tank in which pilgrims bathe. The 
god is daily provided with food, and 
served on vessels of gold and silver. 


Immense numbers of pilgrims visit 
Badrindth annually, 50,000 pensons hav- 
ing* iu aomo years attended the groat 
festival. I. G. 

3 The last chapter of AlbirCini’s In- 
dica is occupied with tho complicated 
explanation of the astrological calcula- 
tions of tho ITindua. 1 refer tho curious 
roaJer to the tabular representations of 
the different planets, their aspects, in- 
fl nonces, honsos and indications, to- 
gether with the tables of fclio Zodiacal 
signs and their dominants which are there 
given. Tlio science has always been 
more profitable to the astrologer than to 
tho dupo, and its truth subordinated to 
its emoluments. Jupiter, Venus and the 
n!oon are accounted tho lucky planets, 
while Saturn, Mars, tho Sun and tho 
Dragon’s head, though the latter is uofc 
in reality a star, unlucky. Mercury is 
variable and depends for its fortnno on 
the planet with wliich it is combined. 
Sometimes two planets indicate the same 
thing, oxercise tho same inflnenco and 
stand iu the same relation to tho event 
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Thk Second Kind shows the strange effects of actions on health of body 
and in the production of manifold diseases. Physicians attribute these 
to constitution, but this science to the results of former conduct. Hindu 
philosophers class diseases under three heads: — (1). Those that can be 
cured by medicinal treatment; (2). Those that are removable by ob- 
serving the following courses of procedure; (3). Those that require the 
application of both. To diagnose each of these, certain symptoms arc 
recognised which are classed under three states, viz., (1). actions deliberately 
committed in a state of wakefulness ; (2). such as are unconsciously done 
in that condition;^ (3). and those that are effected during sleep. In the 
first, the sickness is incapable of remedy ; in the second a remedy can be 
applied; in the third case, medicinal treatment to some extent restores 
health, but there is liability to relapse. Disorders of the heart, they con- 
sider, as originating in intention, and those of the body from inadvertency 
and error. Volumes have been written on this subject and the advice of 
physicians disregarded as unprofitable. Some of those causes of sickuess 
are hero set down for purposes of illustration, 

Heauaciib is caused by former violent language used to fatliei- or 
mother. The remedy is to make the images of Kusyapa^ and Adili of 
two tolahs of gold and give them to the poor. The first of these two is 
regarded as the father of tlie DerafiU, and the latter as the mother. 

Madnkss is the punishment of disobcdionco to father and motlit;r. 
The cure is to perform the Chdudraiiana,^ which is to eat one luoutlil’iil on 


iu question, in which case tho prcfcrcnco 
is given to tlio larger. Tho friendship 
and enmily of the planets among each 
other, .and tlio influence of their do minus 
domds is of great importance, and at 
pnrticalar times tlieir dominimn, the time 
of which is computable, loses its original 
charuclor. Many of Albiruni’s terms are 
taken directly from tlie Greek. 

1 “ Jly what is a man impelled, O 
Varshneya ! ** says Arjunaintho Bliafuv- 
vad Gita, “ when ho commits sin even 
against his will, as if compelled by 
force “ It is lust;” replies Knahna 
“ it is wrath born from tho ‘ p.aesion * 
mode : know, that this all-dovouring, 
all-defiling is hero our foe. Knowledge is 
enveloped by this which is the eternal 
foe of the wise man ... and is an insa- 
tiable flame.” Davies* Translation. 


8 One of the Prajjipatis or mind-horn 
son.s of Brahma. lie married thirfeen 
of the daughters of Daksha, of whom 
the first was Aditi by wliom ho had tlio 
twelve A'diij/(is. See the Vishnu i’ur. 
Wilson, r. also Vol. IT. 88. 

8 This expiatory penance i.s continued 
increase and diminution of food by one 
mouthful during the dark and light fort- 
nigh (s of the moon, beginning with ITt 
.at tho full moon, to 0 at the now, and 
increasing in like maimer. If this ]icn- 
ance begins with the full moon it is 
c.alled Fipili^id-mudhyd (having the mid- 
dle thin like an ant) : if with the now 
moon, Yaia-madhijd, having (ho middle 
thick like a barley-corn. Monicr Wil- 
liams, Sansk. Lex. 
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the first day, and to increase the food daily by the same quantity for one 
month, and then to decrease in the same measure till one mouthful is again 
reached, and to make two images as above of two tolahs of gold and bestow 
them in alms with one cow. 

Epilepsy results from having administered poison to another at the 
command of a superior. The cure consists of these two images, a cow, 
a piece of land and thirty-two sers of sesame-seed, with a repetition of some 
incantations in the name of Maliddeva, 

Pain in the eyes arises from having looked upon anothor^s wife. The 
cure is Ghdndrdyana, 

Blindness is the punishment of a matricide which is followed by 
many years of suffering in hell. The cure is Frdjd'patya} which is of five 
kinds: — (1). Bestowing a cow in charity; (2). Or ono tolnh of gold; (3). 
Or feeding twelve Brdhnans ; (4). Or throwing into the fire ton thousand 
times a mixture of sesaine-sced, butter, honey and sugar ; (4). Or walk- 
ing a yojana, bare foot to a shrine. Lot ono or several of these be done in 
charity thirty times. Or let him make a boat of four tolahs of gold, the 
mast of silver, and six paddles of copper. Or, if it bo a punishment of 
disobedience to father and mother, the cure is, as already described, the 
images of Kasyapa and Aditi, These should not bo of less than two tolahs. 

Dumbness is the consequence of killing a sister. The cure is to bestow 
in charity a cow made of four tolahs of gold, its horns being of two tolahs 
of silver, its hump of two or three mdshas of copper with a brass vessel 
for milk, and for seven days ho should oat a mixture of curds, butter, urino 
and cowdung. 

Colic results from having eaten with an impious person or a liar. The 
euro is to fast for three days, and to give twelve tolahs of silver in charity. 

Stone in the bladder® is the punishment of incest with a step-mother. 
The cure is Madhi-dhenu (honey-milch cow). Let it be supposed that 
a milch-cow of honey is formed thus ; — Fourteen vessels full of honey, 
each of which shall contain a mail and a quarter, must be placed with ono 
tolah of gold in front to represent the moutli ; four sers of sugar- 
candy must represent her tongue ; thirty’-two sers of fruit, her teeth ; 
pearls for the two eyes ; and two sticks of lignum aloes for her horns *, 


1 Sacrod to Prajapati. It eignifios the 
giving away of tho whole of one’s pro- 
perty before entering on tho life of an 
ascetic. It is also a kind of fast lasting 


twelve days and likewise a form of mar- 
riage. Monior Williams. 

* Abul Fazl writes for 
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two plantains stand for her two ears ; and barley-flonr for her teats, 
with three sticks of sugar-cane for each log. A white woollen cloth is 
thrown over tho vessels to represent her hide, and Vdbayi which is a 
particular kind of grass, is strewn above it. Tho hoofs are to bo of 
silver, the hump of a ser and a quarter of copper : the tail of silk, thirty 
fingers in length, with skeins* of silk cloven fingers long hanging there- 
from. Two pieces of red cloth must be thrown over her neck, and seven 
heaps of grain, each of two scrs weight, must be made, and a brass vessel 
placed in front, and another vessel full of honey set near to represent her 
calf, and a copper ^ vessel filled with sesame-seed. Next, certain incanta- 
tions are made, and prayers are said, and alms given. 

Lameness is the result of having kicked a Brahman. Tho cure is to 
bestow in charity a horse made of a tolah of gold, and to feed one hun- 
dred and eight Brahmans. 

Fever arises from killing an innocent Kshatriya. The cure : thirteen 
Brdhmans should read incantations in the name of MaJuuleva one hun- 
dred times, and sprinkle water over his image. 

Consumption is the punishment of killing a Brahman. A lotus flower 
of four tolahs weight of gold should bo made, and the ceremony of the 
Uoma * performed and alms given to righteous Brdhmans. 

Tumour is caused by killing a wife without fault on her part. The 
cure is to spread a black antelope-skin {Krishndjina) and place thereon a 
heap of sesame-seed and a hundred tolahs or more of gold, and road in- 
cantations and perform the Iloma oblation. But the acceptance of such 
an offering is considered blameable. 

Asthma results from having accepted of this oblation, or of one of the 
sixteen great offerings, or of an alms at ICurukshcfra. Tho cure is to 
take a buffalo of iron, with hoofs and horns of lead, and to make a 
soctarial mark of stone on its forehead, garland it with flowers of 
the Kaner {Neriiini odorum), and place upon it a black blanket and four 
tolahs of gold, and three man and a half of pulse (Mdsh.^ Bhaseolus mungo). 
Tho performer must have a sectarial mark drawn upon his forehead 
with the finger. The accepter of ^this charity is not well regarded. 


I The Kuiaj Poa Cgnosaroides ; a eac- 
rificial grass. A Brahman whou ho 
reads the Yedas, mnst, according to Ma- 
nu (Institutes, II. 76), sit on hm grass 
with the points to the oast. 

* Tho word in the text is incomplete, 
probably is intondod. 


5 A variant reads thirty for this 
word. 

4 This is an oblation to the gods made 
by casting clariiicd butter into the fire, 
accompanied by prayers and invoca- 
tions. 
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Dysbntkry is the punishmcfit for robbing a house. The cure is to 
give in alms a house and its necessary furniture, and seven kinds of 
grain, thirty-two sers of each kind, a handmill, a pestle and mortar, a 
repository for drinking water, a kitchen-hearth, a broom, a cow, and money 
according to means. 

The Third Kind indicates the class of actions which have caused 
sterility and names suitable remedies. 

A WOMAN whose husband dies before her, was in a former birth of a great 
family and followed a stranger and on his death consigned herself to the 
flames. The cure is self-martyrdom by austerities, or suicide by throwing 
herself into snow. 

A WOMAN who does not menstruate, in a former ocistenco while in her 
courses, roughly drove away the children of her neighbours who had come 
as usual to play at her house. The cure is to fill an earthen vessel with 
water from a Imndred wells, and to throw therein a betel-nut and one 
mdsha of gold, anoint it with perfumes and give it to a Br&hman. She 
should also give five, seven, nine or eleven kinds of fruit to cliiklrcu to eat. 

Sterility ^ is occasioned by a man or woman in a former birth having 
sold the children of other people, or the young of an oviparous animal, or 
reproached others for barrenness. Cure: the man and woman sliould 
enter the water at the meeting of two streams, wra])ped in a single 
sheet, and bathe, and reciting certain incantations, pray to MaJiwhva and 
give one mohur each to eleven Brahmans^ and a cow in alms on certain 
conditions, and make two images of Kasyapa and Aditi of two tolahs of 
gold each, and making an image of Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation (Fa- 
mana), bestow it in charity. And they slioiiJd also fill eight wiiinowing- 
baSkets with seven kinds of grain, and lay upon it a clotli and cocoanuts and 
various kinds of fruit, with flowers of saffron, and sandal- wood, and give 
each of these to a virtuous woman, aud hear the recital of the Ilarivan^a^^ 
which is the conclusion of the Mahdhhdrata. 

A WOMAN whose son dies shortly after his birth is thus punisliod for 
having in a former birth followed a common practice in Hindustan of expos- 
ing any child to die that is born when^ the moon is in the lunnr station 


I Suturivan, lit. mulo-like, and signi- 
fies a barren woman, or having but ouo 
child. 

1^ See, p. 286, Vol. II. The name 
signifies the family of Krislina (as iden- 
tified with Vishnu). It is supplementary 
to the great epic on the history and 
adventures of Kpuhna and his family. 


It contains 10,374 verses in throe sccs- 
tions; 1. Harivanmy a description of 
tho croiitiou of the world, and the 
history of tho solar and lunar races ; 2. 
Vishtpi-parvan^ a biography of Kfishna ; 
3. Bhavishya-parvan, au account of the 
future condition of the world and its 
corruptions. Mouier Williams. 
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called Mula (v. Scorpionis) or ASlesha (a 1 and 2 Cancri) or near the 
end of Jijeshthd (a Scorpionis, Antares), and a birth is especially a matter 
of reproach in Mula. The cur© is to make a cow of four tolalis of gold, 
its hoofs of a tolah of silver, jewels for her tail, brass bells on her neck, 
a calf of a tolah of gold, its hoofs being of half a tolah of silver. 

A WOMAN who gives birth to only daughters is thus punished for 
having contemptuously regarded her husband from pride. The cure is to 
plate the horns of a white cow with four tolahs of gold and burnish its 
hoofs with four tolahs of silver, and make a hump of one ser and a quarter 
of copper and a ve.ssel of two sers and a half of brass, and bestow this in 
charity. One hundred Brdhmans should also be fed and she should 
fashion a figure of the deity of ten mdshas and two surhhs ^ of gold, and 
reciting incantations, give alms and feed fifty Brahmans^ 

A WOMAN who liJis had but one son, is punished for having taken away 
a calf from its dam. Cure : let her giveaway a fine milch-cow with ten tolahs 
of gold. ' 

A WOMAN wlio has given birth to a son that dies and to a daughter 
that lives, has, in her former existence, taken animal life. Some say that 
she had killed goats.^ The cure is the fast of the Chdndrdyanat a cow 
given in charity and the feeding of twelve Brdhmans. 

A WOMAN who has continued in a state of pregnancy for sixteen years, 
has in a former birth been burnt when pregnant ; the cure is an alms of 
Jllranya-garhha.^ 

Being a maid-sekvant is the punishment for having in a former exis- 
tence, from ignorance, had criminal intimacy with the husband of another 
and been burnt for his sake. Tlie cure is, if she be in the house of a 
S'udra, to convoy her to the house of a FaiV/ya, and thus by grada- 
tion of caste to a Brahman's^ where she should remain in service till her 
death. 

In order to discover whether these punishments are for the deeds of 
the man or the woman, they should both take the horoscopes of the results 
of particular actions. If in the horoscope, either the fifth or eleventh 
(mansion), shows the ascendens tqbo the Sun, Mars, or Saturn ortho head 
or tail of the Dragon (ascending or descending node), and these affect tlio 
character of the woman (as based on the three modes of goodness, passion 
and darkness) which is considered under the influence of Saturn, the 


1 Seep. 354, Vol. 11. p. 163. The text has incorrectly sepa- 

* One variant “ with arrows.** rated these two words and carried 

8 That is, the figure of Brahmd. See ‘ Garbha ’ to the next paragraph. 
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punishment is reckoned to be that of the woman, otherwise it appertains 
to the man. If in both mansions, the results apply to both.l 

The Fourth Kind treats of riches and poverty, and the like. Whoever 
distributes alms at auspicious times, as auring eclipses of the moon and 
sun, will become rich and bountiful (in his next existence). Whoso at 
these times, visits any place of pilgrimage, especially llahdbds (Allahabad), 
and there dies, will possess great wealth, but will be avaricious and of a 
surly disposition. Whosoever when hungry and with food before him, hears 
the supplication of a poor man and bestows it all upon him, will be rich 
and liberal. But whosoever has been deprived of these three opportuni- 
ties, will be empty-handed and poor in his present life. The cure is to 
fulfil scrupulously the duties of his state to which soever of the five 
classes he belongs, and also at Kurukshetra, in times of eclipse of the moon 
and sun, to bury in the ground a piece of gold, if it bo but one mds/m, 
as an oblation. 

Works have been written on each of these four kinds, detailing the 
causes, symptoms, and remedies of these actions. I have but adduced a 
little as an exemplar of much by way of illusration. 

Svara^ 

Is the extraordinary science of predicting events by observing the 
manner in which breath issues from the nostrils. The expiration of breath 


1 Bach of tho Zodiacal signs has pe- 
culiar qualities, and these have been 
tabulated by AlbirCiui, from tho Laghu- 
jdtaiiam. The cardinal points of Hindu 
astrology, as ho observes, are the plan- 
ets, zodiacal signs and the houses. The 
nature of tho aspect of every sign de- 
pends upon the nature of tho <i*>Qenden8 
which at a given moment rises above 
the horizon. The aspect between one 
sign and the fourth or eleventh follow- 
ing, is a fourth part of an aspect : that 
between one sign and tho fifth or ninth 
following, is half an aspect j between the 
sixth and tenth, three quarters, and be- 
tween a sign and the seventh following, 
a whole aspect. If a planet stand in 
signs which in relation to its rising, are 
the 10th, 11th, 12th, 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
signs, its nature changes for tho better : 


if in other signs for tho worse. Tho 
Houses indicate severally, various parts 
ol tho body, future events as to life, 
property, disposition, tho inflnoucos of 
particular planets and Zodiacal signs, 
Ac. Some of the signs are male and 
others female alternately from Aries to 
Pisces. Tho first half of each male 
sign is unlucky, as under tho influence 
of the sun which produces males, while 
the second half is lucky under the in- 
fl^lenco of the moon which produces fe- 
males. Women are indicated by tho 
seventh House which is under the in- 
fluence of Saturn, as Abul Fazl rightly 
observes. 

8 In Hindi sttr. Tho word signifies 
sound or musical tone, or air breathed 
through the nostrils. 
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from the nostrils is in three ways. The first is when it comes principally 
from the left nostril, and this they ascribe to the influence of the moon. 
It is then called Jf/d (vital spirit), or Ghandra-nddi.^ The second is chiefly 
from the right nostril, and is called Pingala (sun, or fire) and Sdrya-nddi, 
The third is when the breath issues from the nostrils equally, which is 
styled Sushumnd and also Sainbkil-nddi. This is attributed to the influence 
of Mahddeva, 

Experts in this science distinguish the excess or even breathings by 
placing the thumb beneath the nostril. Two and a half gharis is tlio 
time usually allotted to the two former kinds. The third occupies the time 
taken to pronoujice a long vowel (guru), that is, a prolated vowel, as in md, 
thirty-six times. From the iirst titid called pariivd^ to the third tltldf 
the order of breathing is the Ghandra-nddi^ followed by the Surija^ 
nddi for the same period, and, so on, alternately, to the end of the month. 
Some authorities regulate the order by weeks, allotting Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday to the Surga-nddij and Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday to the Ghandra-nddi : others, according to the sun’s course through 
the Zodiacal signs, beginning with Aries for the Sdrija-nddi breathings, 
Taurus for Ghandra-nddi^ and so alternately through the signs to the close 
of the yefir. Others again take the retardation of the moon in the 
Zodiacal signs in tho same manner. All are however agreed that irregu- 
larity in the prescribed order is productive of temporal misfortune. 
If tlio intermission continue for two or three days, quarrels will ensue ; 
if for ten days, a misfortune will befall the wife ; if for fifteen days, 
a severe illness will disturb the happiness of the house. Sliould it 
last for a mouth, the brother will die. If the S^'frga-nudi breathings 
are in excess for one day and niglit, tho man will die after tho expira- 
tion of a year. If this anomaly continues for two and three days at 
a time, ho will live a year for every day after the close of tho year, accord- 
ing to the number of days. But if it continue for ono mouth, ho will die in 
a month. If the excess of tho Ghandra-nddi be a day and night, the man 
will fall ill after the expiration of the year, and in tho same way, accord- 
ing to the number of days, aftc,r tho close of the year, his sickness will 
continue. If the irregularity last for ono mouth continuously, ho wift be 
ruined in estate. If tho excess of Sushumna continues for ten days, the man 
will dio at the entry of the sun into Aries. If Ghandra-nddi last this 

1 Abul Fazl transliterates Ghandr-ndri » A lunar day, or tho thirtieth part of 

and SarUJ-ndri, as in Hindi. Ndri, or a whole Innation, the first of which is 
properly, Nd(h, signifies in Sanskrit any called par nvf?, Soo Vol. II, p. 17. 

tubular organ of the body, vein, Ac, 

30 
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period, periuvbation of mind and sickness will ensue. If Ohandra-nddi 
continues in operation throughout sixteen days after the entry of the Sun 
into Aries, symptoms of sickness will supervene. When the Sun is in 
Scorpio, if Chandra-nadt continues in operation for two or five days, the 
man will die in eighteen years, but if the Sun be in Virgo, in fifteen years. 
All are agreed that if at sun-rise, cither Snrya-nddi or Chandra^nddi be 
operative, and the reverse of cither at its setting, good fortune will result, 
otherwise a calamity will ensue, and if the Chandra-nddi breathing be 
reversed in four ghaf'isj it is a sign of the occurrence of fortunate events. 

According to the varied coTiditions of hours, days, Zodiacal signs, 
planetary movements, and manner of breathing in the throe ways, divers 
events attended with joy or sorrow and other circumstances may be pre- 
dicted. The Silrya-nddi and Chandra-midi are each five-fold, and each 
division is named after one of the five elements. In two gharis and a half, 
twenty are allotted to air; thirty fola to fire; forty paZa to water; 
fifty pa/s to earth ; and ten to ether.^ Some however give five pals to 
ether, ten to air, fifteen to fire, twenty to water, and twenty-five to earth, 
which are altogether equal to a ghari and a quarter. When this revolu- 
tion is completed, the recurring series begins with earth, followed by water, 
fire, air and ether. Some suppose one ghari to be allotted severally to the 
elements of earth, water, fire, air and ether, and each element is distin- 
guished by the manner of tho breathing. If it rise upwards, it apper- 
tains to the clement of fire ; if laterally and not beyond the measure 
of four fingers’ breadth, to that of air; if it descend, to that of water, 
its motion being sensible at a distance of twelve fingers. If the impulse 
be^on a level with the nostril, neither upwards nor downwards, nor high 
nor low, and extending to a di.stance of eight fingers, it belongs to ether. 

In what relates to tho particular conditions affecting human actions, 
this science also furnishes information. Repose betokens the elemental 
influence of earth ; love of ..onsual pleasures and interior coldness signifies 
that of water ; anger and the conditions that dispose the good inclinations 
of men to evil are the result of tho fiery inflnenco ; and that of ether pro- 
duce states of divine contemplation, anddhe emptying of the interior soul 
of extraneous affections. 

They also erect a gnomon on a level surface of ground, and fake the 
extent of its shadow according to determinate finger-measures, counting the 
length of one finger for Sunday, two for Monday, and so on, up to seven 
fingers for Saturday. To this they add twelve more and divide the whole 


i Two and a half gharis minuteS; and a pal is equal to 24 seconde. 
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into five parts. If no digit-index i« left, it is ascribed to etlier ; if one, 
to air ; if two, to fire ; if three, to water ; and if four, to earth. 

Another practice is to insert the two thumbs in the orifices of the 
ears, and to close the mouth with the little and fourth fingers of each hand, 
while the middle fingers press each nostril, and the corners of the eyes 
are drawn down by the fore-fingers, and the glance is directed between the 
brows. A spherule then becomes visible. If it have a quadrangular shape, 
and as if liquescent, it appertains to the element of earth ; if it be the 
shape of a half-moon, and incline to white and appear hard and cold, it 
is of water ; if it be round, bright, hard and black, and variously spotted, 
it is thought to belong to the element of air ; if triangular and luminous, 
to that of fire, and if no spherule bo visible, it is the effect of ether. 

Imparting instruction, donations, visiting religious teachers and guides, 
repairing to the presence of idols, entering a city or house, and other parti- 
culars of movement and change of place, and (according to one opinion), 
undertaking a journey into a foreign country (anfi in accordance with 
general custom), buying and selling, the antidotes to various poisons, the 
repelling of ominous stellar influences, conditions of friendship, culling medi- 
cinal plants and herbs in the woods, operations in alcliemy, works relating to 
Yoga and other duties of the same gracious character, are believed to 
bo most salutary during the Chandra-nddi period ; while entering the 
presence of kings, and undertaking war are best during the 8drya~midL 
111 the Chandra-iHitfi times, in battle, the enemy should bo engaged from 
the left; during the Sttrya-nddi^ from the riglit. Bodily safety is gene- 
rally ascribed as dependent on the particular side of the breathing. 
The conquest of a province and (according to one opinion) travelling in 
one’s own country, eating, sexual intercourse, bathing, imprisonment, with- 
drawing from any work, obstructing another’s affections, and the like 
inauspicious actions, are suitable to the Sdrya-nddi. In the Si(>shimnd pe- 
riod, no work is undertaken. 

All works of an auspicious nature are undertaken under the influ- 
ence of the elements of water and earth, while those that are to be dura- 
ble are cliosen with reference to ^the elements of fire and air. No good 
work is ascribablo to ether. When proceeding to any place, tliat foot is 
first lifted on whichever side the breathing is greatest, and if a person 
meets a superior to whom reverence is duo, or from whom ho expects to 
receive a favour, he takes care in his movements to keep that personage 
on the side on which he himself breathes;^ but an evil-disposed person, or 
a creditor, and the like, should be kept on the noii-rcspiratory side. They 


1 The j after in this sonteuco is an error and should be omitted. 
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also say that upper and forward situations are dominated by Chandra-nddif 
and those inferior and behind, by Surya-nddi, and in botli cases the parties 
must continue in their several positions till the action is concluded. 

Answers to wquirers. 

Should any one inquire whether a child about to be born, will be a 
boy or a girl, the person questioned must ascertain from which of his own 
nostrils the breathing is greater. If the questioner bo on that side, he 
will gladden him with the news of a son ; if not, ho will reply that 
it will be a girl. If he breathes equally through both nostrils, there 
will bo twins. If it should so happen that during the inquiry, he 
should breathe through one nostril more than another, ho will predict 
the extinction of that life. Another opinion is that if the questioner 
stand on the Chandra-nddi side, it will be a girl ; if on the Surya-nddij 
a boy, and if the breathing bo of the kind Snshnmnd^ an hermaphro- 
dite, Some say that the times referrible to the elements of earth and 
water, indicate a boy, and those of fire and air, a girl, and ether implies 
death. If the inquiries relate to matters concerning study, tuition, 
marriage, menial service or its employment, attendance on tlie great, and 
buying and selling, the element of water prognosticates speedy success ; 
that of earth, more tardy ; of air, the success will be small ; of fire, gain 
followed by loss. Ether shows no benefit. If the incpiiry be regarding 
rain, the elements of earth and water indicate that rain will fall, but in 
the latter there is greater evidence of a plentiful supply to the crops. The 
element of air predicts clouds without rain ; and fire, gentle showers. 
Regarding questions as to crops, water and earth show that they will 
yieid the revenue, and in the latter case a full harvest ; air indicates a 
moderate crop, and fire that it will bo burnt up. No evidence of result is 
shown by ether. Should the inquiry be relative to sickness, and if the 
period be Chandm-nddi^ and the questioner be on the 8nrya~nddi side, or 
vice versa^ the sick person will die, but if ho stand on the Chandra-nddi side, 
the patient will quickly recover. Should the question be made on the Snrya- 
nddi side, the illness will bo protracted, but recovery will follow. Others 
look to the manner of the breathing. If the question bo put during an 
inspiration which is called living breath, it is a sign of life ; but if during 
an expiration, which is styled lifeless breath, tlie patient will die ; in all 
inquiries this rule is regarded. A man bitten by a snake or under 
demoniacal possession, or mauled by a hycena t is accounted among sick 
persons. 

1 That is, a mad hymna, which only in that state is supposed to attack a man. 
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Should the question be regarding invasion by a foreign force : if the 
period bo Chandra-nddi^ and the questioner stand on that side, it in<licates 
an affirmative ; if he stand on the Sdrya-nddi side, a negative. Others 
say that if the times appertain to the elements of earth and water, no 
invasion will occur, but those of fire and air denote an advance. Ether 
gives no response. If the inquiries bo concerning war and peace, 
Chandra-nddi implies the latter, and Surya-nadi the former. Some main- 
tain that the earth-periods predict a seycre engagement and that many will 
bo wounded, while fire, air and ether point to losses on both sides. Water 
signifies a peace. If the question relate to the issue between the querist 
and his enemy, earth implies war, and that many will fall ; fire predicts 
victory to the questioner ; air defeat, and ether his death in the engagement ; 
water indicates a coming peace. If information be sought regarding the 
result of hostilities between defenders of a country and foreign troops, 
Ghandra~nddi denotes victory to the former, and 8urya~7iddi to the latter. 
Some are of opinion that if the questioner stand on the left, and the period bo 
Chandra-nddij if the letters of the name of the questioner be even, he will 
bo successful : if he stand on the right, and it bo Surya-nddiy and the 
number of the letters be odd, victory will rest with the latter. If both 
names have an equal number of letters, and the questioner be on the side of 
the breathing nostril, the former will have the advantage ; if on the side 
of the non-breathing nostril, the latter. 

If information is asked, regarding a person absent, the water-periods 
indicate his speedy arrival ; earth, that he is settled where ho is ; air, that 
he has emigrated to another country, and fire implies his death. Ether 
reveals nothing. If the thoughts of the questioner refer to any subject of 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, earth-periods imply the 
vegetable ; water and air, the animal, and fire, the inorganic and mineral ; 
the ether-periods point to the absence of these thoughts from the mind of 
tho questioner. 

Such is this strange account, of which let the foregoing suffice : — 

A'gama 

is a doctrinal treatise on incantations relative to things that will pro- 
duce advantage or repel hurt, increase knowledge and remedy diseases, 
augment wealth, destroy enemies, cement friendship, secure conquest and 
advance good government, and the like. 

S'akuna 

or augury,^ is the extraordinary art of predicting events from tho motions 

i The word signifies n bird iu general, dered, kite, vulture, and sometimes a 
and has no precise application to any hen-sparrow, 
particular kind, though it is loosely ren- 
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of birds. Their song, their silence, their movements and reposo, and 
indications of pleasure and sadness, and similar signs, discover the present 
and the future. There are many in this country who are skilled in this 
important science. One day, in a royal preserve, two mamas ' sat perched 
side by side chirping low together. His Majesty deigned to inquiie the 
subject of their converse from an expert in this divination, who replied 
that were he to reveal their confidence to his Majesty, he would not be 
believed. The male desired to pair while the female excused herself. It 
was not improbable that if the nest were searclied stains of blood would bo 
found. On examination being made, his words were found to be true. 
The sooth-sayers of Hindastan foretell future events cbietty by means of 
five methods, the stars, breathing from the nostrils, augury, incantations, 
and kevala 2, which is divination by the throwing of dice, and it comprises 
various other kinds of prognostication. 

S^MUDRTKA 

( 

or Palmistry, predicts events from observation of the character of the 
members of the body and their movements, and from lines and marks, and 
the results are generally accurate. 

GiCauDA s 

is a science treating of snakes, scorpions, and other venomous ro])fciles, the 
effects of whose injuries it averts. By reciting incantations and repeating 
the genealogical descent (of the person affected) and praising his ancestry, 
the animal is made to appear. An extraordinary circumstance is tlie 
following : — They take an old snake of a particular kind, and after certain 


1 Acridofhercs tristis. Tho word is sdr 
in tho Persian, a starling. Tho Slurnua 
vulgaris^ or common starling, is tho teliyd 
maind. 

* This word in the Pataiijula system 
signifies tho isolation of tho soul from 
the bondage of all worldly tics {Kaiva- 
li/a). With the Jainas, Kevala signifies 
the pure unalloyed knowledge such as 
ascetics seek by pcuanco Tho definition 
of Abnl Pazl I can nowhere discover. 

8 This is tho name of tho 17th Parana 
relating to tho birtli of Garnda, the my- 
thical bird or vulture, half-man, half- 
bird, on which Vishnu rides. He is tho 
king of birds, descended from Ka^yapa 
and Vinata, a daughter of Haksha, and 
a great enemy of serpents j a hatred in- 


herited from his niotlicr, who had quar- 
relled with lier co-wife Kadru, tho mo- 
ther of serpents. Ho is roproseiited as 
having the head, wings, and ttdons of an 
eagle, and the body and limbs of a man, 
and has many names and epithets. Ac- 
cording to tho Mahabharata, his parents 
gave him liberty to devour wicked men, 
bat he was recommended not to touch a 
Brahman. Curiosity, or hunger, how- 
ever, once prevailed, and ho is said to 
have swallowed a Brahman and his wife 
together ; but liis throat was so burnt 
in the act that he was glad to disgorge 
thorn. It is probably this ciroamstance 
which gave rise to the practice men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl. 
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incantations they make it bite a Brahman. When the poison works, the 
man becomes senseless, in which stato he answers any questions put to 
him, and those prove correct. The Hindu sages believe that during the 
Kali cycle, nothing can be more true than these revelations of the unknown, 
and several works containing these answers are still extant. 

iNDRA-JiCliA 

is the art of sorcery, of magical spells, and sleight of hand. The wonders 
performed by these means are beyond the power of expression. 

RASA-VrPYif 

or Alchemy, is the science of the fusing of mercury {rasa), gold, silver, 
copper, aiid the like. It is by this art that the elixir, or philosopher’s stone, 
is produced, 

Ratna-paiuksuI 

is the art of testing jewels and precious stones of various kinds, and treats 
of their production, properties, value, and kindred subjects. 

Kama-sastka 

treats of the generation of the human race. 

Saititya 

or rhetorical composition, is a science comprising various kinds of knowledge. 
It sets forth the sliades of signification in words, appropriateness of expres- 
sion, and solecisms of language. They hold the Supreme Being to be its 
author. The meaning underlying a word is said to be four-fold: — (1). 
S'akfi ( 'power of a word), is denotation and its conventional relation to tho 
thing designated. (2). Lakshand ( indication), ^ communicates tlie applied 


1 This term is tlins explained in tho 
Sdhitya Darpatia, by ViiSvanathaKavirsija, 
to which work Abul Fazl is apparently 
indebted for his information. ‘The 
power by which in sneh an expression 
as “ tho impetnons Kaliiiga,” a word such 
as “ Kaliiiga,” incompatible with tho epi- 
thet ‘ impetuous,’ if taken in its own 
sense of a particular country on tlto 
Coromandel coast, causes one to think 
not of tho country, but the men connected 
therewith .... this power communica- 
ted to it, other than that which belongs 
to it naturally, is called Indication. Of 
this element in tho drama there are 6 
kinds. The treatise olasses a word ac- 
cording to the three -fold accident of its 
function, as Expressive, Indicative and 


Snggestivo. Tho ejcpresticd meaning is 
termed Vdchyn, conveyed to tho under- 
standing by the word’s denotation {abhi- 
dha, literally, power or sense of a word) as 
a ‘cow,’ or ‘horse;’ tho ?Heaain(/ indicated 
is held to bo convoyed by tho word’s indi- 
cation, lakshand, as above explained : 
tho meaning suggested {vyangya)^ is con- 
veyed by tho word’s Suggestion {vyaii- 
jand). “Indication” has a further 
eight-fold subdivision, into pure (siiddha), 
and qualitative (gauna), which latter 
Abnl Fazl classes separately, though 
acknowledging, later on, its inclusion by 
some authors under the second head. 
V. p. 16 and ff. of Framadli Dasa 
Mitra’s translation of. the above treatise. 
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meaning desired. (3). Gauna^ (qualitative), illustrates figuratively the 
thing compared. (4). Vyanjand (suggestion), is to say one thing and 
mean another which has no apparent application. As, for example, a 
woman sent her maid-servant with a message to call her husband who, 
when she entered his private apartment, used criminal familiarity with 
her and sent an excuse by her for his not returning. When she took 
back the message, from the pallor of her face and the obliteration of 
her marks of sandal-wood and coUyrium, and of the colour (from her 
lips), the wife understood what had really occurred. Though much 
pained, she showed no signs of it in her speech, but said, — ‘ You are 
speaking an untruth ; you never went to fetch him, but you went to 
the banks of the stream and bathed, for the collyrium is no longer round 
your eyes nor the sandal- wood unguent on your person.’^ By this delicate 
irony she discovered her knowledge of what had taken place, and her 
own distress of mind.^ 

Some consider the figurative sense (ganm), to belong to the second head, 
and they describe with peculiar force and elaborate detail all that makes 
for literary ornament and grace of expression. It is held to be the 
highest form of dramatic poetry, of rhetorical art, and metrical coraposi- 
tion.2 This science also comprises the Navai'asa^^ or the nine sentiments, 
which inspire universal interest. The first is S'ringdra-rasa (the orotic 
passion), that is, tho mutual alfection of men and women, and all that relates 
to their union and separation. Secondly, Hdsya-rasa^ mirth of various kinds. 
This is produced, they say, by variations in person, speech, action and 
dress. It is three-fold: — 1. Smita, (smile), a slight alteration in the 
cheek, eye and lip. (2). Vihasita (gentie laugh), in which the mouth is 
alKtleopen. (3). Apahasitaj laughter accompanied by sound of thovoico.^ 


1 This identical oxamplo oconrs in the 
Sdhitya Darpana, 

8 This refers to Chapters IV and 
V . on what is called “ Suggestive poetry,’’ 
wliich is regarded as its chief beauty. 
The Sanskrit term for this figurative 
style is Dhvani, and it is said by the 
author of the work of this name, 
“ Like a beautiful woman with a single 
member ornamented, tho sentence of 
a good poet shines with ‘Suggestion’ dis- 
played by a single word.”— Sabi tya 
Darpana, p. 160 . 

8 Nauraa in Hindi, as Abul Fazl trana- 


literates. Ho also gives tho following 
Hindi transliterations differing from tho 
Sanskrit forma, Singdr-rasa, HaHi-maa. 
For Bihhataa^ he writes bihhichha. Rasa 
signifies ‘ flavour from the verb ras, to 
taste or relisli, and implies the emotions 
which give a zest to tho representations 
of character. S'rinpara is from Siringa, a 
horn, and moans the budding of love. 
S. D., p. 111. 

^ A fourth division is mentioned in tho 
S. D., viz.f Atihasitat convulsion of laugh- 
ter, where tho limbs lose all control. 
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Thirdly, Karma-rasa, pity or regrot, as at the loss of a friend or pro- 
perty. Fourthly, Baudra^ anger. Fifthly, Vira (heroism), the admira- 
tion produced by acts of munificence, clemency and valour. Sixthly 
Bhaydnaha^ terror. Seventhly, Btbhatsa, aversion. Eighthly, Adbhuta, 
wonder, as at the sight of any (extraordinary) object. Ninthly, 
Santa (quietism), the tranquillity that comes of knowledge and the 
indifference which regards friend and foe as alike. Of these they make 
various sub-divisions and illustrate them by delightful examples.^ 

The relations between the sexes are also considered in this branch of 
knowledge, and the passion of love amply discussed. In Iran and Turaii, 
this affection chiefly subsists between men ; in Hindustan and Hijaz, be- 
tween men and women. Devotion to the female sex is the character- 
istic of the Arab, while the native of India includes both sexes alike in his 
regard. 

The Hindus term a heroine (in dramatic poetry), ndijika^ and three 
kinds are named. (1). Svlydj (own wife), a vir^xious woman devoted 
to her husband : from modesty she looks neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but only from the corner of her eyes so that her glance is rarely 
seen : her laugh docs not pass beyond her lips and her teeth are not dis- 
closed : she speaks seldom and never loudly : she rarely loses her tem- 
per, and if she bo provoked to anger, it is restrained within her heart and 
docs not appear in her eyes or manner. (2). Parak'iyd, (belonging to 
another), is one who clandestinely carries on an intrigue with other than 
her husband. If a married woman she is called Framllia ; a maiden, 
y ikd. Other classifications of this kind are carried to an indefinite extent.^ 
Sdmdnyd (courtesan), is the property of none, and is concerned only in 
making money. • 

Svtyd is classed under three heads : — ( 1). Mngdhd, (artless), one who from 
her childish age and inexperience goes ^ out-of-doors, and in whom youth 


i A tenth is sometimes .added, vdtsalyaf 
paternal fondness ; but according to 
others there are only eight rasas, the 
last two being omitted. Those affections 
.are snppoBod to lend to dramatic com- 
position its relish and imerest, and ex- 
amples are culled from works that illns- 
trato thoir force and beauty, as for 
instance, Bhava-bhuti’s drama of the 
r/ra-c?iarita exomplifios the rasa of 
heroism, the Mahabharata that of quie- 
tism or tranquillity, &o. Those various 
sontiments .are discussed and evidenced 
31 


by instances from drara.atio poetry, in 
tho Sahitya-darpana. 

* The Sahitya D.arpana gives 384 kinds, 
and alludes to other divisions too nn- 
merouB to mention. 

3 This appo.ars to bo an error. The 
Sahitya Darpana s.ays th.at she ‘ never 
goes out of tho inner apartments, no 
longer laughs unconstrainedly, but prac- 
tises every moment some bashful res- 
traint. Little she speaks,” &c. Versos, 
taken from tho marriage of Prabhdvati 
by the author. 
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begins to grow headstrong, and who may be to some extent conscious of her 
beauty or otherwise, and shrinks from the embraces of her husband. When 
she retires to sJeep, she regards him furtively and pretends to slumber lest 
he should enter into conversation but from fear of him sleeps not. The 
age of such a one ranges from eight to twelve and at times to thirteen. 
(2). Madhya ^middling or adolescent) is one in whom modesty and love 
for her husband are combined in an equal degree. She may speak in anger 
but never thus to her husband. Her age does not exceed thirty- two. (3). 
Pmgalhhd (bold or mature) makes her love and address pleasing to her 
husband and captivates him by her experienced arts. The age of 
this kind extends to fifty-two years. 

The last two are further subdivided into three classes. (1). Dhini 
(constant). If her husband pay attention to another woman, though fired 
by jealousy, she becomes more assiduous in her devotion and service and by 
this means makes him ashamed of his conduct. (2). Adhtrd (capricious). 
Such a one takes no Lotice of his infidelity and holds her peace, but she 
will address him cheerfully so as to cover him with confusion and say : — 
It is strange that while you are wakeful, my eyes glance love and whilo 
you are drunk with wine, my heart is in agitation.^' (3). Dhird Adhtrd, 
is one who unites both these dispositions and sighs to show that she 
understands. Some add a conversation after the manner above indicated.* 

Sviyd is also of two kinds. (1). Jyeshtlui (pre-eminent, eldest), is 
one >>^ho is preferred by her husband above all women. (2). Kanisthd 
(inferior, youngest) is one for whom her husband’s affection is less strong. 

Parakiyd is of live kinds. (1). Guptd (guarded) covers her conduct, 
and skilfully conceals her past indiscretions and her future designs, feign- 
ing plausible excuses. If for instance she has been scratched by her lover’s 
nail, she will say “ I cannot sleep in this room : — a cat chases a mouse, and 
in the scramble gives mo this scratch.” (2). Vidagdhd (adroit or artful). 
By her persuasive speech she acquires influence and her winning mannei‘s 
secure it. (3). LaJishitd (notorious), shows her affection openly and 
without fear. (4). Kula^d (unchaste), has many lovers and retains the 
affections of each without pecuniary considerations. (5). Anmaydnd 
(regretting), is one who from timidity ddes not keep her assignation and is 
fearful lest her lover come and not find her. 

They also class women under eight heads :—(l). Proshita-hhartrikd 
is one ichose husband is abroad, and she is distressed at his absence from 
her, or he is on the point of setting out and she is disquieted by her fears. 


^ This sentence is, I think, connected 
with tlio ono preceding, as I have render- 


ed, and shonld not begin a now para- 
graph as in the text. 
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other opinions subdivide ibis, making nine classes. (2). Khanditd is 
one who is disconsolate at being betrayed by her husband or lover. 
(3). Kalahdntaritd is one who has quarrelled with her lover and is 
penitent and wishes to appease him. (4). Vipradahdhd goes to an as- 
signation but is disappointed at not finding her lover. (5). TJtkd ^ is discon* 
solate at her lover’s not coming, and seeks the cause thereof. (6). Vdsaka- 
sajjd is joyful at the coming of her lover, and is dressed in her ornaments to 
receive him. (7). Svddhma-patikd^ (independent— having her own way), 
is a woman whose lover is obedient to her wishes. (8). Ahhisdrikd^ is 
one who invites her lover, or herself goes to him. 

Another classification of women is of three kinds: — (1). TJltamd 
(best), is ono who is in love with her husband though he show her no 
affection. {2). Adhamd (worst), opposite of the above. (3). Madhy* 
amd (intermediate), is sometimes united in harmony and affection with 
her husband and at times is unfriendly and estranged. 

A further division is four-fold : — (1). Padmi.iiy is incomparable for 
her beauty and good disposition, and is tall of stature. Her limbs are 
perfectly proportioned j her voico soft, her speech gracious though re- 
served, and her breath fragrant as the rose. She is chaste and obedient 
to her husband. (2). Chilriniy is somewhat inferior to the former; is 
neither stout nor thin, has a slender waist and a full bust. (3). S'an* 
khiniy is fat and short, constantly quarrelling with her husband and has 
a violent temper. (4). Hastiniy is repulsive in appearance and manners. 

All these are treated at length, with the particular classes of men 
that are suited to each. Mdna signifies indignation in a woman at mis- 
conduct on the part of her husband. It is of four kinds: — (1). Laghu, 
(trifling), when she gives herself airs at the least caress or endearment^ of 
her husband or lover. (2). Madhya (middling), is when she is estranged 
by some slight provocation. (3). Guru (weighty), when after much 
fond * entreaty on his part, she lays aside her wayward humour. (4). 
Basdhhasa (simulated sentiment), is when she refuses reconciliation. 

The lover or hero (in a drama) is called Ndyaka. These also are 
named suitably to the heroines, but are restricted to three : — (1). Pa/i 
(lord or husband), clioosos in wccftock only a Hindu woman. (2). 
paiiy^ (fioixoi). (3). VaisJiayikay a sensualist. 

Each of these is subdivided into four kinds (1). Annhulay (faith- 
ful), is attached to one woman only. (2). Pakshim (impartial), pays his 


1 Utkar^thitd is the more corroot term 
in the horoio drama for a woman who 
longs oftor hor absent lover or husband. 


8 I read for OwVar^. 

3 Abul Fazl transliterates Upali, and 
for Dhrishtuy Dhishia, 
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addresses to many, and adroitly secures the favours of all. (3). Dhrishta^ 
(cool or impudent), is one whom the heroine in her indignation repels 
while he caresses and flatters her the more. (4). S'a/^a, (perfidious), 

by cunning and simulating aflection wins her heart (though attached to 
another.) 1 

In the treatment of love-episodes, the greatest art is shown in the 
situations of the hero and heroine and the dramas abound with the most 
felicitous passages. 

Sakhi is the term for the usual female confidante on whoso faithful 
service the heroine relies. Her advice and devotion are of the greatest 
comfort. She jests and amuses her mistress and never fails her in the time 
of need. She arranges her ornaments and assists in tiring her. By her 
persuasive representations she removes the misunderstandings between hus- 
band and wife and effects a reconciliation. She is ever ready with her 
counsel and good oflices, and is entrusted with messages. Such a female 
is called dull ; if a man, diita. She is conversant wdth all the mysteries 
of union and separation and is an expert in matters connected with love 
and rivalry. 

In this art the manners and bearing of the hero and the heroine ^ are 
set-forth with much variety of exposition, and illustrated by deligliiful 
examples. The works on this subject should be consulted by those who 
are interested in its study. 


1 These four divisions are subdivided 
into sixteen. The cool or impudent 
lover is thus amusingly exoraplifiod in 
the Sahitya Darpana ‘ Perceiving her 
countonauoe crimson with passion, I 
went near intending to kiss her. She 
spumed mo with her foot ; but having 
humbly caught hold of it, I burst out 
laughing. O my friend, the auger of 


the fair-browed one, 8hoddingtoar8,from 
her then being unable to do anything, 
prolongs, whenever thought of, the am- 
usement of my mind,” p. 69. 

2 Their characteristics are described 
with considerable detail and much un- 
conscious humour in the Sdhitiyu-dar- 
pana, p, 66 and II, Mitra’s translation. 
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is the art of singing, accompanied by music and dancing. The subject is 
treated in seven chapters (adhijaijas). 

The first is Svaradhydya^ on mnsical tone which is of two kinds. 
(J). Andliala^ sound produced without cause (?. c., otherwise than by per- 
cussion). Tliis is considered to be one and eternal. If a man close both 
orifices of his ears with his fingers, he will bo conscious of a resonance, 
and this is signified by the above term. They believe this to proceed from 
and when the consciousness of it becomes habitual and it is heard 
without medialc aid, final liberation (muJcU) is then attained. (2). Ahata, 
sound produced by a cause, which, like speech, is accounted a rpiality of 
air and is produeed by percussion and protrusion. They say tliat in each 
of the three locations of the alidoiiKui, the throat, and the head, twentj^^-two 
fibres or chords have been divinely created. The primary movement of 
air is from the navel, and the volume of sound produced depends upon 
the strength or softness of the initial force exerted. 


• Tlio doctriuo of llio vital airs lias 
already preceded in the account of the 
schools of Hindu philosoiiliy. The abdo- 
men is supposed to bo the seat of the 
fire which keeps np the heat of the body, 
and this fire is surrounded and retained 
in place by the airs called Sawnua, In 
the Patahjala system, by the subdual of 
this air, tlio perfected Yoj^in appears 
illuraiiicd by the radiance of the Ham© 
which thou eseajies from the body. 
The same internal heat plays an impor- 
tant part in the production of the voice. 
According to Rajah Sir Sourindro Mohuii 
Tagore, in his pamphlet, “TheTwonty-two 
Musical S'rntis of the Hindus,” when the 
animal soul wishes to speak, the mind 
acts on the abdominal hre which mixes 
with the vital air pervading the liga- 
ment known as Brahma GrantJii, below 
the navol. This vital air thus expands, 
Causing in tlio navel the ati siiksluna 
ndda, or the very minuto sound ; in tho 
chest, the sukshma or tho ininuto ; in 
the throat, tho pmhta, or the developed ; 
in the head, tho apushta, or suppressed j 
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and in the mouth, krifrhna, or arti- 
fieial. Comieeted wiili or based upon 
these chords, arc the twenty-two nrutis^ 
or particles of sound sensible to the ear, 
which are essential to tho formation 
of tho Hindu or heptachord. 

Tlie voice is distinguished according 
to its Grama^thdiia or tho appropriate 
oi’gans concerned in its modulatiorA as 
maadra, madliyn, and tarn. Tho lirst 
is supposed to i>roceed from tho chest, 
the second from tho throat, and the 
third, or tdra, from the head, varying 
in quality and pitch according to its 
place of origin : tho throat-voice vi- 
brating twice as rapidly as tho chest- 
voice, and so on. In each of these 
places there are twenty-two srutU, and 
as tho compass of tho voice is limited 
to within three octaves, the s'riitis of 
tho lowest are said to belong to tho 
nutndra-sfhdna, or mandra octave, those 
of tho middle to tho mndhya, and those 
of tho highest to tho tdra. Thus, the 
Hindu SaptBca, is divided into 22 in- 
tervals, or Crufts mathematically equal 
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They considor that the fifth, sixth, eighteenth and nineteenth chords 


or nnequal accordingly as the scales are 
barmonical or of equal tomporameut ; 
in the former case, the series rises by 
geometrical progression, four tndis being 
allotted to the major tones, throe to the 
minor, and two to the semi-tones, indi- 
cating that a semi-tone is half a major 
tone, and tho minor ihreo quarters of tho 
major tone, or one and a half times the 
Bomi-tone. Its serial progression obvi- 
ously r(‘HO?nbles to a great extent tho 
enharmonic genus of tho Creeks. That 
tho sn(fi,s are capable of exact musical 
expression, lias been denied by Mr. C. D. 
Olarko in his woll-kiiowu article in tho 
Calcutta Bev’uuo (No. CXVI. of 1874) 
in >vhich ho eoraplaina of tho want of 
a precise definition of tlio term and of 
tho vibration number of tho intervals. 
Ho shows that tho intervals between 
C and D and A and II, measured by 
the ratio of their vibration number, 
are harmonically the sumo, viz., ns 1 to 
f, while ilie interval betw'ceri (.1 and A is a 
little less, viz., 1 to ; and taking tho 
tone from C to D as 4 ^rutis, from G to A 
as 3, and A to B as 2, be asks, — What fs 
a ^'-nti ? — Ilia error lies in starting with 
the Hd as 0 instead of as D,bc(?auso by tak- 
ing the former as tho tonic of the 8hn)Ja 
grdma, ho turns a minor into a major in- 
terval and a semi-tone into a minor, it 
being of importance to remember that 
tho notes of the Hindu Shnrja when 
being termed of four or other number of 
^nifis, represent the intervals from their 
immediate lower notes and not the high- 
er. The neglect of this condition has 
been the capital source of all tho mis- 
takes made in regard to tho scales and 
tho modes. Therefore the interval be- 
tween G and A which he rightly says is 
a little less than between C and D, 
according to Western computation, is 
not BO in the Sanskrit Sharja scale, 


but only in tho Madhyama which latter 
tallies almost exactly with the Kng- 
lish scab’, assuming of course that D 
and no C is tho noto corresponding 
to sit. Tho Mndhyama-fjrdma dilTora 
from tho SJtnrja in tho note pa only 
which is one £ruti lower in the for- 
mer than in tl»e latter. Gaudhdra^ 
grama has ga and ni of fonr irutis, mn, pa, 
dha, sa, three ^rntia and ri of two. 
This was rarely or never employed. 
{?ir S. M. Tagore maintains that the per- 
fect modulation of i lic.so delicate intervals 
is neither imjiracticahlo nor dillicult, ami 
is constantly performed by practised 
singers. Tlio ].>oint can bo dociihnl, not 
by tho mathematician, hut by ii fine car 
tx'aincd to this modulation. A nomon- 
cluiiire of Hindu technical terms, in tho 
language of Western Music, is still a de- 
sideratum. It is strange that, though 
the £ruti)i form thoba.sis of Hindu Music, 
Ahul Fazl (iocs not tmmtion tho term 
nor allude to them except by implication 
as vocal chords in tho human frame. 

Tho SVufis are personified as Nymphs, 
and have each their namo, though vary- 
ing in difrercut writers. Tho 21 vinr» 
chhnnds, wlu’ch also fday an important 
part in Hindu ]\Iusic, are omitted by 
Abnl Fazl. They have been confounded 
with tho irutis even by native musi- 
cians and were nob correctly understood 
by Sir W. Jones. Mr. Patterson’s errone- 
ous view of thorn is their use to the learner j 
teaching him to rise and descend by tones 
and Bomi- tones and greater intervals. 
Captain Day (“Music of Sontbem In- 
dia”) states at p. 23, that it is doubtful 
what these murchhands signified, and at 
p. 39, he defines them incorrectly. Ac- 
cording to tho SangUa Ratnakdra, (Ed. 
Vedantaviigisa and Ssrada Prasiidn Gh(5- 
sha, p. 61) tho seven different orders in 
the succession of intervals in each of 
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are mute and the remaining eighteen are classed under the seven primary 
notes in the following order : — 

(1), Shadja^^ is taken from the note of the peacock f'and extends to 
the fourth chord). (2), Rishahha^ is taken from the note of the Papihd 
(Coccystes Melanoleiicos), and beginiiing after the fourth chord (omitting 
the fifth and sixth), extends from the seventh to the tenth. (3). Gan- 
dhdra, is from the bleating of a he-goat and its compass extends from the 
ninth to the thirteenth. (4). Madhyama^ resembles the cry of the Coolen 
Crane* {Ardea Sihirica)^ and its compass is from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth. (5). Panc/jajjm, is taken from the note of tlie / lo’/Z {Gncnlua 
Indicus)^ and is attuned on the seventeenth. (6). Bhaivata^ is like the 
croak of the frog, and its compass extends from the twentieth^ to the 


the three scales or f/nfjuns, causcfl by 
tftkin" each note aa the fun- 

damental, in the nscemiinp: and doa- 
conding seri'^a, werfl known aa mnreh- 
handti. Seven necessarily aro formed 
in each scale and they aro 21 in .all. 
The first mwrchhnnd of the Sharja scale 
begins from sa of the middle hoiWachord 
the second from ni, aTid so on. The first 
of the madhyama scale begins from ma, 
(the initial indicativo of the name, and 
tho characteristic note) the second from 
jfa, ttc. The fir.at of tli(3 (hindhdra be- 
gins similarly from ga, the second from 
ri and so on. They are therefore simply 
sneh changes of scalo as would be ana- 
logons to onr diatonic series taken suc- 
cessively first from 0, then D, E, F, 
A’ic. This is called ^uddhn^ ^im|>lo or 
nnmixed, and omitting tho (hhtdhdra 
scale as little or never nsod, fliere aro 
7 miirchhands in each of tho two lovior 
scales or 14 in both, lly the introduction 
of a modification or J'lkriti-svara in the 
ni, the ga, and both ni and ga simultane- 
ously, called respectively IcdknU, san- 
tdra and santdra IcdUaii, throe diftoront 
sets or modifications of scalo were fur- 
nished, each capable, like the simple 
form, of 14 expressions, making 66 mdr- 
chhands in all. These Murchhand.s and 
not tho rdyaa may be said to correspond 


to the Greok modes of Iho ^Enlian, 
I^ydian, Ionic,* Doric or Phrygian, so 
named according to tlie character of the 
sentiments they inspired. Tlie efteet of 
tho different murchhands when played 
on tho sifdra, is very striking. 

I Prononneed Sharja. It means liter- 
ally six-born ; t. e., tho fundamental from 
which the other six notes arise. 

8 According to tho Sangi'fa JDarpana 
tho note is tluit of the Krauucha, or 
heron {Ardea. Jaculafor), 

3 Tho text has eight, which must bo 
an error of for The seven 

notes of tho scale aro represent od by 
tho seven initial syllables of their names, 
after tho manner of Guido’s notation, 
thus : Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, corre- 
sponding to our, ■ - 

D. K. F. G. A. B. C. 

and the 8'ratis ai'ti allotted to tho 
several notes, as follow.s : to Sa, nta, 
and pff, fonr ; to ri atid dha. three; to 
ga and ni, two. The nutliority for 
Abul Fazd’s division of tho vocal choi-ds 
among the notes of tho octavo I have 
not been able to trace. It 'appears 
to bo taken from tho idea of the divi- 
sion of iho 22 strings. Aft-or dividing 
tho heptachord into 22 parts, tho anci- 
ents fixed the 7 notes in different places 
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twenty-second, (7). Nishdda is taken from the sound of the elephant t 
and its compass is from the twenty-second to the third of the next series 
(of twenty-two). Each heptachord occurs successively in each series, and 
in the third, Nishdda, cannot, of course, go beyond the twenty-second chord. 

A system of intervals in which the whole seven notes of the gamut are 
employed, is termed Sam^^uriia. If there be only six, tlio fundamental 
must be one of them, and it is styled Shadava ; if iive, Audava, the funda- 
mental being of necessity one of them. None has fewer than these, but 
the idna which is a separate intonation may consist of two. ^ 


The second is Rdga-vivclcddhydya, 

their variations.^ 

to coiiatruct tlio s<*!il(5S. Aabuming llio 
sound of tlie 4tli slriiij^for m, those of 
the 7fch, 9fch, 13th, 17th, 20tli and 22iid 
were asMigned to the remaininf^ G notes 
and thus tlieir principal or Sharja-gmma 
scale was formed. 

1 The Souffda Darpana deHcri])OS the 

sound as tluit Tna<le by the ole[)hant 
when goaded by its mahoift. Those 
noteti of bir(ls and aniiiials as they aro 
termed, really signify tlic of 

their fi(‘vcral calls arid tlius represent 
tin' number of srufin of the scale-notes 
of wliich tliey boconio ilie cfjuivaloiits. 

2 By the term naghma wliich I have 

remjiered system of intervals, ani/bv/Jm- 
iid must bo meant. Each murcLhand is 
said to be samphrna, or complete, when 
all seven notes aro employed, and nsam- 
ininja wlien defective. When Avanting 
one it is called Shadnva and 

wanting two Audava Ill the 

milrc}ihan(U of Shorjn, .sn, ri, pa, ni, 
and in those of Madhyama, su, ri, ga, 
used to bo omitted one at a time, to 
make Shddai t Murchhandfi which were 
49 in number, ru., 28 of Sharja and 
21 of Madliyama. The Audari mur- 
chJuiiids of Sharja were formed by omit- 
ting sa, pa, or ri, pa, or ga, ni, and 
were therefore 21. The omission of ri, 
«nd dha, at one time, and at another of 
ga and ni, formed the twelve Audavi 


divers iiiusicul compositions and 


'nuh-i'hhnnds of Madliyama. The total 
nninher of these latter is therefore 35 
in the tAvo ijrdttKts whicli Avitli the 49 
.s/no/aj IS ni:ik(‘ S I. usavi piinja mih’i hhann.s 
which were called tduns by some authors. 
The various combinations of the differ- 
ent note.s in a vinrchhand , are called 
fihws, eacli, from seven notes to one, 
having a sep, irate name. T)ie aggregate 
comhinatiouH of all these by a process of 
simple arithmeric show a total of 13,099. 

3 rfo T remh'r '* makam’* and “ shnbsih’* 
hy Avhich Abul Eazl signifu's rdgas and 
rd'jinis. Will.'ird and Carey dispute the 
Usual tmnslafion of rdga by mode, and 
Sir rf. ]\r. Tagore coidirms their dis- 
sent by Ids own ; lie says there is no 
corresponding term in English for rdga. 
Carey calls rdga a tune, Avhicli Willard 
di.salloAvs, but Idmsclf givo.s nothing bet- 
ter. IJo shoAVH that various rdjas and 
rdg'un's may bo played on one adjustment 
of frets on the si^ura, wliilo the frets have 
to^ be shifted for others. Tliose frot- 
udjustmonts permit only those tones to 
be sounded which aro proper for the mode 
to which the frets have been transferred 
and cacli adjustment, called tlidih, or a 
frnmo-Avork, ho would style ‘ mode.* 
Several rdijinU, by a varied order of sno- 
cessiou, may be adapted to the same fhd(h, 
but they must belong to it and cannot be 
played but on their proper thdth which 
dotormiiios the relative distances of the 
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Their origin is ascribed to Mahddeva and (his wife) Pdrvati, The 
first-mentioned had five mouths,* from each of whicli issued a melody in 
the following order : — 

(1). ^ri-rdga. (2). Vasanfa, (3). Bliaimm. (4). Pafichama. 
(5). MegaJi, (6). Naia-Nardtjana was produced by Pdrvatu Each of 
these six modes is called in Sanskrit Bdga, and they are reckoned the 
primary orders of sounds. Each of them has numerous variations. 

The S'rt-rdga has the whole seven notes {sampurna) of the gamut. In 
this, Ttishahlia has a compass to the eighth chord, Gundhdra to the tenth, 
Madhyama to the thirteenth, and Dhaivata to the twenty-first : Nishdda is 
allotted but one. And in like manner other changes occur throughout 


all the modifications. 

1. YaJIIATIONS of S'K*i*10\(JA 
Ganri. (4). Koddri, (5), Madhu^ 

Bounda of tlio hoptiiohorcl, wliilo tlio 
rdija disposes tlieir succession ami marks 
tlicir principal cfFt.cfc. From an able 
article in the Cal. Jiov., CXXXVII. of 
187}), by Sarada Prasdda Glidsha, the 
learned co-editor of the San^ita Ratna- 
kara, to which I am already indebted 
for tlio substance of this information 
on the murchhands and 1 borrow 

tlio following explanation of tho rdga. 
It is deliiied as a musical composition 
consisting of not less than live notes of 
a MuKciiifANA (mark this term) in accor- 
dance with certain rules with a view 
to a particular aesthetic effect. The 
chief rules arc that a note is assumed 
with wliich the Ilaga begins. This is 
called graha ; another with which it 
must invariably end, called iiydsa ; a 
third, which is tho tonic or predomi- 
nant, repeated oftenor than tho others, 
and perhaps more noticeable also in tho 
tiinej and called n/tm or hddl : a fourth, 
which is 9 or 13 smtis above or below 
tho bad!, used almost as frequently and 
termed samhddi. A rag a differs from 
another consisting of notes of a differ- 
ent murohhand, when a bddi, sambddi or 
graha, &o., in tho one is not the same 
in the other. Other distinctions and 


-(I). Mdlarf. (2). Tirovan'i.* (3)- 
ad h a vi, ( () ) . T dri. 

subtleties of intorebauge and mutila- 
tions of the scale produce countless va- 
rieties of tho rdga. It will be tliua 
seen tliat the rdga depends chiefly on its 
inn rch hand which can produce only rdgas 
in a certain setting, the change of the 
mOrchhand, hddf and altering tho 

class of tho rdga. 

f Tho Saugila Darparga names the par- 
ticular mouths from which tho ltdgaa 
respectively issued. They are repre- 
soiitod as minor deities wedded to their 
five Rdginfs or variations, and tho rist 
of this chapter in the above work treats 
of them and their pictorial representa- 
tions symbolic of tlicir characters and 
seasons. Sir W. Jones considers that the 
fancy of Shakspeare and tho pencil of 
Albano miglit have been finely employ- 
ed in giving speech and form to tlicso 
aerial beings. Were trey trammullod 
by the traditional types of the Sangita 
Darpana, tho genius of both would, in 
my opinion, have failed to raise them to 
any standard of beauty that Western 
ideas could appreciate or recognisb. 

* 1 take the following variants from 
the Sangita Darparga, — Trivand, Kedd- 
rd, and Fahdri. 
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2. Variation- OP Vasanta ; — (1). Desi. (2). Bevagin, (3). Vairdtu^ 
(4). TodL (5). Ldlita. (6). Hinddlu 

3. Variations op Biiairava : — (1). Madhya-niddiK (2). Bhairam. 

(3) . Bdngah. (4). Vardtaka,^ (5.) Sindavt.^ (6.) Punarjheya.^ 

4. Variations of Panchama: — (1). Vibhdsa.^ (2). BhupdlL (3). 
Kdnard,'^ (4). Badhansikd. (5). MalasrL (6). Padltamanjari,^ 

5. Variations of Megua : — (1). Malar. (2). SoratM, (3). Asdvari,^ 

(4) , Kaimld}^ (5). QdndhdrL (6). IlarsingdrL^^ 

6. Variations op Nata Narapana: — (1). Kamodi. (2). Kahjdn,^^ 
(3). AhtrO^ (4). S' nddhandta.^^ (5). Sdlak.^^ (G). Nat-IIaviira.^^ 

Some allow only five variations to each mode and numerous other 
differences occur. Others in place of VasanUiy Pancliama and MegJia, 
substitute Mdlakansika^^’^ Hindola and Blpaka^ and make live instead of 
six variations to eaclv with a few other discrepancies of less importance. 
Others again, in place of the second, third, fourth and liftli modes, have 
Suddlia’-bhairava, Hindola, Desakdra and ^uddha-ndta. 

Songs are of two kinds. The first is called Mdrga or the lofty stylo 
as chanted by the gods and great Rishis, which is in every country the 
same, and held in great rovoration. The masters of this style arc numer- 
ous in the Deklian,^^ and the six modes abovementioned with numerous 


1 Vardti. 

8 Gnrj ari. 

8 Rem. 

A Qiinaltri. 

6 This is a blunder through ignorance of 
Sanskrit from which Abiil Fa/.l’s pandits 
Bhotild have saved him. Tliis list is taken 
from Hanumdn who gives but five Rdiji- 
n{s in the exact order of the imnjcs in 
Abul Fa/d and concludes the fifth in the 

S. n., with the iloka 
^ncfjnrr, %. <?., “ anH (Sindavi, &c.,) are to 
be 'understood as the beautiful wives of 
Bhairava.’* The words in italics have 
been mistaken by Abul Fazl for the name 
of a Rdgxni. 

6 Vihhasahd. 

^ Karnd^i. 

8 Patamanjari. 

8 


10 JunisiJfd. 

It lIarH‘rinf/dra. 

Kalydui, 

13 AblM. 
lA Ndtikd. 
t8 8dlayig{. 

18 Nata lltnnhhlrd. 

17 In tlio S D. the term mala is ex- 
plained as the garland of tlie Imads of his 
enemies worn by this Rdga in his sym- 
bolic representation. His lidginfs are 
To(fl, KamblidvaH, Oauri, OnnaTcri and 
Kakuhhd. Those of Hindota are Vela- 
vaU, RdmahaH, Bern, Patamaugari and 
Lalitd. Those of JHpaka are Kedari, 
Kdnara, DeH, Kamodi and Nd^aka. 

18 According to Oapt. Day (“ The Miisio 
and Alusical Instruments of Soutliern 
India,’* Chap. VIII), from early times 
Tanjore has been the chief seat of 
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variations of which the following aro examples, are held by them to 
appertain to it. 

(1). Surya-prahiki. (2). Fanclia-tdlesvara. (3). Sarvato-hhadra. 
(4). Chandra-prakdsa, (5). Bdga-lcadamha. (6). Jhumara, (7). Svara- 
vartani. 

The second kind is called Den or applicable to the special locality, 
like the singing of the Dhttrpad in Agra, Gwalior, Bari and tho adjacent 
country. When Man Singh ^ (Tonwar) ruled as Kajji of Gwalior, with 
the assistance of Ndyak Baksliu, Macchu,^ and Bhanu, who were tlio most 
distinguished musicians of tlieir day, he introduced a popular style of 
melody which was ai)proved even by the most refined taste. On his death, 
Bahshu and Machliu passed into the service of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat 
whore this new stylo came into universal favour. 

Tho Dhnrpad^ ( Dhruva-pada) consists of four rhythmical lines with- 
out any definite prosodial length of words or syllables. It treats of the fas- 

Music in Southern India, and most of the roy:il ear, that ho was given a 

the chief Kariuitik inusien'ans have cither dress of honour and attaoliod to tho 

lived there or were educated in tho court. Tie subsequently fled to Sultan 

Taujore School. Bahadur who was so rejoiced at hia 

I Scop. 611.11. Vol. I. The fame of tho return that he declared hia every wish 

Gwalior School of Music dates from tlio fulfilled and sorrow banished from his 

reign of this prince. Bakshu continued heart. Bayley notes that the name ia 

at tho court of Bikramajit, tho son of variously written and that it soems to bo 

Miin Singh, and after his doatli entered eitlicr or C/n7/«. Willard mentions 

the service of HajH Kirat of Iv.alinjar, tho following as the most renowned of 

whenco he was invited to tho court of the or masters ; Gopal, a native of 

Gujarat. Blochmanu, who does not tho Dekhan who flourished under Sulpin 

State lus authority, gives tho naino of Alau’ddiu ; his contemporary Amir 

the Gujarat prince as Sultan Bahadur Khu.sraii of Delhi ; Sultan Hosain Sharki 

who roigned from 1526 to l')36. lie was of Jounpur ; Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, 

succeeded by Sultan Mahmiid in the Jind “ Byjoo, Bhoonoo, Pandvee, Buksoo 

latter year. Tho names Iflacchn and and Lolmtig. Tho four following lived 

Bhanu have several variants in tho notes at the time of Rajah Man of Gnaliar, — 

to tho text. They do not appear in Jurjoo, Bhugwan, Dhoondhoo and Daloo.” 

Rlochmarm’s list of musici.'ins at p. Among these names, tlio spelling of 

612. Bayley in hia “ Histo^’y of Gujarat,’’ which I leave unaltered, Bhoonoo and 

speaks of a minstrel called Bacchu Buksoo are evidently the two men! ioned 

attached to Sultan Bahadur's conrt, in the text. His list contains other 

who was taken before Ilnmaydn on the names which I need not hero record, 

capture of Mandu in 1535. The Em- ® Willard calls tho Dhurp>rd the 

peror had given orders for a general heroic song of Hindustan, the subject 

massacre, but being told that this musi- being frequently the recital of the memo- 

cian had not his equal in Hindustan, he rahle actions of their heroes, and also 

was directed to sing and so charmed treating of love and even of trifling and 
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cinations of love and its wondrous effects upon the heart. In the Dekhan 
these songs are expressed in their language by the term Chind^ and consist of 
three or four lines, and are chiefly laudatory. In the Tilanga and Carnatic 
dialects they are called Dhruva, and their suoject is erotic. Those of Bengal 
are called Bangula^ and those of Jounpur, Chufkala^ while the songs of 
Dehli are called kaul and tardna. These last were introduced by Amir 
Khiisrau, of Dehli, in concert with Sdniit and Tatar, and by combining the 
several styles of Persia and India, form a delightful variety. The songs 
of Mathura are called Biahn-pad, (Vishnn-pada) consisting of four, six and 
eight lines, sung in honour of Vishnu. Those of Sind are styled Kami and 
are amatory. Those in tlfe dialect of Tirhut are called Lahchdr), and 
are the composition of Biddyd-pal, and in character highly erotic. In Lohor 
and the adjacent parts, they are called (dihaiid ; those of Gujarat, Jakrid 
The war songs and heroic chants called Karkha, thej^ term Sddara, and 
these consist also of four, six, and eight lines, and are sung in various 
dialects. 

Besides these that have been named, there are numerous other modes, 
amongst which are the following : — 

Sdi'ang ; Bnrhi ; Dhandiri ; TldmkaU; (which His ^Bijesty has 

styled SugJirdl) Sdha; Demkdla and Veadkha. 

The TiiriH) is coWed Praki rnddJnjdiia or a cliapterof miscellaneous rules 
and tre.'its of Aldpa^^ which is of two kinds. (1). the deve- 


frivoloufi toi)ics its origiu he ascribes 
to Kaja Man Singh whom lie calls the 
father of Dhnrpad singers. lie <lea- 
cribes it as liriving four tuhn or strains : 
more correctly, rhythmic cadences or 
lines ns Abal Fazl expresses it. They 
are severally named like the divisions of 
the alflpa in Sir S. M. Tagore’s ‘‘ Six 
Principal Ragas,” p. 39. Two of these 
JJhurpad.'i arc given in the Brajbihar of 
Nfirayan Swarai, one being in the Sararig 
mode. Specimens of others will be fonnd 
in the 8ur 8d(jar of Sdr Das, a contem- 
porary of Akbar. Ghind in the text I 
suspect to bo an error for Chhand, 
(Sansk. Chhandas) a sacred hymn and 
also a mnsical measure; JJhruva signi- 
fies the introductory stanza or recurring 
verse of a poem or song repeated as a 
refrain. Chutkala is a jest or pleasantry 
and these songs resemble probably the 


ancient Fesconiiiiie verses designed to 
catch the coarse ami indelicate humour 
of ^he mob. The 7>i.s7/n/j-prid according 
to Willard, was introduccid by the blind 
(.'/h) poet and musician 8ur Das. Jlis 
name occurs in Bloclmiaiin’s list, p. G17, 
I. Of Sarnit and ’I’atar 1 find no men- 
tion. Some of tlieso singers came from 
Mashhad, Tabriz, Kashmir, and from 
beyond tlie Oxiis. 

t By Willard, Zikri, a much more 
pfobablo namo, as they are on the sub- 
ject of morality. This class of religious 
song was introduced into Hindustan by 
Kaii Mahmud. V. Willard’s treatise on 

The Music of Hindustan.” 

8 Probably to change the ominous 
name, Kurm, signifying stocks for tho 
feet, and Sughrdi, beauty or grace. 

Sir S. M. Tagore explains in his 
‘ Six Principal Ragas,” that it is a prac- 
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lopment of the rdga, commonly termed (in Persian) add and tasarruf, and 
(2). Bupdldpa: which comprises the metrical setting of the words to the 
air and their vocal expression. 

The FOUUTii,or PrahaiulJiddhydya^in on the art of composing a rhythmic 
measure (glta)^ to vocal music. It consists of six members, viz. (1). 
Svaray (notes as 5a, ri, &c., taken at their proper pitch). (2). Viruday 
panegyric. (3). Pada, name of its object. (4). Tendy a cadence of 
notes on a symbolic standard, as teMa, tendy and the modulation of the 
lines. (5). Pdtciy the continuous imitation of sounds (proceeding from 
percussion instruments) as tenay tendy rndvdy &c., from three letters to 
twenty, in a specific order as a supplementary guiding measure. (6). 
Tdkiy rhythm expressed by beat. If the whole six members be present, 
the composition {prahandha) is called medini if one less, it is termed 
dnandini i if two less, dtpani ; if three less, hhdeant, and if four less, 
tdrdvaU ; but with only two it docs not (commonly) occur. 


tico with gingers, before commencing a 
song, to develop the character of the rdga 
by means of gamahof^f and tanas. This 
is called aldpa in which tlie notes pecu- 
liar to tiio rdya arc sung as a prelude 
to show its character. There is no fixed 
rule os to tho time, but it should be in 
general keeping with tho whole move- 
ment. Willard calls it a rhapsodical em- 
bellidlmient which after going through a 
variety of ad libitum passages, rejoins tho 
melody without interfering with it, the 
musical accompaniment keeping time 
throughout,— these passages are not 
essential to the melody but introduced 
as grace notes, according to the fancy of 
the singer, but restricted to the charac- 
teristio notes of tho melody and to its 
time, On account of the brevity of tho 
melodies in general, a singer of preten- 
sions does not go through the song moro 
than once in its simple form, but on its re- 
petition, introduces those embellishments 
to avert monotony, v. Capt. Day’s 
Music of Southern India,” p. 41. 

1 Pada technically is a sentence formed 
of words having a meaning, Tenay 
meaningless words used by singers to 

33 


exhibit the air alone, nnaccompanied by 
words. The six mombors of tho Gita 
may bo thus briefly exemplified ; — 

1st {Svara), sa, ga, r/, sa. 

2nd ( f’iruda), Thou art ray God. 

3rd (Pada), I look to theo. 

4th (Tena), Tena, iia, ie, ua. 

5tli {Pilla), Dha, Dhin, Kath, Thogo. 

6th {Tdla)y beats by hand at equal in- 
tervals. 

The sounds commonly sung arc dha 
hath, thego., dhrigra, ghenn, trikat, <!tc., 
imitative of tho resonance of tho iii- 
strament, as analogous sounds might 
be employed in English. 1 must here 
once moro express my ohligation to 
tho courteous aid of Babu Sarada 
Prasada Ghosha whoso knowledge of 
tho theory of Wostorii, and both the 
theory and practice of Hindu music 
has been at my service both iu his writ- 
ings and his practical explanation of them 
on the instrument of which he seems a 
master. 

8 Abul Fazl writes, inedani and 
dnadani. I follow the S. D. Sir S. M. 
Tagoro makes tala synonymous with 
chhandaSy or metre, and guiding its move- 
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These four adliydyas treat of the various refinements of melody. 

The fifth is Tdlddhydya, on the nature and quantity of the musical 
beats. 

The sixth is Vddyddhydya, on the various musical instruments. These 
are of four kinds. 

(1). Tata, stringed instruments. (2). Vitata, instruments over 
wliicli skin is stretched. (3). Ghana, all that gives resonance by the 
concussion of two solid bodies. (4). iS^iishira, wind instruments. 

The First Kind, or Stringed histrumcnfs. 

Tho Yantra^ is formed of a hollow neck of wood a yard in length, at 
each end of which are attached the halves of two gourds. Above the 
neck are sixteen frets over which are strung live steel wires fastened 
securely at both ends. The low and high notes and their variations are 
produced by tlie disposition of the frets. 

The Vind (Hindi. Bm) resembles tlio Yantra, but lias tbreo strings. 

The Kinnar resembles tbo Vina, but with a longer finger-board and bas 
three gourds and two wires.^ 

The Sar-vind is also like the Vind but without frets. 

The has the finger-board shorter than tho Sar-vind, and a small 

gourd below the upper side, and one steel wire upon whieli all the scales 
may be jilaycd. 

The llabdh^ has six strings of gut, but some liave tw(dvo and others 
eighteen. 


'Fhe beat conforms to the variety 
of tho metro, npon tho rhythmic foot of 
which is based, as with tho Greeks, their 
musical mc.'isnro. ATillard limits tho 
variety of beats now practised to ninety, 
two, the nmsical valiu'S of which ho 
tabulates. Tala, tho rliythm, is not to bo 
confounded with laya, miisicnl time pro- 
perly so called, divided into slow {vil.im- 
hifu), moderate {mndhya), and quick, 
(dru/a), witli which tho bouts accord. 
'J’he bars are measured by mdtras, or 
prosodial quantity of vowels (v. p. 223) of 
which the divisions are explained by Sir 
S. Tagore in his work on the Jidijas, 
p. 44, ff. Cf. Capt. Day’s “Music of 
Southern India,” Chaps. II and IV. 

1 Yantra (Hindi Jantra) signifies au 


instrument of any kind. I do not any- 
whero find mention of a partieular musi- 
cal instrument under this name. 

5* A coloured drawing of this instru- 
ment, as well as of tho IV/nf and most 
of those mentioned in tho text, will l>o 
found in Capt. Day’s snperb volnmo. 
The plates, besides their utility as illn.s- 
trations, are artistically beautiful and a 
description of the instrument accom- 
panies each. Tho Idnnar is called in 
Sansk. Kinnori vtnd, varieties of which 
are dctaili'd in tlio S. Ratnakdra. 

3 This name, if not tho instrument, is 
of Arabian origin. Specimens of the Ra- 
bdb, as well as of the ^(inww,tho lute and 
other instruments are given in Lane’s 
“ Modern Egyptians,” Chap. XVllI. 



The SarmaiuhiV is like the Kdmhi. It has twenty-one strinirs, some of 
steel, some of brass, and some of gnt. 

The Sdrangi is smaller tlian the liahah and is played like the GhicJialc.^ 

The rituik^ called also Snr~haldna, is of wood ahi)nt the length of a bow 
and slightly bent. A string of gut is fastened to it and a hollow cup in- 
verted, is attached at either end. It is played like the Ghichah, but in the 
left hand a small gourd is held whioli is used in playing. 

The A'dhati'^ has one gourd and two wires. 

The Kiufjara^ resembles the Vind^ but has two strings of gut and 
smaller gourds. 

Tho Second Kind of Ivulrnmonts, 

The Fakhdwa}^ is made of a tbi(;k shell of wood shaped like a my- 
I’obolan and hollow. It is over a yaril in length and if clasped round the 
middle, the llugers of tlie two hands will meet. The ends are si little 
larger in circumference tluin the mouth of a pitcbertsind sire covered with 
skin. It is furnished with leather braces which are strained, as in the 
nakam or kettle-drum, and four pieces of wood, under a span in length, are 
inserted (between the shell and the braces) on the left side and serve to 
tune the instrument. 

The Anui] is made of a hollow i)iccc of wood, and might be described 
as two kettle-drums joined at the reverse ends .Tiid their heads covered 
with skin and braced with thongs. 

The DnhalS^ (drum) is well-known. 

Tlie Dhoddti is like tlie Dnhnl but very small. 

Tha Ardhdicaj is Iialf the size of the Atvaj, 

Tlio Jhif, or tsimbourine,' is well-known. ,, 


1 Capt. Day writes the name Srara- 
Mdndaia, and calls it the Konun or In- 
dian Dulcimer, the strings of brass and 
Steel, and occasionally gnt, and played 
with two plectra worn on the finger-tips. 

2 This is a kind of Persian Into. A 
specimen of the (&V/ra?j(/i, or fiddle, will be 
found ill Day. 

^ Var. Adhanti, or Adhoii. 

4 In tho Dictionaries Kimjrt. 

® One of Caj)t. Day’s plates represents 
this drum under the name of tho 
Jtfridrt'Hf; by whicVi it is best known in 
Southern India. Tho two heads are 
tuned to tho tonic, and fourth or fifth. 


The centre of tlie smnllor head is coated 
with a coiupositioii of resin, oil, and wax 
and ail embroidered clolli is commonly 
stU'tclicd over tlie upper side of the sliell 
as an ornament. It i.s benten by the 
liands, finger-tips and wri.sfs, and is wolf 
enough known tbrongluMit India. 

S This is tlie Persian equivalent of tlio 
ordiiniry Dliiil of llindiisLan. 

7 Capt. Day de.si iihes il as an octagon 
frame of wood, about d inches deep and 
3 feet in diameter, covered cm one eida 
witli skill and strained by moans of a net- 
work of thill loathor f hongs. It is struck 
with tlio fingor« of tho right hand, and 
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The Khanjari is a tambourine smaller than the Baf, but with cymbals, 
and its surface is about the size of a pitcher.^ 

The Third Kind of Imlruments. 

The Tala is a pair of brass cymbals like cups with broad mouths. 

Tlie Kath Tala, or castanets, are small and fish-shaped. The sot con- 
sis ts of four pieces, of wood or stone. 

The Fourth Kind of Instruments. 

The Shahndy^ called in Persian Sur7id, 

The JMashhf or bagpipe, is composed of two reeds® perforated according 
to rule and attached ( to the bag). It is called in Persian Nai-ambdn. 

The liFurli is a kind of flute. 

The Fpang is a hollow reed a yard long, the upper part of which has a 
hole in the centre in which a reed is inserted. 

Tuk seye^sTH is ]f^rity(alh^J(i^Ja^ or the art of dancing. 

On the Classes of Singers. 

Having cursorily reviewed the subject of vocal and instrumental 
music, 1 turn to a brief mention of their musicians. 

The chanters of the ancient hymns which were everywhere the same, 
were called VaikdraSj and their teachers were styled Sahalcdras. The Ka~ 
Idants, or more commonly Kaldvants or bards, are well known, and sing the 
Bhiirpad. 

The piiddlns are the Punjabi singers who play upon tho Dhadda and 
the Kiugara. They cliiefly chant the praises of heroes on the field of battle 
anil lend fresh spirit to the fight. The Kawwdls^ are of this class, but 


a tliin switch hold porpeiidicularly over 
it by the fingers of the left is made to 
Btriko the instrument at intervals, accord- 
ing to the time. It has no cymbals. 

I It is a wooden hoop 8 or 9 inches in 
diameter and 3 or 4 inches deep, bored 
out of the solid. In tho hoop aro three 
or four slits containing pieces of motal 
strung together which clash as tho 
tambourine is shaken. 

8 They aro both Persian words, tho 
ShaJnid, or Shahndi, being literally tho 
king-pipe, a kind of clarion or oboe. 
Tho word Surna is also written 


B Tho smaller of the two pipes is nsed 
to inflate the bag which is made of the 
skin of a kid. It is used merely as a 
drone ; tho holes in tho pipe are wholly or 
partially stopped with wax to tnno tho 
instrument to pitch. The drone is of 
cane, mounted in a stock of the same 
material which contains tho reod. The 
wliolo rood is in one piece. Black wax is 
used to make tho instrument wind-tight. 
It is also called nruti-wpanga. Day^a 
“ Music of Southern India.” Plate XVI. 

A Tho intensive adjectival form from 
haul ( )> and signifies the profos- 

sional chanters and story-tellers. 
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sing mostly after the Dehli and Jounpur style, and Persian verses in the 
same manner. . 

The Eurhiijah men play upon the Euruh, which is also called Awaj^ 
and the women the Tala, and they also sing. Formerly they chanted the 
KarhJia, but nowadays only the Ehurpad, and the like. Many of the wo- 
men add great beauty to their musical accomplishments. 

The Dafzan, or tambourine player. The Dhddlii women chiefly play 
on the Daf and the Dithul, and sing the Dhurpad and the ^oldd on occa- 
sions of nuptial and birthday festivities in a very accomplished manner. 
Formerly they appeared only before assemblies of women but now before 
audiences of men. 

The Sezdah-tdlL The men of this class liavo large drums, and the 
women, while they sing, play upon thirteen pairs of talas at once, two being 
on each wrist, two on the joint of each elbow, two on the jiiiictiou of the 
shoulder blades,* and two on each .shoulder, one on the breast and two on 
the fingers of each hand. They are mostly from Gujarat and Malwah. 

The Nafwas exhibit some graceful dancing, and introduce various styles 
to which they sing. They play upon the Pakhdwaj, the Baldb and the 
Tdla. 

The Ktrtaniya are Brahmans, whose instruments are such as Tvere in 
use among the ancients. They dress up smooth-faced boys as women 
and make them perform, singing the praises of Krishna and reciting his 
acts. 

The JOhagatiya have songs similar to the above, but they dress up in 
various disguises and exhibit extraordinary mimicry. They perform at 
night. ,, 

The Bhahvayya^ resemble the last-named, but they exhibit both by 
night and day. Sitting and standing in the compass of a copper dish called 
in Hindi, thdlif they sing in various modes and go through wonderful per- 
formances. 

The Bhdnd play the Biiliul and Tdla and sing and mimic men and 
animals. 

The IvttUjan; The men of this class play the Pahhdivaj, the Bahdb 
and the Tdla, while the women sing and dance. His Majesty calls them 
Kanchanis.^ 


1 The words used are and \JidS 

both of which signify shoulder-blado. I 
am unable to undorstand any other ar- 
rangement of tho cymbals. 

S So the text, but in tho Diction- 


aries, Bhavaiyd, a dancer or story- 
teller. 

3 Tho term is synonymous with (raipa 
iu tho lowest sense of this word, from 
the common profession or practice of the 
class. 
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Tlie Nafs are rope-dancers, and perform wonderful acrobatic feats. 
They play on the l^dla and Buhul. 

The Balin~ruid exhibit their mimicry by day : youths disguise themselves 
as old men so successfully that they impose upon the most acute obser- 
vers. 

The Bdztgar performs wonderful feats of legerdemain and by his 
dexterous conjuring deceives the eye. For instance, one will carry an 
enormous stone on his back, or they will appear to cut a man into pieces and 
then restore him to his natural state. 

Their extraordinaiy performances arc beyond dcsciiption and each of 
them alfects a special style of vocal accompaniment. 

The AJchdrd 

is an entertainment held at night by the nobles of this country, some of 
whose (female) domestic servants arc tauglit to sing and play. Four [)retty 
women lead ofF a dance, and some graceful movements are executed. 
Four others are employed to sing, while four more aecoin})any thorn with 
cymbals: two others play the pa/chdwaj, two the npang, while the Dckhan 
rahdh^ the vind and the xjantm, are each taken by one ])layer. Besides 
the usual lamps of the eutevtainmeut, two women hohlitig lamps stand 
near the circle of p(n*rormers. Some employ moi’c, Tt is more common for 
a band of those naticdsio bo retained in .service who teach the young slavo- 
girls to perform. Occasionally they instruct tlieirown gills and take thorn 
to the nobles and prolit largely by tlio eommereo. 

His ^Majesty has a considerable knowledge of the principles exjdainod 
in the Sa'tujUa and other works, and what .serves as an occasion to induce a 
Icftiargic sleep in other mortals, becomes to liim a source of exceeding 
vigilance. 

Oaja ^dsira 

is the knowledge of elephants and all that concerns their various pecnliavi- 
ties, their care and health and the causes and symptoms of sickness and 
its remedies. 

S'alihotra, 

or veterinary surgery, is the knowledge of all that appertains to the horse 
and its treatment. 

Vdstuka 

is the science of architecture and its characteristics. 

Supa 

treats of the art of cookery and the properties of food. 
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is the science of state-craft. As it behoves a monarch in the governance 
of the interior spirit, to avoid the evil results of desire and anger, similarly 
the administration of temporal affairs is guided by observance of the 
like conduct. The principal occasions of unruliness of desires wliich 
cause the downfall of princes, arc said to be ten: — (1). The pursuit of 
game. (2). Dicing. (‘5). Sleep. (4). Consoriousness. (5k Inter- 
course with women. (6). Singing^ songs. (7). Dancing. (8). The 
society of musicians. (9). Wine. (10). Solitude. 

The chief sources of the calamities of anger are : (1). Confiscation 

of property. (2). Ungraciousness in acknowledgment of benefits. (3). lle- 
traying a secret. (4). Umnindfulness of the service of dependents. (5). 
Abusive language. (0). Unjust suspi(;iou. (7). Taking life without duo 
deliberation, and the like. (8). Publishing the faults ot others. 

It is incuml)ent on monarchs to live free fro»n the baneful conse- 
quences of desire and anger and not to sully tbeir dignity with these 
eighteen sources of crime. If tho}^ arc imal)le to avoid them altogether, 
they should never transgress duo measure iu their regard. They say that 
a prince should be God-fearing, circumspect and just, coTupassionate and 
bountiful, recognising virtue and tlic distinctions of rank and merit. Ho 
should bo courteous in speech, kindly in aspect and condescending in his 
manner. He should be ever ambitious of extending his dominions, and should 
protect his subjects from the exactions of revcimo-otheers, from thieves, 
robbers and other evil-doers. Ho should proportion the puiiisbment to 
the oll’encc and be firm of purpose and yet clement. His intelligencers 
should be appointed from among men of trust and sagacity. Ho should 
never despise his enemy nor be remiss in vigilance nor bo proud of his 
wealth and power. He should not admit to his court venal and corrupt 
designers. A king resembles a gardener and should carry out, in regard 
to bis subjects, the course pursued iu the care of bis garden by the other, 
who puts away thorns and weetls and keeps his flower-beds in good order, 
allowing no depredations from witliout. In the same way a prince should 
transfer to the frontier of his dominions the turbulence of the seditious, 
and free the courts of his palace from their machinations, and allow no 
other evil designers to enter them. The gardener, likewise, from time to 
time, prunes the redundancy of leaf and branch on liis trees, so the king 
should isolate from each other the more powerful nobles whose friends 


1 I am not sure of this interpretation priato, and Viillcr admits this signitioa- 
of From the context, tho tion of iu his lexicon, 

meaning I have given is the most appro- 
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and dependents are dangerously numerous. The gardener also invigo- 
rates his weak saplings with water, and the king should similarly sustain 
with beneficence his impoverished soldieiy. 

The king should choose a circumspect person of exemplary piety, 
courteous in disposition, vigilant, zealous, and masterful, reading the signs of 
the times and divining the intentions of his lord, and ready of speech, and 
in consultation with him, provide for the spiritual and temporal affairs of 
his kingdom. But if he finds himself physically unable to carry on these 
duties, he should entrust their complicated direction to him. In impor- 
tant affairs ho should not consult with many advisers, because the qualifica- 
tions necessary in such cases are fidelity, breadth of view, fortitude of 
spirit, and perspicacity, and the union of these four priceless virtues in any 
one man is uncommonly rare. Although some statesmen of former times 
consulted with men of a different stamp with the intention of acting di- 
rectly contrary to their advice, in the majority of cases this course did not 
answer and many disasters were the consequence, for this special reason, 
that it is difficult to efface from the mind the suspicions aroused by the 
insinuations of cowardly, unprincipled, short-sighted and base men. 
Former princes adopted the practice of selecting from four to eight 
intelligent counsellors with the qualifications above-mentioned, under tho 
presidency of one of their number. The opinion of each of these wns separa- 
tely taken on matters concerning tho welfare of tlie State and the reve- 
nues, after which they wore assembled in consultation and their several 
opinions carefully weighed without disclosing the author. 

Further, a prince is in need of a faithful attendant, a profound astro- 
loger, and a skilful physician. His wMo experience will enable him 
to^sni round liimself with friends, to maintain a well-appointed force, and 
to fill his treasury. He will portion out his dominions and entrust them 
to just and circumspect governors, and unite thorn in a befitting co-opera- 
tion of government. Ho is zealous in tho construction and provision of 
his fortresses and careful in their maintenance. 

With his equals in power ho is on terms of amity and concord and 
exacts tribute from the weak. He sows dissensions in tho armies of one 
more powerful than himself by skilful intrigue, or failing this, he conci- 
liates him with presents. As long as possible he avoids hostilities with 
all, but when war is inevitable, ho enters upon it with fearlessness and 
vigour and upholds his honour. He should consider a prince whose ter- 
ritories are conterminous with his own, as his enemy though he be pro- 
fuse in demonstrations of friendship. With one wliose country is situated 
next beyond, be should form an alliance. With a third more remote, 
be should avoid all intercourse whether hostile or friendly. 
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After the above manner have statesmen laid down rules of govern- 
ment, suggesting approved modes of conduct and enforcing them with 
numerous happy illustrations, all of which are referrible to the qualities 
of wisdom, recognition of merit, bravery, good temper, reserve in speech, 
zeal, and benevolence. 


Vyavahdra 

or 

The Administration of Justice. 

The learned among the Hindus say that litigation in its various kinds 
falls under eighteen titles,^ for each of which there is a separate course 
of procedure, viz, — (1). Non-pjiyment of debt. (2). Deposits. (8). 
Sale without ownership. (4). Disputes in partnership. (5). Reclaiming 
a gift. (6). Disputes between master and servant regarding wages, 
under which head are included labourers and such ai work for hire. (7). 
13cfault of revenue by the cultivator. (8). Rccision of purchaso be- 
tween buyer and seller. (9). Mulcts on herdsmen. (10). Boundary 
disputes. (11). Slander. (12). Assault. (13). Theft. (14). Vio- 
lence with bloodshed. (15). Adultery. (16). Altercation between man 
and wife. (17). Inheritance. (18). Gambling disputes. 

The king in his judicial character must erect his tribunal facing the 
cast. He must conduct the duties of his oflicc in person, and if ho cannot 
always himself attend to them, he must delegate his authority to a wise, 
fearless and painstaking deputy. 

The j)laintiff is termed Vddin and the defendant P rati-vddin. A child 
under twelve years of age may not be snninioncd to court, nor one m^Iio 
is drunk ; nor one crazy, nor one who is sick oj.* engaged in the service of 


1 Abut I^azl’s authority sooma to bo 
the “ Ordinances of Maim ” of which tJie 
8th chapter deals with Civil and Criminal 
law. The 3rd verse runs thus — “ Day 
by day (he should judge) separately 
(cases) under the 18 titles by reasons 
(drawn) from local usago and tbo trea- 
tises.’* Burnell, Ed. Hopkins. The lat- 
ter observes that these titles are not 
part of the original system, of law ; it 
appears only iu tho smfitisy and its later 
development is easily traced. The 
eighteen titles are somewhat differently 
worded in Manu, and I give them for 
comparison. Non payment of debt ; 

84 


pledges ; sale without ownership ; part- 
nership and non-delivery of what has 
been given ; non-p.ayment of wages ; 
broach of contract ; revocation of salo 
(and) purcliase ; disputes between mas- 
ter and servant ; disputes about bound- 
aries ; assault, (and) slander ; theft ; vio- 
lence ; adultery ; the law between man 
and woman ; partition j dicing ; games 
with animals.” By the latter is signi- 
fied betting on them in fights, and under 
adnlfcery is probably included illicit in- 
tercourse in general. I do not observe 
any rule regarding tho position of tho 
tribunal. 
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tlio State, nor a woman without relations, or of high family, or who has 
recently given birth to a child. A discreet person should be oommis* 
sioned to interrogate in such oases, or they should be brought into the 
royal presence. 

The plaintiff’s statement is taken down in writing, with the date of 
the year, month, and day, and the names of the two parties and their an- 
cestors for three descents, and many other particulars. The reply of the 
defendant is then recorded and both their statements are carefully investi- 
gated. The plaintiff is then asked for any documentary evidence and for 
his witnesses. Tliese should nob be fewer than four, though some allow 
only throe, and even one is considered sulKciont if he be a person of 
known veracity. 

A child under five may not serve as a witness, nor a man broken down 
with age. The evidence of a S'udra is only available for a S'lldra, and 
that of a handicraftspian for one of his own trade. The evidence of a 
blind man may not be taken, nor of one who is deaf, or diseased, or drunk, 
or crazy, nor of a gambler, nor of a notorious evil-liver, nor of one op- 
y)ressed by hunger and thirst, nor of an angry man, nor of a thief, nor of 
one who is being taken to execution. For women, women should serve as 
witnesses. A friend may not witness for a friend, nor an enemy against an 
enemy, nor partners for each other. In all oral litigation, dryness of tho 
lips, and biting them, and licking the sides of tho mouth, alteration of voice 
and change of colour, should be taken into consideration as collateral proof. 

In all suits these conditions of evidence are impomtive except under 
titles eleven to fourteen. 

H there be no docuraentaiy evidence or witnesses, tho judge must 
decide^ to tho best of his ability with caution and prudence ; but if bo cannot 
discover the facts of the case, he must cause the plaintiff or, as some say, 
either of the two parties, as ho thinks best, to undergo the ordeal.^ This 
is of eight kinds. 

The first hind. The man is weighed and Taken out of the scales, and 
after some prfiyers and incantations, bo is again weighed. If his scale 
rises, his claim is allowed, but an even balance or his scale preponderating, 
are proofs of its falsehood. Some authorities say that the balance is 
never even. This ordeal is only for Brahmans. 

The second kind. Seven or nine circles are drawn with a distance of 
sixteen fingers’ breadth between each periphery. The person is then 

1 The word is oath^ a translation of eating enrses on the head of the taker of 
tho Sanskrit iapathUf which means also tho oath. In this case, ordeal is evi- 

ordcal. It is an asseveration by impre- dently the trae signification. 
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bathed and religious ceremonies and incantations, as above described, aro 
gone through. His two hands are then rubbed over with rice-bran, and 
seven green leaves of the pipal-tree {Ficus religiosa) are placed upon them 
and bound round seven times with raw silk. A piece of iron, weighing 
sers and heated red-hot, is then placed upon the leaves which, thus 
heated, he carries and advances taking one step between each circle, till, on 
arriving at the last, he throws the iron down. If there is no sign of a 
burn, his word is accepted. If the iron fall from his hands mid-way, he 
must begin again. 

The third kind» The person is made to stand in water up to his navel 
and dips under with his face to the east. Then, from a bow measuring 
106 fingers breadth, a reed arrow without an iron point, is shot olf so that it 
shall fly with the wind and a fast runner is sent to fetch it. If he can 
keep under water from the time the shaft is loosed till the runner returns 
with it, his cause is declared just. This ordeal is especially for the Vaisya 
caste. 

The fourth kind. Seven barley corns of a deadly poison are administered 
in the spring season {Vasanta)^ or five in the heats (Orishmd)^ or four in 
the rains (Varsha)^ six in the autumn (^arad)^ and seven in the winter 
(IFaimanta), These are to be mixed with thirty-three times the quantity of 
clarified butter and given to the man after certain incantations. The 
face of the patient must be towards the south, and the person who admi- 
nisters must face the cast or north. If during a period in which the 
hands may bo clapped 500 times, the poison does not take effect, liis truth 
is proved. Antidotes aro then given to him to prevent any fatal effects. 
This ordeal is peculiar to the S'udra caste. 

The fifth kind. An idol is first washed, and after worship is ^aid to 
it, incantations are pronounced over the water it was washed with, and 
three mouthfuls of it are given to the person under ordeal. If no misfor- 
tune happens to him within a fortnight the justness of his cause is 
acknowledged. 

The sixth kind. Rice of the class called Sdihi * is placed in an earthen 
vessel and kept all night. Incantations are next morning pronounced 
over it, and the person is made to eat it while facing the east. He is then 
required to spit upon a leaf of the pipal {Ficus religiosa) y or the hhojpatra 
{Betula hhcgpatra).^ If there should be any marks of blood, or the corners 
of the mouth swell, or symptoms of ague supervene, the untruth of his 
case is inferred. 

. 1 Produced in the ruins, and so called * 1 am indebted to Dr. King for this 

bcoauso it ripens in 60 days from the name, 
time of sowing. 
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The seventh kind. An earthen or stone vessel is taken, menstir- 
ing sixteen fingers in length and breadth, and four iSngers deep. Into 
this forty dams weight of clarified butter or sesame-oil is poured and brought 
to boiling point, and one mdsha of gold, \7hich is equal to four surkhs^ is 
thrown into the boiling-oil. If the person can take out the gold with 
two fingers without being scalded, his cause is just. 

The eighth kind, A symbol of Bharma^ or Innocence, is fashioned 
of silver, and one of Jdharma, or Guilt, of lead or iron ; or the former word 
is written on a piece of a white cloth, or a leaf of the hhoj tree, and the 
latter on a piece of black cloth, and these are put into a jar which has 
never hold water. The person under ordeal is then told to draw out 
one of these. If the symbol of innocence is drawn out, his cause is just. 
This ordeal is applicable in determining the righteousness of all four 
castes. 

If a suit cannot be decided in one day, bail is taken ; and a second suit 
may not be brought against the same person till the first is disposed of. 
When a claim is proved, the plaintiff is put in possession, and a fine of an 
amount equal to the value of the suit is exacted of the defendant. If the 
plaintiff loses his cause, ho pays double the value of the suit. 

Having cursorily explained the procedure regarding suits, evidence 
and ordeal, I now as briefiy record the mode of adjudication under the 
eighteen titles of law-suits. 

1. Non-paymeyit of deht. If the debt be without deposit and the dispute 
bo regarding the amount of interest, a Brahman shall pay two per cent, 
(per mensem), a Kshatriya three, a Vaisya four, and a S'lidra five per cent. 
If there be security, only one-fourth of the above amounts are recoverable 
though a higher rate may have been agreed to. For risks by land-travel, 
up to ten per cent, is allowed, and not exceeding twenty-five per cent, 
for risks at sea. If interest has been agreed upon, and ten times the 
length of the stipulated period has elapsed, a claim shall not be allowed for 
more than double the principal. ^ When the interest is paid on corn, the 
sum of the interest and principal should not be more than five times the 
principal. It the debtor is unable to pay, he must renew the obligation 
bringing the instrument® and witnesses for its verification. 


1 That is the sum of interest plus 
principal mnafc not exceed twice the 
original debt. According to Mann, five 
times the principal is payable on corn, 
fruit, wool and draught animals. 

8 It is worth while noticing that the 
Sanskrit for this term Jearanam is trans- 


lated by Hopkins ‘proof,* whilo stating 
in a note that the meaning ‘ document * 
given by commentators is not necessary 
and seems improbable. Yet this is 
exactly the translation of Abul Fa»l, 
the word ‘ Sanad * employed by him signi- 
fying document or instrument. 
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2. Deposits, if the i‘eceivor ofc‘ a deposit make use of it without 
the owner’s permission and delay its restoration when claimed, lie shall 
forego half the interest due (in compensation). If he deny the deposit 
and there be no documentary evidence or witnesses, the judge may pri- 
vately direct a third person to make a deposit with the same man and 
after some time to demand it back. If he acts as before, he shall he com* 
polled to satisfy the first claim, or submit to trial by ordeal ; but if the 
pledge bo stolen by a thief, or if it be burnt, or washed away by water, or plun- 
dered by an enemy, restitution shall not bo made. If he has dealt fraudu- 
lently with it, he shall make restitution and pay a similar amount as a fine. 

3. Sale without ownership. If a man claim possession of property, 
it shall be restored to him free on proof of ownership, and the money 
taken back from the seller. And if it be sold privately or under its value, 
or by a person not entitled to do so, the judge shall fine the offender as he 
thinks proper. And if he brings forward tho thief, ^ it shall not be im- 
puted as the crime of a thief, but a fine shall be exacted from him as a thief. 

4. Partnership. If there be a dispute between partners and any 
formal deed of partnership exist and be proved, it shall be carried out 
in accordance with its terms ; otherwise the profit and loss shall be divided 
according to the proportions of capital invested. If one of the partners 
dissipate the joint property or, without the consent of tho other, remove it 
or otherwise fraudulently deal with it, he shall make it good to the other by 
a fine. Or if on tho other hand, he make a profit, he shall not bo required 
to give more than one-tenth to liis partner. If one of them is guilty of 
fraud, he shall bo ejected from partnership and the interest due to him 
shall be exacted by tho judge. If one of the partners be left in charge 
of the joint property and any deficiency or injury occurs through his neg- 
lect, he shall make it good. 

5. Jteclaiming a gift. If a gift is made under the influence of anger, 
sickness, grief, fear, or as a bribe, or in jest, it may bo recalled : also what 
has been given by a child, or a drunken or crazy man. In other cases it 
may not be reclaimed. And if the gift be made for a future benefit or 
in exchange, it may not, under any pretence, bo resumed. 

6. Wages, Hire, Bent. If rrages, hire, or rent be received in advance, 


1 Or “if he appear a thief.” The 
elliptical language of the text oan bo un- 
derstood only by comparison with the 
text of Mann : verses 197-198 run as 
follows (197.) “If a man not being 
himself the owner, sells the property 
of another without tho owner’s perniis- 


sion, one should not allow him to be a 
witness, (since he is) a thief (although)- 
he may not think he is a thief. 

(198.) lie should be hold to a fine of 
600 panas if he is a near relation ; if he 
is not a near relation and has no excuse, 
he would incur the fine of a thief,” 
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the agroomont may not be violated. If it bo broken, the offender shall be 
fined to the amount of double the sum ; but if the money has not been 
actually paid, the fine shall extend only to the amount originally fixed. 
If a servant loses his master’s property, he must make good the equivalent, 
but if it be taken from him by violence, he is not liable to restitution. 

7. Revenue. If any one fail to pay the usual revenue, the whole of 
his effects shall be confiscated, and ho shall be expelled the country. 

8. Purchase and sale. A purchaser may on the day of purchase re- 
turn the goods bought ; on the second day he may return them on a forfeit 
of a twentieth of their cost : on the third day, of a tenth, after which 
they cannot be sent back.i gut a maid-servant may be sent back within 
one month ; a slave, within fifteen days ; corn, within ten days ; jewels, 
within seven days ; cattle in general, within five days ; a milch-cow, within 
three days ; iron, within one day ; unless there be any stipulation to the 
contrary. The same conditions hold good with the seller, but he must sustain 
the loss in the same proportion as the excess payments of the purchaser in 
the opposite case. 

9. Herdsmen. If through the neglect of a herdsman a beast is lost or 
dies or is injured, he must make good the loss. If cattle eat a grain-crop near 
a village or city, the herdsman is not amenable to fine. Sown-fields should 
bo distant from a small village four hundred cubits ; from one of moderate 
size, eight hundred, and from a large settlement, sixteen hundred cubits.* 
If the trespass should occur through the neglect of the keeper, he 
must pay the value of the crop destroyed, otherwise the owner of the 
cattle is responsible. For a buffalo, a camel or donkey the fine is seven 
mdshas of silver ; for an ox, half the above : for a sheep or goat, half the 
fine for an ox. If the beast lies down to eat, the fine is doubled. An ele- 
phant, a horse, as well as cattle set at liberty as an act of piety, (it being the 
custom, eleven days after the death of a Brdhman, thirteen days after 
the death of a Kshatriya, sixteen after that of a Vai^ya, and thirty after the 
death of a Si'udra, to let loose eight or four bulls, or one bull with a number 
of cows after branding them in a special manner) or a cow that has lately 


t According to Mann, (VIII. 222-23) he 
may return them within ten days, after 
which he cannot retnm thorn without 
being heavily fined. 

8 “ Round about every village there 
should be a strip of land one hundred 
bows or even three oasts of a staff in 
width : aronnd a city, it should be three 
times us wide.*' Manu. VIII, 237. This 


land is intended for a common and not 
to be tilled. The staff is picked up 
after the first oast, and again as it falls, 
and so on three times. The strength of 
the cast might fitly be that of Polypoetes. 
*'0(r<rotf rlt Ha\a6poira Bovk6\o$ 

'H dt i\i<raofx€vri fr4r€rai Sih 0ovs iyeXatas. 

11. XXIII, 846. 
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calved, or animals lliat have strayed, are not amenable to fine if tlicy 
damage the crops. The same rule applies to royal preserves' as to crops. 

10. BoundaHes, Disputes regarding bouudaries may be adjudicated 
at any season save during the rains.^ The owners of land define their 
boundaries by burying charcoal, stones, potsherds, hair, bones, and the 
like that do not perish even after a long time ; and sometimes a tree ^ is 
made the boundary. The judge determines the dispute on the production 
of such evidence, and the witness of four, eight, or ten busbandmeu, 
keepers,^ or hunters. 

The witnesses shall wear red garments, place earth upon their heads 
and wear a string of red flowers round their necks, and shall swear that 
their good deeds may lose all merit if they lie. If there be no witnesses 
nor boundary mark, the judgment of the king shall determine the line. 

11. Slander. Tliis is of three kinds, vis. — (1). Reviling another 
to bis face. (2). By insinuation and suggestion. , (3). Reviling bis 
mother, sister, or such other improper language. For the first two, if 
the abuse bo from one of inferior towards one of a superior casto 
the fine is twclve-and-a-half ddnis ; to an equal, half that sum ; towards 
an inferior, one-fourth. For the third kind, the fine is twenty-five ddms^ if 
between equals, or if a Brdhman reviles a Kslmtriya ; but fifty, if the abase 
is from a Kshatriya to a Brahman. If a Vaisya reviles a Brahman he 
is fined seventy-five dams, but in the opposite case the fine is twelvc- 
and-a-half. If a S'udra thus offends against a Brahman, he is fined 
one hundred ddtus,^ a Brahman reviling a S'udra pays six-and-a-quarter. 


A According to Manii, a cow with a 
calf not ten daysold, bulls and also the cat- 
tle of the gods (i.e., ordained for sacrifice) 
whother with or without a keeper, ought 
not to bo punished. (Tlio boast doing tho 
damage is always represented as paying 
penalty.) Tho keeper is not liable to 
fine if his cattle injure a grain-crop not 
enclosed, but in all cases the value of 
the crop destroyed must bo paid to tho 
owner of the field. Mann. VIII. 2Il. 
Tho punctuation in the text is mislead- 
ing. 

* “If a dispute has arisen between 
two villnges in regard to a boundary, 
the king should determine tho boundary 
in the month of .Tt/aisfha (middle of 
May to middle of June) .as tho boundary 


marks are then very plain.” Vlll. 24 

3 The trees recommended are the firus 
Jndica, and rpUgiom; bufea frondoaa^ 
homhax heptaphyllnm^ and valirarohu>^ta^ 
palms and milky trees, as being conspi- 
cuous, or very enduring. Tliickets of 
bamboo, proaopin apiciuera and frnpa Ins* 
pinomy are also recommended. Vlll. 
247. 

•I* So I translate Tho men 

named by Mann are hunters, bird-catch- 
ers, cowherds, fishermen, root -diggers, 
8nake-c.atchers, gleaners, and other men 
who wander about the woods. 

& Corporal punishment is tho punish- 
ment of this offence in ‘ Maim,’ and all 
the other fines are heavier. 
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the agreement may not be violated. If it bo broken, the offender shall be 
fined to the amount of double the sum ; but if the money has not been 
actually paid, the fine shall extend only to the amount originally fixed. 
If a servant loses his master’s property, he must make good the equivalent, 
but if it be taken from him by violence, he is not liable to restitution. 

7. Revenue. If any one fail to pay the usual revenue, the whole of 
his effects shall be confiscated, and he shall be expelled the country. 

8. Purchase and sale. A purchaser may on the day of purchase re- 
turn the goods bought ; on the second day he may return them on a forfeit 
of a twentieth of their cost : on the third day, of a tenth, after which 
they cannot be sent back.^ But a maid-servant may be sent back within 
one month ,* a slave, within fifteen days ; corn, within ton days ; jewels, 
within seven days ; cattle in general, within five days ; a milch-cow, within 
three days ; iron, within one day ; unless there be any stipulation to the 
contrary. The same cpnditions hold good with the seller, but he must sustain 
the loss in the same proportion as the excess payments of the purchaser in 
the opposite case. 

9. Herdsmen. If through the neglect of a herdsman a boast is lost or 
dies or is injured, he must make good the loss. If cattle eat a grain-crop near 
a village or city, the herdsman is not amenable to tine. Sown-fields should 
be distant from a small village four hundred cubits ; from one of moderate 
size, eight hundred, and from a large settlement, sixteen hundred cubits.* 
If the trespass should occur through the neglect of tho keeper, he 
must pay the value of tlie crop destroyed, otherwise the owner of the 
cattle is responsible. For a buffalo, a camel or donkey the fine is seven 
mdshas of silver ; for an ox, half the above : for a sheep or goat, half the 
fine for an ox. If the beast lies down to eat, the fine is doubled. An ele- 
phant, a horse, as well as cattle sot at liberty as an act of piety, (it being the 
custom, eleven days after the death of a Brahman, thirteen days after 
the death of a Kshatriya, sixteen after that of a Vai^ya, and thirty after tho 
death of a S^udra, to let loose eight or four bulls, or one bull with a number 
of cows after branding them in a special manner) or a cow that has lately 


1 According to Maim, (VIII. 222-23} he 
may return them within ten days, after 
which he cannot return thorn without 
being heavily fined. 

a “ Round about every village there 
should bo a strip of land one hundred 
bows or even throe casts of a staff in 
width : around a city, it should be three 
times as wide.” Mauu. VIII, 237. This 


land is intended for a common and not 
to be tilled. The staff is picked up 
after tho first cast, and again as it falls, 
and so on three times. The strength of 
the cast might fitly be that of Polypeotes. 
^'Offffop rls Ha\a{tpoira $ouk6Ko9 

'H 5e 9*i\itr(rofi4i'ri Sih 0ovs irytXaias, 

11. XXIII, 845. 
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oalv^d, or animals that have strayed, are not amenable to fine if they 
damage the crops. The same rule applies to l oyal preserves * as to crops, 

10. Boundai'ies, Disputes regarding boundaries may bo adjudicated 
at any season save during the rains.* The owners of land define their 
boundaries by burying charcoal, stones, potsherds, hair, bones, and tlio 
like that do not perish even after a long time ; and sometimes a tree ^ is 
made the boundary. The judge determines the dispute on the production 
of such evidence, and the witness of four, eight, or ten husbandmen, 
keepers,^ or hunters. 

The witnesses shall wear red garments, place earth upon their heads 
and wear a string of red flowers round their necks, and shall swear that 
their good deeds may lose all merit if they lie. If there be no witnesses 
nor boundary mark, the judgment of the king shall determine the line. 

11. Slander. This is of three kinds, viz. — (1). Reviling anotlier 
to his face. (2). By insinuation and suggestion. , (3). Reviling his 
mother, sister, or such other improper language. For the first two, if 
the abuse be from one of inferior towards one of a superior casto 
the fine is twelve-and-a-half darns ; to an equal, half that sum ; towards 
an inferior, one- fourth. For the third kind, the fine is twenty-five ddms^ if 
between equals, or if a Brdliman reviles a Kshatriya ; but fifty, if the abase 
is from a Kshatriya to a Brahman. If a Vaisja reviles a Brahman he 
is fined seventy-five ddms^ but in the opposite case the tine is twelve- 
and-a-half. If a SMdra thus offends against a Brahman, he is fined 
one hundred ddms,^ a Brahman reviling a S'ndm pays six-and-a-quarter. 


^ According to Manu, a cow with a 
calf not ton days old, bulls and also the cat- 
tle of thogods (i.e., ordained for sacrifice) 
whether with or without a keeper, ought 
not to bo punished. (The beast doing the 
damage is always represented as paying 
penalty.) The keeper is not liable to 
fino if his cattle injure a grain-crop not 
enclosed, but in all cases the value of 
the crop destroyed must bo paid to the 
owner of the field. Manu. V*”!!!. 241. 
The punctuation in the to.xt is mislead- 
ing. 

* “If a dispute has arisen between 
two villages in regard to a boundary, 
the king should determine the boundary 
in tho month of Jyaisfha (middle of 
May to middle of June) as tho boundary 


marks are then very plain.’* VIII. 24'). 

3 Tho trees recommended are tlie ficus 
Jndicttf and rplhjiom; hufsa froudosa^ 
bomha^v heptaphyllunij and valira rohustaf 
palms and milky trees, as being conspi- 
cuous, or very enduring. Thickets of 
bamboo, prosopis spicigera and trapa his* 
pinosay aro also recommended. Vlll. 
247. 

* So I translate The men 

named by Manu aro hunters, bird-catch- 
ers, cowherds, fishermen, root-diggers, 
snake -catchers, gleaners, and other men 
who wander about tho woods. 

^ Corporal punishment is tho punish- 
ment of this offence in ‘Manu,’ and all. 
the other fines are heavier. 
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A Vaisya reviling a Kshatriya pays fifty, and the fine in tlio opposite case 
is twelvc-and-a-half ; and the same proportion between a Vaisya and a 
S^udra. If one of the gods bo reviled, or the king, or a Brahman who has 
read the four Vedas, the fine is 540 dams. If the abuse bo directed 
against the people of a quarter, half of the above ; and ono-fourth if 
against the inhabitants of the city. 

12. Assault, This is of four kinds : (1). Throwing earth, clay or 

filth upon any one. (2). Putting him in bodily fear by threatening him 
with the fist, a stick, or other weapon. (3). Striking with the hands 
or feet and the like. (4). Wounding with any weapon. 

The first kind. In the first case, the fine is five ddmSf but if filth is 
thrown, ten, provided the parties are equals ; but twice as much if it be an 
inferior against a superior, and only half in the opposite case. 

The second kind. Threatening with the hand, &c., five dams, and 
(with stick or other, weapon) between equals, eleven ; between superiors 
and inferiors, as above. 

The third kind. If the blow cause a swelling or pain in the limb, 270 
dams. If by an inferior against a superior, the hand or foot, or other 
offending member shall be cut off, or a suitable fine inflicted. In the ins- 
tance of a Kshatriya against a Brahman, the fine is 540 dams ; a Vaisya 
against a Brahman, 1,080; a S^udra against a Brahman, 2,160; a Vaisya 
against a Kshatriya or a S'lidra against a Vaisya 540 ; a S'udra against a 
Kshatriya, 1,080; a Brahman against a Kshatriya, J35; or against a 
Vaisya, 67|, or against a S'ddra, 33f ; a Kshatriya against a Vaisya, 135 ; 
against a S'udra G7|. 

^ The fourth hind. Between those of like caste if the skin bo abraded, 
fifty dams, and if the flesh is cut, twenty tolahs of gold, and if a bone be 
broken, the offender is banished. If an inferior against a higher caste, 
the fine is doubled, and in the opposite case, it shall be a-half. If treat- 
ment is necessary, the offender shall pay the expenses of medicine and 
daily ‘keep’ till the injured man be restored to health. 

In the case of a sheep, antelope^ and the like, if there be hurt, the 
fine is eight dams ; if it be rendered useless, the value must bo paid to 
the owner, with a fine of 125 dams; and twice as much, if it bo killed. 
For a horse, camel, or ox, the fine is also double. When damage is done to 
valuable plants, the value must be paid to the owner and a fine of ton 
ddms^ but eight dams if they be of small value.* 

I Different sorts of antelopes and deer, 8 Mann gives five times the value of 

flamingoes and parrots, are “ propitious” damage done to leather, wooden, or car- 

forest animals, and a fino imposed for then-ware, and to flowers, roots and 

killing them ; also the small animals, fruit, 
such as crows, cats, &c. 
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13. Thuft. If any one steal above one hundred tolahs of gold or 
silver or any valuables up to this amount, or more than 66^ mans of 
corn, or the child or the wife of any person of distinction, he shall be 
Ihiblo to the punishment of death. If the amount bo less than one hundred 
and more than fifty tolahs^ ho shall suffer the loss of his hand. If fifty 
or less, ho shall pay eleven times the amount as a fine. The same applies 
to corn. In all cases the equivalent of the amount stolen shall bo made 
good to the owner, and if the thief is unable to pay, he shall work out tho 
amount in menial service. In other cases of theft, corporal punishment, 
imprisonment or fine, is at the discretion of tho judge. 

14. Violence with bloodshed. If a man of inferior caste kill a man 
of a higher caste, the penalty is death. If a Brahman slay a Brahman, 
his entire estate shall be confiscated, his head shaved, his forehead branded 
and ho shall be banished from the kingdom. If a Brahman slay a Kshatriya, 
he shall pay a fine of 1,000 cows and a bull ; if ho slp,y a Vaisya, 100 cows 
and a bull, or if a S'udra, 10 cows and a bull. Tho same rule applies to 
Kshatriyas and Vai.4ya8. If a STidra slay a S'lidra, ho shall be fined 600 
cows and a bull. If the murderer be not found, the people of the city, 
village, or quarter in which tho murder was committed shall produce 
some of his family or pay in default any fine that the king may inflict. 

16. Adultery. Commerce between a woman and a man other than 
her husband, is of three kinds : ( 3 ). When they converse and jest together 
in private. (‘2). When a present is sent to the hou.so of the other. (3). 
When they meet and criminal intercourse ensues. In the second case, a 
lino may be inflicted at tho diserotion of tho king. Tho third is of two 
kinds, viz., with a maiden and one who is not a maiden, 'i'he former may be 
dishonoured y <pa\\io iq SaKTuAw q ^Au) q rotovro) tlvI o/>yarw. Tho latter may 
be women who are guarded, or such as gad abroad. ^ In each of these four 
cases it may occur with the woman’s consent or otherwise, and of these 
eight, the criminality may take place between two of a like ensto. In tho 
latter instance if it bo a girl and she consent in all these offences, and no 
force is offered on one side or resistance on tho other,* the man shall bo 
compelled to marry her whether ho will or no. In the case of pollution 
and the like, he must pay a fine of 200 dams. If he violate her without 
her consent, he shall bo put to death, but the woman is not liable to 
punishment. If he forcibly pollute her, ho must suffer tho loss of his 


^ Hopkins translates ‘ wandering wo- 
men* (Mann, VIII. 363), and supposes 
them to be possibly Buddhistic nuns. 
Sir W. Jones interprets ‘female an- 

35 


chorets of an heretical religion.’ Abul 
Fazl’s rendering is gadding, 

about tho streets. ’ 

8 Thej after djy is superfluous. 
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and ]>ay a fine of 600 ddms. If tlie offender be n Braliinan, be 
shall be banished, but no other penalty is exacted.^ If the man be of 
higher caste, he shall be made to take her in marriage, even if he be 
unwilling, in which case an additional fine is imposed. If she be not a 
maiden, and both be of like caste, and she be guarded,* and give her con- 
sent, the man is fined 270 dams, but if without her consent, the fine shall 
be 540 dams. If she be one used to gad abroad and consents, the fine is 
250 ddms ; if forced, 500. If the man be of higher caste, the fine in all 
cases shall be 250 darns ; if of inferior caste, death is the penalty in every 
instance, and the ears and nose of the woman shall be cut off. 

16. Altercation hekveen man and wife. If after marriage a man dis- 
covers any natural defect in his wife, he may put her away without remedy 
on her part, but the woman’s father shall be fined. If a man offer ono 
daughter in marriage and substitute another in her place, he shall bo 
compelled to give both. When a man has journeyed on a pilgrimage to holy 
shrines and is absent beyond the term agreed upon, the wife shall wait at 
home for eight years whatever her position in life may be.^ If he has gone 
abroad for the sake of knowledge or fame or wealth, she shall wait six 
years : if he journeys to seek another wife, three years. At the expiration 
of these periods, she is at liberty to leave her husband’s house to obtain 
a livelihood. The husband on his return from abroad, if he wishes to put her 
away on account of her departure, is not permitted to do so. If the wife does 
not observe the condition of these periods, the husband is at liberty to put 
her away. If the husband fall sick and the wife docs not minister to him, 
he may not, on his recovery, for this cause divorce her, but he may 
refuse intercourse with her for three months and deprive her of all that she 
possesses,^ after which period he shall be reconciled to her. With Brah- 
mans, divorce does not take place but a husband may avoid the sight and 
presence of his wife: her maintenance must nevertheless bo continued. 
The wife may not take another husband. If he bo guilty of great crimes 
or have any contagious disease, the wife is at liberty to separate from him. 
If a Brahman have a wife of each of the four castes, he shall assign 
them their respective social functions. In religious ceremonies, and person- 


1 ‘Let him banish the offender from 
his realm with all his property geotire 
and his body unhurt.* Sir W. Jones, 
VIII. 380. 

* Under the protection of her husband 
or other relative. 

8 Ono commentator’s opinion is, that, 
after the eight years she must fol- 


low him. Another states that she may 
marry another husband. The former 
opinion, says Hopkins, rests on a later 
view of second marriages. 

4 Her ornaments and household fur- 
niture, her jewellery, her bed, and even 
her servants. Hopkins, M. IX. 78 n. 
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al attendance such as anointing with oil and adorning ^ him and similar 
duties, he must employ only his own caste. 

17. Inheritance, While a son lives, no other relation or kinsman 
shares the estate except the wife who is equal to the sou. If there be 
neither son nor wife, the unmarried daughter inherits. If there be also 
no daughter, the mother is the heir. 

If there bo no mother, the father takes possession. 

If there be no father alive, his brother shall be heir. 

In default of a brother, the brother’s son inherits. 

In default of a brother’s soii, the estate is divided amongst the surviving 
kindred. 

If he leave no relations, the toaoher inherits, or in default of tlie 
tcaoher, his fellow pupils.* 

In the absence of all those the estate lapses to the Grown, 

18. Qamhling, Whosoever plays with false dice shall be banished. 
If ho refuse to pay his stake, it shall be taken from him, and of his win- 
nings, the king shall receive one-tenth,^ and one-twcutioth shall bo taken 
for dues.^ 

To caoh of these eighteen titles there are many illustrations, and cou- 
hicting opinions are recorded, I content myself with this short exposition. 

The Four Periods of Religious Life, 

Having reviewed the various branches of learning in tlicir scientific 
aspects, I proceed to .some account of their practical modes of life. 

Among the Brahmans, the period of individual life, after the intelli- 
gence is to some degree matured, is divided into four portions, to each of 

other animals {sa7ndhvaya)j is absolntclv 
forbidden ; play must be suppressed and 
gamesters banished or corporally pu- 
nished by amputation of liand or foot. 
Abul Fazl’s conditions must apply to m. 
later period when gambling was made 
Ruauoially profitable and royal gamb- 
ling-houses were established and play 
without royal authority penalised by 
fine. V. Ihid. note 5. 325. IX, 

* I conjecture this inter- 

pretation, From there being a variant 
Jf, I presume the reading is ques- 
tionable. It probably refers to a licence 
for the tables, or permission to play. 


1 The duties of a Brahman’s wife are 
to give food to beggar guests, and attend 
to her part of the sacrificial prepara- 
tions. She bathes and adorns her hus- 
band, cleans his teeth and anoints him j 
and since she holds the highest rank she 
gives him his food, drink, wreaths, clothes 
and ornaments. The text has <^8 

one of her duties j I would road, for 

Ji): 

* This order of inheritance is given 
by the commentary of Kullukaf-^v. Hop- 
kins. IX. 187 n. 

8 In Mann, gambling, whether by dice 
or with lifeless things {dyiUa)^ or by 
matches between rams and cocks and 
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which is assigned its special important duties. These periods several ly 
receive the name of A,nama. 

The First Period is the 5rafema-c7iarya, or religious studentship. In- 
vestiture with the sacred thread is regarded by the Brahmans as tlio 
first principle of their creed, and the three superior castes do not acknow- 
ledge the right of due membership without it. With a Brahman it must 
be made in the eighth year, or if this auspicious time is suffered to elapse, 
it may bo performed up to sixteen years of age. A Kshatriya may bo 
invested between eleven and twenty-two years of age, and a Vaisya from 
twelve to twenty-four, but a Siidra is not considered a fitting recipient. 
It is imperative that the investiture should take place for each caste 
within the prescribed periods from which date the initiation is reckoned, 
otherwise there is exclusion from caste. The Brahman receives the sacred 
string from his father or teacher, and the two other castes from a Brahman. 
None but a Brahman, may twist the string, and that which he wears for the 
first time must bo twisted by his father or teacher or by himself. The 
teacher’s son has also the same privilege. Three strands, in length ninety- 
six times the circumfcrouco of the fist, ai^e united and twisted, making a 
twist of nine strands. This is again folded into three without twisting 
and secured by a knot at each end. This is the sacred thread. It is 
placed on the left shoulder and cari*ied across the body to the right side, 
and thus the length is from the shoulder to the thumb of the right hand. 
It is worn diagonally like a belt. A Brahman wears five together, the 
other two castes, but three. Some authorities say that a cotton thread 
is for the special use of the Brahman, woollen for the Kshatriya and 
hempen thread for the Vai.4ya. Similarly, a thong of deer-skin, three fin- 
gers in breadth, is worn with it but not of the same length. A Brahman 
uses the skin of the black autelope ; a Kshatriya the skin of any other kind 
of deer, and a Vai4ya of a goat. At this period they also wear round 
the waist a girdle of a particular kind of grass called in Sanskrit Miuija 
{^Saccharum Mmiiti). 

Ho next learns the gdyalrl,,^ which are certain words in praise of the 


1 The Gdijatri verso is taken from tlio 
Uig Veda III. 62, and is repeated by 
every Br« liman at his morning and even- 
ing devotions. From being addressed to 
the sun (Savifa) as generator, it is Also 
called Savitri. The verse raus 


“Of the god-like sun this surpassing 
radiance we contemplate wliich excites to 
action our intclligoncc.’’ This celebrnlod 
stanza is perhaps alluded to in Tennyson’s 
beautiful hymn to the sun in “ Akbar’s 
Dream.” 

“ Once again thou flamest upwards, once 
again wo see thee rise, 

Every morning ia thy birth-day glad- 
dening hnman hearts and oyos. 
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sun, resembling the kalinuth or profession of faith in Islam. He also 
receives a staff of 'paldm wood (liutea frondosa)^ but for the other two 
castes it is made of some other wood. 

He leaves his fatlier’s house and chooses a lodging near his teacher, 
learns his letters and begins reading the Vedas. He first reads that Veda 
\^hich it is his special duty to learn, and then the remaining three. They 
relate that when the sage Vt/dsa divided the Vedas into four parts, ho 
instructed one of his pupils in each, from which time the descendants and 
the pupils of these respectively read their own Veda first. The Vedas are 
never read during the first degree of the moon’s course (pariivd)y nor 
during the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or thirtieth, nor on the night 
of the fourth, eighth, or fourtcentli, nor during an eclipse of the sun, but 
any of the other acts may bo performed at those times. 

Wlien a Brahman goes to relieve the necessities of natui’e, ho hangs 
the sacred thread upon his right ear, and on such an occasion by day, turns 
his face to the north and by night to the south. Ho washes himself 
five times, each time first mixing tlio water with earth, and then washes 
the left hand ten times in the same manner, and next both hands 
seven times, and lastly both his feet in the same way. After he urines, 
he washes the part as above described and the left hand three times 
and each hand and foot once. From the dny of his investiture till 
sixteen years of age, this number of purifications must be observed and 
doubled after he exceeds that age. Next, in a cho.sen spot, ho should sit 
down ou his haunches facing the cast or north, keeping his knees erect 
and with his hand between them should drink three fills of his palm. 
A Brahman should swallow as much water as will reach his chest : a Ksha- 
triya as much as will siiflico to reach liis throat ; a Vaisya, as far as the root 
of his tongue. A Shidra may drink but once. Jle t hen use.s a tooth stick 
(mimuik) twelve lingers breafith in length, taking a fresh one every day. 

He may not wear more than four coverings for his person. The.se 
are : (1). Langoti, or waist-cloth, which is worn to cover only two 
parts of his body. (2). A small Juiuj^ worn above the other. (.‘1). A 


E\ery morning hero wt5 greet it, bow- 
ing lowly down before tliee ; 

Thou the god-like, ilioii the changolcss 
in thy ever changing skies. 
Shadow-maker, shadow-slayer, arrow- 
ing light from climo to climo, 
Hoar thy myriad lauroates hail thee 
monarch in their wood- land rhyme. 
Warblo bird and open flower, and men 
below the dome of azure 


Kneel adoring tlieo, the Timclcsa, in tho 
llamo that measures Time.” 

Cf. 11. V. I. 50, tho hymn to tho snn- 
godfSury.'i.) which more fully recalls thoso 
sonorous linos. 

I This is a olotli worn round the loins 
and passed between tho legs and tneked 
ill behind. It differs from tho lantjoii 
in reaching to the knees. 
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sheet without suture, over his shoulders. (4), A small cap for his head. 
He should bathe before sunrise, wearing only the sacred thread, the girdle 
of munja, and the langofi- Ho iirst takes up a little water in his right 
hand, saying : “ I pray that any fault \ have committed may be put 
away from me.”^ After which he throws the water away. With this 
intention his ablutions are entered upon. Then he rubs himself all over 
with earth, and if ho be in a river, ho dips three times, otherwise, he 
pours water over himself thrice and rubs his body all over with his hands. 
He then pronounces the name of God, and taking water three times in 
the hollow of his hand sips a little and begins to repeat certain prayers, 
at the conclusion of which ho continues sprinkling water upon his head. 
He next closes his nostrils with two fingers and dashing water over his 
face, repeats other prayers and dips or throws water over himself thrice. 
Then wetting both his hands, he sprinkles his forehead, chest and both 
shoulders seven times, and taking up water with joined hands, casts it 
towards the sun eiglit times, repeating special prayers, and sips some 
water thrice. He next performs the prdndydma as described in the sec- 
tion on the Patanjala system.* The ablutions are meritorious in degree 
according to their performance in the following order — in a river, a tank, 
a well, or a house. He then clothes himself. If ho be a follower of 
Rama, ho marks his forelioad horissontally with ashes ; if of Krishna, ^ ho 
draws the sectarial mark in twelve places, viz., on his forehead, his breast, 
his navel, the right and left sides thereof, his right and left shoulders, 
the two lobes of his ears, his loins, the crown of his head and the throat. 
The clay of the Ganges is considered the most efficacious for this pur- 
pose but saffron and the like are also usod. A S^iidra marks his forehead 
with only a circle. After this ho takes his staff and slings across his 
shoulders the deer-skin and occupies himself with the Sandhyd, which 
consists of certain religious exercises, sprinkling and sipping water, and 
the liko.^ Next comes the lighting of the fire and certain burnt offerings 
are made which is called the lloma sacrifice. 

When these ceremonies are concluded, ho goes to his teacher and 
gains merit by waiting upon him and reading the Vedas. At midday, the 


1 The words are — 

«i«irar bjt i 

jiftT «rwnif ii 

Whatever evil I may have conacioasly 
or unconsciously committed, I make this 
libation to Yakshma, that the fault may 
be forgiven,"— .sarrasia. 


8 p. 185. 

& Both are incarnations of Vishnu : 
Kama boing the sovonth, the hero of the 
R&mayana j and Krishna, tho eighth, the 
hero of tlio Mahabhdrata. 

* Those rites are performed at morn- 
ing, mid-day, and evening. 
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ablution and the eeremoiiics aforesaid are repeated with some variation atid 
some increase in their number. When these are over he sets out begging 
alms and solicits from three, five, or seven houses, but avoids a S^udra. 
After cooking a sufficient meal he carries it to his teacher and with his 
permission, eats it. Ho precedes his meal with prayers and a few cere- 
monies and eats in silence and then repeats other prayers. When it is 
near dusk, he again performs the Sandhyd and Homa rites and occupies 
himself with reading. After a watch of the night has elapsed, he sleeps 
upon the ground, making his couch of straw or a tiger’s skin or deer- 
skin or the like. He should avoid honey, betel-leaf, and perfumes. He 
should shave his head, keeping a tuft only, but the hair of the other 
parts of the body should be sufPered to grow. He should not use collyrium 
nor anoint himself with oil, and should abstain from singing, dancing 
and gaming. He should not kill any animal nor have any commerce with 
women nor eat of anything not tasted first by his teacher. Ho should 
abstain from falsehood, anger, avarice and envy, and not defile his tongue 
by speaking ill of any one though he deserve it, and make his days meri- 
torious by practices of piety. In prayer he should turn to the east or 
north and he should not look towards the sun in its rising or setting. 
Some pass forty-eight years in the lhahmacharya stage, allowing twelve 
years for the study of each Veda. Some take only five years, and others till 
the Vedas are learnt. Others again spend their lives in this manner and 
undergo austerities in the hope of final liberation. 

The Second Period is the Gdrhasthya, or a state in which the duties of 
a householder are observed and the person so engaged is called Grihastha, 
When the BrahmacMrin has completed his studies, if ho feels called to t^o 
religious life and his heart is estranged from the world, nothing can 
more conduce to his welfare than the endeavour to attain eternal bliss, 
but if he has no such vocation, he should seek the consent of his teacher 
and, having obtained permission, return to his father’s house. He then 
puts away all but his sacred thread, but continues the oblations and some 
other ceremonies, the number of the oblations being the same as during his 
period of pupilage as Brahmachdrin, If he be a Brahman, he wears a turban, 
and a sheet eight cubits in length and two in breadth is put on in the fashion 
of a loin-cloth, one end being \)as8ed between his legs and fastened behind 
to the waist-piece, and the other end brought forward and tied similarly 
in front. Another sheet, five cubits long and two broad, is worn over 
the shoulders, and this may have a suture. A householder of other 'castes 
wears different garments. He now marries in the manner that shall bo 
presently described. 

The householder repeats certain prayers and thus performs the 
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Ifoma sacrifice. Uo takes in his hand a stick of pipal ov pahU wood, a 
span in length and burns it’ in the Homa fire. Another stick of the same 
kind is taken and passed into the fire and reserved, and when the next 
Homa takes place, this stick is burnt and another like the first is scorched 
and reserved, and this is continued till the time of the Agni^hotra.^ This 
is a special kind of Iloma or oblation. A pipal stick is sot alight by 
moans of two other sticks and a cord forcibly worked by the hand, and 
the fire is placed in three round earthen vessels. The figure of a tortoise 
is then made of a ser and-a-quarter of rice-flour, and the three portions 
are cooked in one lump and dressed with oil, and part of this is thrown into 
the three fires as an oblation to tho deities, and the remainder is given to 
llrahmans. One of tho throe portions of the sacrificial fire is reserved, 
and throughout his whole life, the daily Homa oblation is made with that 
fire ; the oblations cast into the fire in the name of the deities consist of 
any barley, rice, claiyficd butter, milk, wheat, that may be available, and 
once every fifteen days in the first degree of the moon’s course he carries 
out tho ceremony as before. The ceremony of the Agni-hotra may not take 
place till the period has elapsed between tho fourth day after his marriage 
and that on which the bride leaves her father’s house (to join her husband).^ 
With the exception of the SYidra and the Mlcc/ichhiif tho rest of the people 
come generally under this second denomination. Four gharis before day- 
break, tho householder awakes and passes some little time on his bed in prayer. 
He divides his day into oiglit portions, thus profitably employing his time. 

Firsty when tho rays of tho sun appear, he refreshes his sight with 
its lustre, and next by looking upon fire, water, gold, a just prince, a Brah- 
man, a cow, and clarified butter. If none of these eight be present, he must 
look upon tho palms of his hands, and proceed to wash his mouth and 
perform the Sandhyd ceremonies. The second portion of his timii he must 
employ in study and occupy himself in tho interpretation of tho Vedas 
and other branches of knowledge. The third he spends in attendance on 
his prince, and engages in state affairs. The fourth is occupied with his 
own household. The fifthy which is about the entry of noon, he spends in 
ablutions and the Sandhyd ceremonies, and taking up water in both hands> 
offers it to tho deities, tho great Rishis and (the manes of) his ancestors, 
and repeats certain prayers. This libation fis called tarpana. During the 

I This is a Vedic oblation to Agniy dit. Abul Fazl’s language is terse to ob- 

chiefly of milk, oil and sour gruel ; there scurity without a knowledge of the siib- 

are two kinds, nityay or of constant ob- jects ho treats of. Tho Agni-hotra core- 
ligation, and kdinyd, or optional. mony camiOt bo performed till after mar- 

8 This is the true interpretation of the riage, and tho presence of the wife is a 

sentence, as I leuni from a BrSihman pun- necessary part of it. 
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sixths he prays to Vishnu, Mahadeva, the Sun, Durga, and Gaiie^. 
This is called Deva-puja^ or worship of the gods, as will be more fully 
described horeaftor. In the seventh^ ho casts into the fire some of his 
food as an offering to the gods, and makes the IToma sacrifice. Next fol- 
lows the Atithi-pujii (or the religious reception of a guest). lie waits 
expectantly for any hungry person, and when ho meets him, treats him 
with respect and satisfies his need, after which he himself eats, and this 
act is called the Vais oadcva-pujd {or io all deities). A Brahman 

obtains his food in the following way. When the husbandman has reap- 
ed his field and the poor have gleaned their fill, the Brahman then fol- 
lows in quest, and takes what he can find, and if he does not feel content 
with this, he may receive from his own people; and if this is insufficient, 
ho may accept whatever is given to him without solicitation by another 
Brahman, a Kshatriya, or a Val^ya. If this is not his choice, he may beg ; 
and if ho will not submit to this, he may cultivate l^nd. Trade is consi- 
dered more objectionable. A Brahman should not keep more tlian 
twelve days* supply of food, but to others an abundance is permitted, 
as has been explained. In the eighth, he listens to the recital of the lives 
of former holy men and performs the ceremonies of the Jloma and San^ 
dhyu. If ho is hungry, ho takes his meal. He then occupies himself till 
the first watch of the night, in studying works of philosophy and reading 
the lives of ancient sages, after which he goes to rest. Such are the 
means by which ho profitably employs his day and night. Other core- 
monies performed during times of eclipse and festivals, are numerous. 
Those practised by the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas who follow their special 
occupations, are fewer as shall bo picsently described. ^ 

The third period is that of the Vdnaprastha or anchorite, a name given 
also to the person so engaged. This is forbidden to a Sudra. 

When one (of the other castes) arrives at old age, or has a grandson, 
ho may wisely give up the management of his household to his son or to a 
relation, abandon worldly concerns, and leaving the city, retire into the 
desert. He may there build himself a hermitage, and putting away the 
outward pleasures of sense, practise mortification of his body in preparation 
for his last journey. If his wife, through affection, desire to accomj3any 
him, he may suffer it and not deny hei*, but he must resist all carnal 
inclinations. Hero ho preserves the sacred tiro of his daily sacrifice and 
clothes himself with the loaves of trees or with skins, and he may wear a 
coarse loin-cloth. He should never cut his hair or his nails and morn- 
ing, noon, and evening ho should perform the prescribed ablutions and the 
Sandhyd. Like the Grihastha, he should perform the Uoma sacrifice morn- 
ing and evening, but his ablutions arc three times more numcious, in as 
3ti 
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much as he performs them ton times to the other’s three. Ho must always 
keep his head bowed dowfi and follow the instructions given in the 
Patahjala system and carefully control the emotions of the spirit. He 
should employ his time in reading the Vedas, sleep only at night, and 
lie on the bare ground. During the four months of the hot season he sits 
between five fires, lighting four about him, and having the sun burning over 
head. During the four months of the rains he should live upon a stage 
sustained by four poles, so that he may not bo in danger from a flood 
nor injure minute animals by his movements, nor must he protect himself 
from the weather. During the four months of the cold season, he should 
pass the night sitting in cold water. Ho should always observe the Chan- 
drdyana fast and cat only at night. He is permitted to keep a store of 
food suflacierit for a year and should accept nothing from others, living 
on grain and gathering wild fruits that have fallen. He eats nothing that 
is cooked, but he m^y moisten his food. If he can obtain naught else, 
ho may beg of other anchorites, and failing them, he may go into the town 
to seek the necessaries of life but ho must not remain there. 

If ho is unable to live in this manner, he abandons all sustenance 
and journeys onwards to the east or north till his bodily powers are 
exhausted, or he throws himself into fire or water in self destruction, or 
casts himself down from a precipice and thus ends his life. They consider 
that heaven is the reward of this course and final liberation is dependent 
on the profession of asceticism. What is understood by some as mukti^ or 
final liberation, is, that in a former birth, this stage of abandonment of the 
world had been attained. 

^ The fourth period is Sannydsa^ which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing can surpass, and which when duly carried out is 
rewarded by final liberation. Such a person His Majesty calls Sa^inydsi.^ 

After the completion of the third stage, and the habit of self-denial 
in all sensual pleasures is acquired, the disciple first obtains the per- 
mission of his teacher and then quits his wife, shaves his head, beard, and 
the hair of his face and abandons all worldly concerns. His teacher pre- 
sents him with a loin-cloth and some covering and accepts a trifle in 
return. He does not occupy himself with reading, but applies himself 
entirely to spiritual contemplation. He passes his life alone in the wilds, 
performs his ablutions morning, noon, and evening, and is scrupulous in 
self-purification and practises the duties described in the Patanjala system, 
carrying them out after his own method. He performs the Sandhyd and 
then repeats from one to twelve thousand times the word Om, which is 


t TUo torm Sannymn was applied many contaries before his Majesty was born. 
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the beginning of the Vedas. At the fourth gJiajri before the close of day, 
he goes into the city, and repeats the name of God, begging at three, five, 
or seven houses of Brahmans, but does not take more than a handful of food, 
from each. If they put it into his hand he straightway eats it, or if they 
throw it on the ground, he takes it up with his mouth or gathers it in 
a cloth and eats it after cleansing it in a stream. He then retires to a 
place where there is no sign of the cooking of food or lighting of a fire. 
He avoids a S'ddra or a Mlechchha and if he is not quickly supplied with 
food, he does not wait. After eating he directs his eyes to the tip of his 
nose or to his brow and passes a brief space in meditation. He walks 
with his head and feet bare and does not remain in any one place. If he 
is compelled to pass through a city or village, he does not remain in the 
former more than throe days nor in the latter more than one. In the 
rains he abides in one spot and thus is his life passed. Some adopt the 
course of religious abandonment both during the firsj and second periods. 

Some say that the first period extends to twenty-five years, and the 
same is allowed for the throe other periods. The second is lawful to all 
the four castes; the first and third to all but S'udras, but the fourth 
is exclusively for Brahmans.^ 

Worship op the Deity. 

The Hindu sages declare that whoever seeks to do the will of God, 
must devote certain works exclusively to purposes of worship and the first 
six of the nine schools already alluded to, comprise this uuder four heads. 

The First is — 


Fs'VAKA-PtjJA, > 

or 

Divine Worship, 

Since according to their belief, the Supreme Deity can as.sume an 
elemental form without defiling the skirt of the robe of omnipotence, they 
first make various idols of gold and other substances to represent this 
ideal and gradually withdrawing the mind from this material worship, 
they become meditatively absorbed in the ocean of His mysterious Being. 
Sixteen ceremonies conduce to this end. After the performance of the 
Homa and Sandhyd obligations, tho devotee sits down facing the east or 
north, and taking up a little rice and water sprinkles (the idol) with the 
intention of beginning the worship of God. Then follows the Kala^a-pujd 

^ The dntios of theso periods may be road iu Wilson’s Vishnn Puraiia. Chapters 
IX to XII, and iu Mauu. 
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or pi teller- worship, water of the pitcher which is required for the 

ceremony is venerated aftev a special manner.^ He next performs the 
^anJeha-pujd, wherein the white shell is venerated which is filled with 
water to bo poured over the idol, hi ext follows the Ghanfd^pujd, 
in which the gong is plastered with sandalwood unguent and worship- 
ped. When these are concluded, he sprinkles a little rice with the 
intention of soliciting the manifestation of the deity. Such is the 
first of the sixteen ceremonies. (2). The intention is made that the 
prayer of the supplicant may be accepted. A throne of metal or other 
substance is placed as a seat for the deity. (3), He pours water into 
a vessel that ho nitay wash his feet when ho conics, it being the custom 
of the country to wash the feet of superiors when they enter a house. 
(4). He throws down water thrice on the ground to represent the rins- 
ing of the mouth by that mystical being, as it is also a custom of this 
country among the iqore refined classes to offer this service to a superior 
before meal-time. (5). Sandal, flt)\vers, betel, and rice are thrown into 
water and thus offered. (6).. The idol is lifted up with its seat and carried 
to another place. With the right hand a white conch-shell is held while 
with the left a gong is struck and the water is poured over the idol which 
is then washed. (7). The idol is then dried with a cloth and placed upon 
its throne and it is dressed in such costly robes as circumstances can furnish. 
(8). It is then invested with the sacred string (9). The scetarial 
mark is next made in twelve places with sandal. (10.) Flowers or leaves 
are then strewn over it. (H). It is fumigated with perfumes. (12). 
A lamp is lit with clarified butter, (l*^). Food according to ability is 
tlioii placed on a table before the idol, widen is then distributed to people as 
the idol’s leavings. (14). Is Uig Ndmrts-/cdm which is n. posture of sup- 
plication. He repeats the praises of God with heart and tongue and falls 
prostmte with his whole body like a staff. ’I’liis prostration is called 
danda-vat (staff-like) ; he so prostrates himself that eight of his limbs 
touch the earth, — the two knees, the two hands, the forehead, the nose, and 
the right and loft cheeks. This is called 8dshtdngd, (eight members). Many 
perform one of tliese two obeisances in .supplication before the groat. (15). 
Circumambulating the idol several times. (18)* Standing like a slave 
before it, and taking leave. • 

In each of those ceremonies, prayers are repeated and particular acts 
are performed. Some consider only five of these ceromoiiios from the 

1 A twig of each of tho following tho Mangifera Indica aro placed in the 

■acred trees : Ficus religiosa^ Ficus indi- pitcher of water as an oblation. 

cUf Ficus fjlomerataj Mimosa alhida and 
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7th to til 0 as imperative, others practise more ; except a S'udra and 

a Sanvydsin, all others perform this worship thrice daily. 

Worship is of six kinds: (1). In the heart. (2). Making the sun 
a means of divine adoration. (3). Causing fire to serve the purpose 
of spiritual recollection. (4). Worshipping in presence of water. (.5). 
Cleaning a spot of ground as a place for worship. (6). Making an idol 
a representative object of prayer. They also make images of tliose who 
have attained to God and account their veneration as a means of salvation. 

The Second kind is — 


YajnaV 

or 

Sacrifice, 

By this the favour of tlio deities is obtained and it becomes the means 
of securing tlio blessing of God. The term Jag is also used. Pdka-yajhci 
(simple or domestic sacritico) is making the JTvma in the name of tlio 
deities and bestowing charity before taking food. This is variously per- 
formed. Japa-yajna is the muttering of incantations and the names of God. 
These two, like the first, are of daily practice. Vv.Ud-yajna or ceremonial 
act of worship is of numerous kinds, in each of which important condi- 
tions are prescribed, largo sums of money expended and many animals 
sacrificed. One of these is the Au'amedha, or horsc-sacrifi.ee, whicli is 
performed by sovereign princes. When its necessary preparations are 
completed, a white horse having tlio right ear black, is brought out and 
consecrated by certain incantations, and (being turned loose) it is followed 
in its march by an army for conquest whicli in a sliort time subdues iho 
world and the king of every territory (which it enters) tenders submis- 
sion and joins the victorious forces. They pretend that whoever performs 
this sacrifice a hundred times, becomes lord of lieavcn. Many are said 
to have attained this rank and marvellous legends are told of them. If 
he cannot perform that number he obtains an eminent place in that 
region.® Another is tlie Rdja-st/yu-yajria, one of the conditions at- 
tached to which is the presence of all the princes of the woi Jd at the 
great festival, each of whom is appointed to a particular duty, and tho 


* In Kindi. Jagnn, and Jag. Cf. Miil- 
ler, Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 203, and IT. In 
Pdka-yajna the former word is not to be 
taken in the sense of cooking bnt signi- 
fies small or good. 

® After the return of the king, if suc- 
oesaful, with the vanquished princes in 


his train, the horse was Bometimes ira- 
molatod, after tlio festival of rejoicing. 
Failure in conquest was followed by 
contempt and ridiculo of overweening 
pretension. The antiquity of this sac- 
rilicc goes back to Vcdic times. Albiruni 
briefly describes it in Chap LXV. 
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Service afc the banquet can be performed only by them. Whoever has twice 
inangumted this ceremony becomes lord of heaven, and many (are said) 
to have obtained this happiness. There are manifold kinds of these sacri- 
fices, but the two herein mentioned must saflice. 

The Third kind is — 


Dana, 

or 

Alms giving. 

There are numerous forms of this meritorious precept and various are 
the modes by which the provision for man’s last iourncy is secured. The 
following sixteen are accounted the most important : — 

(J). Tul(i~ddna or tlie weighing of the person against gold, silver 
and other valuables. (2). Uiranyagarbha-ddua : an idol of Brahma is 
fashioned of gold, having four faces in each of which are two eyes, two ears, 
a mouth and nose. It must have four hands, and the rest of the mem- 
bers are after the form of men. It must be 72 fingers higli and 48 in 
breadth. Its weight may vary between a minimum of 33 tolahs and 4 mdshas 
and a maximum of 3,410 tolahs. It is decked with jewels, and incantations 
are pronounced over it. (3). Brahmdnda-ddna^ or alms of the egg of 
Bralmd.^ An egg is made of gold in two parts which when joined together 
have an oval shape. Its weight varies between a minimum of 66 tolahs and 
7 mdohas and a maximum of 3,633 tolahs and 4 mdshas. Its length and 
breadth may not be less than twelve fingers nor greater than one hundred. 
(4). Kalpa-taru-ddna. This is the name of a tree^ {taru) which is one of the 
fourteen treasures brought out of the sea, ar will be related. A similar tree is 
mltde of gold, and birds are represented sitting on its branches. It should 
weigh not less than 12 tolahs^ and the maximum weight as above. (5). 
Go’Sahasra’ddna^ is the alms of a thousand cows with one bull, having the 
tips of their horns, according to ability, plated with gold or silver and 
their humps covered with copper, with bells and tassels of yak’s hair round 
their necks, and pearls in their tails. (6). Hiranya-kdmadhenu-ddna.^ 
A golden cow and calf are made ; they may be of three kinds ; the first 
weighs 3,410 tolas / the second, the half of this weight, and the third weighs 
one-fourth. (7). Hiranydha-ddna. A golden horse is fashioned weighing 
from ten tolahs to 3,633 tolahs OMd ioav mdshas. (8). Hiranyddva-ratha. 
A chariot of gold of the first of the above-mentioned weights is made with 


I See p. 11 of this Vol. 

* Of Indra’fl paradise, granting all de- 
sires. 

8 Dhenu is a milch- cow, or a cow that 


has calved. Kdma-dhenu is the cow of 
plenty, belonging to tho sage Vaisishtha, 
yielding all that is desired. For ifira- 
nya-garhha. Sec p. 103. 
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four wbei^ls and from four to eiglifc horses weigliing from ten to G,606 tolahs 
and eight mashas. (9). Hemahasturatha-ddha is an alms of a chariot 
of gold drawn by four elephants. Its weight is from sixteen tolahs and eight 
mdshas to the maximum aforesaid. (10). Pancha-ldngala-ddnii is a gift of 
five ploughs of gold of the above weight. (11.) Dhara-ddna^ is a figure of 
the surface of the earth made of gold, upon which are represented mountains, 
woods and seas, weighing not less than sixteen tolahs, eight mishas, and 
not more than 3,633 tolahs, (12). Visva-chakra-ddna. A complete radiate of 
eight petals is made of gold representing the entire dome of the heavens, and 
is of four weights, viz, 3,333 tolahs, four mdshas : half of the above : one' 
fourth: 6G tolahs, 8 mdshas. (13). Kalpadataddna is in the shape of a 
creeper. Ten tendrils are made of gold, weighing from sixteen to 3,330 
tolahs, ioav mdshas. (14). Sapta-sdgara-ddna, Tlie seven seas are represen- 
ted in gold weighing not less than twontj^-three tolahs, four mdshas, and not 
more than the weight above given. The length and br-^adth of each of these 
are twenty-one fingers, or the half thereof. The first sea is filled with salt ; 
the second, with milk ; the third, with clarified butter ; the fourth, with 
molasses ; tho fifth, with butter-milk ; the sixth, with sugar ; the seventh 
with Ganges- water. (13). Ualna-dhenu-ddna, the representation of a cow 
with a calf made up of jewels, (16). Mahabhufa-ghafa-ddna,^ is a repre- 
sentation in gold of tho figure of a man surmounted by the head of an 
elephant, which is called Qaneia, Its weight is from sixteen tolahs, eight 
mdshas to 3,330 tolahs, four mdshas. 

In some works tho first or Tidd-ddria, the weight whereof should be 
not less than 106 tolahs, eight mdshas, nor more than 833 tolahs, four mdshas, 
is alone given, and the remaining forms are omitted. There is also son^o 
difference of opinion regarding the distribution. Some give only to tho 
Achdrya or teacher wlio shares tho alms with othei’s, while some bestow 
it also upon other Biahmans. 

For each of these forms of charity, there are various injunctions. 
Although no distinct season is fixed, they are regarded as of more efficacy 
in times of eclipse and when tho sun enters Capricorn and on some other 
occasions. Strange legends are told of them and of their results, as for 
instance regarding the first kind, if the giver weighs himself against gold, 
he will remain in paradise for a thousand million kalpas and advance from 


^ Mahd-hhuta signifies a ‘huge crea- 
ture * and ‘ gha^a * is tho frontal sinus of 
an elephant. Ganesa was tho son of 
S^iva and Pdrvati and is invoked at the 
beginning of undertakings as removing 
obstacles, lie is represented us a short 


pot-bellied man frequently mounted on 
a rat or attended bj one, and to denote 
his sagacity, has the head of an elephant, 
with, however, but one tusk.— Afowier 
Williams. 
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degree to degree of beatitude, and when he re-assumes human form will 
become a mighty momarch. * 

The Fourth kind is — 

S'raddha, 

or 

Ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors. 

The charity is given in the name of deceased ancestors and is of vari- 
ous kinds, but four are specially observed : (1). On the day of decease 
and its anniversary. (2). On the first day of the first quarter of the 
now moon. (3). On the sixteenth lunar day of the month of Kndr^ (Sept. 
Oct.). (4). Bestowing charity in a place of worship in the name of the 
deceased. 

The manner of performing it is to bestow money and gifts in kind, 
dressed and undressed, on Brahmans in the name of father, grandfather 
and great grandfathot* including their wives, and in the same way on the 
three directly ascending male ancestors of the mother and their wives. 
All four castes may perform this ceremony. 

When these four duties of worship, sacrifioe, alms-giving and com- 
memoration of the deceased, as now described, are performed, the wor- 
ship of God is accounted to bo perfectly carried out, and without them it is 
not effected. 

Avataras, 

or 

Incarnations of the Deity, 

^ They believe that the Supreme Being in the wisdom of His counsel, 
assumes an elementary form of a special character for the good of the 
creation, and many of the wisest of the Hindus accept this doctrine. 
Such a complete incarnation is called F/irndvatdra, and that principle which 
in some created forms is scintillaut with the rays of the divinity Jind bes- 
tows extraordinary powers is called Ansdvatdra or partial incarnation. 
These latter will not bo hero considered. 

Of the first kind they say that in the whole four Yugas, ten manifes- 
tations will take place, and that nine have up to the present time appeared, 

Matsyavataka, 

or 

Fish’Incarnation. 

The Deity was herein manifested under the form of a fish. They say 
that in the Dravida^ country at the extremity of the Dekhan in the city 

i The Coromandel Coast from Madras | southward where^ the Tamil language 
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of Bhadravaii, during tlio Satya Ynya on the eleventh lunar day of the 
month of riuihjuua (Fe)b. -March), R.ija Manij, having withdrawn himself 
from all worldly concerns, and being then ten hundred thousand years 
of age, lived in the practice of great austerities. Ho was performing his 
ablutions on the banks of the river Kritaniala when a fish came into his 
hand and said preserve me.” It remained in his hand a day and night 
and as it increased in size, he put it into a cup, and when it grew 
larger, he placed it in a pitchei*. When the latter could not contain 
it, he put it into a well and thence transferred it to a lake and after- 
wards to the Ganges. As the Ganges could not hold it, he gave it place 
in the ocean, and when it filled the ocean, the Raja recognised the origin 
of the miracle and worshipped it and prayed for a revelation. He 
heard the following answer : “ I am the Supreme Being. I have assumed 
the form of this creature for thy salv%ation and that of a few of the elect. 
After seven days the world will be destroyed and a flood shall cover the 
earth. Get thou into a certain ark with a few of the righteous together 
with the divine books and choice medicinal herbs and fasten the ai’k to this 
horn which conicth out of me.” The deluge continued one million, seven 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand years after which it subsided.^ 

KdUMAVATARA, 


Tortoise- hicarnahon. 

In the Safya Yuga in the light half of tlie month of Kartfika (Oct.- 
Nov.), on the twelfth lunar day, the Creator manifested himself in tlio 
shape of a tortoise. They relate that the deities wislied to obtain the 
water of immortality after the inauiier of butter by churning the ocean 


of milk. Instead of a ehuriiing-s 

is spokoii. The Kritnmala occurs in the 
Vialiuu Piiraiia ; but the Kiirma reads 
Ritiunalfi * according to Wilson neither 
name is cevified. 

» The stovj is told in the Mahabharata 
with reference to the Matsya Piirana as 
its authiu'ity which would imply that 
the poem is later than the Purann, but 
according to Wilson, the great epic is 
much older than any extant Parana, and 
the simplioity of the story in the Maha- 
bharata is of much more antique com- 
plexion than the extravagance of the 
actual Matsya Parana. In the former, 

37 


.iok, they used the largest of the 

Manii collects the seeds of existing 
things in the ark, explained in the latter 
as effected by tho power of Yoga. In 
the hitter, tho great serpents come to 
serve as cords to fasten the ark to tho 
horn of tho fish ; in tho former, a cable 
of ropes is used. As the ark is borne 
on tho waters, Manu enters into con- 
verse with the fish, and its replies which 
concern tho creation, regal dynasties 
and the duties of the different orders, 
form the subject of the Pui’ana. — Wilson^ 

V. r. 
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moiiiifains, J^fandara, From its excessive weight the mountain sunk into 
the ocean, and great wore their difficulties. The Deity assumed this shape 
and boro up the mountain on his back and the gods obtained their desire. 

By fids miraculous act, fourteen priceless objects were brought up 
from the sea: — (1). the goddess of fortune, appeared as a bride 

and tliiis a source of happint^ss to all creatures was obtained. (2). Kates- 
tuhka-iaanl or the w’onderful jewel Kaustuhha^ of extraordinary lustre 
and in vsiliio beyond price. (2). Parijatuka-vrihsha, the miraculous tree 
PanjiUaka ^ whose flo\Ycrs never fade and whose fragi'ance fills the uni- 
verse. Some say that it grants all desires. It is called also Kalpa^ 
vriksha.^ (4). Stira^ (the goddess of) wine. (5). Dluinvantari, the phy- 
sician (of the gods) wdio could heal the sick and raise the dead to life. In 
his riglit liand, lie held a leech and in his left (a branch of) the mj^robalan 
tree.^ His Majesty considers that these twm sliould be regarded separafe- 
ly and the number of treasures be accounted sixteen. (G). Cluwdra-mani^ 
the (moon-gem or) ' world-illninining moon. (7), Kitimi-tlhenn^ the mira- 
culous cow which gave foi’th from her udders fhe gratification of every wish. 
(8). Airdvata^ the wliito clef)hant (of Indra) with four tusks. (9). Bankhu, 
the white concli-shell of wondrous sound that bestow('d victory on whomso- 
ever possessed it. (10). VUh% deadly poison. (II). ylmr/7a, the w'ater 
of life. (12). Uavihhd^ the nympli, beautiful and swect-dispositioncd.'i' 
(Id). /iVm, the hoi'so with eight lieads. (M)- Sdrancjadlianus^ or the 
bow SdnuHja of wliich tlio unerring aiTow carried to any distance. 

After pi'odiicing these inestimable freasiires, the tortoise descended 
into the earth and is believed still to exist. 

Vaii.uiavatar.\, 

or 

Boa r- 7 n ca rnafi on. 

In the Sidjja Yu(ja, on the day of the full moon in the month of 
Kdrltika (Oct. -Nov.) in the city of Brahrudcaria^ near Nimishdra^ and 


I The coral tn;e, Krytiu'ina Indic.a^ one 
of tho fiv^o trees of Paradise. 

S Commonly Kalpu-faru, the latter be- 
ing synonymous with rrikuha, a tree. 

3 According to Monier Williams, he 
held a cap of Amrita in his hands. Dhaii- 
vanfcari is also the namo of the author 
of the Ayur-Veda. 

4 A nymph of Indra’s paradise, some- 
times regarded as a form of Lakshmi, 


and popularly accepted as a type of 
female bounty. The order and nnrnbor 
of these ocean treasures varies in dif- 
ferent accounts. »Sue the Vishnu Piirdmi 
on the churning of the ocean. I. IX, 

^ See p. 33. According to Maun (II. 
17) it is a district between the Sarasvati 
and Drisadvati rivers. 

6 Or Naunisha from S. nwiwha, a 
twinkling ; the name of a forest and 
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Aj’odhya, tliia manifestation took place. One of tlic Daitjfas named 
Hiranydhsha^ hnd passed a long period in tlia practice of austerities and 
•the worship of God. One day the Deity appeared to him in visible form 
and asked him what he desired. Rejoiced at those gracious words, he 
enumerated many noxious animals and prayed for exemption from their 
injury and tliat ho might be monarch of the whole universe. Shortly 
after he obtained his wishes, and disposses.sing Indra of the sovei cigiity of 
heaven, committed its charge to one of his own kindred. The (loities and 
Brahma hastened to Vishnu and besought liis aid. As in the rerpiest for 
exemption the name of tlie boar bad been omitted, they received this 
answer, “ I will maniFost myself under that form and deprive him of lir(\” 
Soon afterwards, Vislinu took this shape and enteiing his capital, des- 
troj’ed him. This is pointed out as having taken place at Soron.2 The 
earth was again peopled with the virtuous and Indra recovered his sover- 
eignty of the world above. ^ 

The period of this manifestation was a thousand years. 

Naua-siniia, 

an- L 1 0 n- 7}icaraatio)i. 

This was a form from the head to the waist like a lion and the lower 
parts resembling a man, and was manifested in the Safifa Vnya on the 
fourteenth of the light half of the month of Vai.sdkha (A j)ri]-i\ray ), in 
the city of now commonly called ITindauti'^ near the metro- 


shrino, eolebrjited as tl\o residence of 
cei'L'iiii Itisliis to whom SaiiH related the 
Mahablmrata The district was so-called 
because the sngo Giiura-imikha destroy- 
ed an army of A suras in a fwiuJxliug. 
Monicr Williams, who refers to the Ma- 
habh. Ad:., p. 7275, Yana., p. 6070. It 
is calico NimKb:lr iii the 1. C., a town 
in the Siinpur Di.st., Oiidh, on the loft 
bank of the Gumti, 20 miles from Sita- 
pur town. Lat. 37'^ 20' 55" N. and long. 
80'’ 31^0". It is described as a place 
of grcMit sanctity with numerous tanks 
and temples. In one of the tanks, llama 
is said to havo washed aw.'iy his sin of 
slaying a Brahman in the person of 
Havana, the ravishcr of Sita. 

i Fawn-oyed, an epithet also of S'iva ; 


in the Vishnu Piinina the two sous »f 
Dili, are Hiraiujnkniiiini. iclothod in gold) 
and fgoldon-eycdj. 

2 In the Ktah district, X. W. P. It is 
a town of great antiquity according to 
the I. O. ami was originally known ns 

I Ukala-Kshctra, but after tlio destruction 
I of ITiranyaksha., the name was changed 
to Snkara-Ksliotra (beneficent-region). 
Devout Hindiisafter visiting iifatfmra, go 
on to Soron to bathe in the llurhgang.'i 
which is hero liruid with handsome tem- 
ples and yhnts. The I. G. incorrectly 
gives the Daitya’s name as lliranya- 
kasyapa, and Uktila is perhaps for Utkula 
I or Gtlvura. 

3 In the Jaipur State, situated in 26’ 
•lY N., and long. 77^ 5' K, ou the old 
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poll’s of Agra. They say that Iliranyahasipn of tlie Daitya race spout 
lYiany long years in a life of austerity until the Deity appeared to liim 
and asked his desire. His first prayer was that his death might not take 
])lace by night nor by day, and next, ho begged protection against all 
noxious animals which he severally named, and, lastly, that he might obtain 
sovereignty over the realms above and below. His request was granted. 
The deities yielded submission to him and the world was filled with the un- 
righteous. The chief spirits implored aid of Vishnu through Brahma and 
their prayer was heard. It is said that Iliranyahasipu had a son called 
Frahldda who, like the deities, worshipped the Supreme God and followed 
the path of truth in spite of his falhcr, who though he subjected his son 
to much persecution, was unable to turn him from that course. One even- 
ing liis father asked him where the Supreme Being dwelt. He replied 
that he was omnipresent and to explain his meaning, pointed to a pillar 
in which also he declared the Deity to be. The king in folly smote 
it with his sword, and by a miracle from heaven, the above form came 
forth from it and tore him to pieces at the interval of time between night 
and day, and his death was caused by an animal of a specially-created 
typo. It is said that this divino form .asked Prahhida to choose some 
boon. Tlio great-soulod youth pr.ayed only for final liber’alion (jivayi- 
vivldi), which is eternal life freed from the defilement of corporal existence 
and from the bonds of joy and sorrow. This manifestation coiitiiuied one 
hundred years.* 

V.VMANA, 


I) trarf- Iiinirn n I i on . 

In the Tvetd Yiiga, on the twelfth day of the light half of the month 
of Bli&drapada (H. Bhddon, Aug.-8cpt. ) in the city of Bonhhadrd on the 
banks of tlic Narbada, this now manifestation was born of Aditi in the 


house of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi,' 

route from Agra to Mhow, 71 miles S. W. 
of the former, onco .an e.xtensiro city 
and now much decayed. The Mahabhir 
fair hold aniuially, is attended by us many 
as 100,000 pilgrims. I. G. 

1 Four chapters of tlio Vialinn Pa- 
nina, from the 17th to the 21 st, .are taken 
np with the history of the legend, but 
tho death of Hiranyakasipn is mention- 
ed without tho immediate circumstances 


the son of the legendary Brahma. 

whicli gave occasion to it. Wilson re- 
gards this us anotlior instance of a brief 
reference to popular legends freqnont in 
iliat Ihirana. It is referred to, ho f)b' 
RervoH, in seven'll other PurHiias, but ho 
hud liimself mot witli tho story in detail 
only in the Bhagavata. 

* The variant in tho note more .ap- 
proximates to tlie true n.nino than that 
chosen in tlie text. Marichi was one of 
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mi • • . . ^ 

Tins incarnation continued a thousand years. Bali of tlie Daitya race 
underwent an austere penaiico to obtain thp sovereignty of the tlireo 
worlds. The Bountiful Giver of all desires revealed himself and granted 
his wish and Bali thus obtained a mighty dominion. Having subdued 
the throned princes of the gods, he left them in possession of their prin- 
cipalities. He performed many sacrifices, but neglected to pVosent to the 
deities their customary offerings. The latter, through the intercession 
of Biuhrna, implored Vishnu to dethrone him who comfoi’tcd them by 
revealing the issue of events. In the same year this moon-orb dis- 
played its radiance, and when the child grew in wisdom, in conformity 
with rule and custom he was placed under the tuition of the sage 
Bliaradivdja. With his preceptor he attended the sacrifice which the king 
had inaugurated at Kurukshetra, and after the royal custom, Bali asked 
him what boon he desired. He replied, “ T ask of thee as much ground 
as 1 can cover with throe steps.” The king in amazement rejoined, “ Is 
so slight a gift craved of a monarch so illustrious anA powerful ?” When 
at last, after some debate lie consented, the first stop was so great that it 
covered the earth and the lower regions. The second measured the extent 
of the celestial world. The liaja delivered himself up in bonds in com- 
mutation of the third step. On account of the natural goodness of the 
llaj.a’s disposition, after depriving him of his universal sovereignty, be 
conceded to him the rule of the nether world. ^ 

Pah A^ C RAM A V A I'A RA, 


Incarualiou of Rama with the axe. 

In the house of Jamadagni a Brahman, and of his wife Renuta, 
during the Tretd ou tbo third day of the light half of the month 

of yaisdkhay in the vill.igo of Ilniikatta * near Agra, this human form was 
born. 


the Pj- ijapaljH and tho father of Kai^ya- 
p.i. One of tlie most sucrod spots on 
itio Narbada to this day is a site near 
Broach city where ihili performed the 
horao-sacrifice. According to the I. G., 
on tho doubtful authority of tho Kewa 
Parana (Uowa being another name for 
tho Narbada), tho sanctity of tlie Ganges 
will cease in the Sam vat year 1951 (1895), 
while that of tho Narbada will perpe- 
tually endure. 


1 This is briefly alluded to in tlio Isb 
Chap of the V. P., but fuller details aro 
found, according to Wilson, in the Bha- 
gavata and in tho Kurina, Mat.sya and 
Vdmana Puranas. Bharadwiija was one 
of the seven Hishis. 

2 This is probably a corruption of 
aranyeka, a forest, whereiiiv his hermi- 
tage was built to which ho took his 
bride, tho daughter of Raja Prasonajit. 
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Kart-tavirya of the Daitj^a^ race, who had neither hands nor feet, was 
at that time on the throne. In great affliction on account of bis misfor- 
tune, he abandoned the world and retired to the Kailasa mountain to undergo 
penance. Mahadeva vouchsafing hi.s favour, gave him a thousand arms 
and at his prayer bestowed on him the sovci*eignty of the three worlds. 
But he oppressed the deities for which reason they implored his destruc- 
tion, and tlieir supplication was heard. They say that Jamadagni was des- 
cended from Mahadeva and llenuka from Aditi mother of the deities 
(^Adityafi). She had five sons, the fifth being Parasiirama. He was 
instructed by Mahadeva in the Kailasa mountain, and Jamadagni liis 
father worshipped in tlie desert. Kiirttavirya was one day engaged in tho 
pastime of hunting and he liapponed to pass by tlie hermitage of Jama- 
dagni and sought there to satisfy his hunger and thirst. The hermit 
brought fortli food and drink, besides jewels and valuable presents 

befittinar a monaix;h. The king was amazed and refused to touch tliem 
‘ if. 

till he was informed concerning their posse.ssion. lie replied that Indrn, 
the ruler of the celestial regions, had bestowed upon liiin the cow Kama- 
dhcun which supplied him with all that ho required. Tim king seized 
with avarice, demanded the cow. He answered that he con Id not comply 
with his request without the sanction of Indra, and that no earthly power 
could take possession of it. Tho king enraged determined to nsc force, but 
notwithstanding all tho troops he could collect and his hostile attempts, ho 
could not prevail. At length one night he came secretly and slow Jama- 
dagni, but found no trace of the cow. llenuka sent for her son Para.4u- 
rania, and performing the funeral ceremonies of the docoasod, burnt 


1 This is an error, probably of a copyist. 
Ho was sovereign of ilio Uailiaya tribe 
descendants of Yadii from tho twelfth 
prince of tlic lunar line. Of this tribe 
there were hvx* groat division.., tho 
Taloj.angha.s, Vitihotras, Avantyas, Tiin- 
dikeras and Jiitas. They dwelt in Con- 
tral India. The capital of the first 
named was Mahi'shmat/i or Cliuli Mahos- 
war, still called, according to Col. Todd 
Sahasra-hdhu ki basti, ‘village of tho 
thousand armed,’ *. e., of Karttavirya. 
(Rajasthan, I. 39, n.). These tribes must 
have preceded the Rajput tribes by whom 
their country, Malwa, Ujjain and tho 
valley of tho Narbada, is now occupied. 
A remnunt of tho llaihaya still exists 


at tho top of tho valley of Rohagpiir 
in Bhagel-khand, aware of their ancient 
lineage and celebrated for their valour. 
Their predatory connection with tho 
Sakas, suggests their Scythian origin, 
which tho word llaya, meaning in Sansk. 
a horse, is supposed to confirm, perhaps 
from their nomadic habits implied in the 
Homeric name, llipjxnnolgi. Wilson hints 
their connection with tho Huns. See his 
notes to Book TV, Chapters III and XI, V^ 
P. The Kaihisa mountain, tho fabled Para- 
dise of S'iva is placed by the Hindus, 
north of tho Jilanasa lake and regarded 
as one of the loftiest peaks of the Hima- 
layas. Vide Vol. II, 313, n. 2. 
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herself according to the custom of her people and laid upon her son the 
injunction to avenge her. Parasurama, enfjlued with miraculous power, 
set out to engage the king, and twenty pitched battles took place. In the 
last, the king was slain and tlie deities recovered their sovereignty. Ho 
then collected the wealth of the universe and bestowed it in alms at a 
sacrificial ceremony, and then abandoning the world, retired to the obs- 
curity of a solitndc.*^ 

He is still believed to be living and his habitation is pointed out 
in the mountain Mahcndra of the Konkan. 

RamaVaiara, 

or 

Ttmna -Tncarnafi on . 

They relate that Ruvana one of the Ihil'alinma two generations in des- 
cent from Rralima,® l>ad ten heads and twenty hands. Ho underwent 
austerities for a period of ten thousand years in* the Kailasa mountain 
and devoted his heads, one after .another in this penance in the hope of 
obtaining the sovereignty of the tlu’ce worlds. Tho Deity appeared to 
him and granted his prayer. The gods wxTe afflicted by his rule and 
as in^tho former instances, solicited his dethronement which was vouch- 
safed, and Rama was appointed to accomplish this end. He was .accord- 
ingly born during the Tretd Yuga on the ninth of the light half of tho 
month of Chaitra (March-April) in the city of Ayodhya, of Kaiisalya 
wife of Raja Dasaratha. At the fiist dawn of intelligence, he acquired 
much learning and withdrawing from all woi-ldly pui'suits, set out journey- 
ing through wilds and gave a fresh beauty to his life by visiting holy 
slirines. He became lord of the earth .‘iiul slew Kiivana. He ruled ♦for 
eleven thousand years and introduced just laws of {idministration.^ 

Krishnavataka, 

or 

Incarnation as Krishna. 

More than four thousand ye.ars ago, Ugrasena of the Tadu race boro 
sway in his capital of Mathura. His son Kansa I’ehelh'd and dethroning 

t Th‘s fable is taken from the Maha- by slaying Jamadagiii iu llama’s ab- 

bharata and inserted in the 7th Chapter, sence. 

hook IV, of the Vishnu Parana. In this, 2 Ho was tJio son of Visravas, son of 

Hama uses his axe to cut off h is mother’s Pulastya, sou of Hrahrnd. 

head at the command of his father, who ® 't’ho literaiaro of tho Rdmdyana in 

restored her again to life at his son’s vo- various languages is sufficiently well- 

quest. The sons of Karttavirya are there known to dispense with a reference to 

said to revenge the death of their father tho details of this Avatara, 
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his father ruled with a persecuting hand, while at the same time Jani- 
sandha, Sisnpala and other princes of the Daityas exercised unbounded 
tyranny. The afflicted earth assuming the form of a cow, hastened with 
Brahma to Vishnu and implored their destruction. The prayer was 
granted and the divine commission was entrusted to Krishna. They say 
that the astrologers foretold to Kansa that a child would shortly be born 
and that his reign would be at an end. He tliereupon ordered the slaugh- 
ter of all infants and thus each year the blood of many innocent children 
was shed until his sister Devaki married Vasudova of the Yadu race. 
Now Kansa beai'd a report that Devaki’s eighth son would be the cause 
of his death. He therefore confined them both in prison and put to death 
every son that was born to them. In the beginning of the Kali Yuga, on the 
eighth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Bhddrapada (Aug.- 
Sep.), in the city of Mathura near the metropolis of Agra, the child was 
born while the guapds were negligent. Tlie fetters fell off and the 
doors were opened and the child spoke thus. “ On the other side of the 
Jamuna, a girl has even now been born in the house of the cowherd Nanda, 
and the family are asleep. Take and leave me there and bring the 
girl hither.” As Vasudova set out to fulfil this injunction, the river 
became fordable and the command was obeyed. Krishna in his ninth 
year killed Kansa, released Ugrasena from prison and seated him on the 
throne. He also engaged tlie other tyrants and overthrew them. 

He lived one hundred and twenty-five years and had 16, 108 wives, 
each of whom gave birth to ten sons and one daughter, and each wife 
thought that she alone shared her husband’s bed. 

* Budddavataha, 

or 

JBuddha- Incar nation. 

He was born of Maya in the liouso of Raja Sndhodana of the race 
of Ramachaiidra during the Kali Yuga, on the eighth of the light half of 
the month of Vaisdhha in the city of Makata.^ 


1 For ‘ city ’ read ‘ country.* Magadha 
is here intended, of which the capital 
was Raj agriha. According to Spencer 
Hardy it is called Makata by the Bur- 
mans and Biamese, Mo-ki*to by the 
Chinese, and Makala Kokf by the Japa- 
• nese. See ‘ Manual of Buddhism,* p. 140, 
on the Buddha’s five perceptions re- 


garding the character of tlio period, the 
continent, country, family and day of 
Buddha-manifestations. The city of 
Kapilavastu is supposed to have wit- 
nessed the birth of the last. According 
to Hardy, Buddha was said to liave been 
born “ on Tuesday, the day of the full 
moon in the mouth of Wesak, the uc- 
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They say tliat< as^ many sacrifices were performed at thi.s period and 
the number of animals sacrificed was very large, Vishnu willed to appear 
in human form to condemn the Vedic institutions and their sacrificial 
rites. E’er this reason he became incarnate in that year and lived to the 
age of a hundred. Some account of him has already preceded. 

Kalkyavataka, 


lialki -In carnat ion. 

At the close of the Kali Yuqa, in the tenth of the light half of the 
moiitli of F(u.s(?7t7ia, this birth will take place in the family of the Brah- 
man Vishnuyasas from the womb of his wife Yasovati in the town of Sam- 
bhala. * 

They say that a time will come when a just prince will not bo left 
upon the earth, iniquity will abound, grain become excessively dear, and 
the age of men will become shortened so that they will not live beyond 
thirty years, and deaths will he rife. Kor the remedy of these disorders, 
the Deity will become incarnate and renew the world in righteousness. 

Some add fourteen other Avatdras, making them twenty-four, and 
have written works on the histories of each, relating many extraordinary 
legends. 

Many men fashion images of these Avatdras in silver and gold and 
woivshij) them, but the Jainas and Buddhas do not believe in the complete 
incarnations ( Fdrndvatdras). 

Unclean Things. 

These are, — wine, blood, semen, excrement, urine, excretions from tfio 
mouth, nose, cars and eyes, sweat, hair, detached nails, bones of animals 
whose flesh is forbidden, a woman in her courses, and one newly deli- 
vered during the period lieroiiiaftcr stated, any dead animal, forbidden 
food, a sweeper, an ass, a dog, (tame) swine, the dust that rises from off 
an ass, goat, sheep or broom, and the mud shaken out of a garment, a 


kala \_N>i'kshatr 1 ] being Wisa [ Visa- 

kh.i (?)J ” But as ho jnytly observes, it is 
easy to be nnnntc Avhon the annalist 
consults only his imagination. 

I See Vol. IF, p. 16, n. 1. He is to 
appear on a white horse with a flashing 
sword for the final destruction of Mlcch- 
chhas and those that love iniquity, and 
to re-establish righteousness. The sinii- 


larity of the idea and expression to the 
Apocalyptic vision of the white Jiorso 
ami its rider will readily occur io 
mind and the analogy between some of 
these manifestations and certain scones 
in the New Testament has 'often been 
observed, and is not the result of acci- 
dent. 
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sinner ^niUy of the iive great sins, or whoever touches such, a crow, a 
(tame domestic) cock, a mou,^o, a eunuch, the smoke from a burnt corpse, 
a waslierman, a Ininter, a fisherman, a gamester, a spirit-seller, an execu- 
tioner, a tanner, a dyer, a currier, and an oiluiand 

PuUTf[ER,-. 

Knowledge, austerity, suspension of breath (prundydina), religious 
exercises of the Sd^idliydi sun-light, moon-light, fire, water, air, earth, ashes, 
mustard-seed, wild produce of the earth, shade of a tree, the back and 
legs of a cow, a plough, a broom, sour things, salt-water, mouth of a horse 
or goat, eating certain food, the lapse of time, milk, huttor-milk, clarified 
butter, and the dung and urine of a cow. 

S'l'ATF OF PUKIFICATION. 

Knowledge and austerity purify the soul. When the inward person 
is unclean by imjnopQv food. It is purified by suppression of broatli and the 
wild produce of the earth : a drunkard hy molten gluss.-^ When the body 
is defiled by ordure, wine, blood and the like, it becomes jmre by cleans- 
ing below the navel with earth and water, and above it with earth and 
water, rinsing the tooth, washing the eyes, bathing, abstaining for a day 
and a night from food and drink, and afterwards eating five things from 
a cow.^ A pathway or ’skater that has been polluted by the shadow of a 
Chaiif/dl (pariah) is again purified by siinliglit, moonlight, and air. If 
the ordure of any animal falls info a well, sixty pitchers full of water 
must be taken out ; if into a tank, a hundred pitchers ; any part of a 


% Prohihitious fmrl permiRPions in rn- 
garcl to food .'ind ceremonial purification 
arc treated in tlio V. Lecture of Mann’s 
Ordinances. Albirimi says lliat lio was 
informed by lliiulus tliat before Ihe 
time of Bbarata, tlie meat of cows was 
permitted, and cows were killed at cer- 
tain sacrifices, and that tiio reason of 
tho prohibition was tl»eir niiwholesonic- 
ness as food. In a liot climato the inner 
parts of the body are cold, tlio n.atnral 
warmth is feeble and tho digestion is so 
weak, that it has to bo strengtliened by 
chewing the betol-nnt. The betel in- 
flames tho bodily heat, tho chalk in tho 
betel leaves dries up everything w’et, 
and the betcLnnt acts as an astringent 


on tho teeth, gums and stomach, llenco 
cow’s moat was forbidden an it is ossou- 
tially thick and cold. II. Oliapter 58. 

2 Sour li(|uiilH, according to Mann, 
curdled milk and all produced from it 
and all liquids pre.ssed from pure tlowers, 
roots and fruits may ho drunk, V. 10. 
By tlio i>urifyi)ig effeuds of certahi food, 
sacrificial food is meant. Munu. V. 105, 
n. 5. 

3 In Mann, boiling cow’s urine, milk, 
•jliepy liquid cow dung, or spirituous li- 
quor. TIio punishment is for a Brah- 
man and is equivalent to death. XI. 
91-02, and n. 3. 

4 Milk, buttermilk, ghee, dung of a 
cow and its iirino. 
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river, ia purified by ita own flow. ^ From oil tliat is defiled, the contami- 
nating matter is taken out and the oil is boUed. Milk cannot be purified 
except only when the shadow of a Chandal may liavo fallen upon it, in 
which case it becomes pure by boiling. Cotton, leaves, molasses, grain, be- 
come pure by the sprinkling of a little water aftoi* removing the defilement. 
Gold, silver, stone, vegetable produce, rope and whatever grows beneath 
the earth and utensils of cane are purified by water, and if they have 
been defiled by unclean oil and the like, by hot water. Clothes are puri- 
fied by water. Wooden vessels if defiled by the touch of a Chanddl cannot 
bo made pure, but if touched by a Sudra or any unclean thing, may be 
purified by scraping; ami wood and bone and horn must he treated in the 
same maiinei’. Anything made of stone after being washed must bo buried 
for seven days. A sieve, a winnowing basket, a doer-skin, and tlic like, 
and a pestle-and-mortar, are purified by being sprinkled with water. A cart 
may be scraped in tlio part defiled and the rest dashed with water. An 
earthen vessel is purified by being heated in the fire ; and the ground by 
one of the following : sweeping, lighting a fire thereon, ploughing, lapse of 
a considerable time, being tomdied by tlio feet or back of a cow, sprinkling 
with water, digging or plastering with cowdung. Food smelt by a vow 
or into which hair, flics or licc^ have fallen, is purified with ashes and 
water. If any thing is defiled by excretions from (ho month, nose, eyesj oars, 
or sweat, or touched by h lir or nails detached from one’s own body, it should 
be first washed, and then scoured with clean earfli, and again washed unfil 
the smear and smoU have gone. Excretions from the mouth, nose, oars, 
or eyes of a.iiother, if they conic from above tlie navel, must if possible, bo 
purified as above described, after which he must baflio : all btdow the 
navel, and the two hands are ])urified by cleansing in the same way. *If 
ho bo defiled with s[)irituous li(|noi*, semen, blood, cafamenia, ( I he foiicli 
of) a lying-in woman, ordure and urine, he must wash witli water and 
scour with enidh, and again wash with water if the defilement he above 
the na.vel ; if if> c.xtciul below, after the .second washing, he must rul) hiniscdf 
with butter from a cow aiul then with i(s milk, and afterwa.rd with its hutun*- 
iiiilk, and lU'xt smear himself with cowdung and wasli in ils urine, and 
finally drink three handfuls of water from the river. , If he touch a waslier- 
maii, ( r a dyer, or .i currier, or an executioner, or a hunter, or a fislierman, 
or an oilman, or lame swine, ho is purified by water oidy. Bat if ho touch 
a woman in her courses or a lyiiig-iu woman, or a sweeper, or a great 


1 Mrimi. V. lOH. Buiiiell uses tin' 
word ‘ velocity.’ 


2 Tlio word is ‘ kina ' a Aviuan ifi tho 
ifxl, l)ul rendered lice ia Mann. 
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sinner,^ or a corpse, or a dog, or an ass, cat, crow, domestic cock, mouse or 
a eunucb, or the smoke of a, burning corpse, or the dust from an ass, dog, 
goat or sheep reach him, he must enter the water in his clothes and bathe 
and look at the sun and pronounce incantations to it. After touching a 
greasy human bone, he must bathe with his clothes on or else wash himself 
and drink three handfuls of water and look at the sun and put his hand 
upon a cow. Where the sun is not visible, he must look upon tire. If 
silk or wool come in contact with any thing the touch of which (in a 
man) would require his bathing, it is purified by air and sunshine if it be 
not actually defiled, otherwise it must also be washed. A woman in her 
courses becomes pure after the fourth day. 

If it is not known whether a thing be clean or unclean, they accept 
the decision of some virtuous person regarding it or sprinkle it with water. 
The details on this subject arc numerous. 

Improper Dress. 

A blue gai'ment, unless it be of silk or wool, is improper for any caste 
except a SYidra, but a Brahman’s wife at night, and a Kshatriya woman as 
a bride or at a feast, ma.y wear it, and a Vaisya woman must avoid it when 
performing the S'rdddha or funeral rites. The women of all three castes 
may not wear it when cooking or eating. 

Prohibited Food. 

Human flesh, beef, horse-flesh, domestic cocks and hens, the parrot, 
the Sarika,^ the Mynah^ the pigeon, the owl, the vulture, the chameleon, the 
bustard, the Saras (Ardea antigoiie), tlie Paplha and waterfowl, frogs, 
sivvkes, weasels and animals who.se toes are joined ( web- fooled birds) : 
animals that abide in towns, except the goat; the ruddy goose (Anas 
casarca), the pond-heron (Ardea torra),* dried fish or flesh, five kinds 
of fish, viz. (1). The Uolm, (Cyprinus liohita). (2). The Fafthar Ghatd 
(Stone licker). (6). The Sankara (probably a skate the /Saw/car). 
(4). ^\\Glldjlva. (5.) TheBdm/u:^ carnivorous animals, the camel, the 


1 MahdpdtaTiin. Seo po^t p. 297- n. 2. 

2 Sec p. 121, 11 . 2. 

8 These last two in the text sooin in- 
cluded in the exception, but the pond- 
heron or paddy -bird at least is express- 
ly forbidden by Manii. v. 13. 

4* The last named, of which there are 
several variants, and the second and third, 
are not in Mauu who moDtions the pa(- 


hina and simhatunda which togetlior 
with the rajivcL and ro^m or rohitu aro 
declared to bo lawful, brit the commen- 
tator Me«lha-tithi limits the two latter 
to uso at sacrificial corernonieH. I do 
not find the Pattliar-chata mentioned in 
Day’s Fishes of India. Stone-licking 
is common to a good many if not to all. 
The Sankara is perhaps, a skato, the 
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elephant, the rhinoceros, tho monkey, the various reptiles ; all that pro- 
duces intoxication, camel’s milk, mare’s milk, and the milk of all animals 
that divide not the hoof;* goat’s and ewe’s milk, the milk of forest 
animals, woman’s milk, milk from a cow in tho first ten days after calving, 
milk of a cow whose calf has died, till she calves again ; garlic, looks, 
carrots, the Sebesten plum (Cordia Sobestena) the produce from unclean 
laud, or food which a man’s foot lias touched or the hand of a woman 
in her courses ; anything from the house of a courtesan, or a thief, or a 
carpenter, or a usurer, or a blacksmith, or a polisher, or a goldsmith, 
or a washerman, or a weaver, or a tanner, or a currier, or a singer or 
dancer, or an armourer, or a dog keeper, or a seller of spirits, or a 
physician, or a surgeon, or a hunter, or a eunuch ; food set apart or the 
food of one who has committed the five great sins food dressed for offer- 
ings to tho deities, leavings of food of one in mourning during tho 
period of mourning, food of an unchaste woman, ^cheese and tlie like 
that is made of iiiilk,^ all food dressed with oil or water and left all 
night; whatever becomes sour from being left long; food in wliieli hair 
or insects may have fallen; food eaten without the five ceremonies which 
arc obligatory before meals, as will bo now described. 

Those details are already nmncroiis and what has boon said must suffice. 

Ceremonies in Cooking and Eating. 

Each time before cooking, if it bo in the house, the floor and part of 
the wall should be plastered with cowdiing and earth, and if it be in the 
woods, as much ground as will hold the materijils and tlic cooking utensils. 
No one but tho person**' who cooks may occupy tlie spot, and he must 
first bathe and put on a loin-cloth and cover his head and thus complite 
bis meal. If a piece of paper or dirty rag or other such thing fall on 
the plastered space, the food is spoilt, lie must bathe again and newly 
plaster the ground and provide fresh materials. The cook must be either 
the mistress of the family or a Brahman whose special duty this may be, 
or a lel.'Hion, or the master of the house himself. 

Baia SUulcnr ; Kajiva signifies streaked 2 «layiug a liruhnian, drinking spiri- 

or striped, and is montiuned by Monier tuous liquor, tlieft, adultery with the 

William j as a lisli wliose spawn is said wife of a Guru are tho fourgrent eriines ; 

to bo poisonous. I cannot identify it nor associating with those who commit them 
tho following nanio J3arahi. Tho rhino- is tho fifth. Mann IX, 236, and XI, 65. 
coros is a disputed animal, M. V. 18, 3 Cnrdled milk and all produced from 

Q it aro expressly allowed. V. 10. 

I A variant omits the negative, bnt * 'I'he text has hy mistake for 

Mann is distinct on the point and forbids 
tho milk of animals with a solid hoof. 
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Before the [)lace where they sifc must be plastered in tlic same 

way, and they oeciipy it Nwtliont spreadin*,^ any covering on tlie ground, 
but a stool or a wooden board, bare as aforesaid, may be used. 

Next, the following five ceremonies arc rcgarchal as imlispcnsablo : — 
(1). Reading some portion of the /2). vSprinkling vvater as a liba- 

tion to departed ancestors. (i3). Placing some food in front of the idol. 
(4). Throwing a little food on the ground in the name of the deities. (5). 
Giving some to the poor. First the children eat, tlien the relations 
satisfy themselves, after which the man himself partakes, hut not out of 
the same dish with another even though it he a child. None but the cook 
may bring any provisions to the gathering. If by aeciilent his haml tunclies 
any one, or he is touched by others, whatever food he holds in his hand at 
the time lie must throw away, and bathing anew, bring fresh materials ; 
unless the cook be a woman, for whom it will suffice to wash her hands and 
feet. The cook oats!| last of all. lii drinking also, caidi person must have 
a separate vessel. 

Formerly it was the custom for a Brahman to eat at the house of a 
Brahman or of a Kslidtriya or of a Vaisya, ami a Kshatriya might oat at 
any house but that of a S'lidra ; and a Vaisya in the samo way ; but in this 
cj^clo of the Kali Yfiga, each must take his meal in the liouse of his own 
caste. The utensils from which they eat are generally the leaves of t roes, and 
fashioned of gold, silver, lirass, and also of bell-metal, and they avoid the 
use of copper, earthenware, and stone vessels. They also consider it im- 
proper to eat from a broken dish or from the leaves of the h<ir or lianyan 
tree (ficus Indicn), iho pipid, (jicns ndiifiosa) and the swallow-wort (A^cfc- 
pe^s (jujautea) J eat twice either in the night or day is not approved. 

Bulks of Fasting. 

These are of numerous kinds, but a few will be mentioned. 

The first, hind is when they neither oat nor drink during the day and 
night, and twenty-nine of those days are obligatory during tbo year, r/:;., 
on the eleventh day of each lunar fortnight of every month ; the ^>lcauitri 


1 These being sficred ; the llowers of 
the A^clepens fire phieetl upon the idol 
Mtihadeva. It secretes an acrid milky 
juice which flows from wounds in the 
shrnb, and is applied to various medi- 
cinal purposes, and preparations of tlie 
plant are omp!oy(!d to euro all kiiid.s 
of fits, opilcj)Hy, ]»ysl oric's, coji viiImious, 

poisonous biles. Tlie flowers are largo 


and beauliful, a inixt.uro of rose and 
purjdo : th('ro is also a white-flowered 
variety. Hoxbuigh, “ Kt>ra Indica,” 

2 S'ivfi’s night, a poj)ular fi-stival in 
honour of S'iva kept on tlio Mth of the 
dark half of tho month of (Jan. - 

b’ob.) When S'iva is worshipped under 
the typo of i]io Lu/<fn, a rigorous fast is 
observed. Abuiicr WilliauiH. 
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the fourtociith of the half of the month of Vdisdkha (Api'i! -May) in 
which the birtli of the Nara-Sinha, or Man-lion took place ; the third of 
the light half of the same montli being the anniversaiy of the birth of 
Parasiirdina ; the ninth of the light half of the niontli of Oh'iifra (March- 
April), the nativity of Rama; and the eighth of the dark half of tho 
month of Bhddra-pada {iJ/iddun^ Aug.-Sep.), the nativity of Krishna. 
On these occasions, some abstain from grain only, and other authorities 
lay down particular details. 

I'he second kind. Tiny eat only at night. 

77ie third ki}ul. ^i’hey take only water, fruit and milk. 

The fourth kind. They oat but once daring tlie day and night, hut 
may drink water at any lime. 

The fifth kind. 7’liey do not of their own desire eat during twenty-four 
hours, hub if ])ressod to do so, they may partake of food, not more than onc(‘. 

T/n; .sfa7//. A’oid is the Chandiuyana, which is in live ways: — (1). On 
the first day of tho month, one mouthful is taken and an increase of ono 
mouthful made daily till tho fifteenth, from which date it diminishes daily 
by tho like cpiantity. (2). Or on the first of tho month, fifteen mouthfuls 
arc taken and tho consumption daily diminishes till the fifteenth, when it 
is reduced to one mouthful ; after which it again increases by ono mouthful 
daily. (3), Some say that instead of this, tln*ee mouthfuls, should bo 
taken each half-day, and nothing else should be touched. (4). Or, again, 
eight mouthfuls each half-day, four in tho moiming and four in the even- 
ing. (5). Or two hundred and forty mouthfuls may bo oaten (during tho 
month) ill any manner at will : Tho size of tho mouthful should bo that 
of a pea-hen’s egg, and the faster should bathe regularly morning, noon, 
and evening. * 

The seventh kind. They neither eat nor drink for twelve days. 

The eifiith kind. Out of twelve days, they eat a little once daily for 
three days consecutively, and once at night only for tliree other days ; 
during three other days and nights thej^ do not eat unless some one brings 
them food, and for the remaining three, they fast altogether. 

The. ninth- kind. For three days and nights they cat no more than one 
handful, and for three other days the same allowance only at night: for 
three more days and nights if any food is brouglit to them, they may 
take one handful, and for three days and nights they- eat nothing. 

The tenth kind. For three days and nights, they swallow only warm 
water: for three other such periods only hot milk, and again for three 
days and nights hot clarified butter, and for tbrec days and nights they 
light a fire and put tho moutii against an opening by which the hot 
air enters, which they inhale. 
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The elevenlh IduiL Out cf fiftceii tlsiys, foV tliroe dnys and uiglits 
they eat only leaves, and for three days and nights only the Indian fig ; 
for three days and nights they are content with the seeds of the lotus ; 
for three days and nights, leaves of the piyal; for three days and nights, 
the kind of grass called ddhha.^ 

The hvelfth kind. For six days out of the week they must content 
themselves with one of the following six consecutively, the produce of the 
cow: — (1). Urine. (2). Dung. (3). Milk. (4). Buttermilk. (5). But- 
ter. (G). Water. On the seventh he must abstain from food altogether. 

During every kind of fast they must abstain from moat, the pulse 
4das, {Gicer iens)^ the bean Lohiyd., (BoUchos iSfiwe)t.s-is), honey and molasses; 
they must sleep on the ground ; they may not play at such games as chempar 
and ffoJah noi* a})proaeh their wives at night, nor anoint themselves with 
oil, nor shave, and the like, and they must give alms daily and perform 
other good works. 

Enumeration of Sins. 

Although these exceed expression, and a volume could not contain 
them, they may be classed in seven degrees. 

The first deyree comprises five kinds which cannot bo expiated. 

(1). Killing a Brahman. (2). Incest with the mother. (3). Drink- 
ing spirituous liquors by a Brahman, Kshatriya or Vaisya; accounted no 
sin, however, in a S'udra. Some authorities name three kinds of spirits, 
viz»i distilled from rice or other grain : from mahwd {Bassia Latifolia), and 
the like; from molasses and similar things. All three are forbidden to 
the Brahman; the first-named only to the Kshatriya and the Vaisya. (4). 
Stealing ten mdshas of gold. (5). Associating for one year with anyone 
guilty of these four. 

The second degree. Untruth in regard to genealogy, earrying a slander 
to the king, and false accusation of a Guru, are equivalent to slaying a Bi ah- 
man. 

Carnal connection with sisters by the same mother, ^ with immature 


1 Or darlha, the name specially of tlio 
Ma-grass (Fo i Cynosuroides) used at 
sacrificial ceremonios, but also applied to 
the Shccharum spontaneum and S. cylin 
dricum. 

* Both arc games of hazard : the lat- 
ter is also called solah-hagghu. The 
nanios are derivatives from the numerals 
four and sixteen respectively, chaupar 


having two transverse bars in the form 
of a cross drawn on the playing cloth, 
and the otJier played with a number of 
lines drawn on the ground. 

8 Taken in this sense by Sir W Jones, 
and confirmed by the commentritor Mod- 
hatithi, but Hopkins translates “ with 
women born of one’s own mother.’* 
Manu, XL 69. 
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girls, with women of tho lowest class, and the wives of curriers, painters, 
rope-dancers, fishermen and fowlers, and the wife of one's friend or son, is 
equivalent to tho second great sin (of the first degree). 

Forgetting the Vedas, or showing them contempt, false testimony 
(without a bad motive), killing a relation (without malice), and eating 
prohibited things, are equivalent to the third sin of tho first degree. 

Betrayal of trust in regard to a deposit, and stealing a human creature, 
a horse, jewels, silver and land, are equivalent to stealing gold. 

Third degree. Killing a cow, adultery with other than tho above- 
named women, theft of other things besides (gold), killing a woman,* a 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya or a S'udra (without malice), bewitching, oppression of 
others, exacting illegal imposts, procuring for immoral purposes, prostitu- 
tion and making a livelihood thereby, deserting a teacher or father or 
mother, usury as has been noticed, trading in a B^“ahinan or Kshatriya 
unless through necessity, in which caso they may pot deal in oil, salt, 
sweetmeats, cooked food, sesame-seed, stone, living animals, red cloths, 
hempen, linen or woollen cloths, fruit.s, medicines, arms, poison, flesh 
pez’fumcs, milk, honey, buttermilk, spirituous li(juors, indigo, lac, grass 
water and leather goods : nozi-payinent of the throe debts,^ that is to the 
gods, which is sacrifice; to spiritual teachers, which is reading tho Vedas ; 
and to laucostors for the procreation of their kind : omitting investiture 
of the sacred thread at the proper time, deserting one’s kindred, selling 
a son, a wife, a garden, a well, or a lioly pool, digging up green produce 
from the ground having no need of it,*^ performing tho pdka sacrifice with 
a selfish view merely, application to the books of a false religion, doing 
service for hire as a Brahman,^ marrying before an elder brother; all these 
are considered eipii valent to killing a cow. 

Fourth degree. Dis.simulation, sodomy, molesting a Brahman,*' smelling 
any spirituous liquor, and anything extremely fadid or unfit to be smelt.^ 

Fifth degree. Killing an elephant, a horse, a camel, a deer, a goat, a 
sheep, a buffalo, a mlgao, a fish, an ass, a dog, a cat,? a pig and the like ; 

1 The varmiit in the notes is correct 
ard I have adopletl it instead of tho read- 
ing of tlie text which makes tho woman 
the wife of tho castos that follow. See 
Mann, XI. 67. 

^ To tho gods, manes and men, are tho 
throe debts with which man is born. 

XJ. 66, 11 . 7. Hopkins. 

8 Jn Manu, cutting down green trees 
for firewood. 
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^ That is teaching tho Vodaa for hire 
working in ininos and dykes and bridges 
and other mechanical works, .serring a 
S'udr.'i, all of which aro forbidden. 

6 With hand or staff. Mcdliatithi. 
XT. 68. n. 11. Hopkins. 

6 Tho variant in the note is 

COlTOCt. 

7 A variant has Itoinhjhie, which in Vol. 
11. p. 338. 11 . 1., I have rendered as the 
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receiving property from forbidden persons as a Oliandala or pariah, and 
the like; trading in the things aforesaid witljout necessity, falsehood, 
and serving a S'udra. 

Sixth degree. Killing small insects like ants; eating from the hand 
or vessel of a wine-seller. 

Seventh degree. Stealing fruit, flowers, and firewood ; want of mental 
firmness on important occasions.^ 

For each of these degrees of sin certain penances have been appointed, 
tho performance of wliieh releases from further penalty ; for instance, they 
say that whoever kills a Brahman will transmigrate into tlie form of a 
deer, a dog, a camel, or boar. When he takes liuman form ho will bo 
subject to diseases and end his life in great afflictions. The expiation is 
to cut off pieces of his own flesh and skin and throw them into the fire, or 
for twelve years foVsako his family and taking a human skull in his hand, 
go a begging and f^om street to street and door to door proclaim his 
wickedness ; this is, provided it was accidental,* otherwise this penance 
lasts twenty-four years. 

Interior Sins. 

Although they hold these to be very numerous twelve are accounted 
heinous s — (1). Krodha^ being under the inllucnco of anger. (2). Lohlia, 
inordinate desire of rank and wealth. (3). Dvesha, hatred towards men. 
(4). lldgn, love of worldly pleasures. (5). Mdna, esteeming one’s self 
above others. (0). Moluij ignorance. (7). Mada^ intoxication from spii*i- 
tuous liquors or wealth or youth or station or knowledge. (8). Sohay ab- 
sorption in grief through loss of goods, rt pulation or lionour, or separat ion 
frbm friends. (9). Mumatva,^ considering tho things of tho world as one’s 
own. (19). Ahanhlra, egoism. (11). Bhaijdy fearing other than God. 
(12). llarsluiy joy in one’s own virtue and the evil of others. 

Tho endeavour of such as desire to know God should bo first to res- 
train themselves from these twelve sins until they aequii*o virtuous dis- 
positions and become worthy to attain to the divine union. Some say 
that all evil actions are reducible to ten heads, of which three corrupt 


hog-deer (cerv '.s porcinus) for reasons 
therein given. All forest animals are for- 
bidden to bo killed by Maim. 

1 ‘ On trilling oeonsions,* according to 
Sir. W. Jones. Hopkins omits the con- 
dition altogether. 

8 The penance is doubled for a Ksha- 
triya, and trebled and quadrupled for 
tho next two castes. 


S Tho text has erroneously Matva. 
Mama-fva siguifioR literally, mino-iicss, as 
Ahaiikara signifies as literally ego-ism. 

4 This is taken from Mann, XII. 6, 6, 7 
Resolving on forbidden things is defined 
by a commentator as desiring to kill a 
Brahman and tho like, and tho third in 
conceiving notions of materialism and 
atlioism. 
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tho bcart, viz., coveting the goods of another ; resolving on any forbidden 
deed ; scepticism in regard to the chosen f?ci’vants of God. Tho same 
number defile the members of the body, viz., taking tho goods of another 
by force ; injury to the innocent adultery. 

The sins of the tongue are four, viz., scurrilous language, falsehood, 
slander, and useless tattle. 

May the omnipotent Lord keep us from tlioso ten sins and bring us to 
the goal of our desire. 

Sacued Peaces of PrEoRinAaK. 

Although profound and enlightened moralists are convinced that true 
happiness consists in the acquisition of virtue and recognise no other tem- 
ple of God but a pure heart, nevertheless the physicians of tho spiritual 
order, from their knowledge of the pulsation of hiini^in feeling, have bes- 
towed on certain places a reputation for sanctity a^d thus rousing the 
slumberors in forgetfulness and instilling in them tho enthusiastic desire 
of seeking God, have made these shrines instruments for their reverencing 
of the just, and tho toils of tho pilgrimage a means of facilitating the 
attainment of their aim. 

These holy places are of four degrees. 

7V/C Jirsi is termed deva or divine and dedicated to Brahnui, Vishnu 
and Maluideva. The greatest among these are twenty-eight rivers in th(3 
following order : — 

(1). Ganges. (2). Sarasvati. (3). Janiuna. ( 1). Narbada.* (5). 
Vipasa, known as the Biah (Hjqdiasis). (6). Vitasta (Hydaspes or 
Bidaspos) known as the Biliat. (7). Kausiki, a river near Rhotas^ m 
the Panjab, but some place it in tho neighbourhood of Garhi in tho oastoni 
districts. (8). Nandavati.'^ (D). Chaiidrabhdga, known as tho Chenab. 
(10), S'arayu (Sarju) known as the S.aiaii. (ll). 8atyavaii.^ (12). Tapi 

1 Properly injury without sanction of its location there is properly assigned, 
law, that is, to animals excei)t at autho- Garlii is a pargana of Pnrneali throngli 

lised sacrifices, to men when not in- which district tho river flows, Keith 

tViL .cd as legal penalties : Mann, XII. 7, Johnston gives it also tlio name of tho 

n. 2. Saukhussi which tho I. G. treats as 

S Proporlj Narma-dfi, giving plcasuro ; another river joining tho Brahmaputra, 

commonly, Nerbudda. but not tracoahlo in liis map. 

3 Rohtas or Rotas near Jhelnm, over- -li Monier Williams gives a Xaiidatirtha 

looks tho Kuhan Nadi according to tho app.arentiy connected with a river which 

I. G. I find no river of this name in the he cannot identify. 

Punjab, but tho Kosi another name for & T!io same as the ICansiki. Satyavati, 

the Kau^iki iu Bchar, is well known and the mother of Jiunadagni, lather of 
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known as Tapti, upon the (north) bank of which is Bnrhanpfir.* (13). Pjira- 
vati* (14). Ptisavatf, (15). Gomati (Gumti) near Dvaraka.^ (1^)* 
Gandaki, upon the banks of which is Siiltanpur of the Subah of Oudh. ( 17). 
Baliada.^ (18). Dovika ( Dova or Gogra). (10). Godavari, called also Ban- 
ganga.^ Pattan of the Dekhan is situated on its bank. (20). Tamraparni® 
at the extremity of the Dekhan. Here pearls arc found. (21). ChatTnan- 
vati. (22). Varana, near Benares. (23). Iravati, known as the Ilavi (Hy- 
draofces). Labor is on its bank. (24). Satadrn (the hundred-channelled), 
known as the Sutlej. Ludiana is upon its bank. (25). Bhimarathi, 
called also the Bhima, in the Dekhan. (2G). Parnasoija.^ (27). Van- 


Partisurama bocamo tho Kausiki river. 
The recurrence of tin? same iiaino is 
uoticed by Wilson in ^is enumeration 
of tho rivers who attributes it either to 
the error of a copyist, or to one name 
being applied to different rivers: in 
this case different names to the same 
river. 

1 See Vol II. pp. 223, 226, 238. 

3 The Parvati in Mdlwa, Wilson V. P. 

8 This cannot, of course, be tho Dva* 
raka known as Krishna’s capital in 
Kathiawar. In somo MSS. tho name 
Dvaraka is omitted as well as tho rian- 
dakf, and the words in the text “ npon 
the banka of which,” &o., follow imme- 
diately after “ Gomati.” There must bo 
some error in the transcription. Sultan- 
pur is on the Gumti, 150 miles from tbo 
Gandak. 

^ Wilford con.siders it tho M'-hanada 
which falls into tho Ganges below Malda, 
but Trclawney Saunders places it below 
the mouths of the Orissa Mahanadi. 

6 According to the I. G. there arc two 
of this name. One rising in tho hills 
N. of Jeyporo and falling into tho Jumna 
after a course of 200 miles. Another 
rising S. of Nepal bounding the Ondh 
terai and joinipg the Burhi Rapti at 
Knrmanighat. This is called the ‘ arrow * 
(vdm) river, perhaps from the legend of 
lUvapa cleaving a hill with a shaft, 


from which a river is said to havo 
arisen. Wilford gives this name to tlio 
Sur/ivati (full of reeds), now called tho 
Ramgariga. Tho name applies to the 
thickets of reeds on its banks whore 
Karrtikeya was horn. (As. Reg. XIV 
409). I do not observe this name applied 
to tho Godavari. 

6 111 Tinnovclli. Tho name occurs in 
tho Kamayaiia. 

Pass Tamraparni’s flood whoso isles 
Are loved by basking crocodiles, 

Tho Sandal woods that fringe her side 
Those islets and her waters hide ; 
While like an amorous matron, slio 
Speeds to her own dear lord, the Sea. 

Griffiths. TV. X. LI. 

7 I conceive this to bo the Son, which 
is supposed to dcudvo its namo from tho 
Sarsk. *Sb})a, crimson. It is tho Eran- 
noboas of Arrian and Pliny, though 
the point is dispiilod as both this and 
tho Sonus are apparently applied to 
two rivers. Its Sanskrit epithets are 
JUrariyd vdhu (or golden armed) and 
Hmmya vdhaa (anrifero.is). Parna, sig- 
nifies both feather and loaf and may 
bo a fanciful adjunct to ‘ crimson,’ but 
varna signifying ‘ colour ’ has a higher 
degree of probability in its favour than 
may bo found for most verbal analogies 
The last namo^(18) I cannot identify. 
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jara, in the Dekhan. (28). Achamiyya. Some include the Indus, but it 
is not of the same sanctity. 

Each of these rivers as dedicated to one of these deities, has peculiar 
characteristics ascribed to it ; Some of tlio places situated on their banks 
are esteemed holy, as, for example, the village of Soron on the Ganges, to 
which multitudes flock on the twelfth of the month of Aghan, (Nov.- 
Dee.). Some regard certain cities as dedicated to the divinities. Among 
these are Kdsij commonly called Benares. The adjacent country for five kos 
around the city is lield sacred. Although pilgrimages take place through- 
out the year, on the Siva-rdlri^ multitudes resort thither from distant parts 
and it is considered one of the most chosen places in which to die. Final 
liberation is said to be fourfold: — (1). Sdlohja^^ passing from the degrees of 
paradise to Kailasa. They say that when a man goes to heaven through 
good works, he must return to earth, but when after Various transmigra- 
tions, he attains that region, he returns no more. (y). Sdrdpya (assimi- 
lation to the deity) ; when a man partakes of the divine elementary form, 
he docs not revisit the earth. (3). Sdmipya (nearness to the deity) is when 
a man after breaking the elemental bonds, by the power of good works is 
admitted into the presence of God*s elect, and does not return to earth. 
(4). Sdyujya (absorption into the deity) ; after passing through all iuter- 
mediato stages, ho obtains the bliss of true liberation. They have likewise 
divided the territory of Benares into four kinds. The characteristic of two 
pai’ts is that when a being dies thei’ein, ho attains the fourth degree of 
Muhti; if ho dies in one of the others, he reaches the third degree, and if 
in the remaining one, the second degree. 

Ayodhyd, commonly called Awadh. The distance of forty Icos to tlio 
east, and twenty to the north is regarded as sacred ground. On the nir/th 
of the light half of the month of Chaiira a great religious festival is held.^ 

Avantikdj Ujiain. All around it for thirty-two kos is accounted holy 
and a largo concourse takes placo on the Slva-rdtri. 

Kdnchi'^ (Conjovaram) in the Dckhan. For twenty kos around it is 

I Sco p. 238, n. 2. a groat Bmldhist centre, bnt siibscqncnt- 

I read for O-ikA Sdlohja ly fell under tlio Jain intlnenco, which 

signifies boing in the same heaven with was succeeded in turn by Hindu pre- 

any particular deity. Kaiidsa is the dominance. The I. G. mentions its pyra- 

paradise of S'iva, placed according to mids and the thons.and-pillared tcmplo 

their belief in the Himalaya range. with its splendid porch and fine jewels 

8 The anniversary of the birth of as still attracting visitors. As many as 

Kama. V p. 291, 60,000 pilgrims attend the annnal fair 

A The text has erroneously Kdnti ; in May. It is called tho Benares of the 

Kdnehivaram is the source of tho vulgar South. I. G. 
name. In Hioueii TJisang’s time it was 
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considered sacred. On the eighth of every Hindu month that falls on a 
Tuesday, there is a great concourse of pilgrims. 

Mathura is sacred for forty-eight hos around, and even before it be- 
came the birthplace of Krishna, was held in veneration. Religious festivals 
are held on the 23rd of the mouth- of Bhddra ( Bhddon^ Aug.-Sept,) and 
the 15th of Kdrttika (Oct.-Nov.).^ 

Dvdrakd, The country for forty kos in length and twenty in breadth 
is esteemed holy. On the DiwdU^ festival, crowds resort hither. 

Mdyd, known as Haridvara (Hard war) on the Ganges. It is hold sa- 
cred for eighteen kos in length. Large numbers of pilgrims assemble on 
the loth of Chaitra. 

These seven are called the seven (sacred) cities. 

Praydga now called Illahabas. The distance for twenty kos around is 
venerated. They snv" that the desires of a man that dies hero are gratified 
in his next birth. T)^,ey also hold that whoever commits suicide is guilty 
of a great crime except in this spot where it meets with exceeding reward. 
Throughout the year it is considered holy, but especially so during the 
month of Mdgha.'^ (Jan.-Fcb,). 

Nagarkot.^ For eight kos round it is venerated. On the eighth of the 
months of Chaitra and Kudr, many pilgrims assemble. 

Kashmir is also accounted of this class and is dedicated to Mahadova. 
Many places in it are held in great veneration. 

^ihe second are the shrines of the Aauras, which are temples dedicated 
to the Daitya race. In many thinga they share the privileges of the 
dcvatds ; but the latter are more pure, while the others are filled with the 
principle of tamas (darkness).^ Their teiitplos are said to be in the lower 
regions (Pat ala). 

I Tho former is the muiivcrsary of guna (Fob.-Marcli) and Knar (Sept.-Oct. 

tho birth of Krislma, i. addirif^ 15 Saiisk. but tho reading of tho text 

days of tho light half to 8 of tl.'' dark is correct. Tlio sun enters Capricorn in 

half, making it tho 23rd day. Tho that month, and is regarded as a most 

second festival is connected with tho propitious ])eri()d for cereinonios of mar- 

legend of the Serpent Kaliya. See. Visli. riago and tho like. 

Par. V. 1. ^ Kangra. See. Vol. II, p. 312. 

8 Dipali in Sansk., arow of lamps. The ^ “Brahma, then, being desirous of 

day of the new moon in the month of creating the four orders of being termed 

Kdrttika^ on which tliero are nocturnal gods, dcinons, progenitors, and inon, col- 

illuminationa in honour of Karttikoya, looted his mind into itself; whilst thus 

the god of war. Tho night is often spent concentrated tho quality of darkness 

in gambling. pervaded his body and thence the^do- 

8 There are variants of three otlier mons (tho Asuras) were first born, is- 

months, Vaisdkha, (April-May), FhdU suing from his thigh. This form abiui 
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The third are called Areha^ or shrines of the great Rlshisj men who 
by virtue of austerities and good works are in near proximity to the deity. 
Their shrines are counted by thousands. Amongst them are Nimkhar 
(Kiinishara),^ Pukhra (Pushkara),^ Khushab, and BaddirL^ 

The fourth are called Manusha, or appertaining to men who by the 
power of good works are superior to mankind in general, though they do 
not obtain the rank of the third degree. Their shrines also are numerous. 
Among them is Kurulcshetra^ which for forty hos around is considered holy, 
and numerous pilgrims resort thither during eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Ceremonies are laid down for each pilgrimage and their various meri- 
torious results arc declared. 

0 Tirou I that seekest after divine knowledge, learn wisdom of these 
Hindu legends ! Each particle among created atoms is a sublime temple 
of worship. May the Almighty deliver mankind from , the wanderings of a 
vain imagination troubled over many things. / 

Customs of Marriage. 

This is of eight kinds : — 

1. Bnihmya,^ The girl’s father with other elders of the family visit 
the bridegroom and bring him to his house wlicre the relations assemble. 
Then the grandfather, or brother, or any other male relation, or the mother, 
says before the company : — “I have bestowed such and such a maiden upon 
such and such a man.” The bridegroom in the presence of the same com- 


donod by him which embodied darkness 
became night ; the quality of goodiiORg 
then becoming embodied, fi’om his mouth 
issued tho gods ; this form abandoned 
became day. Thus tho gods are power- 
ful by day, tlio demons at night. Vish. 
Pur. I. 6. i 

1 Seo p. 286. n. 6. j 

2 Town, lake and sbrino in Ajmero- 
Morwar, liajputana. It is tho only town , 
ill India having a temple dedicated to | 
Brahma who hero performed a sacrifice 
wliereby the lake became so holy that ; 
tho greatest siniior is absolved by bath- 
ing therein. Tho five principle temples 
are to Brahma, Savitri, Badri Narayaiia, 
Varaha and 8'iva Atmatnlivara. No liv- 
ing thing can bo put to death within tiio 
limits of tho town. This place is ovi- 
donilv meant by (lie name Pftk'trn in 


Albiruni (Cap. LX VI) among tho sacred 
places of the ITindus. Ho adds its story 
as follows: “Brahman oiico was occupiild 
in offering theso to tho fire when a pig 
came out of the fire. Therefore they 
represent his image there as a pig. Out- 
side the town in throe places, they have 
constructed ponds which stand in high 
veneration.” Sachan’s Trans.— Monier 
Williams says it is now called Poknr. 

5 This is tho exact transliteration, but 
I apprehend Badri Natli in Garhwiil is 
meant. In Badri-Narayana, tho latter 
word wliich is a patronymic form of 
Narn, tho chief or original man, would 
admit of inclusion under manusha. Khu- 
shab I cannot identify. 

A In Mann Bnlhma. III. 21, 27. Abul 
Fazl uses tho adjectival form. 
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pany gives his consoiifc. Certain incantations are then pronounced and tho 
Iloma sacrifice is performed? It is then declared that the girl’s mother 
has borne male children and was of smaller stature than her husband, ^ 
and that the bridegroom is not impotent, and both parties declare that 
they have not been subject to leprosy, phthisis, dyspepsia, hemorrhoids, piles, 
chronic issue of blood, deformity of limb, or epilepsy. At the nuptials an 
attendant of the bride washes the feet of the bride and bridegroom and 
draws the sectarial marks upon them. Three vessels filled severally with 
rice and curds, after certain incantations liavc been pronounced, are then 
given to them to eat. Wlion this is concluded they arc dressed out and 
taken to a retired chamber and a curtain is hung between tho bride and 
bridegroom. Tho father takes each of the young people and turns them 
facing the east and a Brahman repeats certain prayers and places in the 
hand of each some tico and five betel-nuts. Tho curtain is then removed 
and they present to^each other what they hold in their hands. The Brah- 
man next places the two hands of the bride in tliose of tho bridegroom and 
repeats certain prayers and then reverses tho ceremony ; after which ho 
binds them both with loose-spun cotton thread, and the girl’s father taking 
her hand gives her to tho bridegroom and says, * May there bo ever parti- 
cipation between you and this nursling of happiness in three things — in 
good works, in worldly goods, and tranquillity of life. “ Finally, a fire is 
lit and tho pair are led I’ound it seven times, and the marriage is com- 
pleted. Until this is done, tho engagement may bo lawfully cancelled. 

2. Daiva (of tho Devas). At tho time of a sacrifice, all is givon 
away in alms and a maiden is bestowed on the Brahman performing 

i I do not find this condition. It must not boar tbo name of a coristolla- 

might possibly mean inferior in caste tion, of a treo, of a river, of a barbarous 

but in that sense Abut Fazl uses nation, of a mountain, of a wingod crea- 

Manu requires a bridegroom to avoid tho lure, a snake, or a slave. She must have 

ten following families whatever their defect, walk like a goose or an clo- 

woalth in gold or kine, viz., the family Ph^nt, have hair and teeth of moderate 

which lias omitted prescribed acts of reli- quantity and length, and have c.Kquisito 

gion j that which has produced no malo softness of person. M. Ill, 7, S, 9, 10. 

children ; thaf in which tho Veda has not Tho text has for The words 

boon read; that which has thick hair are a translation of the Sans- 
on the body j and those subject to he- krit Mandd(jni, slowness of digestion or 

morrhoids, pthisis, dyspepsia, epilepsy, A'maya which is tho word used by Manu. 

leprosy and albinoism, also a girl with S Properly in seven steps. Tho marri- 

roddish hair, a deformed limb, troubled ago is not completed till tho seventh step 

with habitual sickness ; and one with is taken. Maim, Vlll. 227, and note 
no hair or too much, and immoderately llopkiiis, 
talkative and with inflamed eyes. She 
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t/lie aacrifico. The bel^rotllal is then made and the other ceremonies are 
conducted as aforesaid.^ ^ 

. 3. Arsha (of the Bishis). This rite takes place when a pair of kine 
have been received from the bridegroom. 

4 Prdjdpatya* (of the Prajapatis). The man and woman are brought 
together and united by this bond. 

5. Asura (of the Lauras). The maiden is received in marriage 
after as much wealth has been presented to her kinsmen (as the suitor can 
afford).® 

6. Odndharva (of the Gaudharvas). The pair entertain a mutual 
affection and are voluntarily united in wedlock without the knowledge of 
others. 

7. Rdkshasa (of the Rakshasas), is the forcible seizure and abduction 

of a girl from her people by the ravishor to his ^n house and there 
marrying her. ./ 

8. Paisdcha (of the Pisjichas). This rite receives this name when 
the lover secretly approaches a girl when asleep or intoxicated or dis* 
ordered in mind. 

Everywhere there is some difference in the preliminary betrothals, but 
the concluding ceremonies are after the manner above described. The four 
rites are lawful for a Brahman; and besides the second, all are within his 
privilege. The fifth is lawful to a Vai^ya or a S'lidra ; the sixth and 
seventh for a Kshatriya. The eighth is hold disgraceful by all.* 


1 Bat they term the Daiva rite, the 
of a daughter, after having adorned 
her, to a sacrificial priest rightly doing 
his work in a sacrifice begun.” Mann, III. 
28, Burnoll. That is, the maiden is part 
of his fee. 

* In the text incorrectly Uajapatya. 
“ Tho gift of the maiden is called the 
Prajapatya rite (when made) after re- 
verencing and addressing (the pair) with 
the words, * together do ye both your 
duty.* ’* Ibid. 30. The Xrsha rite is the 
commouest form now. Burnell. 

® A recognised sale is hero meant. 
This form is practised at tho present day 
by people claiming to bo Brahmans, s < 7 ., 
the STaiva Brahmans called Gurnkkal in 
Southern India, who seldom can get 
wives for less than a thousand rupees. 
40 


It often happens that low caste girls are 
palmed off upon them. Manu, III. 31, 
n. 2. • 

* Mann orders them differently. The 
six first, he says, are legally for a Brah- 
man, tho four last for a Kshatriya, and 
tho same for a Vai^ya and S^udra, except 
tho Rakshasa form. Others, he observes, 
consider the four first approved for a 
priest ; one, the Rakshasa, for a soldier ; 
and that of tho Asuras for a merchant 
or one of the servile class ; “ bat in this 
code, three of tho five last are held legal 
and two illegal. Tho ceremonies of tho 
Pisachas and Asuras must never be per- 
formed.” — Sir W. Jones. Acedrding to ti e 
commentator, this last prohibition is 
for the Kshatriya not for the Brahman. 
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A dower is not mentioned in the case of Brahmans, and divorce is not 
customary : In the former ages of the world, it was the rule for Brahmans 
to take wives from among all the castes, while the other three castes con- 
sidered it unlawful to wed a Brahman woman. The same practice obtained 
between all superior and inferior castes reciprocally. In the present Kali 
Yuga no one chooses a wife out of his own caste, nay, each of these four 
being subdivided into various branches, each subdivision asks in marriago 
only the daughters of their own equals. 

Although there are numerous classes of Brahmans, the noblest by des- 
cent are from the (seven) Rishis, Kaj^yapa, Atri, Bharadvaja, Visva-mitra, 
Gotama, Angiras, and Pulastya.^ Each of these has numerous ramifications. 
When any member of one of these families attains to any worldly and 
spiritual eminence and becomes the founder of any class of institutes, liis 
posterity are called his name. The family caste of each is called Knla 
(Hindi hnl) or (/o/ra,\Hindi gotar)^ and the rule is that if a youtli and maid 
be of the same goha, however distant bo the relationship, their marriage is 
unlawful ; but if one be of a separate kulaf they may lawfully marry. Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas and S'udras are dependent for their marriage ceremony on a 
family priest {p^lrohita\ and each class has a special Brahman from one of 
the seven lines of descent. If the maid and the youth have their several 
family priests belonging to the same Z’wZa, their marriage is held unlawful. 
When united in marriage, the wife loaves her own gotni and enters that of 
her husband. 

When the betrothal is first proposed the lines of paiornal and maternal 
ancestry of both the woman and the man are scrutinised. In computing 
cither of the two genealogies, if within c^'ch fifth degree of ascent the 
lines unite, the marriage is not lawful. Also if in tlic two paternal genea- 
logies, they unite in any generation, the marriago cannot take place. 
Scrutiny of tho maternal descent on both sides is not necessary. If in the 
paternal genealogies of both parties, consanguinity through a female occurs 
in tho eighth generation, it is held lawful, but if in the paternal lines of 
both, consanguinity through a female occurs in tho sixth generation it 
constitutes a fresh (impediment of) kinship. The same result occurs if 
the consanguinity occurs in tho sixth generation by tho mother’s side. 


1 Tho S'atapatha Brahmana, and tho 
Mahabharata differ a little from the text 
and from each other ; in Mann they are 
reckoned as ten. The seven Rishis form 
in Astronomy, the Great Bear. Monicr 
Williams, S. D. 


* Among tho Brahmans, twenty-four 
gotran are reckoned, snpposed to be 
sprung from and named after celebrated 
teachers, as S'aridilya, Kasyapa, Gautama, 
Bharad-vaj'h <feo. IhuL 
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Until the elder brbtlier is married, the younger may not lawfully bo so. 

It is held expedient that the bride sliouW not be under eight, ^ and 
any ago over ton is thought improper. The man should bo twcnty-five, and 
marriage after fifty years of age, they regard as unbecoming. Excepting in 
the king, it is not considered right for a man to have more than one wife, 
unless his first wife is sickly or proves barren, or her children die. In these 
cases, he may marry ten wives, but if the tenth proves defective, ho may not 
marry again. If his first wife is suitable, and ho desires to take another, 
he must give the first a third part of his estate. 

It was the custom in ancient times for the daughters of kings when 
they sought a Imsband, to hold a great festival. Her suitors were assembled 
together and the damsel attended the banquet in person. Of whomever 
she made choice, she placed upon his neck a string of ’pearls and flowers. 
This custom was called Svayamvara^ or self-choice.^ J 

Quaudo mulier mensium suorum expers sit c/od post quatriduum 
contingit, si maritus cjus iutra duodecim dies proximos in quibus satis pro- 
babilo ost conceptus, inoat earn, necesso ost illi perlutum esse. In reliquis 
temporibus dissimilis cst ratio et manus pedesque lavaro satis csso conseant. 
Per totum tompus mensium coitum in crimine ponunt. In diebus his, vivit 
mulier in scccssu, ncquo cibum mariti ncc vestimenta tangit nequo ad 
eulinam accodit ne contaminet earn. 

S'RmaAR.A,‘‘‘ 


Ornaments of Dress. 

A man is adorned by twelve things (1). Trimming his beard. (^). 
Ablution of his body. (J^). Drawing the sectarial marks of caste. (4). 
Anointing with perfumes and oil. (5). Wearing gold earrings. (G). 
Wearing the jdma^ fastened on the left side. (7). Bearing the muJiufa 


1 “A man aged thirty years, may mar. 
ry a g’rl of twelve, if ho find one dear 
to his lieart, or a man of twenty- four years, 
a damsel of eight ; but if lie should 
finish his studentship earlier and the 
duties of his next order would otherwise 
bo impeded, let him marry immediate- 
ly M. IX, 94. Sir W. Jones. 

8 An instance occurs, among many, 
in the well-known epic of Nala and 
Damyanti. The practice is conceded in 
Maim (IX. 92), but as Hopkins observes. 


only ont of respect for the old custom and 
was not practised at that date. Yajna- 
valkya and others permit it when there 
are no relatives to give away tho girl 
in marriage. Some early writers con- 
ceded it without distinction of caste : 
in tho opio it is confined to royal maidens : 
among later commentators it is restrict- 
ed to tho lower castes. 

3 Hindi. Singdr, dress or ornament, 

4 The jama is described in tho dic- 
tionaries as being a long gown from 
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which is a golden tiara worn on the turban. (8). Wearing a sword. (9). 
Carrying a dagger and the like, at the waist. (10). Wearing a ring on the 
finger. (11). Bating betel. (12). Wearing sandals or shoes. 

A woman is adorned by sixteen things (1). Bathing. (2). Anoint- 
ing with oil. (3). Braiding the hair. (4). Decking the crown of her head 
with jewels (6). Anointing with sandal- wood unguent. (6). The wearing 
of dresses and these are of various kinds. The sleeves of some reach to the 
fingers, of others to the elbows. A jacket without a skirt called angiyd 
(Sansk. angihd) was chiefly worn, and instead of drawers, a lahangd which 
is a waist-cloth joined at both ends with a band sewn at the top through 
which the cord passes for fastening. It is also made in other forms. Others 
wear the dandiyd which is a large sheet worn over the lahangd^ part of which 
is drawn over the head and the other end fastened at the waist. These three 
garments are of neSpssity. The wealthy wear other garments over this. 
Some wear the veiU Xud pde~jdmas. (7). Sectarial marks of caste, and 
often decked with pearls and golden ornaments. (8). Tinting with lamp- 
black like collyrium. (9). Wearing earrings. (10). Adorning with 
nose-rings of pearls and gold, (11). Wearing ornaments round the neck. 
(12), Decking with garlands of flowers or pearls. (13). Staining the 
hands, (l^). Wearing a belt hung with small bells. (15). Decorating 
the feet with gold ornaments. (16). Eating pan. Finally blandishments 
and artfulness. 


Jewels. 

These arc of many kinds:* — (1). The 8is-phuly B,n ornament for the 
head resembling the marigold. (2). Md^g^ worn on the parting of the 
ha?l* to add to its beauty. (3). Kothilddar, worn on the forehead consisting 
of five bands and a long centre-drop. (4). Sekrdy seven or more strings of 
pearls linked to studs and hung from the forehead in such a manner as to 
conceal the face. It is chiefly worn at marriages and births, (5). BindiiUy 
smaller than a (gold) muhw and worn on the forehead. (6). Khunfildy 
a carring tapering in shape. (7). Karnphul (ear-flower), shaped bko the 
flower of the a decoration for the ear. (8). Durhachh, & e 9 .: riug. 


eleven to thirty breadths in the skirt, 
folded into many plaits in the upper 
part and double-breasted on the body 
and tied in two places on each side. 

i In the text, which I conceive 

corresponds to the Hindi, the 

sheet or mantle covering the head and 
upper part of the body. 


* I refer the render for an explana- 
tion of these ornaments to the Persian 
text of the let Vol. of the Ain-i-AkbaH 
which contains in the pages succeeding 
the preface, plates of the jewels here 
mentioned and a descriptive catalogue of 
the whole series. 

8 Dr. King, Superintendent, Royal Bo- 
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(9). Ftpal-patU, (PipdlAe&i) crescent- shaped, eight or nine being worn in 
each ear. (10 ) . Bdli^ a circlet with a peaid wovn in the ear. (11). Champa- 
Jcalif smaller than the red rose,^ and worn on the shell of the ear. (12). 
Mor-Bhahwar, shaped like a peacock, a ear- pendant. (13). Besar is a broad 
piece of gold to the upper ends of which a pearl is attached and at the 
other a golden wire which is clasped on to the pearl and hung from the 
nose bj gold wire.® (1^). PhuU is like a bud, the stalk of which is at- 
tached to the nose. (1^)* Baung^ an ornament for the nose in the shape of 
a clove. ( 16). Nath^ is a golden circlet with a ruby between two pearls, or 
other jewels. It is worn in the nostril. (17). Guluhand consists of five or 
seven rose-shaped buttons of gold strung on to silk and worn round the 
neck. (18). Il&r is a necklace of strings of pearls inter-connected by 
golden roses. (19). Hans is a necklace. (20). Koihgan is a bracelet. 
(21). Gajrah, a bracelet made of gold and pearls. (^)* Jawe^ consisting 
of five golden barley-corns (jan) strung on silk and f/stened on each wrist. 
(23). Chur} (a bracelet) worn above the wrist, (24). Bdhu is like the 
chur but a little smaller. (25). Churih^ a little thinner than the (ordi- 
nary) bracelet. Some seven are worn together. (26). Bdzuhandf (arm- 
let) ; of these there are various kinds. (27). Tddy a hollow circle worn 
on the arm. (28). finger ring. Varioiis forms are made. (29). 

Ohhudr-Khantikdy golden bells strung on gold wire and twisted round the 
waist. (30). Ka^i-mekhldy a golden belt, highly decorative. (31). Jehar, 
three gold rings, as ankle-ornaments. The first is called Churd, consisting 
of two hollow half-circlets which when joined together form a complete 
ring. The second is called dtihdham, and resembles the former only en- 
graved somewhat. The third is called masuchi and is like the second but 
differently engraved. (32). P«i7, the anklet, called (in Arabic) . 

(34). QhuhghrUf small golden bells, six on each ankle strung upon silk 
and worn between the Jehar and KhalkhdL (35). Bhdhk^ an ornament for 
the instep, triangular and square. (36). Bichhwah, an ornament for tho 


tanioal Gardens, whoso invaluable aid 
is never withhold and never at fault, 
o.i my reference to him informs me that, 
this is the Nigello saliva sometimes 
called the N. Indicuy and is not a na- 
tive of Hindustan, but domesticated. 
The seeds are largely used in cookery, 
and in Bengal are named Kala jira or 
black Cumin-seed. Tho flower has a 
calyx of delicate fibres dishevelled in 
appearance and is commonly known as 


“ Love -in -mist.’* From tho spocimon Dr. 
King has boon good onongli to send me, 
tho ornament imitates the appearance 
admirably. 

1 See n. 1, p. 409, Vol. II, 

* This and the following are omitted 
by Bloobmann. 

8 Tho text duplicates the't incorrectly. 

^ This is ^anally written with a hard 
r, and for Cfiurin below, the dictionaries 
give churU 
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instep shaped like half a bell. (37). Anwat^ au ofnaineiit for the great 
toe. ^ 

All these ornaments are made either plain or studded with jewels, and 
are of many styles. What words can express the exquisite workmanship of 
the trade ? Their delicacy and skill is such that the cost of the work is ten 
tolahs for each tolah of gold. Her Majesty has suggested new patterns 
in each kind. A few of these have been represented in plates for illustra- 
tion. 

Workmen in Decorative Art. 

In other countries tlic jewels arc secured in the sockets made for them, 
with lac, but in Hindustan, it is effected with kundan which is gold mado 
so pure and ductile that the fable of the gold of Parviz which he could 
mould with his haiicL becomes credible.^ 

The mode of preparation is as follows Of a mdsha of gold they 
draw out a wire eight ungers long and one finger in breadth. Then the 
wire is coated with a mixture of two parts of the ashes of dried field- 
cewdung^ and one part of Sambhar^ salt, after which it is wrapped in a 
coarse cloth and covered with clay. This is generally of not more than ten 
toldhs weight, and it is placed in a fire of four sbys of cowdung which is 
then suffered to cool down. If there is but little alloy in it, it will become 
of standard fineness after three fires, otherwise it must bo coated with the 
same mixture and passed through three more fires. It is generally found that 
three coatings and three fires are sufficient for the purpose. It must then 
be washed and placed in an earthen vessel filled with limcjuice or some 
other (acid) which is heated to boiling. It is then cleaned and wound 
rofhid a cane and taken off (when required), and re-hcated from time to time, 
and used for setting by means of an iron stylo and so adheres that it will 
not become detached for a long period of time. At first the ornament is 

l This was one of the seven nreqnal- od by Blochmann (I. 21) incorrectly tho 

led treasures possessed by Khusrau dry dung of tho wild cow. It merely 

Parvjz. It was said to bo a piece of moans tho cowdung picked up in tho 

gold that might ho hold in the Imnd and fields and jutiglcs ; in Hindi ^dchal and 

as ductile as wax. The others were kanda. 

his throne Tdghah ; his treasure called 8 From the well-known great salt- 

the Bdddxmrdy or wind-borne, becanso lake in tho States of Jaipur, and Jodh- 

boing conveyed by sea to the Roman pur of which tho Govt, of India are 

emperor, the vessel was cast upon his leasees by treaty. The ont-turn in 

shores; his horse ; his minstrel 1883-81 was 71,111, 353 mawntis, giving 

Bdrhud ; his minister Shdhp/ir, and above a net rovenno of £746,710. Under Akbar 

all his incomparable wife Skir{n, it was worked by the [Imperial admiuis- 

9 This traiislat- tration. I. 0. 
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fasliioned quite plain and hero and there they leave Rochets for the setting 
of tlie jewels. These sockets are filled withdac and a little of the gold is 
inserted above it, and on this the jewel is pressed down. The overflow of 
the lao is scraped off and it is then weighed. They next cover the lac 
with the Icundan by means of a needle, and finally scrape and polish it 
with a steel-pointed tool. 

The fee of a skilled artificer for this work is sixty-four dams on each 
tolah. 

The ZarnisMn or gold inlayer, is a workman who cuts silver, agate, 
crystal and other gems in various way.s and sets them on gold. He inlays 
silver and steel with lines of gold and embellishes agates and other stones 
by engraving and cutting them. On steel and gems, if^ ho uses one tolah 
of gold, he receives one and a h.alf as his charge; if he inlays on ivory, 
fish-bone, tortoise-shell, rhinocoros-hoim or silver, his »yfiargo for every tolah 
of gold is one tolah of the same. ^ 

The Koftgar or gold-boater, inlays on steel and other metals markings 
more delicate than the teeth of a file, and damascenes with gold and silver 
wire. Ho receives one hundred dams for each tolah of gold and sixty for 
a tolah of silver. His work is principally on weapons. 

The Mindkdr or cnameller, works on cups, flagons, rings and other 
articles with gold and silver. He polishes his delicate enamels .separately 
on various colours, sets them in their suitable places and puts tliciii to the 
fire. This is done several times. His charge is sixteen dams for each 
tolah of gold, and seven for a tolah of silver. 

The Sddah-kdr, a plain goldsmith, fa.shions gold-work and other articles 
of gold and silver. His charge is five and a half dams on every tolahf)f 
gold and two for every tolah of silver. 

The Shahakah’kdr^ executes pierced- work in ornaments and vessels, 
fiis charge is double that of the SddaJi-kdr. 

The Munahhat-kdr works plain figures or impressions on a gold ground, 
so that they appear in relief. His charge is ten dams for a tolah of gold 
and four for a tolah of silver. 

^J’he Charm-kdr^ incrusts granulations of gold and silver like poppj"- 


1 From the Arabic Shabakat, a fishing 
not, a lattice ; i. c., any reticnlated 
work. M^iinabhat comes from the Ara- 
bic root ‘ naU ’ and is pass. part, of 
II. coiij., *to cause to grow out^; henco 
repousse-work. 

2 This word has three variants by al- 
teration of the diacritical points. The 


editor cannot determine tho correct 
reading nor tho pronunciation. I have 
tliorefore chosen conjecturally what ap- 
pears to mo the most probable term. 
Charm signifies leather and tho granula- 
ted kind of it called kimtihht or shagreen 
(from the Pers. Sdghari) would repre- 
sent the style of work whicli the text 
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aoeds on ornaments and vessels. For every tolah freight of goldon grains 
liis charge is one nipee, and ralf of this for silver. 

The Sim-hdf or plaiter of silver, draws out gold and silver wire and 
plaits them into belts for swords, daggers and the like. He receives twenty- 
four dams on a tolah of gold and sixteen for a tolah of silver. 

The Sawdd-kdr grinds a black composition (saivdd) and lays it smoothly 
over traceries of gold and then polishes tho ground evenly with a file. 
The sawdd consists of gold, silver, copper, load and sulphur mixed together 
in certain proportions. The work is of several kinds. Tho finest is on 
gold and the charge is two rupees per tolah of sawdd. For tho middling 
kind, the charge is one rupee, and for the lowest, eight annas. 

The Zar-koh or gold beater, makes gold and silver leaf. 

Lapidaries, raetiil casters, and other artificers produce designs which 
excite astonishmentjVmt this exposition is already sufficiently protracted. 
Artists of all kinds ure constantly employed at the Imperial Court whore 
their work is subjected to the test of criticism. 

Ceremonies at Childbirth. 

As soon as a child is born, tho father bathes himself in cold water, 
worships the deities and performs the Srdddha ceremonies, and stirring 
some honey and ghee together with a gold ring, puts it into the infant’s 
mouth. Tho midwife then cuts tho umbilical cord, and immediately upon 
its severance the whole family become unclean. In this state they refrain 
from the Homa sacrifice and the worship of the deities and from repeating 
tho gdyatn and many other ceremonies, contenting themselves with interior 
remembrance of the Deity. If this takes place in a Brahman’s family, his 
clnldren and relations to the fourth degree of consanguinity are ceremonially 
unclean for ton days; the relations of the fifth degree, for six days; those 
of tho sixth degree, for four days; of tho seventh, for three ; of the eighth 
for one day and night, and those of the ninth continue so for four pahrs. 

At the close of these periods they are freed after ablution of the 
body. But the usual rule is that a Brahman together with his kindred 
to the seventh degree, are unclean for ten days ; a Kshatriya, for twelve 
days; a Vai4ya and the superior^ class of S^udra for fifteen days, and the 


refers to, Tho granulation of the shag- 
reen is produced by embedding in tho 
leather when it is soft, tho seeds of a 
kind of chenopodium and afterwards 
shaving down the surface. Tho greon 
colour is produced by tho action of sal- 
ammoniac on copper filings. 


1 By these aro meant the Ah{r and 
Kurmi castes or shepherds and agricul- 
turists, from whose bands Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas will drink, tho inferior 
Sudras being Qhamdra and the like who 
are hold unclean. 
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inferior S'lidras for thirty days. During this time strangers avoid associ- 
ating or eatirjg with them. This state is Called Sutaka (impurity from 
childbirth)’ A prince and his attendants, his physician, cook, overseer, 
and other servants of the crown are not subjected to this condition, but on 
the sixth day certain prayers are offered to the Deity and rejoicings are 
made, and the mother and child are bathed. 

The day after the expiration of the Sutaka, they name the child and 
look in the astronomical table for the sign and station of tlie rising of 
the moon. The initial of his name is taken from the letter which is there- 
with connected^ and a name of more than four letters is considered blame- 
worthy. In the fourth month they bring it into the sun before which 
time it is never carried out of the lionso. In the fiftli niionth they bore the 
lobe of the right ear. In the sixth month, if the cltild be a boy, they 
place various kinds of food around him, and feed hir/with that for which 
lie shows a preference. If it be a girl, this is novdono till the sixth or 
seventh month. When it is a year old, or in the third year, they shave his 
head, but by some this is delayed till the fifth year, by others till the seventh, 
and by others agaiu till the eighth year, wdien a festival is held. In tlio 
fifth year they send him to school and moot together in rejoicing. 

They obseuwo the birthday and annually celebrate it with a feast, and 
at the close of cacli year make a knot on a thread of silk. IIo is invested 
witli the sacred string at the appointed time. At each of these occasions 
they perform certain works and go through some extraordinary cerernouios. 

The ncmber op Fe.stivals. 

Certain auspicious days are religiously observed and celebrated 
as festivals. These are called teohdr and a few of them arc here indi- 
cated. 


^ Thib requires explanation. The day 
is divi led into 60 dartd<(.'j = 24 hours, the 
four di /isiong of which allow lo ddvtj'is 
to every six hours. Now each of tho 
28 astcrisnis (v. p. 21) is symbolised by 
a fanciful name of four letters : e. g., the 
first astcrism Asvint is called ch>'(, ch*^, 
cM, id, tho second BhuranC Id, Id, Id, Id. 
To each of the periods of six hours a 
letter is allotted, as chu from 6 a.m. to 
noon, chd from noon to 0. p. m., chd from 
6 p. m. to midnight, and Id from midnight 
to 6 a. m. A child born in the first period 


has a name beginning with chii, as Chura- 
mini : in tho second with chd, as Chdt- 
Rdm, and so on. This is termed the rdsi 
name from tho passage of any 

planet through ;i sign of the Zodiac. A 
second namo is subsequently given when 
the child is two or three, at the fancy of 
the parents witlioiit any ceremonial ob- 
servance. Thus a man's rdsi name will 
be Tanua Lai, and the name by which 
he is generally called, Damodar. Tins 
practice is mostly confined to the more 
cultivated elastics. 


41 
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Duiingtlio month of Chaitra (March-April, Hind. Chait) eight occur: — 

(1) . Srishtyddi,^ tho first Itiuar day of the light half of the month. (2). 

Nava-rdtra (Hind. Nau-rdtr) ; the nine first nights of tho year are chiefly 
employed in ceremonia] worship and prayer and pilgrims from afar assem- 
ble at ISTagarkot (Kangra) and other plaee.s dedicated to tlie worship 
of Diirga. (3). ^ri-'pahGJuimty the fifth lunar day (of tho light half of 
the month).* (4). Asohdshtmni,^ the eighth of tho light half of the 
month. (5). Rdma-yuivaim, ninth day of the light half of tho month, the 
birthday of Ihima. (G). Chaf7trdasa (Rind. tlic fourteenth. (7). 

Ffuma-vidsa (Hind. Fitrnmdsi)^ the fifteen tli. (.S), Parlud .(Sansk. Prafi- 
pada) the sixteenth calculating from the S' nkla’pitksfia or light fortnight, or 
counting from Krishna-'palcsha (dark fortnight), tho 1st, and according to the 
computation by which tho beginning of the month i.s taken from Krishna- 
paJeshd, this day wiki fall in tho beginning of tho second month which is 

Vaisdhha. ThcreforS with those who hold this view, the festival will occur 
on tho 1st of Krishna-paksha which preceded tho aforesaid S i(Ma~pafcshay^ 
and so with all the festivals that fall in Krislma-palcuha^ the diiferenoo of a 
month one way or the other arises between the two methods of calculation. 

During Vaikikha (Apj*il-Hay) there are four: — (1). Tij (Sansk. Tritl- 
ya)f the third lunar day of tho light fortnight, tho birthday of Pai'asurama.^’ 

(2) . Saptain/f tho seventh, (d), ChattirdaPo, the fourteenth, tho birthday 
of Nara-Sinha. (4). Avidvas(t, the thirtieth. 

Daring tho month of Jyeslitjia (Hind, Jethy May-'Juiic), there are 
throe: — (1). Chaturlhiy tho fourth lunar day. (2). Navami, the ninth. 

(3) . Daknuiy the tenth which is called Dam-hara.^ 


1 Tho trjinslitoraLion is incorrect. Tho 
Iniii-solar year of Yikramaditya begins 
from this festival. 

2 Dedicated to the worship of Lalcsh- 
mi, tho goddess of prosperity, wife of 
Vishnu. 

3 Ahhi is tlio tree Joncsia Asoka wliich 
is liekl sacred . In a grove of these trees 
Sita, tho wife of Kama, was imprisoned 
in Lanka by liavana. llamayana ; Sun- 
dar Khar. (la. 

Of. p. 17. Vol. It. Tho two modes 
of reckoning, viz., by tho mukhya chan- 
dra or principal lunar month which ends 
with tho conjunction, and tho gauna- 
Chandra or secondary lunar month which 
ends with the opposition, arc both autho- 
rized by the Pur.tnas. The latter inodo 


begins tho mouth with the Krinhjjia 
2 }ah<ha or dark h.alf of tho montli, in 
which tho differences of rcekoning oc- 
cur ; the Sukla-}iakiiha or light h.alf from 
which tho mukJiyu-chi' )idra reckoning 
begins, is tho same, of course, for both 
modes, and tlioroforo no differonco can 
ariB(}. C/. Sir W. Jones. “ Lniia: months 
of tho Hind us.” Works 1. 374. 

^ It is also sacred to Gauri, wife of 
Mahadeva ; the imago of Gann' is wash- 
ed and dressed, lamps aro lit and per- 
fumes offered and abstinenco from eat- 
ing is enjoined, and they play with 
swings. This festival is for women 
«uly. ly* Albiruni, Chap. LXXXl, on 
tliOBo festivals. 

® Vulg. Diifiserali. There aro two fes- 
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In tlie month of Aliluidha (Hind. Asdrlt, Jnne-July), the seventh, eighth 
and eleventh, and according to some the fifteeiithd 

In the month of Srdoam (Hind. Sdioan, J nly-Aug.) three: — (I ). Turna- 
mdsdf the fiftoontli of the light half of the month. Tlii.s i.s tlio greatest 
festival with the Brahmans throughout the year upon which they fasten 
the amulet called ralcsha-handhana on the right wrLsts of the pri?icipal people. 
It is a cord of silk and tlie like, decorated by some with jewels and pearls. 
(2). (Naffa-panchamt)^ the fifth of the light fortnight. 

In the month of Blidlm-pada, (Hind. Bhidori, Aug.-Sopt.) there are 
five ; the fourth, fifth, sixth, twelfth, and twenty- third. The lafder is the 
birthday of Krishna. Some hold this to be on the eighth of (the dark half 
of) Sravana.^ 

Ill the month of Asvin there are two. As aforosa/l (in the month of 
nine nights arc nccouii tod holy and the tenthAof the light fort- 
night) is called Dusa-hara. According to their wrWings the festival pre- 
viously mentioned is called Dasa-hira and this is known as the Vljdfj-dasamt. 
On this day they pay particular att( 3 ntion to their horses and decorate them 
and place groon sprouts of barley on their heads, and all workinon vonoratc 
their tools, and it is hold as a great festival and particularly for the Ksha- 


tivala, viz,, Ui.at iii iho toxl, which is tho 
birthday of Gauga, in whicli whoever 
bathos in Uio Ganges is said to bo puri- 
Hcd from ten sorts of sins, and tho 
second on tlio lOtli of Xsv\u Sukla-pd- 
slid (Hind, h'udr, Sopt.-Oct.) in honour 
of Dnrga. This worship continues for 
nino nights, and images of Devi nro 
thrown into tlio river. Rama is saiti 
to have marched agsiiist Havana on tin's 
day and honce it is called ViJ^nj-ddsanti or 
tlio Victorious Tenth 1 1 i.s held as .a mo.st 
anspic'«)ns day for all niul'jn.aking.s and 
especially for operations of w.ar, A 
fourth ^'estival, tho Bhimaikddusi is held 
oTi tho 11 Ui SakZc-pnks/dt in honour 
of Bhima, the son of Pandn. It is com- 
monly called Nirjalaikddasi, and is a 
fast on which, as the name botokons, 
even water is not drunk. Anotlior Blii- 
maikddasi is in the Sukla^pciksha of Md- 
gha (Jan .-Feb). 

f This is called tho VyH.sa*puja, in 
honour of Vydsa the divider of the 


Vcd.ag. Ho i.s supposed to bo represented 
on this festival by the teachers or ijurun 

* Abnl Fa/d has omitted tho namo. 
A snake is wor3hip])ed on tliis day to 
preserve cliildron from their bites, 'i'ho 
te.v't .also omits altogether tlie third 
festival, the S^rdranf, ludd by BiHlnnafls 
only, spent in reading the Vedas and 
bathing and changing the .‘jacred thread. 

8 That is with those who take tho 
beginning of the month from Kriulnja^ 
paktiha of S'l-.avn na or Bhmlra-pada, it will 
fall on tho 8th ; wnth those wdio begin 
with tJic following Sakhi-pukyh^i of Bh.a- 
dra-pjida, it will fall on tho 23rd of 
Bhadra -Asvin, making (ho dilTerenee of 
the month ns before stateil. The festival 
of tlie fourth is called (iaucsha-chfdvrth'f, 
the birthday of Gane.slia. The fifth is 
Kiylii-pnilchamf, a fa.sfc in Iiononr of tho 
Rishis. Tho sixth is called TAtlild Shash- 
(hi, and in Hindi Lalhi cliJuif and also 
Onyhat .as Albiruni observes (.KVT). In 
Kaiiauj it is known by the latter name. 
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trijas. (Anotlier) ilioy call Srdddha-Kanya-gata^ on the fifteenth of Krishna- 
palisha of the month of A!^v#n by common consent, but those who compute 
the beginning of the month from its Krishna-paksha place it in the month 
preceding. During these fifteen days (of the dark fortnight) they give 
alms in the name of their deceased ancestors, either in money or kind, as 
has been related. 

In the mouth of Kdrrlika (Oct.~Nov. ) there are six. The 1st or 
parivd. This is called BalLrdjtfa or the principality of Bali.* On this 
day they deck themselves and their cattle and buHalocs. 

The second,^ ninth, eleventh and twelfth are also festivals. The thir- 
tieth is the Di\)dli or row of lamps (Hind. DiicaU). A difference occurs 
in the calculation of its date. According to the ^ Ma-paksha computation, 
it is as above stated but by the Krishna-paksha this is called the 15th of 
Mdrgasirsha (IIind.\/l/ 7 /m», Nov.-Dee.) and they therefore hold this festival 
on the 15th of the Ki\shna-paksha of Karttika. Lamps are lit as on the (Mu- 
hammedan) festival of Sliah-i-hardt. It begins on the 29th, and this night 
is considered auspicious for dicing and many strange traditions are told 
regarding it. It is the gi’eatcst of the festivals for the Vaisya caste.*^ 

In the month of Mdrgaurslia, there arc three, viz,, the seventh of S\ik- 
la-paksha and the eighth and ninth of Krishna-pakfiha. In both these last a 
difference of oompntation as above occurs. 

In the mouth of Pausha (Hind. Pus., Dec.-Jan.j the eighth of S'nkla- 
pnksJia is held sacr('d. 

Ill the month of Mdgha (Jan.-Feb.) there are four, viz,, the third, 


Kanya-gaia is llio dark lunar fort- 
night of this month and tho name and 
period mark the position of a planet, 
especially Jupiter in tlio sign Virgo 
(Kanya). 

S This is tho name of the Daitya 
prince whoin Vishnu subdued in tho 
dwarf incarnation, (v. p. 288). A groat 
deal of gambling goes on for three 
nights. They give alms and bathe ami 
make presents of aroca nuts to each 
other. It is said that Lakshmi, wife of 
Vasudeva, once a year on this day liber- 
ates Bali from tlio nether world and 
allows liim to go about the earth. Cf. 
Alhiruiii. 

^ Tho second is called the Yama-dvitvjn 


(Hind. Jam-dutyd) when brothers and 
sisters dres.s up and exchange gifts 
and compliments in allusion to tho at- 
tachment between Yama and his twin 
sister Yamuna. He is regarded in po.sf- 
Vcdic mythology as the Judge of tlio 
dead and is regent of the S. quarter. 
The ninth is called hUhmdnda-vavaini, 
presents being made to Brahmans of tho 
Icushmanda (Hind. Iconhrn), a kind of 
gourd {Cucurhifa pepo). Tho 11th is tho 
Utfhdnaikddasi when Vishnu is said to 
rise from sleep. The DiirdU is woll- 
knowii, tho nocturnal illuminations be- 
ing in honour of Karttikeya. 

It is auspicious for all undertakings 
connected with commerce. 
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fourth, fifth and seventh. On the fifth a great festival is hold called 
Vasanta in which they throw different coloured powders upon each other, 
and sing songs. 

This is the beginning of the spring among the Hindus. Although 
this is much regarded among the people, yet in old works the seventh was 
considered the greater festival.* 

In the month of Fhdlgiina (Feb.-March) there are two. The fifteenth 
of S' akla-paksha is called the HoH^ and extends from the 13th to the I7th. 
They light fires and throw various articles into them and fling coloured pow- 
der upon each other and iiidulgo in much merriment. It is a great festival 
among the S'udras. The night and day of the 29th are held sacred : the night 
is called Siva-rdlri. Some make this occur on the 14th of Krishna-paksha 
and by this computation the S^iva-rdtri falls on the 14j[h of the dark fort- 
night of riidlguna^^ a month earlier. Tliey keep the rjfght in vigil, narrat- 
ing wonderful legends. The Brahmans also consider five days in each 
month sacred, the 8th, llth, 15th and 30th, and Sankranti which is the day 
on which the sun passes from one Zodiacal sign into another. 

Regarding the celebration of the various festivals marvellous legends 
are told, and they are the subject of entertaining narratives. 

Ceremonies at Death. 

When a person is near unto death, they take him off his bed and lay 
him on the ground and shave his liead, except in the case of a married 
woman, and wash the body. The Brahmans read some prayers over him 
and alms are given. They then plaster the ground with eowdung and 
strew it over with green grass and lay him down at full length face up- 
wards, with his head to the north and his feet to the soutli. If a river or 
tank be hai d by, they place him up to his middle in water. When his dissolu- 


* This festival is held in honour of 
Mahadova. Tho powders are made of 
rice-nical, Indian arrowroot, Singhdra 
(water chestnut, trapa hispinosa), or 
barley-meal, and dyed with bakam-wood 
{Gco^alphia sappan) : only two colours 
aro allowed, yellow or rod. 

8 ‘ Holika ’ is said to bo the name of a 
female Rdkahasi, killed and burnt by 
S'iv.a on this day, but her penitence for 
the fault of n too turbulent disposition 
secured for her tho promise of this 
annual celebration in her romeinbranco, 
and that all who performed this wor- 


ship, in this month, would be prosperous 
for tho year. See Mahdtmya of Phdl- 
guna, which quotes the BhavishijaPiirdna 
Songs aro snng in honour of Krishna of 
tho broadest and coarsest kind. 

8 V. p. 298, n. 2. It is mentioned 
in somo Dictionaries as occurring on 
tho nth of tho dark half of Mdgha, 
but this is also counted ns Phdlgiofia by 
those who begin the month with the 
Kri^hna-paksha, the same fortui};ht bo- 
ing either one or tho other, according to 
tho order of tho primary or secondary 
lunar months. 
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tioii is at hand they put into liis mouth Ganges water, gold, ruby, diamond 
and pearl, and give away a cf)w in charity, and place upon his breast a leaf 
of the T/thm (Ocymum sanctum)! which they hold sacred, and draw the 
scctarial mark on his forehead with a particular kind of earth 

When he expires, his youngest son,**^ his brother, and his pupil and 
particular friends shave their heads and boards. Some defer this till the 
tenth day. The body dressed in its loin-cloth is wrapped in a sheet. The 
corpse of a married woman is dressed in the clothes she wore in life. The 
body is borne to the river side and a funeral pile of PaMsa-wood (Butea fron- 
dosa) is formed, upon which the body is laid. Prayers are road over 
ghee, which is put into the month and a few grains of gold are put into the 
eyes, nostrils, ears and other apertures. It is advisable that the son should 
set fire to the pile, otherwise tlio youngest ln'otlier of tlie deceased or, failing 
him, the e]dc.st. his wia^os deck themselves out and witli cheerful 

countenances are bunit together with him in their embrace. A pile of 
lignum aloes and sandal-wood is fired for those who are wealthy. The 
wives are first advised not to give their bodies to the flames. 

This mode of expressing grief among Hindu women fipplies to five 
classes : — (1). Those who expire on learning the dealli of their husbands 
and arc burnt by their relations. (2). Those who out of nih'otion for their 
husbands voluntarily consign themselves to the flames, (li). Who from 
fear of reproach surrender themselves to be burnt. (4). Who undergo 
this death regarding it as sanctioned by custom. (5). Who against their 
will are forced into the fire by their relatives. 


' According to eorno acoount.s this 
was ono of Iho treasuroa produced from 
tho ocoan at its churning. Tulasi was 
a nymph holovod of Krislin.a and was 
turned into tho shrub tliat hoars her 
name. In Sir W. Jones’s “ Select Indian 
Plants.” (Vol. IT, Works), it is doscriboJ 
under its Sanskrit synonym, Parmaa. 

* This IS cithor from tho bsriks of the 
GaT)gns if posR’blc, or a.slios from the 
Homa fire. 

3 Tho coremonios of bnrinl are under 
the authority of tho youngest son, and 
in his absence, of the oldest. The inter- 
vening sons have genoriilly no ceremonial 
powers. 

* This fnct is vouched for by Ibn Ba- 
toutah, 


^ 05^1 Vol. AH, p. 137. A horri- 
ble scone of this kind i.s doscril)od by 
Iiirn in his journey from Mooltan to 
Delhi. Tho .sight of tho victim upon 
whom logs and planks were thrown to 
prevent her moving and her screams, 
caused him nearly to full from bis horse 
in a faint, Ihid, p. 141. Cicero IvdicstuI 
that tho wives diK])uled tho privi’.ogo 
of being burnt alive, and that tho honour 
was ronferrecl on the favourite, ‘Mulic'res 
verb ill India, chm o.st ciijusvis earn in 
vir mortuus, in certamen jndicinmquo 
veniiuit, qunm plnrimnm illo diloxorit. 
Q.nsx) ost victrix, ca Imta, prosoquontibus, 
suis, nna cum viro in rogum imponiiur : 
ilia victa, msosfca discedit.’ Tusc. Quios. 
L. V. 27. 
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If an ascetic (Sannydshi) dies or a child that has not yet teethed, the 
body is consigned to earth or launched into thoriv'or, and they do not burn 
those who disbelieve the Vedas or who are not bound by the rules of any 
of the four castes, nor a thief, nor a woman who has murdered her husband, 
nor an evil liver, nor a drunkard. 

If tbo corpse cannot be found, an effigy of it is made with flour and 
leaves of the Bufea frondosa and reeds covered witli deor-skiii, a cocoanut 
serving for the head. Ov'er this prayers are said and it is then burnt. 

A pregnant woman is not suflerod to be burnt till after her delivery. 
If the man dies on a journey, his wives burn themselves with his garments or 
whatever else may belong to him. Some women whom their robitioiis have 
dissuaded from burning themselves, or whom their good sense has convinced 
that burning is a fictitious grief, live afterwards in suej^ uiihappiucss that 
death becomes preferable. / 

On the day on which the corpse is burnt, the relations and friends 
repair to the riverside and undo their hair, put on the sacred string 
across the other shoulder, and bathe themselves and place two handfuls 
of sesarnc-sced ou the bank. They then collect in any open space and the 
friends of tiie deceased after a coiisolatoiy address to the mourners, accom- 
pany thorn home, the younger members of the family walking iu front and 
the ciders following. Wlicn they reach the door of the house, they chew 
a bit of Nirnba leaf ^ (Hind. Nhn, Mdia Azadirachta) and then eiiter. 

On the fourtli day after tlie death of a Brahman, the fifth after the 
death of a Kshatriya, the ninth and tenth after tliat of a Vaisya and S'lidra 
respectively, the person who had set fire to the funeral pile, proceeds to the 
place, performs some cei’emonie.s, and collecting tlie ashes and remnants of 
bones together, throws them into the Ganges. If the river be at any dis- 
tance, ho j)laees them in a vessel and buries them iu the jungle, and, at a 
convenient time, exhumes them, puts them into a bag of deer-skin and con- 
veys them to the stream, and coucludos with certain ceremonies. 

If the deceased is a Brahman, all his relations for ten days sleep on 
the ground on a bod of grass and oat only what is sent to tlicin, or what 
may bo procured from tlm market (cooking nothing for themselves). 

During ten days, the person who had fired the pile cooks some rice 
and milk and makes an olferiiig of it as nourishment to the new body of 
the decoa.sed. When the natural body dies, the soul takes a subtle frame 
wliicli they call Preta.^ Tlioir belief is that while it is invested with this 

t Tho taste is extremely bitter and ; 2 This is properly the spirit of the 
the loaves are also used medicinally as j deceased before the obseqaial ritos are 
l^oultices for wounds and to reduce in- ■ perforined and is supposed still to haunt 
tlammutieu. its abode. C/., p. 1(32. n. 3. 
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body, it cannot enter Paradise, and during the space of ten days this body 
continues in being. Subsequently, on the conclusion of certain ceremonies, 
it abandons this form and assumes another fitted for Paradise, and by the 
performance of manifold works, it finally receives its heavenly body. For 
other castes the time of detention (in the Pre/a) continues throughout their 
respective periods. 

Some further ceremonies for Brahmans and others take place on the 
eleventh and twelfth days also. 

If a Brahman dies out of his own house and information of his death 
is received within ten days of it, his family during the remaining period of 
those days, continue unclean. Jf the news arrives after the ten days, they 
are unclean for three days, but his son, at whatever time he hears of it, is 
unclean for ten daw. If the death take place before investiture with the 
sacred string, or (if\i child) before it has teethed, or of seven months, the 
imparity lasts one day, and is removed by bathing. If the deceased child 
bo above this ago up to two years old, the impurity lasts one day and night : 
from the time of cutting the hair^ to that of investiture with the sacred 
thread, three days and nights. For the death of a daughter up to ten 
years of age, ablution suifices to puiify. After that ago till the time of pro- 
posal when she is betrothed before marriage, there is one day’s impurity. 
After betrothal, the father’s family and that of the suitor arc unclean for 
three days. 

Meritorious Manner of Death. 

The most efficacious kinds of death are five (1). Abstaining from 
food and drink till dissolution. (2). Co'’oring the person with broken 
dried cowdung like a quilt or pall, and at the feet setting it on fire which 
creeps gradually from the toe-nails to the hair of the head, while the mind 
is fixed on divine contemplation till deatli. (3). Voluntarily plunging 
into snow. (4). At the extremity of Bengal where the Ganges divided 
into a thousand channels fails into the sea, the foe of his carnal desires 
wades into the sea, and confessing his sins and supplicating the Su})remo 
Being, waits till the alligators come and devour him. (5). Cutting the 
throat at Tllahabas at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuiia. 

Each of those modes is described with its appropriate details. 

COMERS INTO INDIA. 

Forasmuch as the fenced city of tradition is unfrequented and the 
wastes of legend are stony places, knowledge that seeks after truth kept 


i See p. 317. 


I ^ Cf, Muller'ti Hist. Sausk. Lit. p. 201. 
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me from connection tticrewitb, but tlio decree of fate unexpectedly drew 
mo from silence into speech, and intent on freshening the interest of my 
narrative, I have been led into entering upon a multiplicity of details. A 
review of the general history of Hindustan has induced me to mention the 
comers into this vast country, and thus by recalling the memory of the 
great give a promise of currency to this important exposition. 

Adam. 

They say that Adam after his fall from Paradise was thrown on the 
island of Ceylon, his consort on Jiiddah,^ Azrail in Sistan, the ►Serpent in 
Ispahan, and the Peacock in Hindustan. Imaginative writers have embel- 
lished tliis fable wifcli abundant details, but in Sanscrit works wliich treat 
of the events of myriads of past ages not a trace of ^^lis story is to be 
to and. / 


Husiiang 

Was the son of ►Siyamak and grandson of Kayumars, and succeeded 
his great ancestor, ruling with justice and liberality. Ho is accounted 
the first to whom the name of sovei’cign virtually applies.^ He came to 
India where ho displayed the lustre of virtue. The work called * Eternal 
Wisdom’ is said to bo the fruit of his mature cxpei’icncc. 


i This is tlio true orthography, but 
commonly written Ji(lclali,on the lied Sea. 
Azrail is tlio angel of death who though 
connected with tlio creation of Adam, 
having been sent by Clod to bring vari- 
ous kinds of clay from the cartli for tho 
formation of liis body, and having fnlfilled 
tlio mission in which (xabriol and Michael 
bad previously failed, is not men- 
tioned as sharing bis sin or pnnish- 
ment. lldis or Satan must bo here meant 
whom . lio clironiclors unaiiiinously de- 
clare to have been cast out of I’aradiso, 
though they differ as to tlio place of 
bis fall, Masaiidi naming Baisan ; and 
Tabari, Simnun near Jurjan. lie pene- 
trated into Paradise notwithstanding 
the vigilance of its porter, by entering 
the mouth of tho sorpont that had on 
one occasion strayed outside. Tho lat- 
ter was at that time a quadruped, but 
being cursed at the fall, was deprived of 

42 


its feet and condemned to tlio form of a 
reptile. Tho }>eacock is said to have con- 
ducted Eve to the forbidden tree. At 
its expulsion it was deprived of its voice. 
Tho relation of those puerilities may he 
pursued in Tabari, Masnildi, D’llorbelot, 
and in Sale’s Koran, and in most general 
histories of Muliamniadan chroniclers 
who are never more at lioino or moro 
precise than when referring to events of 
which they can know nothing. 

2 Firdausi says that he reigned 40 
years and devotes to him as many verses 
of his poem, lie impiilos to him tlio 
discovery of lire from the concussion of 
two stones, but not a syllable of his 
visit to India. Tho work Javiddii Kki- 
rad or ‘Eternal \Ansdom ’ is mentioned by 
Malcolm. Sir W. Jones thinks he was 
probably contemporary with Minos which 
scarcely fixes his date, but what is of 
more importance, he obtained by merit 
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Hafiz, ^ in his Isfifdlah (Ferillustris) says fchafc when Mamun conquered 
Khurasan, tlie various chiofe scut presents to his court. The governor of 
Kabul sent a sage named Du})au* on an embassy to Marnini and mentioned 
ill his letter of homage that ho was despatching to his court an offering 
of great pi’ico, than which nothing more valuable was known. Tlie Caliph 
on receiving this information appointed his minister BVdhl (Ibn-i-Salil)''^ 
to inquire wliat it referred to. The envoy replied that the allusion was to 
himself. They said to him, “ How doth a distinction so great concern 
such as thee?” He answered, “In enlightened knowledge, judicious 
counsel, and right guidance,” and ho spoke such parables of wisdom that 
all were amazed. It liapponc^d tliat at tin’s time the Caliph designed to 
Older upon hostilities against hi.s hrotlier jMiilrimmad u’l Amin and all 
parties were endeavouring to dissuade him from it. He therefore consult- 
ed Dubaii, w1ios(‘ clejlr-sightcd reasoning eonfirmod his resolution of march- 
ing into rVak and ])ressiiig on the war. Tlu' .sage’s advice was the means of 
resolving all political difUcnltios. Hjiinuii triaitod him with gres^ib favour 
and commanded that a large siiin of gold shouhl ho bestowed upon him. 
Diiban excused himself saying, “It is not the practice of my sovereign to 
allow iiis envoy to receive anything, hut. there is a work called ‘ Mternal 
Wisdom’''* composed by the farsighted intcdlect of Hushang and is said to 
to be in ]\Ia(hiin.^ On ilio compiest of that country, when I lie Chilipli ob- 
tains the work let liim graciously bestow it upon me.” His prO])Osal was 
assented to. When Wadain was taken, lx* pointed out that in a certain 
quarter of the city, by a certain tree there was a largo stone. This they 


oi^ adulation tlio ci)ithot of Pei^h<h>d or 
tho dawgivcH-, avIu'uco Uio Tenthdaduoi 
kings took tlio nanio of their (lyuufity. 

t »Soo Vol, II p Sn, n. 4. Of theTurikU 
of Ha Hz Abrii, no copy was known by 
Sir II. Elliot, to oxiab in India. Tho 
Istitalah is not Tuentioned by Haji Kha- 
lifali iindor that title. 

2 ''Jhie reader will recall the story of 
the Grecian king and hia phy.sioian Du- 
blin ill the thirteenth of tho “ Arabian 
Nights” 

8 He was Mamun’s favourite minister 
and dominatnd liim to such an extent 
that as Ibn-Khallikan says, he oiioe out- 
bid him for a female slave he wished to 
purchase, lie was highly accomplished 
and noted for hi.s skill in astrology. 


He prodictod tho succo.s.s of Tiibir Ibn u’l 
Husayu whom al M:nnuu despatched 
against his brother al Amin, See liis life 
in Ibn-Khall. II. 172. 

^ ThLs is known to Europe as tho 
.Kables of Pilpay, or IhMlojii, vizier to 
tho as fabulous Uahilishiiu, king of the 
Indies, and is celebrated in tho East by 
a.s many iiariK'S as the translations it has 
undergoae. 

^ Tlin ancient Ctesiphon. It passed 
into tho po8S(3Ssioii of the Arabs in the 
Caliphate of Omar in A. D. C37. Huring 
the insurrection against al Mamun by 
the Alido party under the loading of 
Abu Saraya, Madain was taken by tho 
latter, but recaptured during the same 
year, A. D. 815. 
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were to lift and to dig flown till they oiiiua to a subteiTancau (diambor iu 
which were a number ot* chests and a large quantity of valuables, none of 
which were to be touched as the time for removing them had not aiTivcd. 
In a certain corner of the chamber a box of a certain shaj)e would bo 
found which they wore to bring out, wherein would be dis(U)vored the 
work they souglit. Sharp-eyed and experienced men were sent in search, 
and all happened exacily as he had descril)ed. Some portion of this 
work was translated into Ar.ibic at the pressing insistaiice of Fadid, but 
as it was treasured by Dubau, he did not sulTer its translation to be com- 
pleted. 

Ham 

Was the son of Noah. After the subsidence of thji doliige he came 
to ITindustan. Anualisls of other countries i ban thi/ believe the Hiudus 
to be doscoiidod from liim. 


Jam SMI n 

Was tin; son of Tahmuras Devband or the binder of the demons.' 
When by the Almighty decrees, lie became a wmudercr in the desert of mis- 
fortune, ho happened to pass through Zabulistan. For sixteen years 
lie dw<‘lt iu Kal>nl and sfa-retly married fix' daughloj* of the prince 
Kaurnak. When the news was bruited abroad the prince bade him, one 


1 He receives this sanianie iu the 
Shah Nsunuh. Uis justice and vigour 
cleanaed the country of crime, and pro- 
duced tiie robollion of the Devs or (h inons, 
probably the biirharoiis neighbouring p(Jo- 
plea who rescnited liis iron eonirol. 'I’liey 
Were defeated by him and bound, and 
were saved from oxterini nation by pro- 
mising to instruct him iu knowledge. 
They i!^nght him the art of writing iu 
nearly rUirty language.^ of which Fir- 
dunsi enumerates six, whicdi were pos- 
sibly all ho had Imard of. Tabari .state.H 
tba.; Jainsbid was said to bo the brotlier 
of Tahamuras. Ho iiitroduccul the solar 
year among tlio Persians, the first day 
of which, wlien according to Tabari lie 
administered justice in open darbar, was 
called Nauro'/ when the sun enters Arujs. 
His prosperity turned bis bead and ho 
proclaimed himself a deity, which dis- 


gjistcd his sul)j('uts and led to the inva- 
sion of the Syrian prince Zoluik, the des- 
cemlantof Shodiul, and according to some 
tlic nephew of Jamsbid. Malcolm says 
that the wanderings of the exiled prince 
I are wrought into a tale whicli is amongat 
j the most popular in Persian ronianeo. 
j He was pnrsne<l through Scisi,afi, India 
j and Cliina by the agents of Zoliak and 
I carried before bis enemy who, after every 
i contumely he could inflict, placed him 
! between two boards and liad iiim sawn 
asunder. IVhcn the news of Jn's de.ith 
reaohetl liis widow in Scistan she put an 
end to her life by poison. The sou of 
this marri.age was Atrnt, whose son was 
Garshtisp, whose'son was Nariman, father 
of 8am, whose son Zal was the father of 
Uustam See Malcolm. Hist. Persia, T. 3, 
and Atkinson’s Abrulginont of the Shah 
Nam ah. 
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iiiglit, take his departure for Ilindustan. The poet Asadi ^ says of this 
night : • 

Black as an Ethiop grew the night whoso veil 
O’er the moorrs face its sable shadow flung, 

Sad as the stifled sob whose scarce-heard wail 
Dies on the ear from some despairing tongue. 

For some time ho employed himself in the profession of arms and 
when his secret was on the point of being discovered, he set out for China 
by way of Bengal, and on the road fell in with the emissaries of Zohak. 

Zoii^K 

Was the son o^^ Mardas, the Arabian. He passed into India several 
times as Asadi says\, 

Zohak the conqueror ere the year had g'onc, 

To Kcibul* swiftly passed from Babylon, 

Resolved to launch o’er Iiidia’s plains once more 
The invading legions ho had led before. 

GtARSIIASP 

Was the son of Utrut.^ The Oarshdsp Ndmah narrates his invasion 
of India and the astonishing actions in which he engaged. 

ISFANDYAU OF THE BrAZEN BODY 

Was the son of Gushtasp,*’ the son of Luhrdsp. In obedience to the 
commands of his fat})er he propagated the doctriiic.s of Zoroastei*, and his 


I The quotation must bo from the 
Garshdsp Nani all of ITakirn Asadi of Tua, 
one oF the seven poets at tho court of 
Mahmud of Glia/.iu, who had often re- 
quested him to undertake the Sliah 
Natnah. TIMie poet declined it on account 
of his ago, tie was tlio master of Fir- 
dausi. Ills “ Controversies ” are well 
known, cspcc-ally that between ‘ Night 
and Day.’ Soino of those arc published in 
the Majuia-u’I-Fusaha. I have not mofc 
with a complete copy of this poet. 

8 The JMajtna-u’l Fnsal.ia, rightly I 
think, reads Ziibul for Kabul. Malcolm 
considers him to have been tho Assyrian 
monarch who conquered Persia, and that 
his long reign includes that part of auci- 


ent history in wliich tho latter kingdom 
was subject to Assyria. I. VII. 

3 Malcolm gives Air at, but tho Dic- 
tionaries write tho name as I have ren- 
dered it. Firdausi makes him the son 
of Zav. lie was the last of the Pesh- 
dadian monarchs. If Sir \V. Jones 
quotes tho chronologcrs correctly, Home 
was built in this reign, Athens was first 
governed by Archons, Dido built Carth- 
age, TTornor wrote liis poems, tiio Pyra- 
mids were raised, tho Assyrians founded 
a powerful dynasty, and according to 
Newton, Sabaco tho Etbiopian, invaded 
Egypt. 

4 The conjecture that Gnshtdsp was 
the Darina Hystaspes of the Greeks ac- 
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zeal caused the univci'sal acceptation of that creed. He honoured the in- 
stitutions which were the bequest of Faridiin, ;ipplying them after his owa 
direction, Firdausi thus alludes to him : 

TJiis mighty warrior of a line of kings 
From clime to clime his rapid conquest wings ; 

O’er Greece and India his proud standards fly 
To unknown seas where realms of darkness lie. 


Nariman, son of Garshasp, 

TUE SON OF UtRCT. 

Sam, son of Nariman. f 
Zal, son of SXm. 

Faramarz, son of Rustam. 

Bahman,^ son op Isfandtar. 

When the astrolgcrs announced to Garshasp the future sovereignty of 
Bahrnan and the overthrow of his own family, the devastation of Zabulistan, 
the slaughter of the descendants of Rustam, the disentomhment of himself 
and his sons, and the burning of their bodies, he enjoined his sons to erect 


cords with tlio chronology of Herodotus ; 
and starting from this first secure footing 
amid tho quicksands of fable, the iden- 
titiciition of Isfandyur with Xerxes is 
historically probable. The argiimouts in 
favour of this hypothesis are miirshalled 
by Malcolm who reconciles tho exaggera- 
tions of tho Greeks and Persians in its 
suppo.'fc, with brevity and address. Tho 
Greeks speak of Xerxes as king, but Per- 
sian authors make Bahinan succeed hia 
grandfather Gushtiisp. lafaiidyar com- 
manded his father’s armies and was per- 
liapa associated with him in the monarchy, 
but though Viceroy of Balkh, and possess- 
ing quasi-vognl power ho never possessed 
tho name of king, and ho was killed 
by Rustam, according to Firdausi, during 
hia father’s lifetime. For the introduc- 


tion of Zoroastrianism, see Alalcolm, 
Chap. VII. It was unknown to Heto- 
dotus. 

I Whatever doubt may exist regard- 
ing tho identification of Xerxes with 
Isfandyar, there is little or none re- 
garding that of Bahrnan witli Artax- 
erxes Longimanus. Bahrnan 'was known 
to tlio Persian historians as Ardishir 
Dardzdnstj tlio similarity of the epithet 
adding conclnsivo evidoiice to the simi- 
larity of the name. Rustam, though he 
had unwillingly and in his own de- 
fence slain Isfandyar, tho father of 
Bahrnan, novertholcss protected his son. 
Bahrnan on his accession avenged his 
father’s death by that of his slayer, 
wasted his hereditary province atul put 
to death all his family. A couplet in 
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his tomb and that of his children at Kanauj in Hindustan. When 
Garshasp died, Nariman conv^^yed liis remains thitlier, and on the death of 
Nariman his body was also taken to that country by Sam. On Sam’s death, 
Zal transported his body to the same city whither, likewdso, Faramarz car- 
ried Rustam when he died. When Bahman defeated Z.il and Faramarz and 
the latter was killed in the engagement, Bahman overran Zabulistan and 
advanced to Kanauj desiring to view the royal mausoleum. A superstitious 
awe restraiiuHl him from entering it. Each of these four great men in anli- 
cipalion of this event had lel't a great treasure within it. Among them was 
tlie world-displaying mirror of Kaikhusraii (Cyras), whicdi at liis death 
lie becjiieathcd to Unstain, and ninety maninls WL'ight of diatiioiids helong- 
iiig to (Jiarshasp. Each of them also inscrihed on a tiihlet a brief record 
of memorable deed^, pi-aying that the con(|iioror would not desecrate the 
tomb. Bahman, stiMV-k by the sight of these Hi)lendid offeiings and the 
pi'oscient sagaen’ty of the gift, fell into a profound melancholy and with- 
drew from liis previous resolve. 

Faramarz, indeed, had twice entered this country, for Uiistam after liis 
combat with Barzii by whose mace his arm had been disabled, said to 
Kaikhusrau, “ if my son Faramarz returns this night from India, he will deal 
with Barzu,” upon which follow(‘d his sudden arrival and the overthrow 
of the latter. 

Alrxandkr of Guekok. 

When Alexander had completed the conquest of I'rfm and Turan and 
laid the foundations of Marv, Herat and Samarkand, lie entawed India by 
Ghaznin and in the neighbourhood of the i’anjab gave battle to tlie Hindu 
piinee, Poms, wlio had advanced from Kanauj to engage him, and by stratagem 
put him to rout. From thence ho turned to the country of the Brahmans. 
The chiefs of that region represented to him that if the conqueror sought 
riches and worldly goods they were destitute of these. 

Wisdom and kr. >wledge dwell with us, nor cease 
To fill onr bosoms with untrouhkid peace : 

The earth a couch, the skios their covei ing lend, 

8o turn our thoughls to our appointed end.* 


Firdausi, incorrectly printed in Murray’s 
Edition of Malcolm, says that ‘ when ho 
stood upon his foot ; his closed hand 
reached below iiiskiioc.’ Tho lines run — 

and will be found at p. Vol. 111. of 


Macan’s Edit. Tho substance of Fir- 
dausi’s narrative may bo gathered by 
readers unacquainted with Poisian, from 
the abridgment of Atkinson, the pages of 
Malcolm, and the XlXth Chap, of Zoten- 
berg’s translation of Tabari. 

I These lines are taken from Firdausi 
and vary somewhat from the ordinary 
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“ If thy design be the gathering of knowledge and the search for truth, 
let those wlio seek it come notin this guise.” * Alexander, therefore, leaving 
his army, set out at the head of a few followers. A court was held to 
secure a just hearing and their peculiar views were discussed in audience. 
The king approved their speech and conduct and announced to them that 
whatever they desired should bo granted. They replied that they had no 
other wish than that the king should live for ever, lie answered that this 
wish was inconsistent with mortality. They rejoined : “ if the instability 
of worldly things is so evident to your Majesty, why these fatigues in tho 
tyrannous oppression of mankind ?” Alexander for a space bowed Iiis head 
in humiliation and imputed his actions to the decrees of fate. 

According to some Christian ^ writers, when the standards of Alexander 
wove raised on the shores of the Indian Ocean, acctnin % of the island of the 
Brahmans reached him and he determined to take possession of it. They sent 
an envoy to him and made the following representation : — “ Sovereign ruler 
of the world ! Tho fame of thy conquests and tliy successes has been 
constantly in our ears, but what can content a man to whuin tho pos- 
session of the world is insudiciont ? We enjoy no outward splendour, nor 
bodily vigour that thou shouldst deem us worthy to measure thy prowess in 
war. Tlie ' worldly goods that we own are shaved in common amongst 
us, and wo are passing rich on what may satisfy our hunger. Our costliest 
robes arc garments worn with age. Our women are not in bondage to adorn- 
ment for the seduction of hearts, and account no beauty or charm of pi*ice, save 
that inherited from their nioi hors. Of our lowly habitations we ask but two 
things, a shelter in life and in death a grave. Wo have a king for consi- 
derations of dignity, not for the admiuistrntion of justice or law. What 


text, whore they ore not oonseentive. 
Tho suhstance of a pfronfc deal of what 
follows in tho re])ly of tho Cniliuian.s, is 
from the same sourtm. 

f IKo term which I have rendered 
in its usual accopfatioii may bo .also ap- 
plied to the Zoroastn'aiia. Abul P’azl had 
probably seen or lionvd of translations 
from ttio classics tbroujrh the .lesuit 
Fathers at tho Court of A k bar and con- 
founded them witli tlie originals. Strabo, 
Plutarob, Arrian and Porphyrins have 
mentioned these Cymnosophists whom 
Quintus Onrtius passes by with tho im- 
eomplimentary remark “Uiium agrosto 


et horridum genus ost, qnos Sapiontes 
vocaiit.” For tlio ‘••mioral idea of tho 
letters; Ahtd Fazl is itidobtod to thi- 
dausi, who in tnrn in one passage re- 
garding the iinproruable (pu'stioiis put by 
Ak'xander to (•(uifoniid tho Prahnians, is 
in agreement nn'tli Platarch. T/io Ja:t,a 
or isle ef the Bralinoms is pt’rli.aps llrah- 
mamibud, identified by Geiil. Cunningham 
ns tho town where Ptolemy was wounded 
by a poisoned sword (Quintus Cnrtius 
JX. 8.), tho Parniatolia of Diodorus, de- 
scribed by him as tho last town of tho 
Brahmaus on the river. 
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use* would punishment serve in a land where none is wicked and there is no 
thought of crime The sagacious monarch was struck by tins affecting 
address and leaving them their freedom, abandoned his project. 

The following letter was addressed by Alexander to Didim, the 
head of the Brahmans ; for he had often heard that they did not live as 
other men. The novelty excited his wonder and made his life seem in- 
supportable to him:* — “0 Didim, after learning thy message, I desire 
again to be informed of lliy precepts and doctrines. If what thou 
hast represented bears the light of truth and is the result of experience, 
answer speedily, so that, putting this system to the proof, I also for 
justice sake and in search of truth, may follow they footsteps.” Didim 
thus replied : “What I have stated results from profound knowledge. You 
have not chosen to Ablievo in its truth and you reject what you do not 
incline to. Many blaincahlo actions were favourably represented by you in 
our interview. Now, therefore, with full knowledge believe my words. 
Hirabud, the Brahman, does not yield to the promptings of desire. Con- 
tent with the measure of his needs, he opens not the door of greed.® Our 
food is not such as the four elements cannot easily supply. The earth 
gives us of its produce. In our meals intemperance has no place, for this 
reason we have no need of medicine or physician, and tlius wo enjoy per- 
petual well-being. Wo arc not indebted to eacli other for assistance. Wo 
Brahmans have equality in all things ; what room then is there for indi- 
gence ? In a land whej'e the seeds of arrogance and vain glory grow not, 
universal poverty is consummate fortune. We have no governor, for 


A This crabbed and obscurcly-wordcd 
sentence is capable of a different, bat in 
Tny opinion, not so satisfactory an inter- 
pretation. The name iHdha in the text 
is not in Firdansi. It occurs in Dlntarcb 
(Alex. LXXXVI.) and in Arrian (Anab. 
VII. 2.) as Dandamis ; in Strabo (LXIV.) 
as Mandanis. 

8 This probably refers to the embassy 
of Onesicritas to the Gymnosophists, 
who endeavonred to porsando some of 
them to retarri with liim to Alexander’s 
camp. Pintarch says that Calaaas in- 
solently told liim to divest himself of 
his robe in order to hoar his pre- 
cepts in nakedness, symbolical doubtless 
of humility and ignorance. He was 
however induced by Taxila to visit 


Alexander wlio retained him in his snito 
with distingnished favour. Ho displayed 
to that monarch an emblem of his em- 
pire by stretching a ball’s liido before 
Inm that had shrank from dryness. 
Placing his feet on one end of it, ho 
caused tlie other cxtromitlos to rise 
up, and making thus tho circuit of the 
hide, ho showed the king that by straid- 
ing in the middle, tho sides would lie 
evenly, and that in like manner, he should 
not absent himself for any period from 
the renfj’e of his dominions. Ilis solf- 
chosen death by burning at Pasargadoo in 
Persia, when suffering from a fit of cho- 
lic, is told by Arrian, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch. 
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out actions are not sabjects for penal inquiry. We disapprove of a variety 
of creeds for they are produced through exceeding unrighteousness and 
manifold iniquities. Our only religion is the worship of coriscienoo. From 
what it restrains us we withhold our hearts. We do not submit to the 
tyranny of the pursuit of wealth for it fosters greed and brings disappoint- 
ment in its train. We disdain idleness and hold it in reproach. We are not 
rendered averse from tho delights of wedlock by incapacity, for all things 
are in our power as wo can also forego them. From the sun we receive 
warmth, from the dews moisture. Our thirst is quenched from the stream 
and we have no couch but the earth. Desire does not rob us of sleep, nor 
leave us a prey to care. We lord it not over our equals through pride ; we 
seek service from none save of our own bodies, for we consider the body 
subservient to the spirit. We bake not stone in tho fi^'e for the raising 
of palaces, for wc dwell in the hollows of tho earrtli according to the 
measure of our needs, nor do wo go in fear of the violence of the wind 
nor of storms of dust, for there we are safer than in houses of reed. 
We wear no costly robes ; we cover oar nakedness with leaves, or to speak 
truly, with modesty ; our women are at no pains for their adornment, for 
who can add beauty to tho creations of God ? and after they are arrayed 
it profiteth them nothing. Our sexual comnierco coraeth not sinfully from 
carnal desire, but continuance of the race is kept in view. We are not 
prone to violence and we lay tho dust of discord by the agency of right con- 
duct, and though dependent on the guidance of destiny wo do not resign 
ourselves to inactivity. Over our dead we erect no edifices in the guise of 
temples of worship. Give your commands to those who have flung wide for 
themselves the door of avarice and make their treasure of the things qf 
this world. Tho ravages of pestilence do not reach us for we defile not the 
skirts of heaven with evil deeds. Wo arc prepared to meet the vicissitudes 
of tho seasons, and thus summer’s heat and winter’s cold distress us not, and 
therefore we live careless of the exigencies of those times. W e do not deaden 
our minds with games and shows of elephants and horses and with danc- 
ing, and when a desire for worldly pageants seizes us, the sight of the 
record of your actions withholds us therefrom, and recalling your deeds 
which indeed more deserve a smile, we are moved to many tears. Worldly 
splendours make us rejoice iu another spectacle, for amidst the varied beau- 
ties of the universe, the heavens glowing with tho radiance of their myriad 
stars, the sea, coloured by its skies, that clasps in a fond embrace its sister 
earth, the revel of its fish that leap in play from its foam- tossing waves, fill 
our eyes with delight. Wandering through the woods with the fra- 
grance of flowers and by running springs in the shade of abundant trees 
gladdens us in a hundred ways, while the sweet songs of birds render us 
43 
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unenvious of all the festal banquets of the rich. Such is the theatre we 
possess, to share in the enjoyment of wliich is difficult, to erase it from our 
minds, a crime. We plough not the seas in barks and vessels. Onr hearts 
are not aflame with passion for the beauty of others, and we afPect not the 
language of flattery or eloquence. The redundance of professed eulogists 
obtains no credit in this land, for the practice of this base crew which 
gives to the creature the praise due to God and overlays the purity of faith 
with error, darkens celestial light with reprehensible deeds. Of a truth 
you are the most unfortunate of mankind for your worship is sinful and 
your life its chastisement.” 

The monai’ch thus replied : “ If your language reflects the light of 
truth, I should infer that the Brahmans alone are robed in the true 
characteristics of ' lu inanity and that this sect are to bo regarded as incor- 
poreal spirits. To hold as altogether unlawful the acts of the natural 
man is either to bo God or to be envious of the Supreme Being. In 
short those principles in my ojnnion, proceed from madness not from the 
fulness of wisdom. O, Didim, I havenot fixed my abode in this hired dwell- 
ing, nor made of a passing rest-house a settled habitation, but prudently 
looking on myself as a sojourner, hasten, unencumberod with guilt, to my 
true country. This language is not the making of self a god, but like dark- 
minded bigots that ai c enemies to tlieir own liappincss, I do not affect to 
make tlie atti’ibutos of the Creator the instruments of my salvation. 
And whosoever under the guidance of a wakeful fortune, abaudoiiing 
sinful actions, walks in the way of virtue is not a god, but by means of 
the grace of that Supremo Lord, rises above his fellow men,” The writer 
continued : “ My royal master observes +hat you call yoni'selves fortunate 
in that you have eliosen a retired spot of earth where the comings and 
goings of those without and the busy movement of the world are not heard, 
and that you consider this praiseworthy as proceeding from your atlach- 
ment to your hearths and love of your native land. The lowliness and 
poverty that you cannot avoid is not worthy of eommendalion : on the 
contrary, the Almighty has inflicted this as a punishment for your evil 
deeds. True merit consists in living abstemiously amid abundant fortune, 
for ignorance and want cannot exhibit the lustre of virtue. The first cannot 
see what to avoid, the second has not the moans by which it may possess. 
I, who with all the resources of pleasure and enjoyment at my command, 
have refrained from them altogether and have sternly chosen a life of 
toil, am more deserving of a glorious reward.” 

Some say that after his victory over Porus, Alexander heard that at 
the extremity of India, reigned a king called Kayd, ^ possessed of many vir- 

* This story is told at considerablo length by Masaudi in the 26th Chapter 
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tues, aud who for thred hundred years had passed a blameless life. To him 
he despatched a letter that appealed to his hopes and fears. The king read 
the letter and thus replied : “I have heard of the successes of your Majesty 
and would deem the honour of a personal visit the source of fortune, but 
stricken in years, strength fails me. If my excuse is accepted, I will send 
as an offering four matchless treasures which are the pride of my life ; an 
accomplished and virtuous maiden of uncomparable beauty ; a sage un- 
equalled in penetrating the secrets of the heart ; a physician, in healing as 
the Messiah ; a cup which though drunk from is inexhaustible. Alexander 
accepted the gifts and despatched Balinds with some experienced associates 
to bring them. The envoy returned to tho court with those treasures 
of price together with forty elephants of which three were wliito, and numer- 
ous other presents. Alexander first essayed to test th;^ Hindu sage. He 
sent him a bowl full of clarified butter. The sagj/ thrust a few ncodlo.s 
therein and sent it back. Alexander fused the needles and forming the metal 
into a ball returned it to him. The sage fashioning of this a mirror, again 
sent it back. Alexander placed it in a ba.siu full of water and despatched 
it once more. Tho sago made of tho mirror a drinking cup and set it upon 
the water of the basin. The monarch lilled it with earth and returned it. 
At the sight of this, tho sago fell into a profound melancholy and bitterly 
reproached himself and directed it to bo carried back. Alexander was 
perplexed at this action. Tho next day he held an assembly of the 
learned to discuss theso mysteries. The seer^ was introduced and 
honourably received. He was of prepossessing exterior, with a noble 
brow, tall and powerfully made. Alexander on seeing him, thus re- 
flected : “ If to such a presence, he also unites a lofty wisdom, quickness 
of penetration and strength of will, he is unparalleled in his genera- 
tion.” The sago read his hidden thoughts and making a circuit of his 
face with his forefinger rested it ou the point of his nose. When asked 
for an explanation, ho replied : “ T understood your ^Injosty’s reflections 
and by this gesture I meant to express that as the nose in tho face is 
one, I also am unique in my time.” He was then required to expound 
the enigmas of tho preceding day. He answered: “Your Majesty 
wished to signify tho profundity of your wisdom, for as the bowl was fall 
so the royal mind was lilled with various knowledge aud could contain 
no more. I, on tho other hand, showed that as needles could find a place 
therein, so could other loro find room in your mind. By fashioning tho ball 

of the * Meadows of Gold.’ The king’s The izdfali after in the text 

name is there Kend, Firdausi’s version is an error, 

is somewhat different, but the name is 
Kayd, as in the text. 
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your Majesty’s intention was to discover that the clearness of your 
intellect was not like the bowl of butter in which other things could be 
contained, but resembled a ball of steel. The construction into a mirror 
signified that though steel be hard, it is capable of such polish as to reflect 
the face. By your sinking tho mirror in water, I understood the short- 
ness of life and the vast extent of knowledge. By fashioning it into a 
cup, I answered that what sank in water might with skill be made to 
float ; thus also immense erudition may be acquired by severe application 
and the shoriuoss of life be prolonged. Tho filling it with earth implied 
that tlie end of all tilings is death, and the return to earth. This was 
capable of no answer, and 1 was silent.” Alexander praised his sagacity 
and penetration and said : “ The profit that I have reaped from India has 
been my meeting w^th thee.” lie took him into his companionship and 
intimacy and parted from him only when he left India. Tho other three 
treasures also were subjected to a similar ordeal and their worth approved. 

Some writers narrate tho history of Porus aftor the particulars re- 
garding Knyd, and state that he fled without fighting to distant parts and 
that his dominions were conferred upon another. 

Man I THE Painter.^ 

His presumption led him to claim tho authority of a prophet and he 
composed a work which he pretended had come down from heaven, 


1 This acconnt appears to be taken 
from Khondeinir and agrees in the main 
with D’llerbelot’a sketch from tho same 
historian. Firdansi makes him a na- 
tivo of China and places his death in 
tho reign of Shahpur by whom, ho says, 
Mani was flayed alive and his akin 
stuffed with straw as a warning to his 
followers. The Maniclioan scot takes 
its rise from this impostor who, accord- 
ing to D’Uorbelot, was a Christian priest 
in the province of Ahwaz and had 
many controvc -sics with tho Jews and 
Magians and maintained the Indian doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. IIo named 
twelve apostles to preach his doctrines 
in India and China, and gave thorn his 
book called tho “ Angholion.” “ Angho- 
lion, e’est it dire I’Evangilo.” One of 
his principles was abstinence from all 
flesh, and he forbade the taking of 


animal life, but his followers became 
divided into Sddikiin or tho true, who 
abstained from tho killing of animals, 
and the Sn mtndkilii or fishmongers, wlio 
affected a distinction in their mode of 
killing, fish not being sacrificial animals. 
He admitted two principles of good and 
evil and tho dual soul, one bad and crea- 
ted with the body by tho evil principle, 
and the other the good created by the 
good principle. Ho denied free-will and 
tho necessity of baptism. Tho Muni- 
ch cans wore persecuted by several em- 
perors especially by Justin and Justi- 
nian. Baronins relates chat a few were 
found lurking in Franco in 1052, and 
wore hanged by order of tho Emporor 
Henry II. Those doctrinos had tho sole 
merit of claiming St. Augustine as a con- 
vert. According to Shahrastani, Mani was 
the sou of Futon or Fater, and according 
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affirming also tliat was the Paraclete announced by the Messiah ; Sha- 
pdr, the son of Ardshir Babagan favoured hina It was not long before his 
imposture was discovered and ho was condemned to death, but ho con- 
trived to escape by flight. For a time ho remained in Kashmir and from 
thence entered India where his doctrines received some acceptance. From 
thence he went to Turkistan and China and resided chiefly in the eastern 
parts till his wanderings brought him to a mountain where he discovered 
a cave whicli was untrodden by human foot, and to this he brought provi- 
sions sufficient for a year. Ono day, in the coarse of conversation, he 
said to his followers : “ I have been summoned to heaven where I shall 
remain for a twelve-month ; be not troubled at ray absence nor withdraw 
from the worship of God and the practice of virtue. At the end of the 
year, go, some of you, to a certain mountain and w/it in expectation.'’ 
Previous to his concealment ho had learnt the art jf painting in which 
he had attained incomparable skill. After he had ascended the mountain, 
ho painted some wonderful figures which arc celebrated by the name of 
Artang, or Arzhang,^ and at the time that ho had said, ho camo forth with 
the book in his hand. Those who saw it were filled with amazement. He 
exclaimed : This is not the work of mortals that ye should wonder ; 
I brought it from heaven and it is painted by the angels.” This he 
brought forward as a witness of his prophetic mission and deceived tho 
ignorant and credulous. He attempted to impose upon Baliram Gor, the 
son of Hormuzd the son of Ardshir, but he failed in his purpose, and iu 
this criminal venture staked and lost lus life. 

Bahram Gor 

Was the son of Yezdojird, tho Wicked, of the Sassanian dynasty. 
Since the lust of tho world fills the brain witli extraordinary fancies in 
the first Hush of his success he was seized with tho frenzy of adventurous 
travel, ami leaving ono of the Magi of the lino of Bahraan, son of Isfandyar, 
as governor in his stead, lie set out for India in a disguise which defied 
recognition. In those parts there was a raging elephant which put tho 


uo M. b-Ishak, Fettak b-Abi Berdsara. 
He was born about A, D. 240, and his 
birth place differently given in Persia, 
Babylonia, Nishapur and Khorasan. See 
Dabistan. Shea and Troyer, I. 205. 

1 Hammer Purgstal supposes that the 
Artang might have been an ensign upon 
which cabalistic figures were represent- 
ed, and which the Mongols and Bud* 


dhista used to call Muni. (J.ahrb. der- 
Lit. for April, May, Juno, 1840, p. 28 
quoted by Troyer. (Dabistan, I. 205), who 
refers for a further account of this per- 
sonage to Hyde, pp. 281 and Beausobre. 
Hist. Grit, do Manicheo). Mdni is also 
said to have been tho inventor of the ’lid 
or Arabian lyre, the of the 

Greeks. Ibid, 
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whole country in terror. Although the bravest warriors had attempted to 
kill it, they lost but their owu lives. Bahram hearing of this event arrived 
at the place and by sheer strength of arm destroyed it. The prince of 
that region received him at his Court with much favour.^ In his vici- 
nity a powerful enemy had arrived to dispute his sovereignty, and he saw 
no resource but in the payment of tribute. Bahram dissuaded him from 
this course, and opposed the invader in person and defeated him. The 
prince gave him his daughter in marriage, but when ho discovered his 
illustrious descent, he became apprehensive and dismissed him loaded 
with presents back to his own country. It is said that Bahram took with 
him 12,000 musicians ; and many other wonderful adventures are related 
of him. 

Bukzuyau.^ 

Niishirwan spent his days in the assiduous pursuit of knowledge, 
solicitous to discover erudite minds and interesting literary works. He 
opportunely fell in witli a learned Brahman with whom ho frequently 
held familiar discussions. Enquiry was made regarding the truth of a 
universal report to the effect that in a certain mountainous j)art of India 
certain herbs grow wliich could restore the dead to life. Tlie Brahman 

1 See Vol. II. pp. 210-215, for the that the banquets of the rich wore made 

conuectioii of Bahram Gor with the mirthful with music and flowers, and 

royal house of Malwah. The adven- that they wore themselves despised as 

tures of this monarch were the subject destitute of these luxuries. The king 

of a poem by tlie Persian poet Katibi, laughed and sent for these mnsicians, 

ai&d they are amply narrated in the ga\o them each an ox and an ass, and 

Shahnamah. Firdausi gives the name divided arnonst them a thousand ass- 

of the Indian prince as Shangal. Bah- loads of grain in order that they should 

ram is represented as having fled from support tlicmselves by agriculturo, and 

Kanauj with his wife after his marriage, give their services free to the poor. They 

being wearied of his splondi.l exile. oat their cattlo and corn, and at the end 

The monarch pursues, but after an inter- of the year presented themselves before 

view becomes reconciled to his dopar- him with emaciated faces, but he dis- 

tnre. He subsequently visits his son- missed them sa5dng that they had still 

in-law in Persia escorted by seven sub- their asses loft. Since which time they 

ject princes, viz., those of Kiibul, Hind, have been a wandering race, with dogs 

Sind, Sandal, Jandal, Kashmir and Mul- and wolves for companions, and subsist- 

tan. Firdausi gives the number of ing by theft. Shahnamah. 

singers, male and female, as ten thou- 8 At p. 2 this name has been spelt 

sand. These did not accompany him but Barzawayh after the Arabic fashion as 

were furnished by his father-in-law at in Sibawayh, Nifbawayh, &c., but the 

his request on account of their scarcity Persian form Burzuyah as in Sheruyah, 

in Persia. The poor had complained is correct. 
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replied : “ The report* has a semblance of fact, inasmuch as by the moun- 
tain is meant a wise man, by the herbs kno^yledgc, and by the dead an 
ignorant person,” and he proceeded to expound the various lore of the 
country and the advantages thereof. In this he included the story of Kalilah 
and Damnah, and briefly recounted its merits and said, “ the rulers of Hin- 
dustan keep this manual of state-craft studiously concealed and do not show 
it to every one.” The desire to obtain this work rendered the monarcdi 
irnj)atient. He commanded his ministers saying : “ I need a judicious and 
discerning person who to a strong bodily constitution unites firmness of 
purpose and various learning, besides a knowledge of foreign tongues.” 
Burzuyah was found to possess these important qualifications and success- 
fully proved his caj)acity. A largo sum of money was entrusted do him 
in order tliat he might set out in the guise of a mercha.U to that country, 
and through inquiries of experts attain the objcc|^ of his mission, and 
return wdtli it and other scientific treatises to tlie court. He came to 
India, and setting up as a trader passed himself off as an unlearned person 
desirous of ac([uiring knowledge. In this way ho secured an intimacy 
with the ministers of the fudiau princes, and through their instrumentality 
returned to tin; imperial court with that volume of wise loro, together 
with other valiialdo objects. The king received him with favour and ful- 
filled his desires.' 


1- This story is somcwhsit, diffovcntly 
told by Finliuisi. IBiu/.uyuh, bo iiiirratos, 
was ouo of tlio distingnisliod oircio of 
learned men at the court of Nuslu'rwau, 
and ono day prosentod himself before 
that monarch saying that he had lately 
read in a Sanskrit work of a nionntain 
in India where grow a herb bright as 
a Greek sword-blade, which skilfully 
compounded and sprinkled over a corpse 
would restore it to life, and ho asked 
permission to go in search of it. The 
king despatched him to India osten- 
sibly as a merchant, with many pre- 
sents, steeds, and a letter addressed to 
the king of Kanauj, and with merchan- 
dise laden on 300 camels. The Imlian 
prince offered him every facility in his 
search for the w^onderfnl herb, of which 
no truce could be found. He was direct- 
ed at lust to a hoary sago who informed 


him that tho mountain was wisdom, the 
herb an eloquent monitor, and tho corpse 
an ignorant man and that this liorb was 
fitly represented by tho work called Kali- 
lah w'hich was in tho king’s treasury ife- 
turning elated to Kanauj, Burzuyah 
petitioned the Brinco for tho gift of the 
work, which in Arabic was called Kalilah. 
Tho poet does not stop to explain how 
it Could have been so called before it 
W'as known to the Arabs or translated 
into Arabic, but contiimes, tiint tho 
prince demurred to so unusual a request, 
eventually conseutiug that tho work 
might bo road and inspected only in his 
presence. Burzuyah complied, reading 
only as much at a time as he could get by 
heart and transmitting it in his corres- 
pondence to Nushirwan. 'As soon as he 
learnt, in reply, that the whole work had 
been received, he took his leave and 
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Muhammad Kasim 

Was cousin to the celebrated Hajjaj. He received his cominission 
in the rcip;n of the Caliph Ahdu’l Malik, as has been already noticed^ 

AmIr NasirCddin Sabuktigin 

Was the father of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. After Bahram Gor 
none of the (Persian) kings entered India. Sabuktigin invaded it at the 
head of an army in the year A.H. 367 ( A.D, 977), and after several engage- 
ments returned to Ghaznin. 

Amin Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi 

Led twelve descents on India. The first was in A.H. 390^ (A.D. 
999-1000), and the ?ast in A.II. 418 (A.D. 1027). Fanatical bigots repre- 
senting India as a pountry of unbelievers at war with Islam incited his 
unsuspecting nature to the wreck of honour and the shedding of blood and 
the plunder of the virtuous. 

Sultan Masa^o 

Was son of Mahmud : He crossed into India in A. H. 426 (A. D, 
1034-35).^ 

Sultan luRAiiiM, son ok Sultan Masai5i). 

Altlioiigh a considerable territory in Hindustan was in the possession 
of tJie descendants of Sultan Mahmud, none of the undennonl ioned princes 


returned to Persia. On his arrival he 
asked the king to command its transla- 
tiMi by his minister Bnzurj-mihr, and in 
recompense for his own toils to permit 
his name and connection with the work 
to preface the translation. This favour 
was granted and the translation was 
made in the current Pahlavi diaibct and 
was so read until its translation into 
Arabic in the time of Mamun. Under 
Na 9 r-b-Abmad Samani (A. D. 913-43), 
it was translated into the Dari dia- 
lect of Persian by order of his minister 
Abn’l Fazl, and then read out to Rudaki 
who tnrned it into verso. Snch is the 
narrative of Firdausi. It is remarkable 
that he should incorrectly ascribe the 
Arabic translation to Mamdn instead of al 
Mansur, in whose reign it was rendered 


into Arabic by tho Katib Abdu’llali-b-u’l 
Mnkaffa. 

1 See Vol. p., 344. 

2 Elphinstone gives the date of the 
first as A. H. 391 (A. D. 1001} and the 
last as A. n. 416 (A. D. 1024.) The 
discrepancies may be reconciled by in- 
cluding or excluding tho initial prepara- 
tions and tho time occupied in the 
invasion. In the case of the last in- 
vasion, Elphinstone supposes it to have 
occupied one year and a half ; Ferishta 
two years and a half ; Price more than 
three years. Abul Fazl may take into 
account tho return of Mahmud to Mul- 
tan within a year of his twelfth ex- 
pedition. 

8 Elphinstone, A. H. 432 (A. D, 1040). 
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on terod India :—MakIi<il-b- Sultan Mahmud; Maiidud-b-Masaud ; Masaud-b- 
Maudud ; Sultan Ali-b-Mas^ud-b-Mahmud ; Sultan Abdu’r Rashid -b -Mah- 
mud; Farrukhzad-b-Masaud; but when in course of time the crown devolved 
upon Ibrahiin.-b-Masadd-b-Sul|;au Mahmud ho made peace with the Saljukis 
and turning his thoughts to India he entered it on several occasions. 

SuiiTAN MASAdO-B-IlMtAniM 

Also crossed into India at intervals and was successful. 

Bah RAM SflAH-B-MASAdo-B-lHRA'lTlM. 

The Hadtkat (aV. JIakdik) of the (poet) llakini Sa lai’ and the Kalila 
Bamna of ( Abu’l Maali) Nasru’llah Mustaufi wore dedicated to him. This 
prince also visited India. 

Kuusrau SnAU-B-BAHRAM Siia'h. 

On the death of hi.s father, he succeeded to the tHrone. It was about 
this time that AhiuMdin Husayn Ghori, known as Jalidmoz or Burner of 
the World, sacked Ghazniu and entered India. Sultan CVhlyasu’ddin Sam 
and Sultan Shihahu’ddin, nephews of Alau’ddin Hnsayn, on whom the latter 
had bestowed Ghaznifi and the adjacent provinces, contrived to secure the 
person of Khusrau Shah from India and put him in prison where lie ended 
his days, and thus tlie dynasty of the descendants of Mahmud passed away. 
Some authorities, however, assert that Khusrau Sli.ih held his court at the 
capital of Lahore, and that on his death, he was succeeded by his son 
Khusrau Malik who was taken by the Ghoris and placed in confinement,* 
in which he continued till he died. 

t This poot was a native of Ghazni. Ilis 
Iladikah is well known and is altojjethcr 
of a religious character, a mystical trea- 
tise on the unity of God and other 
devotional siihjocts. The motive of these 
aids to piety is excellent, but their treat- 
ment is somewhat monotonous and would 
be more efficacious in prose. Husayn 
Wajz, ill his preface to the Anwar i 
SahayU, mentions tho poot Sanaf and 
also NasruMlah’s version of Kalila and 
Damna. Vide Eastwick’a translation, 
pp. 16 and 8. An account of tho trans- 
lations this work has undergone is 
given by Do Saoy in the “ Momoire His- 
torique ’* which prefaces his own edition 
of it. Eastwick gives A. D. 1180, as about 
the time when 8andi llonrishod. Tho 

44 


Natfiijn’l Afkar places hi.s death in A. iJt, 
525 (A. D. 1132). Rahram Shah came to 
tho throne in A. D. 1118, and was suc- 
ceeded by Khn.srau Shah in A. D. 1 153. 
Mustang signifies President of tho Ex- 
chequer, and may bo either a family de- 
signation or derived from occupation of 
tho otVico. 

* This latter version is correct. Khns- 
rau Shah died in A. D. 1100, after a reign 
of seven years. Khusran Malik, lus sou 
prolonged his feeble rnlo for 27 lunar 
ye.nrs to A. D. 1180. Ho was taken 
prisoner by Shibabu’ddin through a 
stratagem, and sent with his family to 
Ghirjistan where, some years after, ho 
was put to death. 
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SultXn Muizz’uddin Muhammad Sam. 

He is also called Sultan’ Sluhabu’ddin. After the capture of Ghaznin 
Alau’ddin Husayn Ghorl imprisoned Ohiyasu’ddin and Shihabu’ddin. 

On his death, his son Sayfu’ddin came to the throne and by releasing 
them attached them to his person. 

On the death of Sayfu’ddin in his campaign in I’rak^ ho was succeeded 
by Ghiy/isu’ddin. During his reign Shihabu’ddm led several expeditions 
into India, and the (defeat and) death of Prithvi Raja and the conquest of 
Hirdiistaii occurring about this time, he left his slave Kutbu’ddin (Eibak) 
at Delhi as his representative. On the death of Ghiyasu’ddin, the throne 
was occupied by Shihabu’ddm who favoured the Turkish slaves. Among 
these was Taju’ddin Elddz,^ upon whom he bestowed the governments of 
Mekran and Suran which are dependencies of India. 

Sultan Kutbu’ddin Atbak 

Was one of the slaves of Sultan Mu’izzu’ddni,^ and rose to eminence 
through his own valour and resolution. The Sultan entrusted to him the 
viceroyalty of Delhi. He made many successful compaigns in India and 
performed many acts of personal prowess. 

Malik Nasiru’ddin Kabaciiau^ 

Was also a slave of Mu’izzu’ddin. On the death of his master ho made 
himself master of ITclih, Multan and the Sind country. 

Sultan SiiAMSu'DoiN Altmisii 

Some account him to have been a slave of Sbaliabu’ddin and others of 
Kutbu’ddin Aibak.^ After the death of the latter, Ins sou Aram Sbah 
lacing defeated, the sovereignty devolved ’'•pon Altmish. 

SciiTAN GllIYASU’DDiN BALBAN 

Was one of the slaves of Shamsu’ddin and brought from Tin .in to 
India. Eor a time ho held the title of Ulugh Klnia^ and subsequently 
obtained the sovereign power. 


1 Against the Tnrkifth triho of the 
Enz or Ghnz long setilocl in Kipchak, 
and who about this time first came into 
prominence. 

2 Jn Ferishta the name is Eldoz; in 
13’ITorbelot, Ildiz. In Turkish, Ildi/. or 
Yildiz signifies a star, and this is doubt- 
less the true orthography. D’Herbelot 
gives the names of the two provinces as 
Kirinau and Sourfin, Ferishta, Kirman 
and Shcoran j Keith Johnston writes the 
latl('r both Sarawan and Sahara wan. 


D’llerbelot describes it as marching 
with Kerman on the oast. 

5 Another epithet of Shihahu’ddin 
Ghori. Seo Vol. II. 263. 

4 See Vol. II. p. 311 n. which quot- 
ing the U. T. duplicates the h in ^ab- 
bacha, but there is no warrant for this 
orthography. The Burhdn gives 

it the measure of Sardchah, 

^ See Vol. II. p. 303 and IT. 

6 See Vol. II. p. 304, n. 2. 
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Sultan Muhammad- u-Sultan Malik Shah Salj^ki.^ 

According to some autlioiitics, towards the close of his life having 
settled liis differences with his brothers, he invaded India and put many 
to death. A stone idol weighing ten thousand maunds fell into his posses- 
sion. The Hindus sent him a message offering to ransom it at its weight 
in pearls. This offer he refused. 

Sultan Jalalu’ddin Mankuurni.* 

When Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah took refuge from the troops 
of the great Kaan, Changiz Khan, in the island of Abaskun,^ he was accom- 
panied by his son Jalalu’ddin who, on his father’s death, set out for Klmnlsan 
and thence hastened to Ghaznah, and was engaged in several important 
actions against the Kaan’s forces in which he was victorious. The great 
Kaiin himself marched in jicrson to remedy the ^isaster, Jalalu’ddiii 
unable to cope with him retired towards Hindustan. The great conqueror 
pursued him to the banks of tbe Indus and both armies were again engaged. 
Yielding at last to superior force ho mounted his horse and seizing his royal 
umbrella in his hand plunged into the stream and crossing its raging 
waters landed at a point opposite the enemy. Ho there took off his saddle 


1 lie was the fiftli prince of the elder 
branch of the Soljiiks of Persia, oinit- 
tiiig ilio ophorucral vcigii of Malik 
fcJhttli, son of Harkiarok. Ifo sacceoded 
to power in A. D. 1105 and died in 
A. II. 511 (A. D. 1118). The anthor of 
tho Tdr{kh-i-Qiizidahf Hamda’llah-b-Abi 
Bakr l^azwini, mentions his invasion of 
India and the capture of tlio idol. His 
reason for rejecting ilie offer of tlio TTin- 
dus was that as Azar, tho father of Abra- 
ham, was a maker of idols {h^it tardsh), 
it shonld never be said of him that be 
was the seller thereof {hut farosh). Sco 
tho sketch of this conqueror’s career 
in D’Hcrbelot. Art. Mahommod Ills do 
Molikschah. 

8 So Hammer enjoins that tho word 
should be written, yet his coins give 
Mankbariu. Sco Elliot, II. 549. 

S See p. 86. This is a port on tbe 
Caspian which in that neighbourhood 
received tho name of the Sea of Abas- 
kun. V. Maynard, “ Diet, do la Perse.” 


Ho fled says Do Gnignos, into Ghilan, 
passed Astarabud and took refuge in “ the 
island of Abaskun,” where lio died mis- 
erably abandoned by every one. As 
Snyuti narrates tliat ho foil ill of a 
pleurisy and died alono and abandoned, 
and bis corpse was shrouded in his b'lS- 
ding, A. 11. 617 (A D. 1220). v. Hist, of 
tho Caliphs. Jarrett, p. -195. The nais 
ralivo in tho text is borrowed from 
Mirkbond and may bo compared with 
D’llerbclot under Art. Gelaleddin, and De 
Gnignes. Hist, dcs Hnns, Tom. II. 278, 
and III. 52-58. The latter gives Mau- 
bokborni as a varian t of Mankberni. His 
retreat into India (A. D. 1221), is men- 
tioned by Perishta, who adds that Nizdm- 
u’ddin Ahmad Bakslii and some other 
historians place tho date of his ^arrival 
after tho death of Niigira’ddin l^aliachali 
(A. D. 1228, Tab. Na^iri),, but wiihoufc 
Buflicient warrant. 
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and dung his clothes in the sun, and planting the umbrella in the ground 
sat down under its shade. Xho Kaau beheld this feat with astonishment 
and was loud in his admiration. For a night and day he remained there 
and was joined by fifty of his men, and cutting some clubs, they made a 
night attack on a party of Indians and carried off a considerable booty, ^ and 
in a short time ten thousand horsemen wore assembled under his command. 
Sultan Shamsu’ddin Altraish, Emperor of Hindustan, was under the gravest 
apprehension, and could not venture to engage him,® JahiluMdin continued 
for nearly two years in India carrying on a desultory warfare, and made 
himself master of several fertile districts, but subsequently returned by 
way of Kach and Mckraii to the conquest of I’rak. 

Some authorities assert that when the number of his followers amounted 
to a thousand, he marched towards Delhi, and sent a messenger to Sultan 
Shamsu’ddin Altmis\' desiring a post in his service. The latter prudently 
declined, and after the manner of astute intriguers he poisoned his messen- 
ger, and sending him a number of valuable jn’esents sped him towards 
Iran.® 

Turmatai'^' Novian 

Was one of the principal generals of Changiz Khan. After the inci- 
dents in connection with Sultan Jalalu’ddin, he invaded India and took 
Multan. Hasiru’ddiii Kabaohah who was governor of that province, opened 
the gates of liis treasury and won over the soldiery, and by his address and 
valour remedied the disaster. 

Malik Khan Kitai.aj^* 

Was one of the military adventurers of Khwarzam and invaded Sind. 

I SoG this story in the TariJch-i-Jahdn captnred Multan unci ravagod the snr- 

Kushd of Jnwaini. Elliot, TI. and tho nar- rounding country returning through Sind 

rativo taken from tho llauzatu*^ Safd. to Ghazni. I cannot trace tho name of 

Elliot, IT. Appendix 558. Turtdi or Turmataiin tho llauzatii’g Safd. 

8 According to D’Ohsson (HI 4), ho Tho word Noviaiia, (or Novian in oriental 

proposed peace and the hand of his historians), in tho Mogul language sig- 

daughter which wore both accepted by nilies chief or general, corresponding to 
the Sultan. Elliot, IT. Appendix 66 J n. tho Arab word Emir (Do Giiignes a. HI. 

8 Ferishta says ho compelled him to p. 69), and will bo found as an adjunct to 

retreat towards Sind and Sewistan, many names in tlie liistory of the Moguls 

and Mirkhond that he remained an in- (Vol. HI. Book XV). The principal 

dependent power in India for three years generals are mentioned by De Gnignes, 

and seven months. Elliot, II. 561. but none of tho name of Turraatai, the 

4 This name appears in the Tarikh- orthography of which I do not know as 

i-Jahan Knsha as Turtai (Elliot, II. 391), tho vowel points are wanting in the text, 

who was despatched by Changiz KhAu * Commonly Khilji. Tho origin of 

in pursuit of Sul^dn Jalalu’ddiu. He tho name is given by Do Gnignos, as 
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Nd^iru’ddin Kabachah* advanced to give him battle and displayed great 
heroism in the encounter in which the Khalaji lost his life. 

Tahir 

Was one of the generals of Changiz Khan, and in tho reign of IMu’iz- 
zu’ddm Bahram Shah (A. D. 1239-42) son of Sultan Shamsu'ddm (Altmish), 
he was infatuated with the design of invading Hindustan. Malik Karakash 
at that time hold the government of Lahore in behalf of the Sultan and 
from want of spirit and tho disunion among his followers, he set out one 
night for Delhi, and the town was sacked. ^ 

Mank^yah ^ 

Was one of the generals of Hulagii Khan. Ho advanced as far as Uchh 
in the reign of Sultan Alau’ddin Masaud Shah (A^. D. 1242-46), who 
inarched to give him battle. On arriving at the banks of the Biah, the 
invader retreated to Khurasan. A year previous to the invasion of Man- 
kuyah, a part of the army of Changiz Khan entered Bengal and hostilities 


heatowod on an officer of his service by 
Ogoaz Khan, nn ancient Mognl king. This 
officer having boon delayed on the line 
of march through tho uusoasonablo ao- 
conchomeut of liia wife, was unable to 
find any provisions for her. The starving 
mother was without milk, and ho wont in 
pursuit of game for her nourishment. 
Taken before Ogouz Khan bo related tho 
cause of his delay, and the king dismissed 
him with the surname of Kall-Atz, K((ll 
signifying ‘repose* and Atz hungry. 
D’Horbelot writes tho words Gal-ag (with 
a soft y) and tho story with different par- 
ticnlarc on the authority of Mirkhoud. 
The tribe he names Khalag. 

f This invasion is noticed by Ferishta 
without naming tho invader, as having 
taken place on tho IGth Jawdda. I. A. H. 
639 (A. D. 1241), and according to 
Briggs, was under “ a famous Turk! loa- 
der Toormoosherin Khdn.” De Guignoa 
gives tho date of “ Tourmoschirin Khun, 
of the Zagatai branch of the Western 
Tartars, as A, H. 728 (A. D. 1327 j. Ho 
succeeded his brother Daoutmour Khan 
in tho rnlo of Transoxiana and forced 


his people to adopt the faith of Islam 
D’Ohsson places the date of his death 
in 3330 (Klliot III. 42). The uamo may 
mislead, but tho date fixes tho distinc- 
tion of person. In the beginning of the 
reign of Aldu’ddi'n, (A.D. I295*>1316), 
Prince Katlagh Kliwajali brother of Tnr- 
mashirin invaded India. In A. 11. 729 
(A. 1). 1328) Tnrraashirin himself ad“ 
vanced to tho confines of Badaon. BaddoAi 
speaks of a previous inroad by the samo 
leader, but that could havo taken placo 
only a few years provioualy. I find no 
authority for Briggs’s statement, nor the 
name of Tahir in Do Guignes, Ferishta 
or Elliot. 

9 In tho TabakatiTn Nasiri, Maiikdta 
with a variant Manhdna. A change of 
the diacritical points will produce any 
of the three forms ; tho person intended 
is Mangu Khan : v. Elliot, II. 344. 

S They arrived al Lakhnauti in Shaw- 
wal, A. H. 642 (March 1245), by way 
of Khata and Tibet according to Ferishta, 
the samo route taken by Malid Bakh- 
tyar Khilji, when he invaded Tibet and 
Khata from Bengal. 
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took place with Tughan Khan, who was at that time governor on the part 
of Alau’ddin Masaiid Sliah, but terms of peace were agreed upon. In the 
reign of Sultan Nasiru’ddin Mahmud ShMi (A. D. 1245-65), the Mughal 
troops again invaded the Pan jab and retired. 

Sari Kovian 

Invaded Sind with a largo army. Sultan Nasiru’ddin (A. I). 1246-66), 
sent Ulugh Khan^ to oppose him and followed in person, and the invader 
retreated. 

TimiJr Kovjan 

In the reign of Huldgu Khan marched towards India with a largo 
force and a hard-fought engagement took place with Kadar Khan, son of 
Sultan Ghiasu’ddin Balban between Labor and Dipalpur in which this 
nursling of fortune \irank liis last draught.^ He was brave, studious, and 
a friend to learning, and twice despatched gifts of valuable presents to 
Mu^lihu’ddin Shaykh Saadi at Shiraz, with an invitation to his court. Al- 
though the poet was unable to accept it, ho sent him a work written with 
his own hand. In this action Mir Khusrau was taken prisoner and has 
himself briefly alluded to iliis event in his poem. After this no foreign 
invasion took place for seven years. 

ABDuh.LATi Khan 

Was the grandson of Hulagu Khan who advanced upon India by way of 
Kabul, A. H. 691 (A, D. 1292,) Sultan Jalalu’ddin (Kiroz Khilji, A. D. 
1288-95), mandied to stem the disaster and a stubborn engagement was 
^ijught at liagiam,^ after which the invir^er retreated on terms of peace. 
Algu,* a grandson of Changiz Khan, with many other chiefs entered the 
service of the Sultan, who gave him his daughter iu marriage. In the begin- 
ning of the reign ^ of Sultan Aldu’ddin, some of the Turan troops crossed the 


A Afterwards Ghiyasu’ddm Balban. 
The history of his family is given in the 
Tab. Nas. Elliot, II. 300. 

* See p. 304, and Elpliinstone. The 
phrase is not inapj)ropriato, as Kadar 
Khan was surprised by the routed oneniy 
as be halted by a atreain to drink and to 
return thanks for his victory. 

8 Periahta Hardin ; Briggs, who thinks 
his MSS. in error, liuirdm ; the Tarikh 
Firoz Shahi Barrdm ; a river divided 
the two armies, but there is no mention 


of tho provinoo iu which the engage- 
ment took place. 

‘A Elliot, Uhjhii. (III. 148). Briggs, 
OijJdoo, Porishta Aijhlun or Ughlun. Do 
Guignos givea the orthography Algou, 
Tlio Tarikh Piroz Shahi saya that these 
Miigliuls embraced Islam and were al- 
lotted residences in Ghiyagpiir, K/lughari, 
Indrapat and Taluka, which were called 
Mughalpiir after them. 

^ Periahta says in tho second year of 
his reign A. H. 697 (A. D. 1297), and that 
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Indus, and he despatched (Almas Beg) Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan with 
a largo force to oppose them. The Mughalrf were defeated, some were 
taken prisoners, but the greater number were slain. 

Saldi 

Was of the Mughal race and about this time invaded Sind. The Sul- 
tan (Alau’ddin) appointed Zafar Khan (to oppose him), who in a short time 
obtained a victory and taking him prisoner, sent him to the royal court.^ 

Katlagh Khwajaii* 

In the same year crossed the Indus witli a largo army and advanced 
by direct marches on Delhi, and as his design was otherwise he did not 
open his hand to plunder. Sultan Alau’ddin resolved to give him battle 
and (Zafar Khan) defeated him, pursuing him for sixteen 'kos. Tlio chiefs 
through jealousy did not join in the pursuit and the enemy returning sur- 
rounded him. Thougli (Zafar Khan) was offered the strongest assurances 
of advancement, he refused their terms and died fighting to the last. 

TARGiii Novian,3 

At the time when Sultan Alau’ddin was investing Chi tor, thinking 
the opportunity favourable, invaded India with a large army. The Sultan 


the army was despatched by Dun Khan, 
king of Trarisoxiana. Elphinstono and 
Briggs incorrectly give the narao' as 
Daud Khan. Almas Beg was the bro- 
tlier of the king and ono of thoso con- 
cerned in the murder of Jalulu’ddm 
Fi'rdz Khilji. Ferishta says that all ac- 
tually concerned in the tragedy perished 
miserably in the course of four years, 
yet the abettor who profited most by 
the crime reigned for 20 years, un- 
equalled ill wealth and power by any 
monarch who preceded him. Neverthe- 
less, that his end was evil is a warning to 
thoso that have eyes.” 

t Mentioned in the Tarikh Firdz 
Shahi. Elliot III. 1C5. The name of 
tho loader in Ferishta is Chaldi. 

8 He was the son of Dua above men- 
tioned, as stated by WassaE (Elliot III. 
62). The name of J5afar Khan is omit- 
ted by Abul Fazl, and tho context would 
imply that tho narrative concerns Ala- 
u’ddfu* Ferishta aud Ziau’ddin Barni 


both give the details of this action 
which took place in A. U. 1015 (A. D. 
1606), and mention tho failure of Ulugh 
Khan (properly Alp Khan. See Elliot 
III. 208), and other chiefs to support 
^afar Klidii and the favonrablo offer 
Katlagh which was refused. J?Jafar Kh&n’s 
reputation for valour among tho Mu- 
ghals resembled that of Cceur de Lion 
in Syria. If their horses shied they 
would ask if they had scon the ghost of 
^afar Khan. Alau’ddin’s jealousy or fear 
of his general was such that he thought 
his death the richest reward of the day. 
The Alughals retreated after the fight 
and roturnod to their country. 

3 lie had previously accompanied 
Katlagh in his invasion and ic was 
through his successful ambush, that 
Ij^afar Khan was surprised and slain. 
Tho narrative of these events will be 
found in tho reign of tho prince, both in 
Ferishta and Barni. 
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after tlie capture of that fortress, A. H. 703 (A.*D. 1303), hastened to 
oppose him and Targhi possessed himself of the fords of the river Jumna, 
within five Jeos of Delhi. The Sultan entrenched himsell: in the vicinity 
outside the city walls. After some hostilities Targhi returned unsuccess- 
ful to his own country. 


Ali Beo and Tarta'rI 

Were descendants of Changiz Khan. At the head of thirty thousand 
horse, skirting the (Sowalik) mountains, he penetraled to Amroha, A. H. 
701 (A. D. 1304). Sultan Alau’ddiu sent an army to oppose them. After 
severe fighting, both of these chiefs were taken prisoners and the rest as 
an example were trodden to death by elephants. 

^ Kapak* Muoual 

In the following year (A. II. 705) leacljcd India with a considerable 
force, but was taken prisoner. The year after, thirty thousand Mughals 
made an incursion through the Sewaliks. Tlio Sultan sent a large army 
which seized the fords and skilfully obstructed them. In the retreat many 
of the Mughals perished and some were taken prisoners. 

IkbXlmand 

In the reign of AlauMdin invaded the country at the liead of an army 
of Mughals, but was killed in action. After this uo further hostile designs 
were entertained by them. 

KnwAJAH Rasjud^ 

•* Sultan Muhammad Khudabandah sent the author oF the Jdviiut 
TaivdrikU-i EasJddi on an embassy to Sultan KutbuMdin, son of Sultan 
Alau’ddin, and a close friendly alliance was entered into between them. 


t Var. Tirydfc. This variant and Zidk 
are also in Barni. In Fcrishfca, Ehwdjah 
Tarhdl or Tirydl j in Briggs, Khiodjah 
Task, which Elliot says is in accordance 
with D’Ohsson (Hist, des Mongols, IV. 
571). Ill, 19b, n. 

2 In Ferishta, ; in Briggs, Eibuk, 
Elliot has Eank, which is Ferishta’s name, 
bat no diacritical points determine the 
prouunoiation. Kapak or Kepek is a 
Tartar name and claimed by one of the 
princes of Turkestan. See D^Horbolot 
under Al Qiaptu, 


8 Fa/ln’llah Rashida’ ddm was born in 
A. II. G15 (A. D. 1247}, in Ilamadan, and 
as a physician was brought into notice 
at the court of the Mughal Sultans of 
Persia, lie was raised to the dignity 
of Wazir by Grhazan Khan Mahmud of 
the Ilkhanian dynasty and maintained 
in office by Oljaitu, surnamod Khnda- 
bandah, brother and successor of Ghazan 
Khan (A. D. 1303-16). The Jarai'n’t 
Tawarikh was finished in A. D. 1310, 
and is a general history in 4 Vols. con- 
taining the history of the Turkish tribes, 
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Lord* OF the Fortunate Conjunction. 

(Timur). 

When the sovereignty of Delhi devolved upon Sultan Mahmud the 
grandson of Saltan Firoz, and the office of chief minister upon Mullu 
Khan, all systematic administration and knowledge of affairs ceased to 
exist and the government fell into discredit. At this period the sublime 
Standards ap])roached as has already been briefly desciibed. Notwith- 
standing the conquest of so populous a kingdom, the booty obtained was not 
important, and the invaders impelled by love of their native laud, retired 
from the country. 

Barer. 

His history has been fully detailed in the first volume.^ 

llUMAYdN. 

When the jewel of sovereignty beamed with the radiance of a coming 
possession, llumayun, after some unsuccessful attempts, invaded India. 
(A. D. 1*555), as before narrated. 

Infinite praise to the Almiglity tliat through the justice of the em- 
peror and the harmonious order of his administration, Hindustan has 
become a gathering of the virtuous from all parts of the universe, each of 
whom in manifold ways has attained to the desire of his heart. 

But this long nari’ativo will never end, for there are many of those 
freed from the trammels of the woj*ld and of others fettered therein, who 
have visited this country, such as llusayii Mausur, Abu Maaslmr of 13alkh> 
Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin Sijizi, Khwajah Kutbu’ddin U'shi, Shaykh Fralfi, 
Shaykli Saadi, Mir Huvsayni, Mir Sayyid Ali llamadani and others.* 

SAINTS OF INDIA. 

(Awliya-i-JTind). 

Inasmuch as the writer is a suppliant before the servants of God and 
the love of them is innate in his heart, ho concludes tin’s woi*k witli a notice 


the life of Oljaiiu, i\n account of tbo 
prophets, kings, Culiphs and Arab tribes 
concl riding with a geographical descrip- 
tion of the earth. A portion of the 
1st Vol. called the Tarikh Chazaai has 
boon translated by QuatroinSro. Sco 
Elliot's Bibl. Indica. to the Hist, of 
Mhd. India, p. 1, and D'Ucrbolot under 
A1 Uiaptu for the lifo of tho monarch. 

45 


I Tho Akhfiriiamah, of whicli tlio Ain- 
i-Akbari is the tliird. Tho second con- 
taiii.s tho liistory of tho roign of Akhar. 
Accounts of Uumayun will also bo found 
in the Ist Volume. 

8 Tho names of n I most all of tliese 
personages will bo found in tho Index of 
ilio 1st and 2nd Volumes. 
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of such among them as have been either born or have their last resting places 
in this country. Ho trusts 'that this course will be pleasing to many minds 
and a source to them of otornal bliss. For himself he will inhale fragrance 
from the garden of truth and receive the meed of his abundant toil. 

AivUyd is the (Arabic) plural of wait which is interpreted as signify- 
ing ‘ nearness,’ by wliich is intended spiritual proximity. Some authorities 
ascribe to wildyai with a kaara of tlie wao^ tlio meaning of diversity of 
appearance, and to waldijat with a fatha^ that of authority. Others assert 
that the idea of a lover attaches to the first, and the state of the beloved 
to the second. The possessor of the former quality is called wali^ that 
of the latter, tvdU. Another opinion is that the word (waldyat) with 
the fatha^ betokens the proximity (to God) of the prophets, and with 
a kasra (wildyat)^ of the snints,^ In ancient works many significations 
have been given, tli? outcome of which is that it means one who has 
attained to the knowledge of the Supreme Being ; a lofty soul will indeed 
love God alone. To mo the wonder is, what connection can exist between 
a dust-mote of creation and the self-existing sun, and what bond lies 
between thefiuito and infinity ? A wally in my 0])inion, is one who acquires 
four great virtues and avoids eight reprehensible actions. Ho should 
always wage a victorious war by circumspect conduct against the myriad 
disorders of tbe spirit, and never for an instant relax his attention from 
its deceits. This lofty station is attainable by the grace of God and the 
guidance of fortune, and is sometimes to be reached through the spiritual 
powers of a mediator, and sometimes without it. TJie latter state they call 
Uwaysi with roference to the example of Uways Karani and some say 

* Tiiia poreonage is roferrorl to in th.i 
87fch Makaiiiah of ul Hariri ; “ aud tho 
crowd tliron^rod round Abu Zayd prais- 
ing him and kissing his hand and 8ook- 
iug a blessing by tho touch of his 
tattorod garmont, till 1 thought that 
he must be Uways al Karani or Dubays 
al Asadi. * II© was tho son of Aainir and 
one of tho Tabii’n (or those next in time 
to tho companions of Muhammad) cele- 
brated among the devotees of Kufah 
and was killed fighting at tho battle of 
Siffiii under Ali, in A. H. 87. Karani 
is tho name of one of the halting places 
of the people of Nojdori their pilgrimage 
to Mecca. See Ai*abic note to Do Saoy’a 


i Compare with this, Junii’s introduo- 
tion to his KufaAdtu^l Uns min Iladhardti'l 
Kmls (Halitus familiaritatis e viria sanc- 
titato eminentibus prodenni'^s), p. 3, 
Lees’ edit, whore the derivation and 
meaning of wa/f are di,scuBBe<l aud illus- 
trated “ Do you desire to be a WaliV* 
said tho celebrated devotee Ibrahim 
Adhani, to a certr'uii nuiii, “ then seek not 
the things of this world or the next, but 
resign thyself wliolly to God and turn to 
Him.” That is, that the selfish desire for 
tho delights of paradise is an obstruc- 
tion to perfect communion with God in 
a similar sense with worldly pleasures 
though, of course, dilfering in degree. 
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Tho former, who p'ossess tho power of revealing things not manifest 
to tho senses, are classed under twelve orders, of which two are regarded 
as unorthodox : — 

(1). Mnhasibi. (2). Kaa^ar. (3). Tayfuri. (4). Jnnaydi. (5). 
Nuri. (6). Sahli. (7). Hakimi. (8). Kharr4zl. (9). Khafifi. (10). 
Sayyari. (11). Ilumii. (12). Hallaji. 

I. The source of grace to tho first-namej) was Abu Abdu’Ilali H4rifch * 
b-Asad Muhasibi, a native of Basrah. He mastered all secular and specu^ 
lative science and was thoroughly acquainted with tho inequalities of the 
spiritual road. lie was the teacher kut* of his time and tho autlior 

of many works. Ho died at Baghdad in A. II. 243 (A. II. 857). As he 
over judiciously wielded the moral controlling authority of his ago, he 
received this name of Muhasib. 

Tho SECOND follow Hamdun, tho son of Ahraad^b-Ammar, Kaasar or 
the Fuller, his patronymic being Abi'i Salih. He studied under Thauri * 
and acquired many spiritual benehts from Salra-b-Husayn Bariisi, A bn 
Turab Nakshabi and AH Nasrabadi, and was a disciple of Abu Hafs. Ho 
attained a high degree of perfection though tho world gave loose to the 
tongue of slander against liiin. Uo died at Hishapiir in A.H. 271 (A. D. 884). 


Hariri, p. 506, for tho prophetic nnnounoo- 
monts of his birtli and sanctity, tho 
visit of Omar and Ali to him, niid thoir 
discovery of tJio “ white wonder ” of his 
hand in the Mosaic sense. Jami quotes 
Faridii’ddiu Attar to tho cfTect that cer- 
tain exalted mystics of tho spiritual life 
are called Uwaysi after the above-named 
saint, throngli their being directly in- 
spired by tho prophet withont any visible 
director, a rank and oflico to which very 
fow cati aspire and given only to the 
chosen cf God. Nafahatii’luns, p. 21. 

• Uo is said by Jami never to have 
used any support for his back, night or 
day, for 40 years, but alw.ays to have sat 
resting his knees on tho ground declar- 
ing it to bo tlie proper attitude for a 
servant in front of his Lord tho King, 
meaning the Almighty. 

* Sufyati Thanri is noticed in Jami, 
p. 716; and in tho sariio volume will be 
found the names of all tho saints and 
doctors mentioned iu tho following pagos. 


Internal evidence conclusively proves 
that Abtil Fnzl utilized .Tatni’s work in this 
compilation, one sentence being taken 
almost verbatim in the account of the 
fourteenth name in the second list, and 
as usual witlioiit ucknowlodgment. I do 
iiol think it necessary to disturb tho dust 
of these uninviting biographies which 
are often as brief and culuiirlcss ns those 
in tho text, a bald record of names 
and dates with laudatory epithets of 
erudition or sanctity, and concluding 
occasionally with a fow devotional 
maxims. Many of those are excellent 
precepts of conduct and are proofs of a 
true interior spirit of piety, but this is 
not tlio place to record them. For tho 
rest, tho Knglfsh reader can bo neither 
edilied nor instructed by a hagiography 
of fossil minios, most of them as pro- 
foundly forgotton as if they had never 
survived. Tho few that require any 
special mention shall receive it. 
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The THIRD revere Tayfur-b-T’sa Bifltdmi whose ‘patroDymic is Bayazid. 
One of his great ancestors* was a Magian called Sharoshan. His earliest 
education was received from the elders of Bistam under wliom he studied 
science and reached the rank of a mnjiahid.^ Next, having mastered the 
ordinary subjects of knowledge, he attained to the liighest grade of in- 
tellectual distinction. He ranked equal to Ahinad Khazrawaih, Abu Hafs, 
and Yahya-b-Maaz, and was contemporary with Shakik of Balkh. lie 
died in A. H. 2t31 (A. D. 874-75), or according to another account, A. H. 
284 (A. D. 848). 

Tlio FouiiTH are adherents of Junayd Baghdadi whose patronymic is 
Abii’l Kasim and who is styled Kawdriri, the tiask maker, and Zajjdjy the 
glass manufacturer, and Khazzdzy the raw-silk merchant. His father sold 
glass and he himself traded in silk. His ancestors were from Nahdwand, 
but he was born aid bred in Baghdad. Ho studied, for a time, under 
Sariy Sakatiy, Ilarith al Muhasibi and Muhammad Kassab, and his connec- 
tion is autlioritatively tiaced with Kliarraz,* llnyam, Nuri, Shibli and many 
others among the clioseri servants of God. Shaykh Abii Jaafar-b-IIaddad 
says that if wisdom could bo incarnate, it would assume the form of 
Junayd. Ho died in A. H. 297-98 or 99 (A. D. 909-10-11). 

The Fimi are called after Abishkhwnr Nuri Serahdil. His name 
was Ahmad-b-Muhammad or according to some, Mubannnad-b-lMuhammad. 
Ho was commonly known as Ibn-i-Bagbawi.^ His father was from Khura- 
san, but his own birth and origin aro of Baglidad, and ho is among those 
distingnished for wisdom and virtue. He was in friendly intercourse 
with Sariy Sakntiy,^' Muhammad KassMi, and Ahmad AbiVl Ilawari, and 
QOnternporary with Zn’n Niin^ of Egypt. He is considered equal in autho- 


1 This terra denotes a doctor who 
oxorts all liia capacity for the purpose 
of forming a right opinion upon a legal 
question, and the title assuiii^s that he 
was successful, an assumption commonly 
made by hia friends and denied by his 
enemioa, as in tho case of Siiyuti. See 
my Introduction to tho translation of 
his ‘ History of the Caliphs,’ p. xiv. 

2 Or tho Cobbler. There are two of 
this epithet in Jdmi, viz., Abd’ullah of 
Rayy, who died in A. H. 320, and 
Ahraad-b-rsa, who died in A. II. 286 
(A. D. 899) : tho latter is hero meant. 
It is remarkable that many of these 
ascetics wore of tho humblest origin and 
petty tradesmen by profession. 


S Relative adjective of Baghshur, a 
town between Herat and Marv. called 
also Hagh according to Yakut. 

A 1 am not sure of tho orthography. 
Sakdfiy signifies a dealer in small wares, 
a pedlar. According to Beale who pro- 
Tionncos tho word “ Sakti,’’ he was also so 
called because lie formerly dealt in me- 
tals. Tho el.ymological connection is not 
evident. Jarai is silent on the epithet. 
I havo also hoard it pronounced Sukth 
but so many of these holy men wore of 
tho lowest class and were known by 
their trades, that I think Sakatiy is most 
probably correct. 

^ Abu’l Fayz Thuban-b-Ibrahim. Tho 
reputation for sanctity and miracles 
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rity with JuDayd, but somewhat more impulsive. He died in A. II. 295 
(A. D. 907-8) or 280 (A. D. 899). 

The siXTU originate from Sahl-b-Abdii’llah Tiistari, who was a disciplo 
of Zu’ii Niin of Egypt, and one of the most eminent of tl»oso who attained 
to this sublime vocation. Ho was among the associates of Junayd and 
died in the month of Muharram, A. H. 283 (A. D. 896), at the ago of 
eighty-six. 

The sicvENTiT revert to Abd Abdu’lhih Muhammad-b-Ali IIakim-i-> 
Tirnlidi. Ho wa.s in intercourse with Abu Turab Nakshabi, Ahmad 
Kliazrawaih and Ibn-i-Jala, and wa.s pre-eminent in all secular and specula- 
tive knowledge. He is reported to bo a voluminous author and to Lave 
had tlie gift of miracles. 

The EUiH'i'ii look to Abii Said Kliarraz, or the Cobbler. His name was 
Ahniad-b-rsa and he was a native of JJaghdad. Tl^irough his inclination 
towards tho Sufis ho wont to Egypt and resided in devout aitcnilanco by 
the temple of Mecca. His profession was that of a shoemaker and ho 
was tho disciple of Muhainmad-b-Mansiir Tiisi. He assoc iat/od with Zn’n 
Niin of Egypt, Sariy Sakatiy, Abu l/bayd Basri, and Bishr A1 Haji, and 
derived much spiritual, instruction from them. Ho is the author of 
four hundred works. Tliose uninstructed in his doctrine believed him 
to be an inlidcl. lie died in A. 11. 286 (A. U. 899). KInvajah Abdu'llah 
Ansari says that ho knew none of tho great doctors more profoundly 
versed in the mysteries of the Divine Unity. 

The NINTH invoke Abu Abdu’llali Muhammad-b* Khafif. His father 
was from Sliira/ and he himself was the disciple of Sliaykh Abu Talib. 
Ho was master of .secular and spiritual science and had seen Kliazraj.^l 
Baghdadi and liuyam, and was a contemporary of (Abu Bakr) Kattani, 
Yusuf-b-Ilusayn Ilazi, Abu Ifu.sayn ]\[dliki, Abu Hiesayn al Muzayyan,* 


of this mystic oxtcnils throughout tho 
Moalom world and his name constantly 
occurs ill its literaturo. Ho died in 
A. H. 215 (A. IJ. 80'0j, and a dock of 
birds of a kind never before observed, 
tiuttored over his bier wlicn curried to 
the grave. On t\\e day following his 
burial was found written on Ids tomb- 
stone in characters dissimilar to those 
used among iiicu ; “ Zu’n Nun, the friend 
of God, and slain by tins love of God.’’ 
As often as this was erased, it was found 
ever freshly engraved. Jaini records 
some of hia devotional maxims. Beale 


(Oriimt. Biog. Diet.) states that tho 
lAiUtipCl Aklihdr contains his Memoirs. 
Unless this refers to the work {Lnfdif n 
Akhbdri’l Utral) by Mhd Abdn'l Midi 
on tho dy?ia.?fK'S of Egypt, I am igno- 
rant of its author. 

1 There were two of this epithet called 
alKnfi'ir and as Satjhir, Major and Minor : 
they W(ire cousins ami both natives of 
Ilaghdad ; tho former was buried in his 
own town in A. II. 327, 'the latter in 
Mecca, 'fids information which is nearly 
all that Jami gives is scarcely deserving 
of a note. 
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A}>ti Ilusayn DarrAj and many others of note. He \^roto many works and 
died in the year A. 11. 331 (A. D. 942-43). 

The TENTH trace back to Abu’l Abbas Sayyari. His name was Kasim 
and he was tho son of the daughter of Ahmad-b-Sayyar. Ho was a 
native of Marv and tho disciple of Abu Bakr Wasi^i. Ho pursued tho 
ordinary curriculum of worldly studies as well as speculative science, 
and attained to an eminence in tho practice of the spiritual life. He died 
in the year A. H. 342 (A. D. 953). 

Tho ELEVENTH. Tho foiiudor of tin's order was Halman^ of Damascus. 

The TWELFTH. This order had its origin in a Persian wlio was one 
of the disciples of Husayn-h- Mansur Hallaj of Baghdad, not the cele- 
brated Husayn-b-Mansur (of Bayza).* 

These last two have been the subject of much reviling. 

In Hindustan f«uirtccn orders are recounted which are styled tho 
fourteen families and of these twelve only are descilbed, omitting mentioii 
of those of l^iyfiir and Junayd : — 

(1). Habibi. (2). Tayfuri. (.3). Karkhi. (4). Sakatiy. (5). Junaydi. 
(0). Kazruni. (7). Tiisi. (8). Pirdausi. (9), Suhrawardi. 10. Zaydi. 
(ll). J’yazi. (12). Adhami. (13). Hubayri. (14). Chishti. 

They assert that Ali, the Prince of the Faithful, had four vicegerents, 
viz.y Hasan, Husayn, Kamil, and Hasan Basil. The source of those o’^ders 
they believe to be Hasan Basil who had two representatives, Habib-i- 
Ajanii, from whom tho first nine obtain their spiritual fervour, and tho 
other Abdu’l Wahid-b-Zayd, from whom the last live are filled with conso- 
lation. Tlie mother of Hasan Basri was one of the slave girls of Uinrnu 
Sij,limah,3 and he received his name from Gmar-b-Khattab. lie early became 


I Var. Abd Halman. Abu Ilaliman. 
Abu Hukmau. 

8 See p. 74. Tho history of this latter 
personage is well known. IIo was oru- 
cifiod alivo for throo days from early 
morning till midday by order of the 
Caliph A1 Muktadir in A. II. 3U9 
(A. D. 922). Uo was accused of blas- 
phemy for his words Ana’l LIukk,” 
“ 1 am the Truth,” by wliich ho was 
supposed to claim divinity. Ibn-al- 
AMiir denies this pretension on his part 
and maintains that he was a devout 
worshipper of God. On examination he 
was found to hold no heterodox opinion, 
but tho Wazir Harnid was determined 


on his death anti had him scourged 
with a thousand stripes on tho judg- 
ment of Omar, the Kadhi, that tho shed- 
ding of his blood was lawful. Jfis hands 
and feet wore nit off, his body burnt, 
and his ashes thrown into tho Tigris. 

S Hind, the daughter of Abu Umayyah, 
and tho latest survivor of the wives 
of Mnhainm.'id. She died in A. H. 
59 (A. D. G78). An Nawawi in his 
Taht(bu*l Astnd (correctio nomiiium) says, 
that the mother of Hasan of Basrah was 
the favourite slave or freed woman 
of Ummu-Salimah, and was 

born to her two years before the close 
of tho Caliphate of Omar (A. II. 21^ 
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an orphan. Prom tho dawn of intollip^enoe his mind was illumined and 
through this brilliant destiny he chose the path of solitude and emaciated 
himself by austerities while ho became filled with the good things of the 
spirit. Ho preached a discourse every week and gatliorcd an assembly 
around him. When Rabi’ah ^ was not present, he would not proceed. The 
people said to him, “ Why dost thou desist because some old woman does 
not come.*’ Ho answered, “ The food prepared for elephants is of no profit 
to ants.” 

The FIRST order trace their connection with Habib-i*Ajami. Ho was 
a man of substance and hypocritical in his life. His eyes were opened 
somewhat by Sulirawardi* and he was directed to the true faith by Ilasau 
Basri. Many disciples were instructed by him in tho way of salvation. Once 
when he was escaping from the pursuivants of Ilajjaj, ho arrived at the 
coll of Habib. The officers asked him where Has>n wa.s. He replied 
within the cell. They searched, but could not find him and reprimanded 
Habib and said, “Whatever Hajjaj may do to you, will be deserved.” He 
answered, “ I have spokcu only the truth. If you have not seen him 
what fault is it of mine ?” They again entered and made a strict search 
and returned in anger and departed reviling him ; Hasan thereupon came 
forth and said, “ 0 Habib, thou hast, indeed, truly done thy duty by 
thy master.” He answered, “ 0 master, thou hast been saved by tho tolling 
of the truth. Had I spoken falsely wo should both have been killed.” 
One night a needle fell from his hand in a dark room. A miraculous 
light shone. He covered his eyes with his hands and said, “ Nay, nay, I 
wish not to searcli for a needle save by the light of a lamp,”3 

The THIRD order derive from Maruf Karkhi. They say that his father 
was a Christian and changed his faith under Imam Riza and was honoured 


When the mother was occasionally ob- 
liged to leave her infant, Uminn Salimah 
would nurse it from her own bosom, 
and it was through tlie blessing of this 
privilege that ho afterwards attained to 
his eminence of wisdom and sanctity. 
Ho diedin A. H. 110 (A. U. 728). Uis 
mother’s name is not given by An 
Nawawf. 

1 A pious lady of this name, a native 
of Ba^ra is mentioned by Beale ; her 
death is placed by him in (A. D. 801), and 
she is said to have boon a contemporary 
of Sariy Sakaiiy who died in A. D. 867. 
He must have boon a nicro youth 


when she was living. She cannot bo 
tho person hero alluded to. Another 
Rabtah Adawiyah, also of Basrah, a con- 
temporary of Sufyan Thaun, is given by 
Jauii, but without date. 

* Seo p. 83. Yakut moiiiions two 
among many religious doctors from tho 
town. Janii notices tho life of one of 
them aud besides these of tlireo others 
of tho name, of which one may possibly 
be the person alluded to, but no date of 
his period is given. 

li That is probably, that ho felt him- 
self unworthy of supernatural aid. 
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with the office of his door-keeper. He associated with Daiul Tni nnd prac- 
tised mortification and throuj'h his rectitude of intention and perfected acts 
ho rose to bo a spiritual guide. Sariy Sakatiy and many others profited 
by Ids instruction. He died in A. H. 200 (A. D. 815). It was about 
this time that Magians, Christians, and Jews thronged to him and each 
wished to practise his own faith under his direction, but it could not be 
carried out. Nevertheless he hold a place in the pleasant retreat of 
universal tolerance. 

The FOUKTii follow Sariy Sakatiy whose patronymic is Abu’l Hasan. 
He is one of the great masters of the practical religious life and was the 
director of Junayd and many other servants of God. He was one of the 
associates of Ilarith Muhasibi and Hishr al H.ifi, and was the discijiJe 
of Maruf Karkhi. Adequate praise of him is beyond the capacity of my 
ignorance. In the ye>>r A. H. 253 ( A D. 867), he gathered up his garment 
from this dust-heap of a world. 

The siXTU acknowledge Abu Tsh,ik-b-Slialn*yar as their head. His 
fjjther abandoned the doctrines of Zoroaster and embraced the erreod of 
Isldm. He was instructed by Shaykh Abu AH Firozaiiadi and was the 
contemporary of many doctors of the faith, and had mastei ed all secular 
and speculative science. lie was released from the turmoils of earth in 
A. H. 42G (A. D. 1034-35). 

The siiVENin was founded by AMu’ddin Tiisi, who was united in the 
bonds of a spiritual paternity with Shaykh Najniu’ddin Kuhra, 

The EiGirni invoke Shaykh NajmuMdin Kiibra. His pati'onyinic was 
Abu flandb, bis name Ahmad Kliiwaki, and his title Kuhra, or the 
Ureater.* Ho was spiritually directed oy Shaykh Ismail Kasri, i\nmiar 
Yasir and Jlozbihan. find he had great repute for his insiglit into matters 
of the exterior and inner life. Shaykh Majdu’ddin Jlaghiladi, Sliaykh 
Saadu’ddiu Hammawiyah, Shaykh Raziu’ddin Ali Laid, 13dbd Kamal 
Jandi, Shaykh Sayfu’ddin Bdkharzi and many other religious obtained 
their eternal salvation through his etlicacious prayers, lie died by t^^o 
sword in A. H. GJ8 (A. I). 1221). 

Tlie NINTH is favoured ili rough Shaykh Zidu’ddin Abii’n Najib 
Ahdu’l ^(ahir Suhrawardi. He was versed in tlie knovvlodgo of the world 
and the spirit, and traced bis descent from Abu Bakr as Siddik® by twelve 


I Bocauso in all controversies, says 
Jami, in which ho was engaged in his 
yontli, he was over triumphunfc, and so re- 
ceived Uio appellation, lie was killed by 
tlie Tartars ou their invasion of Khwar- 
zuin after the tlighb of Mul^ammud 


Khwarzam Shah. Jatiii gives a lengthened 
biography of this saint and records some 
of his miracles, wliich are extraordinary 
enough, if they occarred. 

* This and the following aenieuco 
are almost verbatim from Jdmi. 
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intermediary links, pis doctrinal precepts he derived in direct transmis- 
sion from Sliaykh Ahmad Gliazzali ; and he was tlic author of many works, 
among them the Addhul Mtiridin (^Tnstiiutiones JDiscipulorum). Ho passed 
to his heavenly abode in A. H. 503 (A. D. 1107-68). 

The TENTH follow Shaykh Abdu’l WaUid-b-Zayd. 

The ELEVENTH acknowledge Fuzayl-b-I’yaz. llis patronymic is Abu 
All and he was a native of Kufah, but according to others of Bokhara, and 
other places arc also named. He passed his da 3 ’^s as a wandering dervish 
between Marv and Baward (Abiward), and from his natural goodness 
of disposition, received interior illumination and his virtuous conduct 
assured his salvation. He passed from the world in A. H. 187 (A. D. 
802-3). 

Tlie TWELFTH take Ibrahim Adham of Balkli as their guide. Ilis 
patronymic was Abu Ishak. His ancestors wove of^ princely race and the 
star of his hapjiy destiny shone forth from his carl)" youth, for he withdrew 
liimsclf altogether from the world. He associated with Abii Sufyan Thauri, 
Fuzayl-b-I’yaz, Abu Yusuf Ghasiili and was in intimacy with Ali-b-Bakkar, 
Huzayfah Marashi and Silm al-Khawwas. He died in Syria in the year 
A. H. 101 or 1G2 (A. I). 777-78-79). 

The TUUiTEENTH trace hack to Hubayrah of Basrah. 

The FOURTEENTH aro connected with Abii Ighak Shami who was 
the disciple of Shaykh U’liivv Dinawari. When the Shaykh arrived at 
the village of Chisht, Khwajah Abu Ahmad Abclal, who was the foremost 
among the Shaykhs of Chisht received instruction from him,^ and after Idm 
his son Muhammad ilhuniued the lamp of sanctity. Following him, his 
nephew Khwajah Saniaani carried on the doctrine, whoso son Khwajah 
Maiulud Cliishli succeeded to the headship. His son Khwajah Ahmad 
also reached the same eminence. 

There is, however, no exclusive claim in regard to either of these 
two lists. Any chosen soul who, in ihe mortification of the deceitful 
spiric and in the worship of God, introduced some now motive of conduct, 
and whoso spiritual sous in succession continued to keep alight the lamp 
of doctrine, was acknowledged as the founder of a new line, for besides 
these twelve and fourteen orders, many another catena of religious schools 
has a worldwide repute, such as the 

Kaohu 

which follows Shaykh Mnhji’ddin Abdii’l lyadir Jili. Ho was a Sayyid 
descended from Husayn. Jil is the iiamo of a village near Baghdad. 

I This scntonco is almost word for notice of this personage in JAmi« 

word identical with a passage from the 

46 
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Some authorities state that he was from Jilan.^ IJe was supremo in his 
time for Lis secular and spiritual knowledge. He received Lis dervisli’s 
habit from the hands of Abii Said al-Mubarak (b. Ali al-Makhzdmi), 
and is thus spiritually connected with ash-Shibli through four interme- 
diaries. His sanctity and extraordinary miracles are world-famed. Ho 
was born into the world in A. H. 471 (A. D. 1078), and bid farewell to it 
in A. H. 5G1 (A.D. 1165). 

Tasawi, 

These arc disciples of Khwajah Ahmad Yasawi. In his youth he was 
under the supervision of Bab Arslan, who was an eminent spiritiml guide 
among tlio Turks. On his death he profited by the instruction of Khwajah 
Yusuf Hamaddni. The Turks call him Ata Yasawi ; Ata in Turkish signify- 
ing a father, and their saints are thus designated.^ Ho returned to 
Turkistan at the command of the Khwajah and ended his days in the 
spiritual instruction of the people. Many miracles are reported of him. 
Four spiritual delegates are celebrated as religious guides ; Manshr Ata, 
Said Ata, Sulaymdn Ata, and Hakim Ata. Yasi is a town in Turkistdn, 
the birthplace and town of this Shaykh. 

Nakshbandi. 

This school owo their eternal salvation to Khwajah Baha u'ddm 
Nakshband. His name was Muhammad-b-Muhammad al-Bokhdri. He 
was a disciple of Khwajah Muhammad Baba Samtnasi and received his 
religious instruction in regard to exterior conduct from (Sayyid) Amir 
Kiildl, his delegate. Khwajah Samradsi used often to say to Khwajah Ali 
lU.niithanijS [universally known as (Haziat) Azizan], as they passed in tho 


I Among them Jami from whom this 
notice io taken llis spiritual connec- 
tion with asli-Shibli signifies tho investi- 
ture with tho dervish’s habit which 
ash-Shibli performe(] upon Abii’l Fazl at 
Tamiini, who invested Abu’l Farah 
Tarsiisi, wlio clothed Abu’l Hasan at 
Kartishi, who in his turn conferred it on 
al-Makhzumi. In his infancy he refused 
hia mother’s milk at tho appoaranco 
of tho new moon, on tho fast of tho 
Ramaztin : a cow that ho was tending 
in hia youth addressed him in Arabic 
and inspired him with hia vocation ; 
he fastod for 40 days. These are som© 
of the miracles reported by Jami. 


8 According to Jami tho term in hia 
biography of Bab Fargliani. Bab (father) 
is a})plied to religions elders in the Far- 
ghana country. TJio appellation in this 
souse seems universal. 

3 Vakut’s authority decides the pro- 
nunciation of this name. Rdmithan 
he states, is a village in 
Bokhara. Jami and Abul Fassl after 

him write tho word This ac- 

count has boon taken from Jiimi's notices 
of Khwajah Muhammad Baba Sammdsi 
and Bahau’ddin Nakshbandi to which 
I refer tho reader for those of the other 
doctors herein named. Hinduan accord* 
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vicinity of Kasr i Hin4aan, “ From this soil ihore comes the fragrance of a 
man that will soon make the Kasr i Hindnan (Castle of Hinduaii), be called 
the Kasri (Castle of the Pious) till one day coming from the 

house of (Sayyid) Amir Kulal and passing the castle, he exclaimed, “ Tho 
fragrance has increased — that man verily has been born.” On inejuiry it 
was found that three days had elapsed since the birth of the Khwajah. 
His father carried him to the Baba, who said that ho would adopt him 
as his spiritual son, and turning to his friends said : “ This is the one 
whose fragrance I smelt, and who will be the spiritual guide of the world.” 
To Amir Kulal ho said ; “ Withhold no care or kindness in tho bringing up 
of our son Bahau’ddin.” His orders were carried out. After a time 
when his fame grew. Baba Sammasi said to him : “ Your zeal has a loftier 
ilight. You have my permission to go and bog of other souls.” There- 
upon lie went to Kutham Shaykh^ and attended his instruction, and 
profited by the guidance of Khalil Ata and realised his purpose through 
the spiritual aid of Khwajah Abd u’l Khalik Qhujdiiwani.* Tho source of 
his interior illumination was (the prophet) Khizr ; his faith and discipline 
were derived from Khwajah Yusuf ITaraadani. Klivvajah Yiisuf had four 
vicegerents, Khwajah Abdu’llah Barki, Khwajah Hasan Andaki,*^ Kliwajah 
Ahmad Yasawi, and Khwajah Abdu’l Kl)aUk Clmjduwani. Khwajah 
Yusuf had received instruction from Sliaykh Abu Ali Fcirmidi, and bo 
from Sliaykli Abu *1 Kasim Gurgaoi. The latter was the disciple of tho 
following two personages, Junayd and Shaykh Abu’l Hasan Khara- 
kani, and these of Bayazid Bistami, and Biiyazid of the Imam Jaafar as- 
Sadik.^ The Imam was himself nourislicd from two sources ; on the ono 


ing to Yakut, is a stream hotween 
Khuzistan and Arrajan, flowing through 
a district bearing that namo. Tho prolix 
kasr, or castle, is given to many places in 
Yakut’s work, hut omitted in this in- 
stance. Amir Knlal was the Khali f ah 
or vicar, of Baba Saramasi. 

I lie was one of tho Turkish Shaykha 
and hia reception of Bahan’ddin is 
noticed by Jami. 

8 Ohujdawan is a small town in 
Bokhara. Yakut. 

8 Andak is ton parasangs from Bokh- 
ara. Farmid is ono of the towns of 
Tub. Kharakan is one of the Bistain 
villages on the road to AstarAbad whore, 


in Yakut’s timo, was still to be seen the 
tomb of Abu’l Hasan who died on tho 
10th of Muharram, A. H. 425 (A. D. 
1033), at tho age of 73. 

4* The Imam Abu Abdti’llah Jaafar as- 
i^adik (tho Yoracious), fourth in descent 
from Ali-b-Abi Talib, born A. H. 80 
(A. D. G99) ; died and buried at Medina 
A. II. 148 (A. D. 765). Tho same tomb 
contains the bodies of his father Muhd. 
al-Bakir, his grand father All Zaynu'l 
Aabidi'n and his grand-father’s uncle 
al -Hasan, son of All. “ How rich a 
tomb,” says Ibn KhaUikaii, ” in genero- 
sity and nobility.” 
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side from liis father Muhammad Bakir, and ho, from l;iis father Imam Zayn- 
u’ 1 Aabidin, and ho from hjs grand-parent the Imam Husayn, and on 
the other from his mother’s father Kasim-b-Muharnmad-b-Abu Bakr, and 
Kasim from Salman al-Earsi (the companion) and Salman^ from Abu 
Bakr. 

It is said that Khwajah Bahiiu’ddin had neither a slave nor a hand- 
maid, and when asked the reason of this, lie replied that (“ the maintenance 
of) bondage was incompatible with the profession of a religious teacher.” 
They inquired of him : “ To what stage does your spiritual ancestry go 
back ?” He replied, “ No one reaches any stage by virtue of a spiritual 
ancestry.” On the night of Monday, 3rd Kabii’ I, A. H. 79J, (4th March, 
A. D. J389) he disburdened himself of his elemental body. 

The case of these orders is similar to that of the four schools of theo- 
logy. Any one reaclnng the rank of Mtijtahid may become a doctrinal 
authority, and there is no difllciilty in the recognition of this as fourfold. 

But it is better that I should desist from further details and seek the 
divine mercy by mentioning the Saints of God. In the following enu- 
meration, under the title of “ Saints,” I have recorded the names of forty- 
eight only among thousands, and make this a means towards the attain- 
ment of eternal bliss. 


Stiaykh Baba Ratn 

Was the son of Nasr at-Tabrindi his patronymic was Abu’l Riza. 
In the time of Ignorance he was born at Tabrindah and went to I.lijaz 


1 IIo wfis a freeclrnan of Muhammad ; 
his iiarno Ahu Ahdn’llali Salman al-Khayr, 
or tho Good, a nafcivo of Tayy, ono of tlio 
villages of Ispahan; others say from 
llama Ilnrmuz. His father was head- 
man of the village and a Magian. Tho 
youth lied from his home and fell in 
with some monks, in whose company he 
remained till their death. The last of 
them directed him to go to Hijaz and 
foretold the t oming of a prophet. IIo 
travelled thither with some Arabs who 
Bold him to a Jew of Kuraydha at WadiT 
Kura, who took him to Medina. There 
ho met Muhammad and recognized his 
prophetic mission, from his signet ring, 
and from an alms twice oflPored to him 
whioh wore the three signs announced to 


h*m by tho last of the monks. He is 
sai<l to have boon ono of tho most learned, 
pious and liberal of the companions, 
and to have advised Muhammad to dig 
tho ditch or entrenchment round Medina 
when attacked by Jews of Al-Nadhir 
and He died at Madain in 

A. H. 31, and according to others in 35 
(A. D. 655). An-Nawawi remarks that 
the learned are nnanimons that ho 
lived to the age of 250 years and some 
say three hundred and fifty. This un- 
animity is, indeed, wonderful. 

* This is perhaps Tabarhindah (see 
vol. I. p. 31G). Badaoni makes this place 
the head- quarters of Raja Jaypdl, the 
antagonist of Maijmud of Ghazni. Fe- 
rishta states that the territories of Jay- 
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and saw the Prophet, ajid after many, wanderings returned to India. Many 
accepted the accounts he related, while others ^rejected them as the garru- 
lity of senile age. He died at Tabariiidah, in A. H. 700 (A. D. J300--J), and 
was there buried. Shaykh Ibn i Ilajr Askalani, Maylu’ddin Eirozabadi, 
Shaykh Ala u’ ddaulali as Simnani, Khwajah Muhammad Parsa and many 
pious individuals acknowledged and commended him. 

Khwajah MuiNu’DDiN Hasan Chishti 

Was the son of Ghiyasu’ddin Hasan and a Sayyid in descent from 
both Hasan and Husayn, and was born in A. II. 637 (A. D. 1142), in the 
village of Sijz, of the province of Sijislan. 

At the ago of fifteen he lost his father. Ibrahim Kahandazi,^ a man 
absorbed in divine things, regarded him with an eye of favour and set 
aflame the gathered harvest of worldliness wdth the fire of divine ardour, 
and guided him in his quest. In Harun, a village of Nishdpur, he at- 
tended Khwajah Othinan Chishti, and practised a mortified life and re- 
ceived the habit of Khalffah or vicegerent. Subsequently he reached 
a higher degree of perfection and was spiritually benefited by Shaykh 


pal extended from Sarhind to Larngluin. 
The position of Tabarhindah I cannot 
determine. In the account of Baba 
Katn given in the Lsdbah fi tainyiz i«- 
Si/inbah (Recta institutio do distinc- 
tiono inter socios proplietao), he is said 
to have lived in a village near Delhi 
(p. 1098). Ibn Ha-jr Askalani, the 
anthor of this work, does not quite 
hear out the statement of Abu’l Fazl. 
Baba Ratn pretends that ho lived to 
tho ago of 700 years by virtue of a 
blessing of Muhammad, whom as a strip- 
ling he saw tending camels and carried 
in his arms over a stream between 
Jnddah and Mecca, which the ladj^conld 
not cross. Tho youth then throe times 
prayed for his long life. Baba Ratn 
again visited Mecca and there found in 
the Prophet, tho youth of his first visit, 
and again three times the blessing of 
old age was invoked upon him. Various 
accounts place his death in A. IT. 596, 
612 and 632. Nothing appears to have 
been known of him till tho end of tho 


sixth or beginning of tho seventh cen- 
tury of the Flight, and Askaliiin says that 
if his statement were true, tho earlier 
centuries would have heard something 
of him. Ad-Dahabi has no words too 
strong to condemn him as a flagrant im- 
poster whoso lies inspired by the father 
of them, were credited by fools. The 
specimens given in Askalanii’s account 
fully bear out this condemnation, but 
as fictions they are amusing. 

I This is the orthography of Yakut, 
but he says the rdwis, or relators of tra- 
dition commonly pronounce it KuhundaZf 
the Afabieised form of jti or “the old 

Fort.” This is no doubt the correct form. 
There are m.'iny of tin's name, e. g., in 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Herat, Balk h. Mar v, 
Nishapur and other places, and it is ap- 
plied, he says, to tho citadels of the large 
towns and not to isolated forts. Ho gives 
the names of several persons with this 
cognomen, but no Ibrahim. See Forishta’a 
acGouut of this saint. 
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Abdii’l Kadir Jili and other holy mQn. In the yeai* that Ma’izzu’ddin 
Sam took Delhi (A. H. 589,, A. D. 1193), ho arrived at that city, and with 
a view of a life of seclusion withdrew to Ajmer and there inspired the 
same zeal among numerous disciples hv his own efficacious will. He 
shared the reward of a heavenly kingdom on Saturday, the Gth of 
Ilajab, A. H. G33 ( I8th March 1236). His resting place is at the foot 
of the hilly range of that district and is visited to this day by high and 
low. 

ShAYKTI AlI GhAZNAVI HAjtfBAKf. 

His patronymic was Abu’l Hasan. His father was Othman-b-Abi All 
Jfillabi. Ife lived secluded from ordinary worldly concerns and obtained 
a high degree of knowledge. An account of him is given in the Kashful 
Mahjub li ArhdhVl Kiduh (delectio eorum qui relata sunt in favorom 
cordatorum).^ In this work ho says, “I followed in this path Shay kh 
Abu’l Fazl-b- Hasan al Khatli.’* His resting place is in Labor. 

Shaykh Husayn Zanj^ni,* 

A man of extensive erudition. Khwajah Mu’m’uddin attended his 
instructions at Labor where his tomb is, and which is visited by many 
to the gain of their eternal welfare. 

SriAYKH BAHlu’nniN Zakakiva^ 

Was the son of Wajihu’ddin Muharamad-b-Kamalu’ddin Ali Shah 
Kurayshi, and was born at Kdt Karor, near Multan, in A. H. 565 (A. D. 


1 A work on Suflisin by Shaykb Abu’l 
Baaan Ali b. Othmanal Ghaziiavi. KhatU 
is the relative adjective of Khatlan, a 
province in Transoxiana near Samar- 
kand. Ydkdt says that some pronoiinco it 
Khntlan which is wrong, KhntiHl being 
a village on the road to Khurasan going 
from Baghdad in the vicinity of Das- 
kirah. 

8 Zanjan is a largo town in the Jabal 
district between it and Azarbijan, near 
Abbar and Kazwin. Yakut. 

S The text duplicates the K which 
is not admissible, and is corrected in. 
the Errata. He is briefly noticed by 
Jami. Forishta who has a long mono- 
graph on him, says that he left seven mil- 


lion (ankahs to his son Sadru’ddin, besides 
other furnitnre and goods winch tho lattor 
gave away on tho vory first day of pos- 
session. Being asked why ho so dispo.sed 
of wealth amassed by his father and given 
in due measure to tho poor, he replied 
that his father had sufliciontly oonrpiercd 
himself to have no fear of an improper 
use of it, whereas ho himself, not so 
advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temp- 
tation. Taking the silver tankah at 
4d., according to the computation of 
Nizamu’ddin Bakshi, (Briggs, I. 432), 
this sum would bo equal to £116, 666 
pounds sterling. The word tankah sno- 
ceedod the appellations of dindr and 
dirham of tho earlier kings, and the 
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IJ 69-70). His father, died when he was a child; he grew in wisdom 
and studied in Turan and Iran. He received his doctrine from Shaykh 
Shihabu’ddin Suhrawardi at Baghdad and reached the degree of vice- 
gerent. He was on terms of great friendship with Shaykh Farid (nVld'in) 
Shakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerable time. Shaykh fFakhr- 
uMdiii) Fraki and Mir Husayni were his disciples. On the 7th of Safar, 
A. H. 665 (7th November 1266), an aged person of sei’ene aspect sent in to 
him a sealed letter by the hand of his .son Sadrn’ddin. He read it and gjive 
up the ghost, and a loud voice was heard from the four corners of the town ; 
“ Friend is uijitcd to Friend.” His resting place is in Multan. 

Kutbu’ddin Bakhtyar Kaki^ 

Was the son of Kamalu’ddin Musa and came from l/sh of Farghinah. 
He lost his father* when very young and privileged by the vision of (the 
Prophet) Khizr was keenly desirous of meeting w^th a spiritual guide 
till the arrival in U'sh of Khwajah Mn’inuMdin. At tho age of eighteen 
he received his doctrine and became a vicegerent. Ho profited by tho 
instruction of many saints at Baghdad and other places. In the desire of 
meeting with a holy director he came to India and for a time attended 
Shaykh Baliau’ddin ZakariyA He arrived in Delhi in tho reign of Sbams- 
u’ddin Altmish. The Khwajali (Mu*iuu*ddin) wont there on a vi.sit to 
him and after a little, left him and returned. Ho was of great service to 
the people in general. Ho died on the 14th ^ of Rabii' I, A. H. 633 (Satur- 
day, 27tli November, A. D. 1235), Ilis tomb is in Delhi wherp it is visited 
by all classes. 

SlIAVKH FarIDU’dDIN GaNJ I SlUKKAR , 

Was the son of JamaluMdin Sulayman,* a descendant of Farrnkh 
Sluih K.'ibuli. His birthplace was the village of Khotwal, near Multan. 


tatfknh was divided into fidms and jUals, 
Sher Shah changed tl:o name of tanhiih 
to riq aiya or rupee, adopted by Akbar. 
The tankahj according to Ferishta in 
Alaa’ddin’a time, was equal to 50 jitals^ 
(a jital being about equal to a Tpaisa) 
but in Mhd. Tughlak’s time was not 
worth more than 16 jituU. At its pro- 
per standard it was probably about 
the same value as tho rupee which in 
Akbar’s day was of 174’5 gr. of pure 
silver. Queen Elizabeth’s shilling con- 
tained 88*8. gr. of pure silver. The 
r 11 poo of Akbar was, therefore, worth 


1. 8. 111. d. of English money of In's 
time. See Elphinstone’s llist. Ind. B, 
VIII, and note on Akbar’s coinjige, 

1 See Vol. ii. p. 303, n. 2. The dsde 
of his death in Ferishta is Monday 
niglit, tho 14-th of Bubii’ I., A. JI. 63 1-. 
His father died when he was 1 year 
6 months old. 

* Tho izdfut aftor is an error. 

S Tho text has Wednesday morning, 
but this, according to Prindop’s Tables, 
must bo an error. 

A I adopt the variant which is confirm- 
ed by Ferishta. The text has Salman, 
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In his early youth he followed the common course pf studies. At Multan 
he met Kliwajah Kutbu’dcUii, went with him to Delhi and was instructed in 
liis doctrine. Some authorities state that he did not accompany him to 
Delhi, but took his leave on the way and hastened to Kandahar and 
Sistan, where he set himself to the garnering of knowledge. Ho 
then came to Delhi and put himself under disciplinary rule. Ho had 
many warriiigs with the spirit in which ho eventually triumphed. When 
Khwajah Kutbu’ddin was on the point of death, there were present Kazi 
Hamidu’ddin Nagori, Shaykh Badru’ddin GhazAiavi and many other holy 
men. They agreed that the habit and other personal belojigings of the 
dying man should bo committed to Shaykh Faridu’ddin. The Shaykh who 
was then at the town of Jhansi, on hearing this, went to Delhi, and taking 
possession of the trust, returned. lie was the source of blessings to many 
people. Ho bade farewell to this fleeting world on the 5th of Miiharrarn, 
A. H. 668^ (Monday, 5th September 1269), at (Pak) Pattan in the Pan- 
jdb, which at that time was called Ajodhan. 

SiiAYicn Sadru’ddin Aakif 

Was the son of Shaykh Bahau’ddiii. During his father’s life-time he 
reached the highest degree of sanctity. Sayyids Fakhru’ddin I’riiki and 


and Jalad for Jamal as a variant. 
Ferishta has Kamal. Tho name Kholwdl 
in the text has several variants, but 
Ferishta accords witli this re.ading. 
Ferishta gives various accounts of tho 
'derivation of his epithet Gdtij i ShakkaVy 
(the treasure -house of sweets). Once 
on going to see his spiritual dircotor, 
being weak from fasting, his foot slii)ped 
and ho fell in tho mud, it being tho 
rainy season. Some of tho mud entered 
his mouth and was changed into sugar. 
His director, on his arrival, had preter- 
natural intuition of the event, and told 
him that tho Almighty had, probably, 
designed him to be a store -bouse of 
sweet things and would preserve him 
in this condition On his return homo, 
he found that this epithet had spread 
among tho people who designated him 
by it. Another account is that meeting 
with some hanjdrds who were tahing 
salt to Delhi, they asked him to bless 


their bales that they might sell with 
profit. Ho did so, and on their arrival 
tho sacks were discovered to ho full of 
sugar. A third account is that his 
mother knowing his sweet tooth, told 
him when ho was a child, that the 
Almighty gave sweets to those who 
said their mornitig prayers, and at night 
as a reward surreptitiously put some 
sugar, wrapped in paper, under his 
pillow. When ho was 12 years of ago 
she thought it timo to discontinuo this 
cheat, but the sugar still continued to 
bo niiraculously supplied. 

1 The text gives Saturday as the day 
of tho week, but this is not in accord 
with Prinsop’s Tables. According to 
Ferishta, Thursday, tho 5th of Mul^arram, 
A. II. 7f0, an error of a century by a 
slip, as lie gives the date of his birth ns 
A. n. 584, and his age at doath 05, which 
would fix tho date of death in A. H. 679. 
Beale gives A. H. 604. 
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Mir Husayn wore his disciples. He died in Multan, where be is buried, 
in A. H. 709 (A. D. 1309). 

Nj?.AMU’DDiN AuLIYA. 

His name was Muhammad and he was the son of Ahmad Danyal 
who came from Ghazniii to liadaon in A. H. 632 (A. D. 12.34-35), where 
Nizamu^ddin was born. For a time he went through the ordinary course 
of studios and received the epithet of Nijain aUBal^hdth^ or the Contro- 
versialist, and MahfiL Shikan^ the Assembly-router. At the age of twenty 
ho went to Ajodhan and became the disciple of Faridu’ddin Ganj i Shakkar 
and obtained the key of the treasury of inward illumination. He was 
then sent to Delhi to instruct the people, and many under his direction 
attained to the heights of sanctity, such as Shaykh Na^iru’ddin Muhammad 
Chiragh i Dihli, Mir Khusrau, Shaykh Alau’l ^lakk, Shaykh Akhi Siraj, 
in Bengal, Shaykh Wajiliu’ddin Yiisuf in Chandoiv, Sliaykh Yakub and 
Shaykh Karnal in Malwali, JMaiilana Ghiyas, in Dhar, Maiilana Mughi?, 
in Ujjain, Shaykh Husain, in Gujarat, Shaykh Burhaniihldin Gharib, 
Shaykli Muiitakhab, Khwajah Ihisan, in the Dckhan. He died in the 
forenoon of Wednesday, the 18th Rabii’ II, A. H. 725 (3rd April 1325), 
His tomb is in Delhi.^ 

SUAYKH RuKNU’dDIN 

Was the son of Sadru’ddm Aarif and the successor of his eminent 
grandhithor. At the time when Sultan l^iJtbuMdin (Miibfirak Shah 
Khilji, (A. H. 717. A. D. 1317), regarded Shaykh N'izamu’ddiii with dis- 
favour, ho summoned Shaykh Ruknu’ddin from Multan in the hope of 
disturbing his iiitluciice. On ids arrival near Delhi he met Sh:«ykh Nizdiu- 
u’chlin, Kutbu’ddin on receiving the Sliaykh (iiuknu’ddin) asked him 
“ Who among tlie people of the city was tlie foremost in going out to meet 
him ?” He replied : “ The most eminent person of his age.” By this happy 
answer he removed the king’s displeasure. * Ills restingplaco is Multan. 

1 “In Ghiya?pur,“ says Ferishta, DU hi dar ast : Delhi is still far off. 

“ which is Olio of tho quarters of new Del- Before tho king’s arrival in Delhi whilo at 

hi “ lie relates thabGliiya^n’ddin Tnghlak Afghanpur, the building which had boon 

Shah who then reigned at Delhi, though raised by Alaf Khan for his reception, 

outwardly treating Niir.ainu’ddiii with fell upon tho king and crushed him in 

consideration, was in reality displeased the ruins, in Ktibii’ I., A. H. 725. The 

with him. When about to return from proverb Dilhi dar ast owes its origin to 
his expedition to Bengal ho sent a this event. 

message to tho Shaykh directing him 2 Forishta who narrates the whole 

not to await his arrival in Delhi, and that story in bis memoirs of Ni^Hmu’ddm, 

henceforth ho was no longer to remain docs not mention this incident, 
in Ghiyaifpur. The Shaykh replied, hamU 

47 
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ShAYKH JALifliU^DDlN TABRfzf 

Was tho disciple of Sa/d Tabriz!. After some wanderings, lie fell 
in with Shaykh Shihabu’ddin Suhrawardi and by his zealous service 
attained the office of vicegerent. Ho was on terms of intimacy with 
KhvAjah Ku^bu’ddin and Shaykh Bahau’ddin Zakariya. Shaykh Najra- 
u’ddiu Sughra, who was Shaykh u’l Islam at Delhi, bore enmity against 
him and maliciously incited a disreputable woman to accuse the Shaykh 
of incontinence. Through the miraculous powers of Shaykh llahau’ddin 
Zakariya, the falsehood of the charge was established. Ho then went to 
Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mahal. 

SUAYKH SdFI BaDHNI. 

His birthplace was Oudh. He lived a life of cxlraordinary abstrac- 
tion, heedless of all save the worship of God. It is said that Khwajah 
Kutbu'ddin and he, with a number of others, were taken prisoners by tho 
Mughfils. Hunger and thirst drove the captives to the greatest straits. 
It was then that the Khwajah, by supernatural power, drew forth from 
his wallet warm cakes (leak), with which he supplied each one of the party, 
while the Sufi gave them all to drink from his broken water-vessel 
(hadhnd). From this circumstance the Khwajah was called Kdkt,^ and 
the other Badhnt, 

Khwajah Karak.* 

One of the greatest of tho ascetics. He lived apai^ from worldly 
intercourse and passed his days in ruined places. Khwajah Kutbu’ddin 
Hshi sent him the habit of a recluse, which he took and threw into the 
fire. The bearer reviled him to the Khwajah who replied, “ Go and 
demand it back, so that thou mayest know what has in reality happened.” 
When he made his request, Khwajah Karak said, “Go, and take out a 
cloak from the fireplace, but only your own.” Wlien he went to look, ho 
found that habit among many others, and repented of his conduct. His 
tomb is at Kan ah, » Mauikpur. 

Shaykh Nizamd’ddIn Aru’l Muattad.^' 

Ho stood in tho relation of a disciple to his maternal uncle Shaykh 
Shihabu’ddin Ahmad Ghaznavi and flourished during tlie reign of Shams 


1 Bee p. 303, n. 2, Yol. I. 

S Yar. Kiqak. 

8 See Yol. II. p. 1' 7, n. 2. This per- 
sonage is mentioned hy Ferishta in his 
account of the reign of Jalalu’ddin 


Firdz Khilji, and his tomb is stated to 
be at Karrah. 

A The text inadrertontly omits the 
M in Muayjad. His life is briefly given 
in Ferishta. 
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u’ddin Altmish, Kh,wajah Kutbu’ddin l/shi and Shaykh Nizdmu’ddin 
Aulija, both considered an interview with hi 19 as a great happiness. 

Shaikh NAjiBo’DoiN Mohammad 

Was the disciple of Shaykh Badm’ddin Firdausi of Samarkand, who 
was the khalifah or vicegerent of Shaykh Sayfu’ddin Bakharzi,^ who 
held the same relation to Shaykh Najmii’ddin Kubra. From thence he 
came to Delhi and for a time directed the consciences of men, and there 
died. Some say that he and Shaykh rmadu’ddin Tusi were the disciples 
and vicegerents of Shaykh Rnknu’ddin Firdausi. 

Kazt Hamidu’ddin* Nagori 

Was the son of Ataii’ddin of Bokhara, where he was born. In the 
reign of Mu’izzuMdin Sam he came to Delhi with his father, and for three 
years held tlie office of Kazi at Nagor. Unoxpo^cdly the desire of a 
life of retirement seized him. Abandoning the world lie journeyed to 
Baghdad and became the disciple of Shaykh Shihabu’ddin Suhrawardi. 
There he entered into intimate friendship with Khwajah Kutbu’ddin and 
after travelling to Hijaz came to Delhi. He died on the night of the 5th 
of Ramazan, A. H. 644 (Sunday, 9tli Ilovember, A. D. 1246) without any 
previous illness. He is buried in Delhi. 

Shaikh^ Hamidu’ddin Suwali of Hagor 

Was the son of Shaykh Ahmad. In his early youth he was handsome 
and rich, but in pursuit of the truth ho abandoned the world and applied 
himself to the practice of austerities. He wore the mantle of discipleship 
under Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin and attained a high degree of perfection. He 
was styled Sultan u^t-I'drikm, the King of Recluses, He rolled up the 
carpet of life on the 29th Rabii’ II, A. H. 673 (31st October 1274). His 
restingplace is in Kagor> 

Shaikh KAJiRu’DDiN Mutawakkil 

Was the brother and disciple of Shaykh Faridu’ddin Ganj i Shakkar. 
Shaykh Nizarau’ddin used to say : “ When I left Badaon for Delhi desiring 


^ B&kliarj, according to Yakut, is a 
tract between NIsabur and Herat con* 
taining numeroiid villages, the original 
name being Bad har»ahy * the quarter 
whence the wind blows.’ The deriva- 
tion is scarcely accurate as to meaning. 

* Var. ^adru’ddin. 

^ One variant reads for Shaykh, 


and Sadru’ddm for Hainidn’ddin, and 
in two MSS. the word Simdli is omitted. 
This and the preceding name appear to 
bo confounded, and I am unable to decide 
the question of identity. 

4 The Sarkar of Nagor ia in Mirwar. 
See Vol. II. p. 270. 
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to pay my respect?? to Ganj i Sliakkar, I met N^ajibu'ddin and was mnch 
benefited by his society.” JB[e died on the 9tli of Raraa^iin, A. H, 660. 
(27th July 1261). 

SiiAYKn Baobu’ddin 

His birthplace was Ghaznali.*^ In a dream he received the disciple- 
ship of Khvva jah IJiitbu’ddiii ITshi, and abandoning all, undertook the toil 
of a journey in quest of the holy man. In Delhi his desires were fulfilled 
and he received the ofiice of vieeg*erent. Kazi Hamidu’ddin, Shaykh Farid 
n’ddin Ganj i Sliakkar, Sayyid Mubarak Ghaznavi, Maulana Majdu’ddin 
Jurjani, Shaykh Ziyau’ddi'n Dililavi, and other eminent personages receiv- 
ed the blessing of his instructions. In liis old ago when he was unable 
to move, the sound of a hymn would excite him to ecstasy and ho would 
dance like a youth. When asked how it was that the Shaykh could dance 
notwithstanding his decrepitude, he replied: “ Where is the Shaykh ? It 
is Love that dances.” His resting-place is at the foot of his own master’s 
grave. 

Shaykh Badru’ddin Ishak 

Was the son of Minhaju’ddin Bokhari, but some say ho was the sort 
of AU-b-Ishak, of Delhi, whore ho was born. He went tlirough the 
usual course of studios, but some speculative difficulties not being solved 
in this country ho set out for Bokhaivi. At Ajodlian, in intercourse with 
Ganj i Sliakkar, liis doubts were I'cmovcd, and becoming liis disci j)Ie ho set 
himself to mortify his senses. The Shaykh conferred on him the distinc- 
tion of being boih his vicegerent and his son-in-law. Ho was buried in 
that place. 

Shaykh Hasiru’odin CniRAGii-i-DiniAvi, or the Lamp of Delhi. 

His name was Mahmud and his birthplace Delhi. He was the dis- 
ciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hizamu’ddin Auliya, He dejiiirted from 
this world that all must leave on the 1st of llamazau, A. H. 757, (2nd Sept. 
1356). 

Shaykh Sharaf (u’ddin) of Panipat* 

His patronymic was Abu AH Kalandar. lie lived as a recluse and 
in one of his writings he says of himself : “ At the age of forty I came 


1 Abu’l Fazl writes indifferently Ghaz- 
pah and Ghaznin. Y^kut calls the for- 


mer the vulgar pronuuoiatioii, and the 
latter correct. ; 

8 See Vol. I. p. 643, n. 94. 
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to Delhi and received instruction under Khwajah Kntbu’ddin. Maulana 
Wajihu’ddin Paili, Maulana SadruMdin, Maulana Fakhru’ddin Njifilah, 
Maulana Nasiru’ddin, Maulana Mu inu’ddin Daulatabadi, Maulana Najib- 
u’ddin Samarkandi, Maulana Kutbu’ddin of Mecca, Maulana Ahmad 
Khansari and other learned men of the day gave mo a license to teach 
and to pronounce judicial decisions, which offices I exei’ciscd foe twenty 
years. Unexpectedly I received a. call from Grod, and throwing all my 
learned books into the Jumna, I set out on travel. In llouinelia^ I fell in 
with Sharnsu’ddin Tabriz! and Maulana Jalalu’ddin Rumi who presented 
me with a robe and turban and with many books, which in their presence 
I throw into the river. Subsequently 1 came to Panipat and there lived 
as a recluse.” His tomb is there. 

SiiAYKU Ahmad. 

His birthplace was Nahrwalali, commonly kui^wn as I’attan.^ Tie 
became the disciple of Hamidu’ddin Nagdri and attained the high rank 
of a vicegerent ; Sliaykk Baliau’ddin Zakariy«a who was difficult to please, 
much commended him. He was buried at Badaoii. 

SiiAYKiT Jalal 

Was the son of Sayyid Mahmud-b-Sayyid Jalalu’ddin Bokhari.s He 
was universally known as Makhdum i Jaluiniyan (lord of^mankirid). 

He was born on the Shab-i-Iiardt, J kli Sliaaban, A. H. 707, (7th Feb., 
A. D. 1307). He was the disciple of his father and received a vice- 
gerency from Sliaykh Rukiiu’ddiu Abu’l Path Suhrawardi. It is said 
that he journeyed mucli and had intercourse with Imam Yafai and many 
others. He visited Shaykh Nasiru’ddin ChiragU i Dihlavi, and becamcaa 
vicegerent in the Chisht family. He put off his earthly body on Thurs- 
day, the rd-i-Kurbaii, lOtli Zil Hijjah, A. U. 785, (2nd Feb., A. D. 
1383). He was buried al ITchh, near Multan.'^ 


1 Rum, a vajjuo term. It may mean 
Turkey or Asia Minor. 

8 Soo Vol. II. p.2r)2. 

8 Uis memoir is given by Forishta. 

A See Chron. Pathan Kings. Thomas, 
p. 94. whore the mausoleum of tho 
Makhdum is describod by Munshi Mohan 
Pal as a very poor strucjture, raised about 
aeven feet from tho gronud. A Persian 
iiisoription with the proverbial veracity 
of an epitaph, describes tho darkness 
of the world at his death, and gives the 


date of til is oolipse. Tho tomb is still 
visited by pilgrims. 

According to Reilo he is the founder 
of the Malang and Jalaliya Fakirs, and 
his memoirs, called tho Kitab-i-Kntbi, 
havo been written by one of his dis- 
ciples. He adds that a popular belief 
prescribes tho eating of the earth of his 
tomb as a cure for folly. It would cer- 
tainly be unimpeachable evidence of tho 
malady. 
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SilAYKH SnARAru’DDIN MUNIrI 

Was tho son of Yahya*b-lsrall, the head of the Ohishtis. He was 
instructed under Ganj i Shakkar. His childhood passed, he practised a 
life of austerity in the hills, and in the desire of seeing Shaykh Nizam 
Auliyd, he went to Delhi with his ehlest brother, Sliaykh Jalalu’ddiu 
Muhammad. The Shaykh meanwhile had died, but others affirm that he 
saw him and by his direction went to Najibu’ddin Firdausi, and after 
discipleship became his vicegerent. Shaykh Shamsu’ddin Muzaffar of 
Balkh and Shaykh Jalalu’ddin Awadhi, called also Jamal Kital, received 
the vicegerency from him. He left many works, and amongst them his 
writings on the mortification of the spirit aro in use as exercises. His 
burial-place is in Behar. 

^Shaykh Jamalu’ddIn HansawI 

Was the descendant of Abu Hanifah of Kufah. His profession was 
to deliver discourses and pronounce judical decisions, but renouncing this 
office ho became the disciple of Shaykh Farid Ganj i Shakkar and reach- 
ed a high degree of virtue. To whomsoever the Shaykh Farid gave a 
certificate of vicegerency, he would send him to Jarnalu’ddin on whoso 
approval tlie certificate took effect. If he did not approve the Shaykh 
would say that what Jamal tore up Farid could not repair, lie was buried 
in Hunsi. 


S II All Mad/r 

His title was Badii’u’ddin, Hi and low throughout Hindustan 
lAwe great devotion to him and attest his great sanctity. They say 
that he was the disciple of Shaykh l^luhammad Tayfuri Bistami, He 
never wore garments of rich texture and he held aloof from men. 
Every Monday his doors used to be open and a crowd of suppliants 
collected. As the people respectfully kept back, it was his custom to 
recite some story in which those who sought advice received their answer ; 
and whoever heard the response which befitted his case, he rose blessing 
him. Strange tales are told of him. The Madari order take their origin 
from him. His resting-place is in Makanpur. 

On the anniversary of his decease every year, crowds of people from 
distant parts flock thither, carrying banners of all colours, and recite his 
praises. Kazi Shihabu’ddin in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Shar^i^ had a 
quarrel with him of which he found reason to repent. 


1 See Vol. II. p. 16Q. 
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^Shaykh N^r Kctb-i-Aaum 

Was the son of Shaykh Alau’l Hakk. *1118 true name is Shaykh 
Ntiru’ddin Ahmad-b-O’mar As^id, and he was born at Labor. He was 
the disciple and vicegerent of his eminent father, who received the vice* 
gerency from Shaykh Akhi Siraj. lie in some degree attained to the know- 
ledge of the InefEable Mystery and became a mystic of exalted degree, as 
his works and some of his letters, in themselves, testify. Shaykh ^usam- 
u’ddin Manikpuri was his vicegerent. Ho died in A. H. 808 (A. D., 1405), 
and was buried at Painjuah. 

Baba Ishak Maghrabi 

Was bom at Delhi and was the disciple of Haji Shaykh Muhammad 
Kimi.^ His line of succession through some few intermediaries, traces 
back to Junayd. Shaykh Ahmad Khattu* tlius writes: “I went to 
Delhi in his company. He showed me his old dwellfng and said : At the 
ago of twelve I set out in search of spiritual help from saintly souls 
and chosing the vocation of a recluse received instruction from many 
eminent persons, and in the city of Kim, in Mauritania, and in' intercourse 
with Shaykh Muhammad who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, I attained 
to the desire of my heart, and became a vicegerent.’' Ho returned to 
Delhi in the reign of Sultan Muhammad who received him with much 
honour. Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin instructed him in a vision to retire to Khattd 
in seclusion, and he followed this direction. 

Shaikh A9MAD KnATfif. 

His title was Jamalu’ddin and he was born at Delhi, in A. H, 737 
(A. D. 1336), of a noble family of that city. He was the disciple and 
vicegerent of Babd Ishak Maghrabi. His name was Na?iru’ddin, By a 
freak of fortune he was carried away from his dwelling in a tempest of 
wind. After a time he was blessed with the instruction of Baba Ishak 
Maghrabi and garnered a store of secular and theological learning. In 
the reign of Sul^dn Ahmad Gujarati (A. D. 1411-43), he came to Gujarat 
where all classes received him with respect and were loud in his praise. 
He subsequently travelled in Arabia and Persia and met many eminent 
doctors. He was buried in Sarkhech, near Alimaddbad. 

Shaykh SADRu’nnfx 

Was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Kabir-b-Sayyid Jalalu’ddin Bokhari, 
and was commonly known as Raju l^ital.^ He was the disciple and vice- 

1 Var. Kashmini, Kasimi. Ifusaya Bokbari, for the history of the 

8 See Vol. II. p. 241. family. 

8 See Ferishta nuder ifaUlu’ddiii 
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jiforent of his father and received also the latter distinction from his 
brother Makhdum-uJahdniyd^ and Shaykh Riiknu’ddin Abu’bFath. Sultan 
Firoz held him in groat honour. Ho slept his last sleep in A. H. 806 
(A. D. 1403). 

Shaykh Alau’dd'n Muhammad 

Was tlie grandson of Shaykli FaridiiMdin Ganj i Shakkar, and son 
of Badru’ddin Sulayinan. He was a man of a holy and commendable life 
and attained to great spiritual eminence. On his decease Sultan Muham- 
mad Tiiglilak built a mausoleum over Ids remains. 

Sayyid Muhammad Gk'sudaraz (Long hair) 

Was the disciple and vicegei‘ent of Shaykh Kasiru’ddin Chiragh-i- 
Dihli. He became proficient in theology and secular knowledge and by 
the direction of his spiritual guide went from Delhi to the Dokhan, whero 
ho was received with honour by high and low. Ho died in A. II. 825 
.(A. D. 1421-2), and was buried at Kulbargah.^ 

Ktttb-i-Aalam. 

His patronymic was Abu Muhammad, and his title Burhanu’ddin. 
He was the son of Shah Muhammad-b-Sayyid Jalalu’ddin Malchdiim 
i-JalmniyaHj and Avas born in A. H. 790 (A. I). 1388). Ho Avas the dis- 
ciple of Ida illustrious father and received the viccgerency from Shaykh 
Ahmad Khattu. In the reign of Sultan ^Muhammad (Shah Karim, A. Dm 
1443-51), the descendant of Snlt'm Mnpffar Slnili by two removes,* by 
order of his father he came to Gujarat and there became eminent in secular 
8Knd speculative learning. He died in A. II. 857 (A. D. 1453). His tomb 
is in Bat wall ,3 Ahmadabad. 

Shah AX lam. 

His name was Sayyid Muhammad, he Avas tho son of Kiitb-i-Aalam 
and Avas born on the 9th of Zu’lkaadah, A. H. 817 (ISth January 1415) 
He was the disciple of lu’s father from whom ho received the viccgerency 
and attained to eminent sanctity. Extraordinary miracles arc related of 
him. His days came to an cud on the 20th Juraada II., A. H. 880 (21st 
Oct. 1475). He lies buried at Hasulabad, near Ahmadabad. 

Shaykh Kutbu'ddin 

Was the son of Shaykh Burhanu'ddin-b- Shaykh Jamalu’ddin of HaAsi 
and tho disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nizamu’ddin Auliyd. He 


1 Gulb irga in the map of the Qaxettier, 
Kulburg-i, in Keith Johnstone. 


» See Yol. II. p. 201, 
8 See p. 210, 
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Ii7ed apart from men and took no presents from prfncos. Siilt^^n Muham- 
mad in person went to llansl and brought hijn to Delhi. He is buried at 
Haiisi. 

Shaykh All Payhav 

Was the son of Manland Ahmad Mahayami. Ho became proficient 
in worldly and spiritual knowledge and explained the mysteries after the 
manner of Shaykh Miihyi’ddin Arabi. He has left many works on thco- 
logy, but most of them are no longer extant. 

Sayyid Muhammad jAUNpdai 

Was the son of Sayyid Badh Uwaysi. Ho received instruction under 
many holy men and was learned in spiritual and secular knowledge. 
Carried away by extravagance he laid claim to be a Malidi ^ and many 
followers gathered round him and numerous miracle^ are ascribed to him. 
He is the origin of the Mahdavis. From Jaunpiir he went to G u jarat and was 
much in favour with Sultan Mahmiid the Great. The narrow-mindedness 
of worldlings made India intolerable to him and bo resolved to pass into 
Persia, but died at Farrah and was there buried. 

Kazt Khan. 

His name was Yiisuf and bis birthplace Zafarabad. Ho was the 
disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hasan Tdhir, surnamed Kamalu’l Hakk. 
He was also the disciple of Ilaji Hamid who was the vicegerent of Husam- 
u’ddin Manikpdvi. Ho acquired secular and theological learning. His 
spiritual guide, during his own lifetime, charged him with tho superinten- 
dence of liis vicegerents, and at his death entrusted to his caro his own son 
Abdu’l Aziz. On the 15th of Safar, A. U. 900 (13tli November 1494), \!b 
rested from the troubles of the world. 

Mm Sayyid Alt Kawjlm. 

His birthplace was Siwa-nali. Ho was the disciple and vicegerent 
of Bahau’ddiu Jaunpuri Shat^ari. Some say that he was instructed by 
Slu.ykh Kasa* Shattari, while others affirm that his connection with all 
spiritual families can be correctly proved. In tho year A. H. 905 (A. D. 
1499), be passed from earth. Ilis restingplace is Jaunpur. 

Kazi Mahmi5d 

Was the son of Shaykh Jalindha^-b-Muhammacl Gujarati. He was 
bom in Blrpui\* He was the disciple of his fatlier and received tho 

8 Vnr. Jabland; Ohdnd, soe Vol. I. 
p. 106, 545. 

4 Yar. Sherpur, Wazirpur. 


1 See Vol. I. Biography of Abu’l Fazl, 

p. V. 

* Var. Fd?il. 

48 
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mantlo of vicogfcrency from Shah Aalam. Divine love filhx] his heart and 
many an edifying discourse /ell from his lips. From the ago of eleven 
he was spiritually illumined, and wonderful accounts are given regarding 
him. On the 13th Rahii’ 11. of the year (A. IJ. 9i‘2. A. D. 1535) in which 
the Emperor Ilumayun defeated Bahadur (Shah) of Gujarat, he passed 
to the other world and lies buried in birpur. 

Shaykh MAundi) al-Lari 

Was the disciple of Baba Nizam Abdal. Ho went tln’ough the usual 
course of studies for a time under Maulana Abdii’l Gliafiir of Lar and 
sought spiritual guidance from many souls. Ho was tlioroughly versed 
in the methods of exposition and exegesis of the scliools and skilled in 
the complicated problems of philosophy, and ho Inid met Shah Niamat- 
u’llah Wall and Shah Kasim Anwar, llo slept his last sleep in Ramazan 
A. H. 937 (A. D. 153(1). 

SnAYKn IIaji Abd'ul Wauhab-al-Bokuari. 

Shajkh Jalalu’ddin Bokhari had two sons. Makhdnm-i-Jahaniyan 
was the son of Sayyid Mahmud and this (Shaykh Tlaji) was descended 
from (the other son), Sayyid Ahmad. He was the disciple and pupil of 
Sayyid Sadru’ddin Bokhurf. He was versed in secular and speculative 
science. Ho died in A. H. 932 (A. D. 1525-2G). 

Shaykfi Aadh’r Razzak 

Was born at Jhanjlnina^ and was the disciple and vicegerent of 
Shah Muhammad Ilasan and the son of Shaykh Hasan Tahir. At first 
l^e went through the usual course of studies whicth he abandoned for a 
higher aim. He died in A. H. 949 (A. D. 1542), and was buried at 
Jbanjhana. 

Shaikh Audu’l Kuddus. 

Ho asserted himself to be a descendant of Abii [lain fall. He was the 
disciple of Shaykh Muham mad -b- Shaykh Aarif-b-Shaykh Ahmad Abd’ul 
Hakk. Ho acquired secular and spiritual learning and became eminent 
in theology. Many of his mystical sayings are recorded. The Emperor 
Iluinayim with a few of the learned, visited liim in bis cell and an animat- 
ed controversy took place. He folded up the carjiot of his life in A. H. 
950 (A. D. 1543). Ho was buried at Gangoyah,^ near Delhi. 


1 In tho Muzaffarnagar dist., N. W. P. an old and now quarter, the former fonnd- 

2 Gangoh, is a town in the Sahd- ed by tho legendary hero Raja Gang 

ranpur dist., N. W. P. It consists of and tho latter by Shaykh .^bdu’l ^nd- 
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Sayyid Ibrahim 

* 

Was the son of Mii’inu’cldin-h-Abdu’ 1 Ka^ir Hiisayni. His birthplace 
was Traj.! He was the disciple of Shaykh Baliaa’ddiii Kadiri Shaltari, 
He was proficient in all learning and rarely equalled for his good deeds. 
Ho had travelled much, and in the reign of Sultan SikandarLodi (A. D. 
1317-40) went to Delhi. Shaykh Abdii’llah of Delhi, Miyan Ladan, 
Maulana Abdu’l Kadir the soapmakcr, and other celebrated doctors 
acknowledged his sanctity. He yielded up his fleeting life in A. H. 953 
or 958 (A. D. 154G-51). He was buried at Delhi. 

Shaykh A man. 

His name was Abdii’l Malik, son of Abdu’l Ohafiir. Ho was the 
disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Hasan. By the direction of Jjjs master, 
he received various instruction under Shaykh Muhammad Maudud al-Lari. 
He died on the l*2th llabii’ 11., A. H. 958 (20tli Api^l, 1551). 

Shaykh Jamad 

Was the son of Shaykh Ilanv/.ah and his father’s disciple. He chiefly 
led a retired life though among worldly occupations. He was buried 
at Dharsu. 

I think it fitting to conclude these notices with an account of (the 
prophets) Khizr and Elias, and thus supplicate an enduring remembrance. 

Kh r/u. 

His name was Balyan, the son of Kalyan, the son of Faligh (Phaleg), the 
son of Acibir (Ileber), the sou of Shalikh (Sale), the sou of Arfakshad 
(Arphaxad), the son of Sam, (Sem), the son of Niih (Noe). Son¥3 
call him ICalyan-b-Malkan, others Malkan, the son of Balyan, the son of 
Kalyan, the son of Simeon, the son ol Sam, the son of No^. His patroiiy^- 
mic was Abii’l Abbas. He was called Kliizr*^ because ho sat upon a white 


dus who gives his title to the western 
suburb, where his tomb still stands 
among other sacred shrines. I. Cr. Seo 
Vol. I. 538, 51G. blochmaiin’s refer- 
ences are to Badaoni Vol III and the 
Mirat’nl Adlam. 

1 See Vol. II., p. 187. 

* The generations of Som to Abram 
in Gon. xi. descend through Arphaxad, 
Sale, Heber, and Phaleg. The further 
generations through Keu and Serug are 
here displaced for the fictitions substi- 


tutes According to D’ JTerbelot the name 
of Khizr or Khcdlir or Khedher — green, 
flourishing — was given on account of his 
having drunk of the water of life. The 
proplietical oflice of Khizr is inferred 
from Siir. xviii , v. 64, of the Koran. 

TJiey found one of our servants unto 
whom wo had granted mercy from ns and 
whom wo h.ad taught wisdom before ns.” 
Tabari has the hardihood to deny the 
inference. He gives the tradition that 
liis liuine was Elias, the son of Helka, 
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skin which through the blessed influence of his feet turned to green. Ho 
was born in the time of Moses within two parasangs of Shiraz, or accord- 
ing to another opinion in the time of Abraham. Some place him shortly 
before the mission of Abrahaip and others, a considerable time after. 
Shaykh Alau’ddaulah in his JJWwat (U AhWlkhalwat wa^Ijalwat) (ansa viris 
Bolitariis et multum conspicuis oblata) * says of him, “ he has many wives, 
and children are born to him and he gives them names, but no one 
can find a trace of him. It is now one hundred years and seven months 
that he has witlnb^awn liimself from the world, and no children of his survive. 
In his early profession of broker he used to buy and sell and secure profit, 
and borrow and give in pledge ; he is also learned in alchemy and knows 
where the treavsures of the wor*kl lie buried, and by the command of God 
expends them in the service of the people, and never acts solely for his own 
benefit. He delights in music and dances, and will often pass a day 
and a night together' in an ecstatic trance.* A thousand years ago 
he renewed his youth, and subsequent to that time this occui's after every 
one hundred and twenty years# ’ The Shaykh continues : “ In this year 
the period of renewal takes place and from the epoch of the Hijrali up to 
this day the renewal has occurred seven time.s. Ho assoidates, and prays 
with the (saints called) Kiotb and AhiUl,^ say that once in Medina 


the son of Heber, the son of Sdlih, son of 
Arphnxtid, son of iScni, sou of Noe ; that 
he aocoinpanied Alexander in the search 
for the water of life which he himself 
discovered and drank of, . thus becoming 
immortal ; that Alexander failed, and so 
perished; that this was not Alexander 
of Greece mentioned in the Koran, but 
a monarch who lived in the time of 
Abraham. Tabari is silent on the sub- 
ject of his professional occupation as a 
broker, which is scarcely in accord with 
a prophetical mission. Abnl Fazl dis- 
dains no information from whatever 
source, and 1ms little sense of the slender 
partition between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. 

1 This work is in Persian by Shaykh 
Aldn’ddaulah Ahmad-b-Muliammad Sim- 
uani and was completed on the 23rd 
Mu\iarram, A. H. 721 (A. D. 31st Jan- 
uary 1321), in the town of Sufiyabad. 
Haji Kbalifuh. 


* Tho word is rnadhnsh. I have res- 
pected the proplietical character. The 
word may be interpreted, especLally in 
connection with dancing, to the dis- 
paragement of lus sobriety. 

3 Jami, a great authority on points of 
mysticism, says that the saints are pro- 
videntially raised to prove the truth 
of the prophetic mission, and are tho 
sources of grace to tho faithful and 
an assurance of victory to tliom over 
tho infidels. Tliey are 4,000 in number ; 
do not recognise each otlier, nor know 
their own dignity and are hidden both 
from thcmsolvos and mankind. Throe 
hundred among these have the office of 
binding and loosing, and are called 
AlcJiydr (the Good). Forty others are 
called Ahddl (Just). Seven others are 
termed Abrdr (Pious). Throe others are 
Nnkahd (Loaders), and one is termed 
Kutb (Pillar), or Ohauf (Defender). 
Another authority quoted by Jdrni, the 
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somo camel-men were having a fight with stones. A piece of stone struck 

Khizr on the head and cut it open. The wound chilled and became in* 

* •• 
flamed and his illness lasted throe months. His prophetic office is 

disputed though many believe it.*’ Ho accompanied Zu’l Karnayn (the 

two- horned Alexander) ^ in search of the water of life, and obtained the 

boon of length of days. Some say that both Elias and Khizr obtained the 

water of life, and others maintain that Khizr is a spirit who assumes 

various bodily forms, and they deny him to be of mortal race. 

Elias 

Was the son of Sem, the son of Noe, and grandfather of Khizr. Somo 
authorities give his father’s name as Yasln and some give Niisayy and 
different other names. Others again derive his genealogy thus, — that ho 
was the son of Phineas, the son of Eleazar (I’izar), the son of Aaron tho 
brother of Moses. There is also a disagreement regarding his prophetical 
office. Tho Kiitbsj Ahddls, and Khizr, stand to him in the light of disciples 
and revere him. He is tall of stature, with a large head ; is reserved in 
speech and absorbed in thought. He has a solemn and awe-inspiring 
exterior, and the mysteries of all things are revealed to him. It is said 
that he was raised up for tho defence of tho faith of Moses and was sent 
as an inspired guide to the people of Baalbak ; when ho found that his 
admonitions were of no avail, ho asked for his delivcrence from tho 


author of the Futuhdt i MakJciyahf says that 
thoro arc sevon Abdals to each of whom 
is entrusted ono of the seven climates. 
I restrict my quotations to tho needs of 
the text. The scholar may pursue tho 
definition at p. 21 of tho Nafahdtu'l Uns. 

1 He received this epithet says Tabari 
because he traversed tho world from 
end to end, the word Karn signifying a 
horn, a term applied also to the extremi- 
ties of the universe. It is given to him 
in tho Kuran (Sur. xviii. vv. 82, 84, 
92). D’Herbelot states that ‘ Two- 
horned ’ was originally applied to a mon- 
arch more ancient than Alexander, who 
lived in the time of Abraham. lie also 
gives phu’l karnayn as a surname of 
Khi^r. According to Sale, other opinions 
of the derivation are, that he had two 
horns to his diadem, or two curls of 
hair. Soaligor supposes it was occa- 


sioned by bis being represented in his 
coins and statues with horns as the 
sou of Jupiter Ammon, or as being 
compared by tho prophet Daniel to ^ 
ho-goat (Dan. viii), though thero repre- 
sented but with one horn. It as pro- 
bably implied his supremacy and power, 
as in tho oase of the noble statue of 
tho two-horned Moses of Michael Angelo 
in Home. See Chap. CXII. Vol. I. of 
Tabari (H. Zotenberg), for his account 
of this monarch. Tho oriental tradition 
of Yajuj and Majuj is here circumstan- 
tially narrated. Their innumerable de- 
scendants dwelt behind the iron gates at 
Darband. Their stature was of two 
cubits, and their oars were so long that 
they trailed on tho ground. When they 
slept, they laid thomaolvos down on 
one oar while they coveO’od themaelvea 
with tho other. They went naked and 
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Almighty,* and liia prayer was heard. One day he wont np into a hill 
with Elisous, the son of Aklitub, and a fiery chariot with its equipage and 
harness appeared, and leaving Eliseus as his successor ho mounted the 
chariot and vanished from sight. 

Extraordinary accounts are told of these two personages Khizr and 
Elias. The first mentioned roams chiefiy over dry land and brings those 
wfio have strayed into the rigiit path ; the latter keeps by the coasts. Some 
reverse these conditions. Each has ten holy persons as their assistants, and 
both are said to have lived for many years and associate together. Some 
of the learned, however, do not believe in their existence. Elias is prayed 
to for the prevention of calamities, and Khizr for their remission after they 
Lave befallen. 


PRAISE BE TO GOD 

That a general Kwiew of the state of Hindustan has been now pre- 
sented and the modes of thought and the customs of its people explicitly 
recorded. As time pressed and my mind was ill at ease, I did not formu- 
late the proofs of their doctrine nor compare them with tho systems of 
Greece and Persia. Neither did I set down the various connicting opinions 
among the Hindus, nor express the thoughts that occurred thereon to this 
bewildered member of the synod of creation. Were my spirit not too much 
oppressed by the gloomy toil of these pages and tho deciphering of the 
characters of manuscripts, and did fortune favour and continue its aid, 1 
would first arrange these systems of pliilosophy in duo order and weigh 
them with those of ilic Grecian and Persian Schools, contributing some- 
what of my own impartial conclusions iu measured approval or disap- 
^oval, as ray fastidious judgment dictated. 


bred like cattle, and each before bo died 
produced 1,000 children. Against tho 
gates they could not prevail, but a million 
of them proceed at sunrise daily, to lick 
them with their tongues and by ovoii- 
ing the iron is attenuated to tlio thinness 
of an egg shell, but miraculously rccDvors 
its thickness in the night, and this will 
cotiiinne till a deliverer arises amongst 
them who will become a believer, and the 
gates will then yield to their tongues and 
they will rush throngh. 

1 “And when he was there and sat 
under a juniper tree ho requested for his 
soul that he might die and said, “It 
is enough for me, Lord, take away my 


soul : for I am no bettor than my 
fathers.'* 

III. Kings xix. 4. 

Thus spoke Eliseus as ho fled from 
Jezabel to bersabec of Juda. Abul Fazl 
confounds Samaria with Heliopolis, and, 
perhaps, from the similarity of names, 
places tho slaughter of the false pro- 
phets of Baal at Mount Oarrnel in Baal- 
bak. Mount Carmcl is still remem- 
bered as tho Jabal Mar Elyas. Eliseus 
was tho son of Saphat of Abolmoula, 
Tabari gives Elias the genealogy 
assigned by Abn’l Fazl and calls Elisous 
tlio son of Akhtub. See T^^buriji Zoten- 
borg, p 411), 10. 
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Before I had lef^ ray obscure home and had approaclied the gracious 
threshold of majesty which is the abode wherg truth moots with recogni- 
tion, and had. mixed with the learned of all creeds, it had been my constant 
wish that the Bountiful Giver of all desires would vouchsafe to me the 
companionship of five intelligent and well-disposed persons, namely, a scholar 
of literary attainments j a profound philosopher ; a mystic of holy life ; an 
accomplished rhetorician ; and a thinker of speculative and lofty spirit. It 
was herein my desire tha.t each of these through his own perspicacity and 
just views of the divine Government, should not regard the truth as 
captive to his own discoveries^ but ever suspicious of his own liability to 
error, advance in his inquiries with a bold step so that in the common 
pursuit of truth, the opinions of each might bo lucidly set forth. The 
prescriptive duties of investigation might, in such circumstances, be 
exercised, and convincing argument distinguished from specious fallacy 
and proof from all beside it, in the hope that from the heart-lacerating thorn- 
brakes of discord there might be a happy transition into the garden of unity. 
When from seclusion I became engaged in public affairs, the five wishes 
of my aspiring mind grew to fourteen, and nine Hindus increased the 
contemplated list. I found the majority of them, however, of a retrograde 
tendency, spinning like a silk-worm, a tissue round themselves, imraeshed in 
their own conclusions, and conceding attainment of the truth to no other, 
while foxlike, artfully insinuating their own views. In dejection of spirit 
as one crazy, I nigh carao unto losing the control of my reason and break- 
ing the warp and woof of life. On a sudden the star of my fortune 
blazed in the ascendant and the Imperial grace interposed in my favour, 
and thus rescued in some measure from vain imaginings, 1 found peace i|i 
the pleasant pastures of universal toleration. 

I trust that by the happy destiny of this God-fearing monarcb this 
union will be realised, and my long-cherished desires bloom with the 
radiance of fulfilment. 

O Lord ! Unto my soul its sight restore. 

And let my feet Thy stair of Truth explore. 

The treasures of Thy clemency set free 
And bid my spirit find its goal in Thee, 

Grant through life’s busy ways still at my side, 

Thy grace may aid me and Thy mercy guide. 
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COMPRISING THE HAPPY SAYINGS OP HIS MAJESTY, 

AND THE Conclusion, 

With a hrief notice of the Author. 

(P. 227.) As I have now succinctly described the Sacred Institutes, 
in acknowledgment of my own obligations and as a gift of price to the 
rest of mankind, it appears fitting that I should record somewhat of tho 
sayings of his Imperial Majesty in relation both to secular and spiritual 
concerns, in order that his words and actions may become known to far 
and near. 

The following are among his utterances : — 

There exists a bond between the Creator and the creature which is not 
expressible in language. 

Each thing has a quality inseparable from it and the heart is influenced 
by some irresistible attachment to the power of which it submits and builds 
thereon the foundation of its sorrows and joys. Whosoever by his brilliant 
destiny withdraws his affections from all worldly concerns, attains to the 
Divine love which is above all others. 

(P. 228.) Tho existence of creatures depends on no other bond than 
this. Whoever is gifted with this wisdom shall reach a high perfection. 

Whosoever habituates himself to preserve this sacred relation, will be 
withheld from it by no other occupation. 

Hindu women fetch water from their rivers, tanks or wells, and many 
oi them boar several pitchers one above tho other upon tlieir heads and 
converse and chat freely with their companions, walking the while over 
any inequalities of ground. If tho heart in like manner preserves tho 
balance of its pitchers, no harm will befall them. Why should men be 
inferior to these in their relations with the Almighty. 

When this interior affection both in its immaterial and material 
aspects is thus strengthened, who can sever tho attachment of tho rational 
soul to the Supreme Being? 

Prom the practice of real aacetism the transition is easy to unlawful 
mendicancy. Since a thing is best comprehended by contrast with its 
opposite, the latter also thus comes to be pleasurably regarded. 

The intellect will not with the full assent of reason, confessedly 
oppose tljo divine law, but some do not believe in the divine books, nor 
credit that the Supreme essence that is tongueless will express itself in 
human speech, while others again differ in their interpretation of them. 
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The divine grace is shed upon all alike, but some from unprepared uchs 
in due season and others from incapacity are unable to profit thereby ; the 
handiwork of the potter evidences this truth. 

The object of outward worship which they affect to call a new divine 
institute, is for the awakening of sluinberers, otherwise the praise of God 
comes from the heart not the body. 

The first degree of dutiful obedience is not to scowl with knitted 
brows when trials befall, but regarding them as the bitter remedies of a 
physician, to accept them with a cheerful countenance. 

, That which is without form cannot be seen whether in sleeping or 
waking, but it is apprehensible by force of imagination. To behold God 
in vision is, in fact, to be understood in this sense. 

Most worshippers of God are intent on the advancement of their own 
desires not on His worship. 

As the dark hair turns to grey, the hope arisds that this hue which 
is never far distant, may be kept burnished by the wondrous workings 
of destiny, in order that the rust of the heart may he cleansed with it and 
its vision illumined. 

Some there are who maintain that men walk in opposition to the 
will of God, and that their salvation depends on their renunciation of this 
evil habit; but he who is spiritually illumined knows that riono can effec- 
tually oppose His commands, and physicians from this reflection provide 
a remedy for thoso that are sick. 

Each person according to his condition gives the Supreme Being 
a name, but in reality to namo the Unknowable is vain. 

(P. 229.) The object of an appellative is the removal of ambiguity^ 
but this is not predicablo of the All Holy Essence. 

There is no need to discuss the point that a vacuum iu nature is im- 
possible. God is omnipresent. 

All that men account good and bad and virtue and vice, arises from 
the wondrous phases of God’s grace : the discordant effects result from 
human action. 

To impute the existence of evil to Satan is to make him a co-partner 
of the Almighty, If he is the robber, who is responsible for his being one ? 

The legend of Satan is an old-world notion. Who hn.s the power to 
oppose the will of God ? 

A peasant was seized with a desire to seek the Loi*d. His spiritual 
guide learning his love for his cow, placed liim in a confined space and 
directed him to exercise himself in meditation on that object. After a 
time he called him forth to test him. As the man had been absorbed 
in that. contemplation, he persuaded himsolf that be bad burns, and replied 
49 
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that his horns prevented his exit. His director seeing his single-minded- 
ness, by degrees weaned him from his error. 

The superiority of man rests on tho jewel of reason. It is meet that 
he should labour in its burnishing, and turn not from its instruction. 

A man is the disciple of his own reason. If it has naturally a good 
lustre, it becomes itself hia director, and if it gains it under tho direction of 
a higher mind, it is still a guide. 

Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and reproving a 
slavish following of others need the aid of no arguments. If imitation 
were commendable, the prophets would have followed their predecessors. 

Many whose minds are diseased persuade themselves into an affectation 
of health, but tlic spiritual physician recognises the impress on their brows. 

As the body becomes sickly from indisposition, so the mind has its 
disorder ; knowledge decays until a remedy is applied. 

For a disordered tAind there is no healing like the society of tho virtuous. 

To read the characters of men is a thing of great difficulty and is not 
in the power of every one. 

The soul notwithstanding its superiority, takes tho tone of tho natural 
disposition by association with it and the brilliancy of its lustre thus 
becomes dimmed with dirt. 

(P, 230.) Through dullness of insight the concerns of the soul which 
are the source of happiness are neglected, while the pampering of tho body 
which enfeebles the spirit, is eagerly practised. 

Men thrmigh attachments to their associates acquire their disposition, 
and much of good and of evil thus results to them. 

When his uTiderstanding is still undeveloped, man is in constant 
change of mood ; at one time taking joy in festivities, at another sitting 
disconsolate in the house of mourning. When his vision is raised to higher 
things, sorrow and joy withdraw. 

Many in the conceit of their imagination and entangled in tho thorn- 
brake of a blind assent to tradition, believe themselves to be followers of 
reason, whereas if it be carefully regarded they are not in its vicinity. 

Many simpletons, worshippers of imitative custom, mistake the tradi- 
tions of the ancients for the dictates of reason, and garner for themselves 
eternal perdition. 

Acts and words are variously the effects of good sense, or of desire 
or of passion, but through the withdrawal of impartial judgment the facts 
ai*e noisily misrepresented. 

When rising from sleep which is a semblance of death, one should be 
earnest in giving thanks for a renewed life by seemly thoughts and virtu- 
ous actions. 
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Conscience requires that rectitude and probity which is commendable 
in the sight of all men, should bo associated with appropriate action. 

One should first labour for one’s own edirtcation and then turn to the 
acquisition of knowledge in the hope of lighting the lamp of wisdom and 
extinguishing the risings of dissension. 

Alas ! that in the first flush of youth our inestimable lives are un- 
worthily spent. Let us hope that in future they may virtuously terminate. 

The vulgar believe in miracles, but the wise man accepts nothing 
without adequate proof. 

Although temporal and spiritual prosperity are based on the duo 
worship of God, the welfare of children first lies in obedience to their 
fathers. 

Alas ! that the Emperor Humayun died so early and that I had no 
opportunity of showing him faithful service ! 

The sorrows of men arise from their seeking ^their fortune before its 
destined time, or above what is decreed for them, 

(To his son.) My good counsel is your brother. Hold it in honour. 

(P. 231.) Hakim Mirza* is a memorial of the Emperor Humaydn. 
Though he has acted ungratefully, I can be no other than forbearing. 

Some bold spirits asked permission to lie in ambush and put an end 
to that rebel. I could not consent, thinking it remote from what was 
befitting in bis regard. Thus both that distinguished memorial of majesty 
escaped from harm, and my devoted friends were shielded from peril. 

The concerns of men are personal to themselves but through the predo- 
minance of greed and passion they intrude upon (those of) others. 

It is meet that worldlings should lead a busy life in order th^t 
idleness may bo discouraged and the desires may not wander towards 
unlawful objects. 

It was my object that mendicancy should disappear from ray domi- 
nions. Many persons were plentifully supplied with means, but through 
the inalady of avarice it proved of no avail. 

The world of existence is amenablo only to kindness. No living 
creature deserves rejection. 

The impulse of avarice, like pride, is not consonant with iiiagnaiiiniity, 
and, therefore, should not be suffered to enter or influence the mind. 

The office of a spiritual director is to discern the state of the soul and 


1 Akbar’s brother, king of Kabul. He Akbar’s reign. Soe Vol. I. p. 402, and 

rebelled against Akbar, invaded India Index under ftlbd. Hakim Mirza. 

and besieged Labor iu the 11th year of 
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to set about its I’eforra, and lies not in growing the locks of an Ethiop and 
patching a tattered robe and holding formal discourses to an audience. 

By guidance is meant indication of the road, not the gathering together 
of disciples. 

To make a disciple is to instruct him in the service of God, not to 
make him a personal attendant. 

Formerly I persecuted men into conformity with my faith and deemed 
it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, 1 was overwhelmed with shame. 
Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force others to become 
such. What constancy is to be expected from proselytes on compulsion ? 

Clemency and benevolence aro the sources of happiness and length 
of days. Sheep that pi’oduce but one or two young ones in a year are 
ill great numbers, while dogs notwithstanding their prolificacy are few 

Tlie phrase is remarkable that one sits to show the road, but one rises 
to rob it.^ 

The difficulty is to live in the world and to refrain from evil, for the 
life of a recluse is one of bodily ease. 

Although knowledge in itself is regarded as the summib of perfection, 
yet unless displayed in action it bears not the impress of worth ; indeed, 
it may be considered worse than ignorance. 

(P, 232.) Men from shortsightedness frequently seek their own ad- 
vantage in what is harmful to them : how much the more must they err in 
regard to olhers. 

Men through blindness do not observe what is around them, intent 
only on their own advantage. If a cat defiles its claws in the blood of a 
p^igeon they are annoyed, but if it catches a mouse they rejoice ? In what 
way has the bird served them or the latter unfortunate animal done them 
wrong ? 

The first step in this long road is not to give the rein to desire and 
anger, but to take a measured rule and align one’s actions thereon. 

When the light of wisdom shines, a man distinguishes what is truly 
his own. What he has i't only borrowed. 

In a storehouse, mice and sparrows and other animals have a common 
interest but from ill-nature each thinks the place his own. 

Most people avoid the society of those they dislike, and do not let the 
displeasure of God occupy their thoughts. 

It is my duty to be in good understanding with all men. If they walk 
in the way of God’s will, interference with them won Id bo in itself repre- 


1 Alluding to the Persian idiom. 
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hensible : and if otherwise, they are under the malady of ignorance and 
deserve my compassion. 

An artisan who rises to eminence in his profession has the grace of God 
with him. The worship of God is the occasion of his being honoured. 

Sleep and food are a means for the renewal of strength in seeking to 
do the will of God. Miserable man from folly regards them as an end. 

Although sleep brings health of body, yet as life is the greatest gift 
of (Jod, it were better that it should be spent in wakefulness. 

A man of penetration finds no (preordained) injustice. He regards 
adversity as a chastisement. 

A wise man does nob take hoed for his daily sustenance. The analogy 
of bondsman and servant is an exhortation to him. 

Happy is he who hath an ear wherewith to hear and an eye to see, for 
as truth cannot bo overthrown, a blind man in posssossion thereof will not 
follow an evil course. ^ '** 

Children are the young saplings in the garden of life. To love them 
is to turn our minds to the Bountiful Creator. 

(P. 233.) To bestow in alms a coin which bears the impress of the 
name of God is very reprehensible. 

In our prayers we should avoid the asking of temporal blessings 
in which the humiliation of another person is involved. 

As to the seeking after God being thought to consist in controlling 
the natural bent of the spirit, most people find the solution of their troubles 
therein ; were it otherwise, fruition would in many become a stair to further 
gratification. 

The material world is analogous to the world of the spirit, for as ip 
the one what is given in trust is again reclaimed, so in the other, works 
are required in accordance with knowledge. 

In the receiving of admonition there is no respect of age or wealth. 
No distinction is recognized between the tender in years or the poor and 
others in the necessity of listening to the truth. 

The prophets were all illiterate.* Believers should therefore retain one 
of their sons in that condition. 

1 The latter part of this sentence is * “ Who shall follow the apostle, the 

corrnpt in the reading. Three variants illiterate prophet.” Kuran vii ; and again 
in the notes are unintelligible, and one “It is ho who hath raised up amidst 
MS. omits it altogether. My rendering the illiterate Arabians an apostle from 

is, therefore, oonjectaral. I would sag. among themselves.” Sur. Ixii. 

gest the following emendation : 
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Since the poet builds on fiction^ his creation cannot be seriously ac« 
cepted. 

A rope dancer performs with feet and hands, a poet with his tongue. 

He who happily introduces the verses of another in his own compo- 
sitions or appositely quotes them, discovers the other’s merit and his own. 

A certain religeus was addicted to gluttony. He met a discreet ad- 
viser who gave him a dish of pumpkin which he was to fill and eat 
thereof daily, and to draw a sectarial mark on his forehead with pounded 
lote-fruit (Rhamntis Zizyphus). At the same time, to throw him off the 
scent, he taught him a prayer to be recited. In a short time his failing 
was cured. 

Would that we did not hear of such differences of opinion among pro- 
fessors of secular learning, nor wore confounded by contradictory commen- 
taries and explanations of tradition. 

Discourses on phitbsophy have such a charm for me that they distract 
me from all else, and I forcibly restmin myself from listening to them, lest 
the necessary duties of the hour should be neglected. 

There are but three causes of aberrant judgment, via?., incapacity of 
mind j the society of enemies in the guise of friends ; the duplicity of 
friends that seek their own interest. 

Would that none other than the prudent had the reading and writing 
of letters, in order that the base might have no opportunity of fabrication 
for their own purposes, or of persuading short-sighted simpletons by every 
specious lie. 

The detection of fabrication is exceedingly difficult, but it can be 
cgmpassed by weighing well the words of the speaker. 

Although I am the master of so vast a kingdom, and all the appliances 
of government are to my hand, yet since true greatness consists in doing the 
will of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversity of sects and creeds ; 
and apart from this outward pomp of circumstance, with what satisfaction 
in my despondency, can I undertake the sway of empire ? I await the, 
corning of some discreet man of principle, who will resolve the difficulties ^ 
of my conscience. 

On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an inter- 
nal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for my last journey, 
my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow. 

(P. 234.) A darvesh on the northern bank of tlie Pavi, entered his 
cell and allowed no one to frequent it. On being asked the reason, he 


I must be an error for or 
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replied, that he was engaged in a special devotion, and that until the death 
of ^hdu’llah Khan, governor of Turau,i he would not leave it, nor allow any 
one access to him. His majesty said, “ If he is one whose prayers are 
heard, then let him close the door of his good works upon us, otherwise let 
him refrain from this folly.’* 

If I could but find any one capable of governing the kingdom, I would 
at once place this burden upon his shoulders and withdraw therefrom. 

If I were guilty of an unjust act, I would rise in judgment against 
myself. What shall I say, then, of ray sons, my kindred and others ? 

The Giver of desires has committed to my charge many a noble for- 
tress. Ko one has thouglit of provisioning them, yet confiding in the 
strength of God, no further apprehension alarms me. 

Whoever seeks from me permission to retire from the world will 
meet with cheerful acquiescence in his desires. If he has really withdrawn 
his heart from the world that deceives but #6ols, to dissuade him 
therefrom would be very reprehensible ; but if he only affects it from osten- 
tation, he will receive the requital thereof. 

If in ailments of the body which are visible, its physicians have made 
and do make such errors of treatment, in the disorders of the soul which 
is invisible and its remedies scarce attainable, what medicine will avail 't 

It was the effect of the grace of God that I found no capable minis- 
ter, otherwise people would have considered my measures had been devised 
by him. 

On the day when the Almighty wills that my life should cease, I also 
would not further prolong it. 

My constant prayer to the Supreme Giver is that when my thoughts 
and actions no longer please Him, he may take my life, in order that I may 
not every moment add to His displeasure. 

n The solution of difficulties depends on the assistance of God, and 
the evidence of the latter is the meeting with a discreet spiritual director. 
Many persons through not discovering such a one, have their real capabili- 
ties obscured. 


1 See Vol I. XXX. and 4G8 ; this 
prince had written to Akbar regarding 
his apostasy from Islam, and Miran Sadr 
and Hakim Hnmam were sent on an 
embassy to explain matters with an 
am bignous Arabic verse to the effect that, 
as God and the Prophet had not escaped 
the slander of men neither could His 
Majesty. One of the letters in the col- 


lection called ‘ Inshdi Aba’l Fazl * is 
addressed to this monarch, in reply to 
his inquiry whether Akbar had ronounood 
Islam. This story is so obsonrely worded 
that I am not sure whether 1 have seized 
tho senso of the concluding linos. I 
infer that Akbar wished, it to bo known 
that ho had no grudgo against Abdullah. 
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(P. 235.) One night ray heart was weary of the burden of life, when 
suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange vision appeared to mo, 
and my spirit was somewhat comforted. 

Whosoever with a sincere heart and in simplicity of mind follows 
my institutes will profit, both spiritually and temporarily, to the fulfilment 
of his wishes. 

The source of misery is self-aggrandizement and unlawful desires. 

The welfare of those who are privileged to confidential counsel at the 
court of great monarchs has been said to lie in rectitude and loyalty ; no 
self-interest or mercenary motive should intervene ; and especially in 
times of the royal displeasure, if no conciliatory language will avail, they 
should be silent. 

A special grace proceeds from the sun in favour of kings, and for this 
reason they pray and consider it a worship of the Almighty ; but the short- 
sighted are thereby scaVidalized. 

How can the common people possessed only with the desire of gain, 
look with respect upon sordid men of wealth. From ignorance these 
fail in reverence to this fountain of light, and reproach him who prays to 
it. If their understanding were not at fault how could they forget the 
Surah ^ beginning “ By the sun,” &c. 

The reason why the hair of the head turns grey first is because it 
comes before the beard and the whi.skers. 

I have heard no good reason from the Hindus for the sounding of the 
gong and blowing the conch at the time of worship. It must be for the 
purpose of warning and recollection. 

^ When it rains, if light breaks from the west, the air will clear, for, 
radiance from the quarter whence darkness proceedetli is a harbinger of 
light. 

The reason why under the Muhammadan law an inhoritanco soldem 
passes to the daughter notwithstanding that her helplessness seems deserv- 
ing of greater consideration, is that she passes to her husband’s house and 
the legacy would go to a 'Stranger. 

The meat which is nearer the bone is sweeter because it contains the 
essence of the nutriment. 


1 The XCI. of the ^nrin. “ By the 
isinn and its rising brightness j by the 
tnoon when she followeth him : by the 
day when it sljoweth its splondoar : by 
the night when it coveroth him with 
darkness : by the heaven and him who 


bnitt it : by the earth and him wlio 

spread it forth how is he who hath 

purified the same, happy, but ho who 
hatli oorrnpted the same is misorable.’'— 
Sale. 
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Fruit in a plentiful season is never so luscious and sweet, because the 
source of supply of these qualities is proportionately subdivided. 

The tales of the ancients, that, in certain places of worship fire from 
heaven was present, were not credited, and it was held to bo exaggeration, 
it not being known that a mirror or the sun-crystal ^ being hold to the sun 
would produce firo. 

For all kinds of animals there is a fixed breeding season. Man alone 
is constantly under the impulse of desire to that end. Indeed, by this 
providential multiplication of the species a greater stability is given to the 
bond of union upon which the foundation of social life depends. 

(P. 286.) Eating Muy thing that dies of itself is unlawful. There is 
a natural repugnance to it. 

A man’s being eaten after ho has been killed is the just requital of 
his own baseness. 2 

The proliibition against touching anything kiflod by the act of God, 
the cause of which is unknown, Ls in order to respect the deed. 

Blood contains the ijrinciple of life. To avoid eating thereof is to 
honour life. 

The l)irth of ugliness fi’orn beauty is not surprising. Indeed, if a 
man were to beget a dilferent kind of animal, it would not be extraordi- 
nary, for as a matter of fact forms a]‘e designed fi’om concepts, and since 
these are capable of being imagined, their }3roduction may take place. 

If the love of the husband prevail, lie but idolises his own partialities 
and begets a daughter ; if the wife has the stronger alfoetion, the image of 
her husband is oftenost present, and a boy appears. 

As to what is said in ethical treatises, tint an enemy should not be 
despised, the meaning is that since friendship and enmity are but phan- 
tasms of the divine disj)cnsation, one should overlook the intervening 
enemy and view the Ueity ])e 3 ’ond. 

Many a disciple surpasses his master, and yet his attitude to him 
must bo one of deference and submission. 

Miracles occur in tlie temples of every creed. This is the product 
of mental enthusiasm, for the truth can bo but with one. 

A gift is the deposit of a pledge and a ligliteuiiig of an obligation from 
a former debt. 

The origin of wearing the sacred thread (in a Brahman), is that 


1 Tho 8wnja-kdnta or ‘ snn-loved,’ a 
sunatono or crystal, cool to the touch 
and supposed to possess fabulous pro- 
perties because, like a glass lous, it gives 
50 


out heat when exposed to tho rays of the 
sun. Mouior- Williams, S. D. 

Or perhaps ‘ his owh gormandising 
nature.* 
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in ancient times they used to pray with a rope round their necks, and their 
successors have made this a religious obligation. 

Jn Hindustan no one has ever set himself up as a prophet. The 
reason is that pretensions to divinity have superseded it. 

When any one is said to bo of a good, or low origin, what is meant is, 
that one of his ancestors attained to spiritual or temporal distinction, or 
was known to fame from connection with some city or profession. It 
appears to me that good-breeding should involve good works. 

It is said that greater friendship is shown by the receiver of a gift 
than by the giver ; ^ but I consider that in the giver it is personal. Ho 
does not give but to a worthy object, and this can be evidenced in a 
receiver only by a gift. 

(P. 237.) In Hindu treatises it is said tliat, in the acquisition of learn- 
ing or of wealth, a man should so toil as though he were never to grow old, 
or to die.^ But since the luxurious, from fear of these two sources of 
despair, withhold themselves from labour, it appears to me that in acquiring 
the.se twin needs of a worldly career, we should regard each morrow as 
our last, and postpone not the work of one day to the next. 

The Hindu philosopher says that in the gaimering of good works, 
one sliould have death constantly in view, and, placing no reliance on youth 
and life, never relax one’s efforts. But to mo it seems that in the pursuit 
of virtue, the idea of death should not be entertained, so that freed from 
hopes and fonrs, we should practise virtue for the sake of its own worth. 

It is strange that in the time of our Prophet no commentaries on tho 
Kuran were made, so that differences of interpretation might not after- 
\\ards arise. 

(Regarding tliesayingl, “ the love of a cat is a part of religion,” if the 
noun of action is not in construction with the agent, as Mir Sayyid Sharif 
put it to escape a difficulty, it would not be linmano to avoid a cat or regard 
it with repuguance. The silence of Maulaua Saadu’ddlii from this (obvious) 
reply is, therefore, not to bo defended.^ 


1 I’his recalls tho lines in Drjden’s 
“ Cloomenes : ” 

“ A noble soul 

Does iiuch that asks ; ho gives you 
power to oblige him. 

Know, Sir, there is a proud modesty 
in merit 

Averse from begging and resolved 
to pay 

Ton times the gift it asks.” 


* Tho learned man may fix his 
thoughts on science and wealth, as if ho 
were never to grow old, or to die : but 
when death seizes him by the locks, he 
must thou practise virtue.” Introd. 
“ Ilitopadosa.” Sir W. Jones’ Transla- 
tion. 

3 Tho ephemeral controversies of the 
Court wliich Abu’l Fazl soemod to regard 
as enduring to all time, and of which 
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** What the ancients have said, viz., that the heaviest trials fall on the 
prophets, next upon tfie saints, and hy proportionately diminishing^ degrees 
upon the virtuous, does not commend itself to me. How can the cdec^t of 
God be thus punished ? ” Some of the philosophers suggested to liis Majesty 
that these were trials sent by God. The king was amazed and said : “ ITow 
can trials be justifiable by one who knows both Avhat is hidden and what 
is manifest ? ” 

Every sect favourably regards him who is faithful to its precepts 
and in truth he is to be commended. If he bo engaged in worldly pursuits 
he should pass his days in righteousness and well-doing, and in tlic garner- 
ing the needs of the time ; and if of a retired habic, he sliould live in 
warfare with himself and at peace with others, and regard praise and blame 
indifferently. 

Some are of opinion that the greater the number of intei’inediaries 
between him that seeks the truth and him that hasVeached it, the morel he 
grace of God abounds. But this is not so; rather the attaintuent thereto 
is depeiKhmt on attrahent grace and good works, 

It is sirango that the Imamis make beads of the eai'th of KarbalA 
and believe that it is mixed with the blood of the Imam (Husayn). 

Whoever bestows Ins garments upon ignoble people, upon rope- 
dancers and buffoons, it is as though he went through their aniics 
himself. 


tho snbjccis and actors have long been 
forgotten, are to bo elucidated only on 
conjec/turo. Tho saying alladod to in 
tho text appears to be a parody on the 
tradition, ‘ the love of conn try is a part of 
religion’ I V^)- Some 
traditions regarding tho cat have becni 
preserved and will he found in iXMdllaydt 
u'l IJayawdn [Vita animalium : anctoro 
Shnykh Kamfllu’ddin Mhd b-Ben fsa 
Deniiri, anno, A. II. 808 (A. D. 1405) 
morfcno, Haj. Klial]. One of these, on 
the authority of Salman al- Farsi, says 
that “ tho Prophet gave an admonition 
respecting the oat,” i. e., its linmane 
treatment. Abii Unrayrab, tho well- 
known companion, wlio received his 
epithet (father of the kitten), on account 
of having always a kitten with him, nar- 
rated a tradition that a woman was 


punished in hell for maltreatment of a 
cat. Aypslia asked him if this was true. 
He replied, ho had lieard it from Mahary- 
mad’s own lips. She rejoined that a 
Muslim woman could not liave boon so 
punislied on account of a cat, and that 
tho culprit was an infidel. Ho should, 
therefore, he careful liow ho repeated 
these traditions. Otlier examples are 
given on the spiritual advantages of 
kindness to tliose animals whicli cannot 
be of general interc.sfc. In explanation 
of the grammatical point, I suggest that 
W'hivt is meant is the duty of mankind in 
the humane treatment of cats, and, no 
doubt, all other animals ; but if the word 
* love ’ bo in constrnction with a definite 
agent, and it bo said that “ the love of 
Zayd towards a cat is a part of religion,” 
tho application is censnrablo. 
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Ho alone whose knowledge is superior in degree to that of (he author 
of a work should make selections therefrom, otherwise it is not a choice of 
passages but showing his own merit. 

(P. 237.) The legend of Alexander’s stratagem against Porus^ does 
not carry the appearance of iruth. A man thus raised to power by the 
Almighty does not act in this manner especially when he thinks his end 
drawing near. 

One should write out a ciuatrain of Omar Khayyam, after reading an 
ode of Iliifi?:, otherwise the latter is like drinking wine without a relish. 

Men give the names of eminent men to their sons. Although it 
is done by w^ay of good aiignry, it is not re.s|)ectfiil. And wliat is most 
curious is that this is ehiofly pracitisod by tlioolttgiatis who do not believe in 
metempsychosis ; wliilo the Hindus who do, refrain from it. 2 

It is a remarkable thing tha.t men should insist on the ceremony of 
circumcision for ehifi>^*cn who are otherwise excu.sed from the burden 
of all religious obligation.s. 

If the reason of the pi’ohibitiou of swine (as food), be due to its 
vilenesa, lions and the like should bo ludd lawful. 

Burial of the dead is an ancient custom : oiher\viso why should a traveller 
on the road of annihilation bear a load. He should return as he came. 

One day Kalij Khan brought a register to His iMajesty, and said, “ I 
have named this the Khnlasatn’l Miilk ” (tlio Abstract of the Kingdom). 
His Majesty replied : “ Tliis name would more hetit a province, a district, 
or a town : it should rather be called Ilakikalii’l ^liilk ” (the Real State 
of the Kingdom). Kalij Khau then rej)rcsent.cd his own capacity in 
affairs. Others who were present i'ais(*d obje(;tlons : During the discussion 
his knowledge of mathematics wan questioned; on this Im was silent, 
but introduced religion. His Majc.sty uttered the following verso : 

“ Hath earth so prospered ’iieatli thy care, 

That heaven thy vigilance must share ? ” 

On one occasion at meeting for philosophical discussion, one of the 
poets iu the assembly uttered the following couplet : 

“ The Messiah his friend, Khizr his guide, Joseph riding at his rein, 
Oh ! would that my sun might meet with this honour.” 

1 See p. (Alexander of Greece, BIS.) 8 This is scarcely true. The nnmes 

lie ninst refer to the passage of tho of Ram Autnr, Krishan or Kishan Chand, 

Hydaspes. Tho morality is somewhat Ram Kishan, Arjun, Hannmdn, Ganeeh 

fine drawn. He might have looked at and many others are common enough, 

home for far graver delinquencies. 
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His Majesty said “ instead of ‘ tny snn * if yon read * my kni^lit*, it would 
be more appropriate.” DiRcerning jndjjes were loud in applause. 

One day the followinor quatrain of Mulla Talib Isfahani, in an clc^y on 
Hakim Abu’l Fath and contra! ulatory on the arrival of Hakim Humam,* 
was quoted in His Majesty’s presence : — 

“ My brothers in their love what concord show ! 

This homevvai*d comes ere that doth jouT-neying go. 

That wontj and with liirn all my life he boro, 

This comes, and coining doth that life restore.” 

His Majesty remarked that the wmrd was piosaio and it would 

better run, The critics much a])pi*oved. 

(P. 239 ) Solicitation is re[>rehensil)lo from every man, espeeially 
from those who arc disinterested and of lofty s^’/-it for these defile not 
their hands save with necessities: therefore to solicit of them is to dis- 
honour oneself and them. 

Difference of capacity is the cause of the continuance of mankind. 

The truth is such that where it reaches the car it must penetrate tho 
heart. Conviction is irresistible. 

The severe illness of tho young suggests the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. 

What the divine books say, that great sinners in ancient times were 
changed into monkeys and boars, is credible. 

If the idea were merely that souls were ti’ansfused into a few deter- 
minate shapes, this would be unworthy ; hut if the strange workings of 
destiny joined them to mineral, vogetahlo and animal life in serial prif- 
gression till they were exalted to a high dignity, where would be tho 
wonder ? 

Some of tho ancients say that tho punishment of each continues 
through various bodies, and th.at a body is tlins prepared for tho expia- 
tion of each period — this corroborates the above. 

To light a candle is to commemorate the (rising of the) sun. To 
wtiomsoover the sun sets, what other remedy hath lie but this. 

The darkness of smoke is due to the absence of light and its own 
worthlessness. 

When the time of death approaches, a certain sadness supervenes, 
and when it is at hand, a faintness also ensues. This, indeed^ indicates 
that tho gift and withdrawal of life are in tho hands of God. 

1 See Vol. I, p. 474. 
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The ear is the sentinel of the voice. When the speaker becomes deaf 
he loses the need of speech. 

Although thieving is worse than fornication when it is practised 
when the faculties are first developed and in old age, yet because the com- 
mission of the latter grave sin contaminates another as well as the doer 
thereof, it involves the greater guilt. 

It is not right that a man should make his stomach the grave of 
animals. 

The killing of an innocent man is a benevolence towards him, for it is 
committing him to the mercy of God. 

The authority to kill should bo his who can give life, and he who 
perforins this duty at the command of right jij^dgment, does so with refer- 
ence to God. 

(P. 240.) When an inheritance passes, while a daughter is alive, 
to the brother’s child, having been transmitted to the deceased from his 
father, there is justification, otherwise how can it bo ecpiitable ? 

A city may be defined to be a place wliere artisans of various kinds 
dwell, or a population of such an extent that a voice of average loudness 
will not carry at night beyond tlie inhabited limits. 

A river is that which (lows throughout tlie whole year. 

Kingdoms are divided from each other by rivers, mountains, deserts 
or languages. 

In cold climates such as Kabul and Kashmir guns should be made 
thicker than ordinary, so that dryness and cold may not crack them. 

A moderate breeze differs relatively in reference to a mill or a ship, 
but what is commonly understood by this term is one of sufficient force to 
extinguish a lamp. 

The interpretation of dreams belongs to the world of augury. For 
this reason it is established that none but a learned man of benevolent 
character should be entrusted to draw a good omen therefrom. 

Khetoric consists in the language being commensurate with the capa- 
city of the hearer, and that a pregnant meaning shall be pithily expressed 
in a manner intelligible without difficulty. Eloquence requires the delivery 
to be accompanied with elegance of diction. 

One moral may be drawn from the instances of the ruler of Egypt 
(Pharaoh),^ and Husayn Mansur (Ilallaj), namely tliat presumptive regard 
of oneself and regard of Ood are essentially distinguished. 

1 This I conceive to be the meaning never more conspicaons than in those 

of this allusion. The serious obscurity records of conversation. The story of 

of language which Abu’l Fazl affects is Mansur is well known : absorbed in bis 
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Dignity is the maintenance of one’s station. 

A wise man was asked the reason of the long life of the vulture and 
the short existence of the hawk. He replied, “ The one injures no animal, 
and the other hunts them. ♦ 

On this His Majesty remarked, “ If the penalty to a hawk that lives 
only on animal life, be a brief span of existence, what shall happen to 
man who notwithstanding abundant provision of other kinds, does not 
restrain himself from meat ? 

Nevertheless, the thought that harmless animals are laAvful and 
animals of prey forbidden food, is full of suggestion. 

Learning to speak comes from association, otherwise men would remain 
inarticulate. 

But when the experiment was tried it was shown tlirongh the instance 
of a dumb man, how, though silent in such a case, he might make himself 
understood by strangers.'- 

(P. 241.) Whosoever imprecates upon another the vengeance of God 
will not bo heard. It was this reflection that comforted a man who had 
been cursed by otlicrs. 

Since I used nitre (for cooling water), I recognise the rights of salt 
(fidelity), in water also.'^ 

When I came to India I was much attracted by the elephants, and I 
thought that the use of their extraordinary strength was a prognostication 
of my univei’sal ascendancy. 

Men arc so accustomed to eating meat that were it not for the pain, 
they would mi doubled ly fall to on themselves. 

Would that my body were so vigorous as to be of service to eatery 
of meat who would thus forego other animal life, or that as I cut off a 
piece for their nourishment, it might be replaced by another. 

Would that it were lawful to eat au elephant, so that one animal 
might avail for many. 

Were it not for the thought of the difficulty of sustenance, I would 
prohibit men from eating meat. The reason why I do not altogether aban- 


panihoism he irnprndontly gjivo utter- 
ance to the feeling that ho was God 
[Ana ’I ami was executed at Bagh- 

dad, in the reign of Al-Mnktadir 

1 This sentence is omitted by three 
MSS., and the note marks a variant 
in another. My interpretation is con- 
jeotnral, the text being in the opinion 


of the Editor, corrapfc. It is certainly 
miintelligiblo. 

* This is a conceit on the well-known 
eastern duty of protecting a guest who 
has eaten of one’s salt. This protection 
does not extend to the offer of water, but 
the use of nitre gives water this salt and 
its consequent rights. 
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don it myself is, that many others might willingly forego it likewise and 
bo thus cast into despondency. 

From my earliest years, whenever I ordered animal food to be cooked 
for me, I found it rather tasteless and cared little for it, I took this 
feeling to indicate a necessity for protecting animals, and 1 refrained from 
animal food. 

Men should annually rcfiain from eating meat on the anniversary of 
the month of my accession as a thanksgiving to the Almighty, in order 
that the year may pass in prosperity. 

Butchers, fishermen and the like who have no other occupation but 
taking life, should have a separate quarter and their association with 
others sliould be prohibited by fine. 

A inercljianfc was approacliing his end and his four sons were about 
to quarrel over his property. He directed them with duo counsel, and 
told them that he had^i'ovideiitly bequeathed thorn C(|ual poi tions and had 
left these, one for each, in the four corners of his house, and tliat when lie 
died they were to take their several shares. When his instructions were 
carried out, one found gold, another grain, and the other two paper and a 
bone respectively. Not comprehending this tlu?y began to make a dis- 
turbance. The King of Ilinduslan, Salivahana, thus interpreted it: “By 
the bone is meant that cattle should be demanded (by its bolder) of the 
first, and by the paper, a money credit of the second.” When the whole 
was computed, the shares were thus found to ho c(jual. 

Hasan Sabbah* was once on journey by sea with a numerous company. 
Suddenly a storm arose, and consternation seized the people. He hiiuself 
yras cheerful, and when questioned thereon, he aunonneod to them that 
they would be saved. On reaching land all of them were assured that 
the future was revealed to him. Tn point of fact iio was undisturbed 
through his a.ssurance that the will of God could not be altered, and his 
annouiicenient of the good tidings of their security was caused by tliis 
reflection, that if they were di'owned no one could save thorn ; had they 
thought otherwise they would have taken to (vain) supplication. 

t Tliis was the famous chief of the Kirmisui. Tiio name I’nllj: is commonly 

Persian Ismailiaiis and known in tlio giv^eu to this tract by the Persians, but 

history of tiio Crnsades under the name improperly according ‘ to Yakut, and is 

of the ‘ Old man of the Mountain ,— for quite a modern term unknown to ancient 

such was the interpretation put by tho geoji;rapher8. Ue however allows that 

batin historians on the title Shaykh u 1 it jg of common usage ; the word is also 

Jibal, properly signifying Lord of the written Jabal. The history of Hasan 

Mountains, by which is meant, the Sabbab is well-known. He ended his 

mountainoua distiict from Isfahan to reign and life in A. H. 5V8, (A. D. H24). 

Zanjan, Kazwiu, Hamadan, Diuawar and 
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(P. 242.) Ali,^ called also Kharwa, used to say that he had seen a 
person in Balia* wliose upper part consisted of two bodies, each possessing 
a head, eyes, and hands, with but a single body below. The man was 
married, and a jeweller by profession. 

In the year that Bay ram Kh^n received permission to depart for 
Hijaz,^ a hunting leopard killed a doe near Sikandrah ; a live young one was 
taken from its stomach. I separated the flesh frpm the bone myself and 
gave the leopard its fill. In doing so something pricked my hand. I thought 
it was a piece of a bone. When carefully examined, an arrow-head was 
found in its liver. The doe must have been hit by an arrow when young, 
but by God’s protection it had touched no vital part, and did not hinder 
the animal from waxing strong and becoming pregnant. 

A mouse will take an egg in its paws and lie on its back, wliilo the others 
seize him by the tail and drag him into his hole. It will also give a twist 
to its tail while inserting it into a bottle and draw #6t opium or whatever 
else may be inside. There ai'e many such instances of their ingenuity. 

If a wolf opens its mouth impelled by desire to seize its prey, it can 
do so. At other times it cannot open it however much it may wish.'* When 
captured it utters no sound. 

The difference between mineral and vegetable matter^ lies in this, 
that the former is not soluble in water and the latter dissolves. 

Once in a game preserve, a tame deer had a fight with a wild one. 
The latter was cleverly caught. Some of the spectators quoted the following 
line : “ We have never seen anyone who could overtake a deer by running.” 
The point was thus explained, that a/i4 “a deer” in Persian, means also 
“ a defect,” and this is not (required to bo) secured by pursuit aud effort. 

The marriage of a young child is displeasing to the Almighty, for the 
object which is intended is still remote, and there is proximate harm. In a 
religion which forbids the re-marriago of the widow, the hardship is grave. 

Marriage between those who are not related is commendable in order 
that heterogeneity may become kinship, und between relations, the more 
remote the affinity the closer is the concord ; and what has been recorded 
of the time of Adam, ru., that as sons and daughters were born to each, the 
son of one was given to the daughter of another, sustains this view. 

^ r hazard this interpretatioa of 
^ which the editor has marked with 
1 a note of interrogation. There are several 
yari.'ints in the notes which are of no 
value. 


1 Var. Khdxird Khdrd. 

* Var. Malibar, lialisa. 

8 A. H. 968 (1560-1). See Vol. I, 
p. 317. The spelling of Uio name as 
Bayram is more common than Bayram. 

^ The truth of the statement is not 
within my oxporiouoo. 

r>i 
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As to the kinship between cousins being within the permitted degrees 
under the Muhammadan law, this was established in the beginning and 
was analogous to (the custom in) the time of Adames birth. ^ 

To seek more than one wife is to work one’s own undoing. In case 
she were barren or boro no son, it might then be expedient (p. 243). 

Had I been wise earlier, I would have taken no woman from my 
own kingdom into my seraglio, for my subjects are to me in the place of 
children. 

The women of HindaStan rate their dear lives at a slender price. 

It is an ancient custom in Hindustan for a woman to burn herself 
however unwilling she may be, on her husband’s death and to give her 
priceless life with a cheerful countenance conceiving it to be a moans of her 
husband’s salvation. 

It is a strange commentary on the magnanimity of men that they 
should seek their deli\^vaiico through the self-sacrifice of their wives. 

A monarch is a pre-eminent cause of good. Upon his conduct depends 
the efficiency of any course of action. His gratitude to his Lord, therefore, 
should bo shown in just government and duo recognition of merit; that of 
his people, in obedience and praise. 

The very sight of kings has been held to be a part of divine worship. 
They have been styled conventionally the shadow of Uod, and indeed to 
behold them is a means of calliug to mind the Creator, and suggests the 
protection of the Almighty. 

Sovereignty is a suj)rem 0 blessing, for its advantages extend to mul- 
titudes, and the good works of such as have attained to true liberty of 
spirit also profit these. 

A monarch should not himself undertake duties that may be performed 
by bis subjects. Tho errors of others it is his part to remedy, but his own 
lapses who may correct ? 

Sovereignty consists in distinguishing degrees of circumstance and 
in meting out reward and punishment in proportion thereto. 

This quality of appreciation adds dignity to the pursuit of liappinoss 
and is the chief source of success. 

What is said of monarchs, that their coming brings security and peace, 
has the stamp of truth. When minerals and vegetables have their pecu- 
liar virtues, what wonder if the actioms of a specially chosen man should 
operate for the security of his fellows. 

(P.244.) In tho reciprocity of rule and obedience, the sanctions of 
hope and fear are necessary to the well-ordering of temporal government 

1 1 omit four of the royal opiniona which may be consulted in the original. 
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and the illnmination of the interior recesses of the spirit; nevertlieless 
a masterful will, never suffering the loss of self control under the domi- 
nance of passion, should weigh well and wisely the measure and occasion 
of each. 

Whoever walks in the way of fear and hope, his temporal and 
spiritual affairs will prosper. Neglect of them will result in misfortune. 

Idleness is the root of evils. The duty of one who seeketh his own 
welfare is to learn a profession and practise it. It is imperative in prefects 
never to be remiss in watchfulness. 

The anger of a monarch like his bounty, is the source of national 
prosperity. 

Tyranny is unlawful in everyone, especially in a sovereign who is 
the guardian of the world. 

Divine worship in monarchs consists in their justice and good admin- 
istration : the adoration of the elect is expressed ^fi their mortification of 
body and spirit. All strife is caused by tliis, that men neglecting the 
necessities of their state, occupy themselves with extraneous concerns. 

A king should abstain from four things ; excessive devotion to hunt- 
ing ; incessant play ; inebriety night and day ; and constant intercourse 
with women. 

Although hunting suggests analogies of state policy, nevertheless the 
first consideration is to be sp.*iringin the destruction of life. 

Falsehood is improper in all men, and most unseemly in monarchs. 
This order is termed the shadow of God, and a shadow should throw 
straight. 

Prefects should be watchful to see that no one fi’om covetousness trans- 
gresses^ the limits of his own business. 

Shah Tahmasp, king of Persia, one night forgot a verse. His torch- 
bearer quoted it. Ho punished the speaker somewhat, and said, “ When 
a menial takes to learning ho does so at the expense of liis duties.” 

A king should not bo familiar in mirth and amusement with his 
courtiers. 

A monarch should be ever intent on conquest, otherwise his neighbours 
rise in arms against him. 

The army should be exercised in warfare, lost from want of training 
they become self-indulgent. 

A king sliould make a distinction in his watch over the goods, the 
lives, the honour and the religion of his subjects. If those who are led 

I Or it may bo rendered, though not | “ abandons his own profession.” 

with strict grammatical propriety, 
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away by ^reed and passion will not be reclaimed by admonition, they must 
be chastised. 

f 

Ho who does not speak of monarchs for tlieir virtues will assuredly fall 
to reproof or scandal in their regard. 

The words of kings resemble pearls. They aro not fit pendants to 
every ear. 

CONCLUSION. 

Praise be to God that this royal treasure of record, this register of 
knowledge, the syllabus of the volume of wisdom, the summary of adrainis. 
trativo writings, the tablet of instruction in the school of learning, the 
exemplar of corornonial among men of understanding, the code of polity 
of the imperial court, this patent of morality in Ihe audience-hall of 
justice and mercy, has been brought to completion. Much labour had to be 
endured and many diffie^jlties overcome before the inception of this antidote 
for tho world’s constitution, this prophylactic for those envenomed by sen- 
suality and suffering could be successfully undertaken. ]\fany a dark 
night passed into morning and many a long day grow to eve, ere this mine 
of tlie diadem of eternal happiness, this pearl of the throne of everlasting 
sovereignty could be publicly displayed. What warring of the capacity 
with the natural constitution took place, liow many a struggle between 
myself and my heart drove mo to distraction ere the count of this investiga- 
tion fleeting as the world, tho result of this search deluding as tho waters of 
a mirage, could be set down ! Prayers were poured forth bcfoi’e the Almighty 
throne, supplications wore offered up on tlie threshold of divine light, in 
order that this amulet on the arm of ihe wise, tliis magic spell of those 
who love knowledge, written in my heart’s blood, might have the spirit 
of life breathed into its lettered form 

What toil endured through love that work so planned, 

Watered by tears and blood, should rooted stand! 

Alas ! Alas ! that ono nurtured by the divine bounty and long suffused 
by the radiance of truth, should doflle his tongue with murmurs of toil and 
labour, and record his harrowing of soul and his travail on the tablet of 
illustration 1 It is through ilio wondrous workings of His Majesty’s favour and 
the spell of his enduring prerogative that this dissertation has been set forth 
and a groat work brought to its conclusion. That cynosure of divino unity 
to tho virtuous, by the cfllcacy of a direct intention and tbo probity of 
unswerving rectitude appointed a treasurer to the stores of bis wisdom and 
sagacity, and gave him access to the recesses of his sanctuary. That gem 
of singlemindedness, in honour of the Supreme Being and in thanksgiving 
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foi' over increasing bounties, brought forth a work of knowledge by a 
master-spirit of wisdom for the profit of incjuirers, and a royal mandate 
from the tabernacle of sanctity for the seekers of happiness. By a sublime 
favour ho endowed this fortunate and loyal nature with the capacity of 
reading and understanding it, and by his all-embracing condescension 
permitted mo to reproduce somewhat thereof as came within my limited 
intelligence and to be honoured with the stewardship of the divine bounty. 
Far and near, friend and stranger, participate therein, and all classes of 
mankind illumine their minds with the splendour of truth. Thanks be to 
God that in these noble maxims of conduct, the visible world finds its 
remedy, and the things of the invisible are by them harmoniously regulated ! 

The light that o’er seven spheres celestial plays, 

Wins all its radiance from imperial rays. 

The blind need now no more a staff to take, 

While those that see find luminous their ways. 

The garden of prosperity blooms unto good-will and for joy has come 
a day of festival. The eye opens in cheerfulness and the night of sorrow 
has passed. Many a truth in tho orders of nature and grace, and many 
incidents of binding and loosing have been set down in despite of fraudful 
concealers of the truth, and an illumination of wisdom is displayed for 
the guidance of the sightless and faint of heart and for tlie purblind that 
lose their way. Through a lofty destiny for which sincere loyalty is another 
name, a new canopy of wisdom has been erected, and the duty of thanksgiving 
which is tho final cause, has reached its accomplishment. 

In honour of my liogc, the king, • 

With all true loyalty I bring 
A cypress set in gaideii fair, 

Wherein shall trysting all repair, 

And with full draughts of wine elate, 

Its happy growth commemorate. 

Notwithstanding the coming and going of so many leaders of tho 
caravans of knowledge and the gathering together of treatises from the 
schools of learning, to-day only can the purity of the jewel of wisdom be 
assayed and its weight tested by another scale — now only is sovereign intel- 
lect arrayed on the throne of empire and its sway enforced by a later ordi- 
nance. Now must the field of gift and offering bo made wide and the 
festal melodies and pmns of success resound, but not as Firdausi, who in 
a grovelling spirit, fell into the aberration of greed and made the curtain 
of his honour an object for the haggling of traffic. He was a seller of 
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words and knew not their value. Thinking them interchangeable with 
a few pieces of metal, like shameless hucksters of the market, he lost his 
credit in stickling for price. lie sought to make rateable worth incalcu- 
lable, and the measurable measureless. This servitor at the table of multi- 
tudinous royal bounties records in this work his gratitude for transcen- 
dent favours, and signalizes the wondrous dispensations of the world- 
adorning Creator of the universe: 

Had naught but gold this volume from me wrung, 

Life would have ended ere a pearl were strung ; 

'Twas love that planned the task, for through such strain 
Could only love my feeble voice sustain. 

Firdausi took thirty years of labour to secure eternal execration, 
while I have borne with seven years of toil for the sake of everlasting glory. 
Ho fused his worth intHcthc cast of verso which is a matrix of determinate 
shape, and I have strung into writing, gems of the purest water through 
the infinite expanse of prose. 

My pen its point deep in my heart’s blood dyes 
To write such prose as far all verse outvies ; 

For prose in its degree doth verse excel, 

As unbored pearls the rarest price compel. 

What connection is there between the servitor of the Lord and the 
worshipper of gold ? between thanksgiving and lamentation ? Self interest 
let fall a veil before his clear vision in that he sought largesse in the 
Ijiboratory of genius from the great ones of the earth. Had no defect 
obscured his sight in his dealings with others, he would not have 
entered so devious a path nor spoken a lino for lucre, and would have 
secured the possession of the jewel of magnanimity. 

When thought of self intrudes doth genius flee, 

And the heart blinds the eyes that may not see. 

The beam in his own vision what though plain, 

The critic quick to cavil seeks in vain ; 

Absorbed in greed the faults of others hears, 

But from his own withholds unwilling cars. 

But apart from this consideration that in the markets of wisdom, works 
that delight the heart cannot be purchased by the gold and silver of the 
world, ^ and that such gems of price are nob to be weighed against coin, by 

i I omit the iudfat after 8>nd plaoe in oonstruction with it. 
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his grace of diction ^and the charm of his verse ho strove to immor- 
talize his name, and has left behind him a not)le and gracious scion in the 
full vigour of youth that will survive to ages. To the rich and pros- 
perous it adds another dignity : the wise that love truth it favours with 
another aid. The simple-minded that seek after happiness are familiarized 
with the gains and losses of life, and it pours out for the many who resent 
the disappointments of toil, the healing balm of resignation. To the faint 
of heart it lends courage : to those who have the craft of the fox it gives 
the boldness of the lion and the fury of the alligator. Upon the intoler- 
ant and narrow-minded it bestows cheerfulness and large views, and 
stimulates the magnanimous and raises them to the pinnacle of greatness. 

Although to outward appearance ho was but rendering a service to 
the great ones of the earth, ho was implicitly bearing the jewels of his 
wisdom to the market of appreciation. Had he not been undei- tlio influ- 
ence of cupidity, nor exposed his penetrating geii'J^is to the spoil of mis- 
placed desire, he could never have been sufBciently grateful for tho 
divine favour in tho opportunity of winning the applause and admira- 
tion of mankind. Nay, had ha possessed any sense of justice and any 
knowledge of tho world, besides this rare product of intellect, he would have 
carried some substantial offering to the throne of majesty, in order that 
the royal approval might bo the means of displaying the quality of his 
jewel, and that ho might bequeath as a gift of price, a memorial to his 
successors in tho pursuit of intellectual fame. 

Praise be to God ! that by the divine grace and providential assistance, I 
have not set my heart upon tho composition of this work with a view to ap- 
probation or to listen to my own praises, into which pitfall of the irnaginatioi^ 
so many have sunk, nor suffered my natural constitution to be trodden 
under foot by ambition, not even with regard^ to the large field of its ac- 
quired characteristics, far less its innate qualities in any abundance. 

Ho who is deficient in a lofty spirit and noble sentiments is ensnared 
by a desire of worldly goods. But even the stranger knows that the 
odour of misrepresentation Inas not entered my nostrils, and the alien 
recognises in me a ciutical judge. What analogy is there between 
tho painted silks of China and tho raw yarn of a hair-rope maker? 
between a keen blade of Egypt and a piece of coarse iron ? How can the 
priceless gem of truth descend to the level of worldly potsherds ? Why 

1 I should alter the punctuation of tho nature of individual man, tho latter the 

text and place the stop after super-induced accidents of temperament 

The difference between «!.>* and 
is that the former signifies tho essential 
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exchange eternal bliss for the silvered inanities tl^at soon decay ? And 
especially at this time vvhev by the wondrous workings of destiny and 
a smiling fortune, priceless jewels are but as gravel before the palace of 
auspiciousness, and my loyal spirit, illumined by the rays of wisdom, has 
found rest on the heights of joy. Wei*e I even destitute of the goods that 
pass from hand to hand in the market-square of the material world, and 
fortune through malice or fickleness, sent not wealth to serve me, I would 
never entertain such a feeling nor approve in my own person such impru- 
dence in affairs. On the contrary, my first thouglit is the praise of God, in 
that the deeds of majesty have been illustrated by commendable descrip- 
tion. The second consideration of the mind with a view to human 
needs is that the eminent men of future time and the learned of the 
present, may bring up gems of purest ray from this fathomless sea to 
beautify the mansions of their deeds. Had I possessed a lofty spirit, 
1 should not have desccilMed from the summit of the heights of unity to the 
level of polytheism, but what is to be doiieF^ I quote the words used 
by the leader of the enlightened minds of the past, tlie spiritual doctor 
(Maulaiia Rumi) — 

Sinco 1 am linked with those who see awry, 

Idolater 1 1, too, must preach idolatry. 

Though every one cannot comprehend the object of this fast in the 
moiming of existence and this mirage in the noon of life, I think that all 
should perceive and bear in mind that the exertions of the wise and th(i 
good should be restricted to two objects, and the supreme purpose of 
pursuit ill those of lofty penetration and wakeful destiny should not exceed 
these. The first is to secure the benediction of God {ind to lay tho 
foundations of a stately fabric in the pleasant meads of His holy plea- 
sure, and this is tho moans to eternal life and the ornature of enduring 
bliss. Those who choose that country for their abode go not down unto 
death, and the sound of body therein behold not tho face of sickness. 
Its vigorous dwellers know not of debility, nor those that thrive there, of 
decay. Wealth does not decline in poverty, and loss of vision enters 
not therein. This is to bo obtained only by a sincere intention and the 
possession of the four excellent qualities together with the avoidance of 


I This language, considering the dedi- 
cation of the volume and tho oye under 
which it was written, cannot bo taken 
as an expression of regret at his accre- 
dited apostasy from Islam and conver- 
sion to Hinduism, but to imply the 


necessity of following the langnage of 
conventionality though pledged to tho 
support of his master's creed. Never- 
theless his sinooriby in his adhesion to 
Akbar’s faith was suspected. See Vol. I. 
Biography xvii. 
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the eight vicious characteristics of which books of wisdom have fully 
treated. The second is a good ropato in this fleeting world, which signifies 
an enduring existence and a second life. Although this also is accomplished 
through the same source of enlightenment by which a virtuous disposi- 
tion is formed, yet it is chiefly secured by a smooth tongue and an open 
hand, and sincerity of intention and rectitude of mind are not impera- 
tive. Blest is he who by the divine auspices links the first with the 
second, and prospers in the temporal as well as in the spiritual world. 
The moans adopted by the seekers of truth to participate in social 
enjoyments and yet to win peace with some comfort to their consciences, 
are these, that with strenuous endeavour and by the favour of fortune, 
they separate good resolutions and virtuous conduct from the disorders of 
self-regard and the labyrinth of hypocrisy, and submitting their minds to 
the dictates of sovereign reason and the divine pleasure, live apart from the 
blame and praise of mankind ; and the profit w)#fch these simple denlers 
obtain from their inestimable lives and the advantage secured by their 
exertions, are a perpetual remembrance and an illustrious name. 

The leaders in the four quarters of the visible and invisible worlds, 
and the deep thinkers that betake themselves both to occupation and retire- 
ment, who through their comprehensive views and wide survey of the 
field of knowledge penetrate the mysteries of these two sublime principles, 
sustain by the grace of God the weight of the two worlds on the shoulders 
of their capacity, and in the strength of the Almighty arm move lightly 
under the burden. The harmonious opei*ation of these two opposite interests, 
one alone of which is rarely attainable under the most capable and states- 
manlike administrators even under the sanction of penal law, is by them so 
successfully carried out under the guidance of celestial favour that the pri- 
mordial intelligence of nature itself stands amazed aud the wonder-working 
heavens are confounded. By them, moreover, the sources of advantage and 
detriment, both temporal and spiritual, are commanded, and these antago- 
nistic dual elements simultaneously co-operate in the establishment of festal 
conviviality of intercourse. And for exemplar of such a one, lo ! from the 
brow of this prosperous reign that irradiates the face of the State, 
what splendour is reflected and as a glory shines upon the raiser of its 
auspicious banner in this our happy age ! For to-day the skies revolve 
at his will and the planets in their courses move by his sublimity. 

Akbar, the king, illumines India’s night. 

And is as a lamp in the court of the House of Timour. 

The heart exults at his mention and the tongue vaunts his praise. 
May the Almighty vouchsafe long life to this incomparable wonder 

52 
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of tlie kingdom of wisdom, and eternal happiness to his subjects. This 
sovereign of the orders of nature and grace, by the light of his God-given 
intelligence and the night-beacon of his powerful will has so organized the 
measureless limits of these two dominions and moves through them with 
such prudence and sagacity, that aspiring discerners of each form of progress 
look to no other than him, and each and all consider as their own this pearl 
of wisdom that enlightens the world. Since the time that eloquence and 
knowledge of affairs have existed and the highway of literary composition 
been frequented, so exquisite and exact a co-operation of two antagonistic 
principles in a single hallowed person has never been recorded — a person who 
is the meeting of the oceans of church and state, the fountainhead of temporal 
and spiritual order — wlio prepares the litters of travel while yet abiding in his 
native land ^ — a lamp for those who gather in privacy, a solver of trammels 
to those who arc in bonds, a balm for the open wounds of the broken- 
hearted. Manifold wdnldly cares raise no duwSt of defect in his heart that 
loves retirement, and perpetual prayer and a concentrated mind suffer 
no breeze of pre-occupation to play upon the necessary duties of his station. 
Thus ho has outward obligation with liberty of spirit. 

Lo ! from his brow behold the pure of sight 
God’s love and knowledge beam with radiant light. 

A crowned monarch — a throne’s rightful heir — 

Lord of the world — the kingdom’s founder there ! 

It is imperative upon the ambition of all masters of eloquence to 
decorate the ears and throat of the age with a description of the virtues 
of such a choice specimen of the court of existence and to adorn witli its 
beauty the bosom and skirt of Time. A rare treasure will thus be pre- 
pared for future travellers iu the caravans of being, and seekers from 
afar will come into the possession of knowledge. Although the spheres 
themselves in their courses by gesture and speech, tell thereof and transmit 
it to sncceeding generations, yet by the workings of destiny accidents 
befal and the thread of continuity is often severed. When, however, 
. works are written to record these wondrous deeds and they are inscribed 
upon the tablets of time, tlie hand of vicissitude less frequently affects them 
and they endure to distant ages. A fabric that is laid upon virtue, the 
summit of the porches thereof reaches to the pinnacles of the seventh 
heaven, and a foundation wboreon fortune builds is not sapped by revolving 
cycles. 

1 That is, preparing for tho world to the’ salvation of others, 
come while yet in this, ot facilitating 
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Boliold the recompense of noble toil 

That gu'ards the Caesars* halls from Tirae*s despoil ! 

• 

It is evident that of mighty monarchs of old there is no memorial 
except in the works of the historians of their age, and no trace of them hut 
in the chronicles of eloquent and judicious annalists, yet the ravages of 
time obliterate them not. Of the splendour of the House of Buwayh no 
record exists save in the labours of the pens of Sabi ' and Muhallabi, and 
the noble pages of Rudakl, U’n^ari and U’tbi alone tell of tho glories of 
the kings of Ghazni. 

Mahmud hath many a palace raised on high, 

That with tho moon might well dispute the sky : 

Yet of all these no stone doth now remain. 

While Time doth roll o*er U’nsari in vain. 


I Abu Ishak Ibrahmi-b-IIildl, ns-Sabi 
or the Sabean, author of Bomo colebratod 
Epistles, was clerk of the Baghdad 
Chancery office in which ho acted as 
secretary to tho Caliph al-Muti Villah 
and to I’zzu’d Danlah Bakhtyar of the 
family of Buwayh tho Uaylamito. He 
was born about A. II. 320 (A. D. 932), 
and died in 384. (A. D. 991.) He remain- 
ed a strict Sabean and would not change 
his religion notwithstanding tho solicita- 
tions of Tzzu’d Daulah. Ho wrote a his- 
tory of tho Buwayh dynasty uinlor the 
title oiTdjiiH Milal orTajat DayUimiyah. 
See Ibn Khali and D’lierbelot. The 
latter precedes the notice of this per- 
sonage with an account of tho Sabean 
doctrines. 

Al-Muhallabi was descended from Ibn 
Ab) Sufra al-Azdi and was appointed 
Wazir by Mu’izzu’d Daulah Ibn Buwayh 
ill A. II. 339 (A. D. 950). Ibn Khallakau 
says that his powerful influence and 
firm administration, as well as his ac- 
quaintance with literature, made him 
celebrated. He was born in A. H. 291 
(A. D. 903) and died in A. H. 352 (963), 
and was buried at Baglidad. A few of 
his versos are given by his biographer, 
but there is no meutiou of any work of 


his composition. It is more probable 
that Sabi and Muhallabi would never 
have been hoard of but for the House of 
Buwayh whoso history is involved in, 
and survives with tho annals of tho 
Arabian Caliphate of which they were 
at one time masters. Their dominion 
extended over I’rak, Persia, Khuzistan, 
Ahwaz, Tfibaristan, Gurjan and Mazeu- 
deran under sovoutoon princes, and final- 
ly passed into tlio bauds of tho dynasty 
of Seljuk. 

Rudaki flourished in tho reign of 
Amir Nasr, son of Ahmad of the Sama- 
nide dynasty, and was extraordinarily 
favoured by that prince. Ho turned tho 
Arabic translation of Pilpay’s ‘Fabloa’iubo 
Persian verso in A. H. 313 (A. D. 925), 
and was tho first who wrote a D(wdn or 
collection of odes in Persian. Ho died 
in A. II. 3-13 (A. D. 951). Beale. U’usari 
lived in the court of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and wrote an heroic j^oeni on tho deeds 
of Sultan 3[aimiud. He was also the 
author of a Diwdn, Ho ranked not only 
as one of the first poets in that celebrat- 
ed court, but was versed in all the learn- 
ing of that age. His death is placed 
variously in A. H. 1040 and 1049. For 
U’tbi see Vol. II. p. 34 n. 7. 
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Whosoever comprehends this talisman of pnidence, this spell of 
enlightened research, and appreciates these characters of thought and this 
lawful sorcery, will perceive this much, that my intention js to apprize 
far and near of these two attributes of high sovereignty and to lay the 
stable foundations of an enduring dominion. By this means the writer 
will secure a determinate sustenance from these divine treasures and a largo 
provision from the table of manifold graces. 

This lasting work I consecinte to Fame, 

And to all time commemorate his name ; 

Above its page its syllables enrolled 

Shall turn the pen that writes them into gold. 

But if through the strange effects of self-interest such fact is unper- 
coived and this pious intention is hidden from his view, at least this 
measure of knowledge *jvill bo secured and the collyrium of vision in this 
sufficiency will be prepared, that the design of the mind that employs the 
pen and the object of this benevolent purpose is the happiness of the people 
at large and the prosperity of tho commonwealth. The primary purpose 
of these annals of wisdom is the distinguishing of* right from wrong, for the 
feet of many have been worn in the search of this recognition and have 
effected nothing ; and secondly, to appreciate the results of virtuous and vi- 
cious conduct, of which this work is full. From the one he will learn how to 
garnish and sweep his house, from tho other, to order the ways of his life. 
When he meets with prosperity and joy, finding no trace of those that have 
passed away, he will not admit the inroads of presumption ; and if sorrow 
oppress him when among such as have gone before, no exemplars thereof 
remain, he will not surrender himself to its sway, but among the accidents 
of life, seated upon the prayer-carpet of enlightenment, he will be assi- 
duous in praise and supplication before the Supreme Giver, and from tho 
impotence and helplessness of the strong that are no more, he will perfectly 
comprehend the power of the Omnipotent hand. Dumb as I am and 
dejected of heart, what are these vain imaginings and this apparatus of 
chronicle and pen-eraft ! What connection is there between enemies of 
the flesh who love retirement, and the showy and affected scribblers of 
the world ? And what analogy between those who abate the price of their 
own wares and tho displayers of adultemtod goods ? 

My thoughts do modestly my works decry i 
While Gebirs, Moslems hawking run, “ who’ll buy ?’* 


i The reader of the preceding pages will scarcely be of this opinion. 
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How shall I write of the strange ways of fortune and the delusive work- 
ings of destiny ? In tlie beginnings of knowledge, I was overwhelmed with 
sorrow at the thought of existence, and at sacred places and auspicious times 
1 prayed for release from the flesh. But, unawares, my spirit drew mo 
by degrees to the school of research, and in confusion of heart which leads 
men astray, I sought the world. The ordinary course of learning was 
opened before me, and my mind became stored with ample measure of 
knowledge which raised in mo an extraordinary arrogance. Under the 
guidance of a happy fortune, from a perusal of the works of the ancients, 
my mind was convinced that men must necessarily be comprised under 
three classes. The first is characterized by evil disposition and conduct, 
and this is evidenced in the traducing of one’s neighbour and disclosing his 
faults. The second by good intentions and virtuous purposes ; and the possess- 
or of these they describe as half a man. From amiableness in his judg- 
ments and a large tolerance of views, he speaks cha’jfbably of all men. The 
third by a lofty spirit and eminent virtue ; and these reveal the perfect 
man. The master of these qualities from transcendent elevation of mind, 
regards not mankind at all, and, therefore, much less virtue and vice in the 
abstract. Objective ideas find no entrance into his mind. His contem- 
plation over traverses the field of his own heart, and discovering his own 
defects, he labours to remedy them, and finally he adorns the sanctuary of 
his soul with the true principles of virtue in the hope of attaining by their 
means to the goal of deliverance in the fruition of eternal bliss,^ When 
I read these seductive and winning numbers on the dice-tables of wisdom,* 
I woke somewhat from my slumber and began to inquire. Withdrawing 
from worldly concerns, I fell to a critical introspection and began to 
transcribe the roll of my sins. When I had traversed a portion of this 
terrible road, veils in fold on fold were suspended before my vision. It 
seemed as though I could not advance a stop, and save a few venial errors 
which I had committed in my youth, I believed myself innocent. As the 
very delusion of this mocking fancy awoke mo to consciousness, I was not 
undone by my spiritual enemies, I was compelled to turn back and 
alighted at the first station of abstraction from being, and made the tran- 
scription of the failings of my fellow creatures a mirrored reflection of ray 
own. I thus became aware of many reprehensible qualities. In this ghostly 


A The influence of the Sanskrit Schools 
of Philosophy is hero very distinct. This 
passage breathes the spirit of the 
Vedanta. 

* These figures of speech may remind 
the reader of Praed’s lines on Macaulay’s 


appearance at the debating union at 
Cambridge. 

“ The favourite comes with his trum- 
pets and drums, 

A nd his arms and his ipetaphors oross- 
ed.” 
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and spiritual warring and distress of mind and body, leaving the recess 
of seclusion, I came to the court of His Majesty and the star of my fortune 
rose on the horizon of desire. By his great condescension His Majesty 
resolved my doubts, and I surmounted the heights of the visible and invisible 
worlds. I was honoured with the guardianship of the treasure of truth and 
entrusted with the keys of familiar intercourse, as has been briefly adverted to 
at the close of the first and second books. My heart emptied itself forth, and 
a treatise on morals was composed. A new life arose in the framework of 
language. For a long period the provision of bodily sustenance, the fur- 
nishing of which is approved in the truth-desiring eyes- of sovereign 
reason, made my mind uneasy. What I had x^ead in ancient works, 
occasioned only further bewilderment. One morning I craved for a scin- 
tillation from the court of the lord of light, and sought the exhibition of tho 
talisman that, resolved all difficulties. And as fortune befriended mo and 
my heart was attentive*, t a refulgence from the luminary of grace shed its 
rays and the wondrous enigma was solved, and it was made clear that daily 
provision was under the pledge of i*oyal justice and the acceptance of duty 
by grateful servants, as I have to some extent notified at tho beginning 
of the last book.^ Most strange of all, however muoh from time to time 
the desire for seclusion which was innate in me renewed its impulse, the 
tliought of increased worldly advancement likewise gained strength. With 
this pi’ovision secured of appropi’iato sustenance and due supply of bodily 
vigour^ on which the success of every undertaking deixends, I withdrew 
from various other pre-occupations and turned my attention strenuously to 
military matters,^ and like those exclusively occupied in business, whom 
more solemn considerations do not affect, severing not the night from day, 
I sat at the gate of expectation. Since in this profession centres the inter- 
est of life and it adorns the acquisition of perfect and accurate judgment, 
in uniting the coruscation of political ability with tho glitter of the sword, 
my whole ambition was to perform some service and to dare some signal 
deed in honour of this chosen profession, which would astonish even experi- 
enced statesmen and amaze the perusers of the history of the ancients, in 
order that the duties I had undertaken might bo adequately fulfilled. This 
desire every moment increased, but tho inopportuneness of the season suf- 


1 As a euphemistic, circumlocutory and 
uncousciously humorous description of 
an application for salary, this passage 
iH, perhaps, unequalled in any literature. 

S He required a large provision. His 
enormous appetite needed for its grati- 


fication or surfeit twenty-two s^rs of 
solid food daily. See Vol. I. Biography^ 
xxviii. 

3 Both Abiil Fazl and his brother Faizi 
entered the military service, then the only 
profession. See Vol. 1. Biography, xv. 
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fered me not to speak. I had come from a religious house and a college to the 
royal court. Those -v^ho regard outward circumstances only might impute 
designs to me that had never crossed my mind, and 1 judged from appear- 
ances that if this secret intention got wind, they would blame me and 
loosen the tongue of reproach. But since the luminous mind of majesty 
is a mirror of verities and a world-displaying cup,^ without representation 
on my part or communication, the king vouchsafed to favour and honour with 
a commission my obscure personality that was unassisted by patronage, and 
raised me to an exalted rank and to the degree of a very distinguished com- 
mand.* For some days among the learned at their meetings considerable, 
jealousy was excited, and the courtiers had for a long time banded together 
in envy against me. It was a strange co-incidence that I should be about the 
arsenal in search of a sword, while fate would force a pen into a master 
hand. I was examining the burnish of the lance-head wliile destiny was 
sharpening the point of the reed in order that the 9rdinances of the sove- 
reign might be reverently proclaimed in the publication of these important 
records. I was a prey to conflicting emotions. Since I had not the 
capacity for this office, and my mind had no inclination to this kind of 
historiography, I was on the point of declaring my incompetence and stand- 
ing aside, withdrawing from so onerous a task. But as 1 was impressed with 
His Mfljcsty’s knowledge of things that are hidden and with the obligation 
of responding to his favours by some signal service, I was unable to decline 
his command. The thought then occurred to me that Ilis Majesty had 
in view my own application and industry as well as the literary capacity of 
my brethren, s ro that the materials which I might with indefatigable assiduity 
collect together, that accomplished and eloquent writer^ might harmoni- 
ously sot in order and thus bring to completion this stupendous task. Iii 
a little while under the strenuous support of a will of miraculous efficacy, 
I opened my eyes to an interior illumination, and reflected that tl'.e royal 
command was a magic inspiration to literary effort and a talisman for the 
illumining of wisdom. With a sincere mind and a lofty detennination 
this complex of sorrow and joy set his face to the duty. My chief reliance 
was in this, that by the grace of the divine favour, having diligently 


t The cup or mirror of Jamshid, as well 
ns of Solomon, Cyrus, and of Aloxanden 
wViicU mirrored the universe, according 
to Oriental tradition. Seo p. 330. 

® He received in 1585, the command 
of a thousand horse. In 1592 he was 
promoted to be commander of two thou- 
Band horse, and about 1595 to the 


command of two thousand five liiiridrod 
horse, and became one of the grandees 
of the empire. Seo Vol. I. xv, xviii, 
and xxi. 

S For the names of these see Vol. I., 
xxxiii. 

** His brother Fayzi. . 
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collected the necessary facts and given material embodiment to their spiri- 
tualized form, the eulogist of the court of the Caliphate, the erudite scholar 
of the Imperial House, the first writer of his ago, the laureate among 
accomplished poets, Shaykh Abu*l Fayz-i-Fayzi my elder brother and 
superior, would graciously supervise it, and under the correction of that 
master of style, a fresh texture would be hand- woven into a fabric of beauty. 
Scarce half of the first book had been written, when destiny worked 
its spell, and that free spirit in the fulness of its knowledge, took its last 
journey and afflicted my heart with an exceeding grief. When, by the 
talisman of the royal sympathies, I was recalled from the desire of 
aimless wandering to the city of service, manifold kindnesses were as a 
balm to the open wound of my soul, and I applied myself zealously to my 
great task. A light dawned on me as to the object of the royal command 
and the aim of its lofty view. I brought my mind to that consideration 
and with a prayer to the (4.1 mighty, I sot out on the road. On the one hand 
lay the painful feeling of incompetency and a heart overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion and stress of occupation which no material successes however numer- 
ous could remedy, and the ulcers of which no profusion of outward 
gratifications could salvo, — on the other was the ebb and flow of the sea 
of my heart wherein human efforts were of no avail, nor could the door 
of its secret retirement bo closed and the busy world kept out I How 
can I describe the violent conflict of these two unusual states of mind, or 
with what capability express the intercurrency of this strange dual 
operation. The first conjured up in the clear recesses of my mind, a fanci- 
ful play of wave and leap of fountain with swirl of rain and fall of dew ; it 
yove a thousand fictions and suggested frequent supernatural interven- 
tions and seemed to assure him who chose it, of the attainment of the 
truth and the honour of presidency in the state-council of wisdom. From 
the second, a vision of flinty stones, of strewn fragments of brick and 
as of clod-heaps and scatterings of blackened soil appearing from the 
same source of discernment, arose with a warning aspect. Coarseness of 
speech, scurrility, vauntings and vain babble of which the characteristics 
ai’c a moral decadence and a desire of associating with the base, time 
after time, in a novel guise came flaunting by. Accompanying this 
miserable condition and disorder of mind, the stress of helplessness and 
isolation now and again received a fresh impulse. Although it is the way 
of the world seldom to form bonds of attachment, but rather the more con- 
stantly to sever the ties of friendship, my plain speaking and discernment of 
hypociisy co-operated with this worldly tendency. Some friends of BabeFs 
household and intimates of long standing withdrew from association with me. 
With the burden of affairs on my shoulders and journeying over inequalities 
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of grottod and moving through perilous paths, Jiow could 1 in utter loneli* 
ness, reach half way dn the road, or when arrive at niy destination P But by 
the advent to the gardens of blessedness of one or two godly friends who 
in this dearth of manhood were obtained by mo, I triumphed over all' my 
difficulties. 

Strangely enough, with all this apparatus that inspired fear and this 
struggle within and without, I did not withold my hand from writing nor 
did my resolution flag, nay rather, every moment fresh vigour was aroused 
in me and this momentous conflict grew stronger and the strife ofjjthe 
flesh and the spirit increased until the light of truth shone forth and my 
difficulties were solved, the wondrous effects of the holy spirit of Majesty 
wore again evidenced in me, and my heart and vision were flooded with 
an extraordinary light. The writings of the wise of ancient times 
to some extent corroborated the accuracy of my own course and exculpated 
my sorry conscience with its ignoble tendencies. /What the sages of old 
affirm is this, that the leader of the caravans of hallowed sovereignty is 
supreme over high and low, and that the pleasant mead of spiritual and 
temporal concerns blooms fair under tho beneficent lustre of such unique 
wonder of the world of wisdom : moreover that tho visible ruler who is 
the chosen among thousands of mankind to reduce to order the scattered 
elements of social organisation holds sway over all men, but his power 
extends only to their bodies and finds no access to their souls. The lords 
of spiritual dominion, on tho other hand, have no authority save over pure 
consciences, as the practice of the saints in general and of all holy men 
illustrates. The ordinary class of professors of learning and the shallow 
sciolists of tho world influence solely the minds of the vulgar, and the 
effect of their instruction is to be found only in such waste ground. But 
as the monarch of our time has been appointed sovereign likewise over 
the invisible world, his sacred inspiration has wrought these extraordinary 
effects in me who am rude of speech, ignorant and helpless, and raised 
me from the deeps of ignorance to the heights of knowledge. 

With joyful omens blest, my strain 

Shall celebrate his glorious reign ; 

His praises shall my pen proclaim, 

And here enshrine bis royal name. 

My first care was to collect by the aid of heaven, all the transactions of Ins 
enduring reign, and I used exceptional and unprecedented diligence in order 
to record the chief events of my own time. In many of these occurrences 1 
bore a personal share, and I had a perfect knowledge of the under-cilrrents 
and secret intrigues of State, to say nothing of the ordinary drift of public 
53 
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affairs. And since the insiiiuations of rumour had prejudiced me and I was 
not sure of my own memory, I made various inquiries bf the principal officers 
of State and of the grandees and other well-informed dignitaries ; and not 
content with numerous oral statements, I asked permission to put them 
into writing, and for each event I took the written testimony of more than 
twenty intelligent and cautions persons. The flagrant contradictory state- 
ments of eye-witnesses had reached my ears and amazed me, and my 
difficulties increased. Here was date of an event not far distant — the actors 
in the scenes and transactions actually present— their directing spirit 
exalted on the throne of actual experience — and I with my eyes open obser- 
ving these manifold discrepancies. By the blessing of daily-increasing 
favour I determined to remedy this, and set my mind to work out a 
solution. The perplexity disentangled itself and my bewildered state of 
mind began to grow calm. By deep reflection and a careful scrutiny, 
taking up tl\e principasl points in which there was general agreement, my 
satisfaction increased, and whore the narrators differed from each other 
1 based my presentation of facts on a footing of discriminate investigation 
of exact and cautious statements, and this somewhat sot my mind at ease. 
Where an event had equal weight of testimony on both sides, or anything 
reached me opposed to my own view of the question, I submitted it to His 
Majesty and freed myself from responsibility. By the blessing of tbe rising 
fortunes of the State and the sublimity of the royal wisdom, together 
with the perfect sincerity of the inquirer and his wakeful destiny, I was 
completely successful and arrived at the summit of my wishes. 

When I had safely traversed these difficult defiles, a work of con- 
siderable magnitude was the result. But since at this formidable stage, 
111 the arrangement of these events no niimito regard, to details had taken 
place, and their chronological scqueuoo had not been satisfactorily adjusted, 
I commenced the methodizing of my materials anew, and began to re- 
write the whole, and I took infinite pains especially bestowing much atten- 
tion on the chronology of the Divine Era. And since I had the assistance 
of the highest scientific experts, this ta.sk also was with facility completed 
and a separate table was drawn out. When througli supernatural illumina- 
tion, the announcement of a new ba.sis of computaf ion entered the ear of intel- 
ligence, that old and tattered garment was cast aside and a rooe of honour 
newly woven of grace, was substituted, and by the power of the Being who 
created speech, this great work, with all the difficulties it presented, 
was brought to a conclusion, and numerous expressions of satisfaction were 
felicitously evoked. 

As this world of tribulation is not a homo for the wise of heart, the 
more so that friends who live for the happiness to come are covered by the 
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veil of concealment and on account of the ingratitude of the incapable, have 
withdrawn their hearts from participation in the false shows of its delusive 
scene, I looked upon each of my days as thou^i it were to bo my last, and 
employed myself only in the preparations for my final journey. In this sor- 
rowful condition I hastened along my road, and the labours on the fulfiment 
of which I had counted were not ordered according to ray desire. As by 
tho decree of destiny my life was still prolonged, for the fourth time 
I renewed the task and gave it all my solicitude. Although my first efforts 
were now directed to remove all superfluous repetitions, and give continuity 
to the easy flow of my exposition, I perceived tho incomplete arrangement 
of my fresh materials, and tho duo ordering of this was undertaken. And 
since I was new to the road and stricken with grief and friendless, an 
exceeding depression of spirit came upon me, in that, with all my toil and 
with such excessive care these many lapses had occurred and such frequent 
errors had appeared. What would be the result, ^and where would it all 
end ? I began a fifth revision and went over tho work from the beginning. 
Although all my acknowledged endeavours were directed to immortalize 
these events and to place their issues in duo order, yet as sagacious writers 
consider that verse is as the savour of salt to prose, I took much pains in tho 
introduction of a few stanzas which should be iu harmonious accord with the 
composition, and many a correction and emendation was made, independent- 
ly of any consideration of the cavils of numberless critics. The truth is 
that men close their eyes iu regard to their own faults and their own 
offspring. However much they may oppose the feeling, these defects are 
approved as merits. I who liave made it a practice to be critical of self 
and indulgent towards others, could employ no collyrium regarding this 
question, nor devise, any remedy for this defect of vision, but on tbit? 
fivo-fold I’evision a rumour of this new development spread abroad. Some 
of my acquaintances joined in supporting me ; others were as unanimous 
in an underhand depreciation. I formed a resolution, for the sixth time, 
to set my mind free of its waverings of suggestions, and to exorcise the 
most minute and fastidious criticism ; but the frequent calls upon me 
made by His Majesty left me no time. 

I was compelled therefore to present him with this fifth revision, and 
was rewarded with a perpetual satisfaction. 

What mine hath ever yielded gem so fair ? 

What tongue-born treasure can with this compare ? 

Beneath each letter is a world concealed, 

Each word’s expanse shows worlds on worlds revealed. 

Its every pearl bedecks tho earth and sky, 

And if ye see it not— be yours the penalty. 
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It is my hope that by ,tho blessings of a sincere intention and its own 
merits, the task which was set before niy grateful heart may be happily 
concluded, and my mind be disburdened in some measure from the distress 
of its many anxieties. Within the space of seven years, by the aid of a 
resolute will and a lofty purpose, a compendious survey covering a period 
from Adam down to the sacred person of the prince regnant, has been 
concluded, and from the birth of His Imperial Majesty to this day, which 
is the 42nd of the Divine Era,i and according to the lunar computation 1006, 
the occurrences of fifty-five years of that nursling of grace have been 
felicitously recorded, and my mind has been lightened in some degree of its 
stupendous burden. 

The princely heart that virtue dowers, 

For him gems bloom instead of flowers. 

And hill and dale his kingdom round 
Shall wiA their monarch’s praise resound. 

It is my expectation to write in four volumes* a record of the trans- 
actions of the royal house during one hundred and twenty years, which are 
four generations, that it may stand as a memorial for those who seek 
knowledge in justice, and with the Institutions of His Majesty as the 
concluding book, I purposed the completion of the Akbavnamah in these 
five volumes. By the aid of the Almighty three have been written, and 

many a secret of wisdom has been revealed and a treasure of timth weighed 
in the balance. 

I bear from wisdom’s inmost store 
The royal House this treasured loro, 

And pray its justice and its grace 
May ne’er my memory efface. 

And let this loyaljoffering bo 
Accepted of its Majesty. 

May God His favour grant benign, 

And His acceptance deign with thine. 

And raise its dignity on high 
With thy name’s glorious currency. 

That it from thee may win renown 
And link my fortunes with the throne. 


I The epoch of the Divine Era wae Fri- 
day, the 5th of Babii’ II. A.H. 963. (19th 
February 1656.) 


* See Vol. I. Preface. 
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If destiny in its wondrous workings gives me leisure and capricious 
fortune, opportunity, 'the remaining two books shall be satisfactorily ter- 
minated and form a history of deeds replete with attraction. If not, 
let others, guided by grace and a propitious fate, set down, year by year, the 
events of this enduring reign, with a lofty resolution and unremitting 
industry, in right understanding, with a noble purpose and in a spirit of 
freedom, rendering populous the habitations of Church and State and 
fertilizing the gardens of grace and nature with refreshing waters. Let 
them not forget this obscure wanderer in the desert of aberration and in 
their glad work acknowledge their obligations to me who first displayed the 
continuous succession of this senes, and suggested to them the manner of 
its record. But if this be not approved and they desire by recommencing 
on a new method or fashion of language of the day to compile the trans- 
actions of this never-fading dominion, 

Be it unto thy peoples* welfare, Lord,' 

Beneath the shadow of King Akbar’s sway. 

REaARDING SOME ACCOUNTS OF THE AUTHOR. 

The writer of this important work had it in his mind to draw up a 
memoir of his venerable ancestors and some particulars of strange inci- 
dents in his own life, and form of them a separate volume which should be 
a source of instruction to the intelligent who look afar ; but various occu- 
pations, especially the composition of this work, absorbed his attention to the 
exclusion of all else. At this juncture a secret inspiration prompted the 
thought that the world would not welcome the detailed journals of personal 
biography in an isolated form, and that it would be more opportune to 
append an account thereof to this work and to intersperse here and there 
some practical and didactic comments. Accepting this happy suggestion, 
I have thrown off this sketch and liberated my soul. 

Since to vaunt of lineage is to traffic from ompty-handedness with 
the bones of one’s ancestors and to bring the wares of ignorance to market, 
and is to be foolishly vain of the merits of others while blind to one’s 
own defects, I was unwilling to touch the subject or indulge in such idle 
vapouring. In this demon-haunted wilderness, to be linked by any chain 
deters advance and the irrigation of the genealogy of the outer world is of 
no profit to the interior spirit. 

Bo not, as fools, alone thy father’s son ; 

Forget thy sire ; choose merit for thine own. 

What though should fire beget a scion as bright. 

Smoke can bo ne’er the progeny of light. 
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In ordinary parlance genealogy signifies seed, mce, tribe and the 
like, and the term embraces the distinctions of high and low. Any rational 
man recognises that the one reverts to the other, inasmuch as among inter- 
mediaries in the line of descent some one individual has become distin- 
guished for material wealth or spiritual eminence, and thus become cele- 
brated by name or title or profession or place of birth ; whereas the 
vulgar who, though accounting mankind to be the sons of Adam their primi- 
tive father, yet by attending to romantic fictions accept only these assump- 
tions, are evidently ' led astray in this matter by the remoteness of the 
line and do not realize the actuality of that patriarch. Why then should 
any upright and discerning man bo deluded by those fables and trusting 
to them, withdraw from the pursuit of truth ? AVhat availed the son of 
Noah his father’s communion with the Almighty, and how did the idolatry 
of his race injure Abraham the friend of God ? 

J^mi ! serve God through love, nor lineage heed, 

For such road knows no son of this or that. 

Nevertheless through the decrees of fate I am linked to worldlings and 
associated with those who give priority to birth above worth. Thus 1 am 
compelled to aludo to it, and to furnish a table for such as them. 

The count of honourable ancestry is a long history. How may I retail 
their holy lives for the unworthy inquisitiveness of the moment ? 
Some wore the garb of saints, some were immersed in secular studios, some 
were clothed in authority,* some engaged in commerce and othei’s led 
lives of solitude and retirement. For a long period the land of Yemen was 
the home of these high born and virtuous men. Shaykh Musa,^ ray 
fifth ancestor, in his early manhood, withdrew from association with liis 
fellows. Abandoning his homo he set out on travel, and accompanied only 
by his knowledge and his deeds he traversed the habitable globe with a 
step that profited by what he saw. In the ninth century by the decrees 
of heaven, he settled in quiet retirement at R61, a pleasant village of 
Sewistan, and married into a family of God-fearing and pious people. 
Although he had come from the desert to a civilized town, ho did not ex- 
change his retired habits for the occupations of the world. Ever contem- 
plative on his prayer-carpet of introspection, he wrestled in prayer with 
himsel^ and spent his precious days in the ordering of the wayward spirit, 

1 The punotnation is faulty, and the mer word coupled with has no 

■top after should be omitted. meaning. 

• . X 1. « v 1. T .V.* w * Of. Vol. I. Biography of Ahul Faal. 

* The teat has whioh I think ^ tr j 

must be an error for Cyl*!. The for- 
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His virtuous sons and grand children following his example lived happily, 
and were instructed in*the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of philosophy. In 
the beginning of the tenth century Shaykh Khixr set out impelled with the 
desire of visiting the saints of India and of seeing Hijaz and the people 
of his own tribe. Accompanied by a few of his relatives and friends he 
came to India. At the city of Nagor, Mir Sayyid Yahya Bokhari of I/ch, 
who was successor to Makhdum-i- Jahaniyan ^ and had a large portion of 
the spirit of sanctity, Shaykh Abdur Razzak Kadiri of Baghdad (who 
was one of the distinguished descendants of that paragon among eminent 
saints, Sayyid Kadir Jili,* and Shaykh Yusuf Sindl who had 

traversed the fields of secular and mystic lore and had acquired many 
perfections of the religious life, were engaged in the instruction and 
guidance of the people, and multitudes were profiting by their direction. In 
his zeal and affection for these eminent teachers and under the attractive 
influence of the soil of this ancient country, that waif dering exile there took 
up his abode. 

In the year A. H. 911 (A. D. 150.5), Shaykh Mubarak (my father) 
came forth from the realm of conception into visible personality and was 
clothed in the mantle of existence. Through a miraculous efficacy of 
will, at the age of four he displayed the light of his intelligence and a 
daily-increasing illumination shone from his auspicious countenance. 
When nine years old ho was already considerably well-informed, and at 
fourteen had run through the usual course of the studies and had by heart 
* the text-books of every science. Although the grace of God guided the 
caravan of his wakeful fortune and he had received alms from the street 
of many a learned mystic, he principally attended Shaykh Atan through, 
whose instruction he increased his interior thirst. This Shaykh was of Turk- 
ish extraction and lived to the age of one hundred and twenty. In the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi he had taken up his residence in that city and had 
attained to an eminent degree of knowledge under Shaykh Salar of Nagor 
who had studied in Tran and Tdran, 

Briefly to resume, Shaykh Khizr returned to Sind, his whole object 
being to bring some of his relations back with him to this country. He 
died on his journey. Meanwhile a severe famine had befallen Nago?*, and 
an epidemic plague added to the disaster. Except his mother, all other 
members of his family perished. A resolution to travel had always been 
uppermost in the enlightened mind of my venerable father, and the desire 
of seeing the eminent doctors of every land and of soliciting their godly 
assistance was vehement within him ; but that queen of virtue, his lady 


1 Soo pages 372-4. 


I 8 See page 357. 
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mother, suffered liim not, and no thought of disobeying her entered His 
righteous mind. In this hesitancy of spirit, he * came under Shaykh 
^'ayyazi of Bokhara — may Qod sanctify his soul : — and his agitation of mind 
increased. In his early days of study the peerless eyes of that discerning 
sage had fallen upon a certain servant of God with whom it Was his daily 
loHune to receive interior enlightenment and (guidance to) eternal salvation. 
He solicited his direction in the choice of a settled course of life. He re- 
ceived the following answer: “About this time a certain person will 
become an acknowledged master of instruction and will be established as a 
guide to those who seek knowledge ; his name is U’baydu’llah and his 
distinguishing epithet KhioSjah-i-Ahrdr^^ (master of the free of spirit): 
attend his lectures and follow the course he points out.” The Khwajah 
at that time was footsore fi'om his long investigations and assiduously 
sought the great theriac of truth. In due time he attained this eminent 
rank and Fayyazi learnUfrorn him how to seek God. His seclusion was direct- 
ed to be in absolute obscurity and his (spiritual) office was determined with*, 
out formal delegation. Wherever the Khwajah in his allusions refers to ‘‘ the 
dervish,” he means this wonder of the world (Fayyazi).* For forty years 
he resided in Turkietan, and in deserts and mountains enjoyed the ecstasy 
of solitude. He had attained the ago of one hundred and twenty years 
and the fire of his soul was burning with undiminished intensity. One 
night my father, in the city of iny birth, was discussing the subject of 
religion with some godly and pious persons and many edifying matters 
had been brought forward, when suddenly the sound of a sigli was heard 
and a flash of heavenly light shone. However much they attempted to 
^account for this, they could find nothing. The next day after much inves- 
tigation and a diligent search, it was discovered that this mystic personage 
was in retirement in a potter’s house. My father now for a space 
reposed in the light of his direction and his own distracted mind ceased to 
wander. For four months consecutively he enjoyed this happiness and 
was daily tested by the alchemy of bis glance. Within a short period, 
the time of the Shaykh’s departure to heaven drew nigh, and with his mind 
filled with divine truths, he gave forth his counsels of guidance for those 
who were seeking revelation, and in ecstasy of spirit and with a serene 
mind he passed away. 

/ bout this time that pattern of pure womanhood who had given my 
father his earliest instruction, departed this fleeting life. The affair of 

1 Seo Vol. I. fiiog, p. ii. it is with great difficulty I have been 

* Tills passage is so obscure from the able to disentangle and determine what 
coiifusiuii and omission of pronouns that 1 conceive is its sense. 
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Maldeo,^ caused an interregnum ; my venerable father withdrew towards the 
seacoast with a view to greater seclusion. His solo purpose was to travel 
over the country and to derive some profit from intercourse with various 
classes of men. At Ahmadabad he fell in with distinguished doctors and 
further improved his knowledge, and received a high diploma for 
every important branch of learning. He acquired a various acquain- 
tance with the doctrines of Malik, of Shafi^i, of Abu Hanifah, of Hanbal, and 
of the Imamiyah* school, both in the principles of law and the law itself, 
and by strenuous application acquired the dignity of a mujtahid. Although 
traditionally from his ancestors he belonged to the theological school of 
Abu Hanifah yet he had always adorned his conduct with discretion, and 
avoiding a servile following of opinion, submitted only to demonstration and 
took upon himself the things which the flesh resisted. Thus by his greatness 
of soul and fortunate destiny he])assed from the knowledge of the visible to 
the understanding of the invisible, and the pleasure ‘ground of the material 
world led the way to the kingdom of truth. He had read treatises on 
Sufism and transcendental theology, and had perused many works on con- 
templation and worship, especially the verities of Sliaykh-b-Arabi,of Shaykh- 
b-Faridh and of Shaykh Sadru’ddin of Iconium. Many doctors of physics 
and ontology honoured him with their countenance, and many successes at- 
tended him and uncommon precepts of direction added to his fame. Among 
the chief divine graces vouchsafed to him was that he became a dis- 
ciple of the Khatib Abu’ I Fazl Kazarun.^ This personage from his appre- 
ciation of merit and knowledge of men, adopted him as a son and de- 
ligontly instructed him in various knowledge, and made him commit to 
memory the subtleties of the Shifa,^ the Isliarat, the Tazkirah and Ptolemy’s 


1 See Biog. Vol. I. ii. Blochmann re- 
fers to this as “ the Maldeo disturban- 
ces ’* without farther corninont. I thiuk 
he misapprehends the sense. Abnl 
Fazl must refer to the affair subsequent 
to the final defeat of linmdyun by Sher 
Shdh, near Kananj, in A. H. 947 (A. D. 
1640), Hnmnyun fled to Sind, and failing 
in his attempts there marched by way 
of Jesalm^r to Nagor and Ajm6r then 
ruled by Maldeo the most powerful of 
Hindu Rajahs. This prince determin- 
ed to seize him and make him over to 
Sh4r ShAh. Warned in time HumAyun 
fled at midnight to Amarkot. The horrors 
of that flight are described by Ferishta 

54 


and copied by Blphinstone. At Amar- 
kot in 1642, Akbar was born. Sher 
Skah became now ruler of India till his 
death in 1 545. 

* i e.f Shiah. 

8 Kazaruu is in Persia, between the 
seacoast and Shiraz, called, according 
to YAkflt, the Persian Damietta, from 
its manufacture of linen cloths. From 
Damietta, as is well-known, the stuff 
called dimity, takes its name. 

♦ The Shifd and Ishdrah are two works 

of Husayn-b-Abda’llah ; the former on 
logic according to HAji Khalifah, but 
Ibn i Khallakan states its* subject to be 
philosophy a term wide enough 
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Almagest. Thus the garden of learning was refreshed with irrigation 
and the penetration of his vision was farther inoreaseA. That learned man 
at the instance of the princes of Q-ujarat, had come from Shiraz to the 
country, and the groves of wisdom received a renewal of bloom. He had 
acquired learning under divers theologians of the time, but in the great 
branch of mystical contemplation he was the disciple of MaulanS Jala- 
lu’ddin Dawwani.^ That learned doctor had first received the leading 
principles of science from his own father, and subsequently, in Shirdz had 
attended as a pupil the lectures of Maulana Muhyi’ddin Ashhhdr, or 
the Weeper, and Khwdjah Tlasan Shah Bakktil, these two theologians 
being among the principal pupils of Sayyid Sharif Jiirjani. He for a 
time also frequented the school of Maulana Humamu’ddin Gulbari who 
was proficient in drawing horoscopes and there lit the lamp of erudition, 
and through good fortune thus acquired a wonderful extent of know- 
ledge. Ho had also mhde a thorough study of philosophical works tho 
principles of which ho explained with much elegance, as his treatises 
on that subject evidence and commendably illustrate. In the same city 
of grace, my venerable father had tho good fortune to attend upon Shaykh 
U’mar of Tattab, who was one of tho greatest saints of the time, and that 
night-illumining jewel possessing the power of an exquisite discern- 
ment, inspired him transcendon tally with elevation of soul and sublime 
knowledge. Ho also fell in with many doctors of the Shattari, Tayfdri, 
Ohishti and Suhrawardi orders, and profited hy their instruction. In the 
city likewise, he made the acquaintance of Shaykh Yusuf, who was one of 
the most ecstatic and inspired of mystics, and through him was filled with 
new wisdom. He was ever absorbed in the ocean of the divino presence, 
and omitted no minute particular of ceremonial worship. From the holy 
influence by which he was surrounded, his desire was to erase altogether 
from the expanse of his mind the impressions of knowledge, and with- 


in application among Orientals to in- 
clnde medicine, and ma> signify science 
in general. The Ishdrat Via i’hn 'il Man- 
tih (indiciam ad scientiam logicoo}, is 
on the same subject and by the same 
author commonly known as Ibn Sina 
or Avicenna, who died in 1036. Na^ir- 
n*ddm Tdsi’s Commentary on it is still 
extant. Avicenna’s great work tho 
* Canon of Medicine,’ is woll-known, 
and he is tho reputed author of the 
division of substances from their che- 


mical relations into salts and earth, 
inflammables and metals, which, accord- 
ing to Murray’s Chemist, has been tho 
basis of chemical classification to tho 
present time. There are many works 
nndor the title of Tazkirah. Tho re- 
ference is probably to the great work 
of the grammarian Abu jjLli Ilasan-b- 
Ahmad al-Farisi, who died in A. H. 989 
or 1681 A. D. 

1 Dawwan is a district in Persia cele- 
brated for its excellent wine. TdkAt, 
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drawing entirely from the conventional obligations of interoourse, to become 
absorbed in the contemplation of the divine perfections. Bat that reader of 
the secrets of the heart’s recesses discovering his intention dissuaded him 
therefrom, and he courteously communicated to him that a ship was about 
to sail, and that he should visit Agra, and if his difficulties were not there 
overcome, ho should proceed to Iran and Tiiran, and wherever the spirit 
led him or a call directed him, thither should ho go and occupy himself 
with secular teaching. 

Conformably to this direction in the first of the (Persian) month of 
the Urdibihisht ( April), in the Jalali year^ 465, corresponding to Saturday, 
the 6fch of Muharram 950 A. H. (A. D. 10th April 1543), lie happily 
alighted in that prosperous scat of empire which may God guard from all 
adversity ! In that delightful residence ho happened to become acquainted 
with Shaykh Alau’ddin Majzub or the ecstatic, who could road the tablets 
of the heart and the secrets of the tomb. This saint, in one of his returns to 
consciousness from an ecstatic trance, informed him that it was God’s will 
that he should remain in that city and abandon farther wanderings, and he 
announced to him good tidings and comforted his roving spirit. He took up 
his residence on the banks of the Jumna, in the vicinity of Mir Rafii’u’ddin 
Safawi of Fj * He hero married into a Kuraysh family distinguished 
for wisdom and virtue, and lived on terms of intimacy with its head, the 
chief of the quarter; and this upright personage, looking upon the arrival 
of' that nursling of wisdom as a rare distinction, received him with 
warmth of affection and cordiality. Since he was a man of much wealth, 
he wished my father to share his mode of life ; but by the guidance of for- 
tune and grace, he did not consent, and preferring the threshold of relianqe 
and an independent mind, he pursued a life of interior recollection combined 
with worldly pursuits. The Mir was one of the Hasani and Husayni 
Sayyids. Some account of his ancestors is given in the works of Shaykh 


1 See Vol. II. pp. 28-29. 

> Blochmann has “ In ju (Shiraz),*' bufc 
ydVufc gives no such name. The text 
has distinctly and Yakut locates Ij 

damma being the Arabic 

nominative case-ending is not pronounced 
in Persian) at the extremity of Persia 
district of 

Darabjird, and states that the Persians 
pronounce it “ Eek.” He does not define 


the limits of tho district or its position. 
One Darabjird ho places in the district 
of Istakhr adjacent therefore to Shiraz, 
another in Nishapur wliicli is more com- 
formablo to the stated remoteness of Tj, 
bnt Abnl Fazl intends tho former, as he 
shows lower down. The present ruins 
of Darabjird formed tho ancient citadel 
of Pasargadao which contained the tomb 
of Cyrus. 
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SakhAwi. Although thoir birthplace was originally the village of Tj of 
Shiraz, yet for a long time past they preferred to live at Hij^z, and some 
members of the family have been continually settled in both places where 
they have been the givers and recipients of benefit. Although he had studied 
philosophy and theology under the direction of his own parents, he never- 
theless, as a pupil of Maulana Jalalu‘ddin Dawwani, reached a higher dis- 
tinction therein. In Arabia he studied the various branches of traditional 
lore under Shaykh Sakhawi of Cairo in Egypt, who was a disciple of 
Shaykb Ibn-i-Hajr al-Askalani,^ and when he died in A. H. 954 (A. D. 
16471, my father retired to his own seclusion. He continued bis efforts 
in the regeneration of his soul while attending to the perfect propriety 
of his exterior conduct, and was assiduous in his worship of God. He’ 
employed himself in teaching various sciences and made the expounding 
of the opinions of the ancients an occasion for withholding his own, and 
gave no tongue — that fatal member — to the expression of desire. Some few 
prudent and virtuous persons of whose sincerity he was assured, he 
admitted to his society and appreciated their merits, but from the rest 
he hold himself excused and avoided associatioji with thorn. In a short 
time his house became the resort of the learned where high and low were 
honourably received. Among gatherings of friends, there were also con- 
claves of the envious, but these did not depress him, nor those elate. 
Sher Klian, Salfin Khdn and other grandees proposed for him a stipend 
from the State revenues and to settle on him a suitable freehold, but as 
he possessed a high spirit and lofty views he declined and thus raised his 
own reputation. 

^ As he was gifted with an innate aptitude for the direction of men, and 
held a divine commission for the enunciation of truth, while at the same 
time he had the concurrence of the saints of his time and the affection of 
his well-wishers daily increased, he undertook the guidance of tliose who 
frequented his lectures and sought enlightenment, and he denounced all evil 
habits. Self-interested worldlings took offence and entertained unseemly 
intentions. As he had no desire to oppose any hostile discussion and 
allowed no thought of acrimony or servility to enter his mind, he did 
not the less continue to speak the truth boldly and to reprove evil doers, 
and did not attempt to win over quarrelsome seceders. And this occa- 
sioned that the Almighty miraculously blessed him with ^pue friends 
and spiritually-minded sons. Although he employed his hours in teaching 


L Shihabii’ddin Abu’l Fazl Al^mad-b- 
AU-b Hajr al Askalanf, the well-known 
anther of the I^abah fi tamyiz 


bah (recta institntio de distinotione 
inter sooios prophetee). He died in 
A. H.852 (A. D. 1448). 
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philosophy, during the time of the Afghans ^ he lectured little on theo- 
logy. When the. lofty 'crescent-bearing standards of Humaydn shed a new 
splendour over Hindustan, some students from Tran and Turan attended 
the school of that knower of the mysteries of the spirit and of the world, 
and his lectures grew in repute, and the field of the thirsty in the drought- 
year of discernment overflowed with water, while timid travellers encamped 
in the pleasure-ground of repose. Affairs had now scarcely got into train 
when the evil-eye fell on them, and Hemfi* now rose in the ascendant. 
The well-disposed withdrew into obscurity and retired in disappointment. 
My venerable father with a stout heart, continued firm in his own seclusion, 
and by the favour of God, Hemii sent messengers with expressions of 
apology, and through the interposition of a man of my father’s excellent 
cViaracter many were released from the oppression of anxiety and entered 
the meads of joy. 

In the beginning of the year of the accession cf His Majesty to the 
Imperial throne, as though wild rue® were set on fire upon the State with 
the view of arresting the evil-eye, a great famine occurred, which raised 
the dust of dispersion. The capital was devastated and nothing remained 
but a few houses. In addition to this and other immeasurable disasters, a 
plague became epidemical. This calamity and destruction of life extended 


1 Sher Khaa was the son of Ibrahim 
Khdn, a native of Afghanistan who 
claimed descent from the Ghorian dy- 
nasty. 

* Hemu was a shop-keeper whom 
Salim Shah had made Superintendent 
of the markets, and who was raised by 
Muhammad Shah Aadili to the highest 
honours and entrusted with the wliole 
administration. He certainly proved his 
great capacity, for he suppressed the 
revolt of Sikandar Sur in the Punjab, 
crashed Malpamrnad Sur in Bengali 
captured Agra from the Mnghal troops, 
and^ defeated Akbar’s general Tardi 
Beg at Delhi. He was, however, eventu- 
ally beaten at Panipat by Bay ram Khan» 
on the 6th November 1566, after a des- 
perate battle in which he fought with 
the greatest bravery. He had been shot 
in the eye by an arrow in his howdah, 
and though in great agony, he drew the 
arrow with the eye-ball out of its aooket 


and wrapt it in his handkerchief, and 
continued the fight to encourage his 
troops. Ho was taken prisoner and 
carried before Akbar. Bayram recom- 
mended the king to slay him with his 
own hand and fulfil a moritorions act.* 
Akbar lightly touched him with his sabre 
and became entitled to the honours of 
a Gha/.i — a slayer of iufidols. The deed 
itself he suffered Bayram to execute, who 
decapitated Hemu at a single blow. Sala- 
din, a true Ghdzi, would have spared so 
gallant a foe. 

8 It is popularly supposed that a fumi- 
gation with wild rue and its seeds 
which arc set alight, arrest the malig- 
nant effects of the evil-eye. The term 
used is “the eye of perfection.” The 
praise of any object in the possession 
of an Oriental is regarded as ominous by 
him and as bringing a nemesis with it, 
for all perfect things decline after reach- 
ing their zenith. 
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throughout most of the cities of Hindustan. Still that enlightened sage 
remained in his seclusion and the dust of tepidity settled not in the 
serene chamber of his mind. The writer of this work was then five years 
old,i and the luminary of discernment so blazed before the arch of his 
vision that its expression cannot enter the mould of language, nor, if 
expressed, would it find access to tue narrow hearing of mankind. He 
has a perfect recollection of this event, and the evidence of eye-witnesses 
confirms his testimony. The distress of the times ruined many families and 
multitudes died. In that habitation* about 70 people, in all, male and female, 
high and low, may have survived. Contemporaries marvelled at the easy 
circumstances and general cheerfulness of the dervishes and attributed 
it to magic and incantation. Sometimes a ser of grain would be obtained, 
which was set to boil in earthenware vessels, and the warm water distri- 
buted amongst these people. Most strange of all was that there occurred 
no difficulty of provision in my father’s house, and except the worship of 
God no other thought disturbed his mind, and save an examination of his 
own conscience and a perusal of the travels of the spirit no other occupation 
employed him, until the mercy of God was vouchsafed unto all and a 
universal affluence lit the countenance of joy. The royal standards shone 
again with splendour and by a daily increasing justice filled the world with 
a new radiance. The palace of wisdom grew in amplitude and the wares 
of knowledge rose to a high price. Science in its many branches and 
learning of every kind were now diffused. New elucidations, high and lofty 
views and important discoveries were published abroad and all classes of 
men received countless benefits from the treasury of intellect. The quiet 
retirement of that discerning nature became the resort of the learned of 
the universe, and the highest topics were matters of discussion. But the 
envy that had been chilled now warmed to life, and the malevolence of 
the wicked increased. My father steadily followed his own course dis- 


I Ho was born at Agra on the 6th 
Huharram 958 (14 Janu&jy 1551). 

^ I presume this means the quarter 
in which his family resided. There is no 
mention of ihoso distresses in Ferishta. 
Abnl Fazl makes a brief allusion to 
it in the^Akbarnamnh. Ho says that 
there was great scarcity ’throughout 
Hindustan, and especially in Delhi where 
the famine was extreme, and although 
money might be obtained, food-grain 
was not to be had ; men were driven 


to food on hnman flesh, and parties were 
formed to carry off any solitary person 
in order to eat him. Text, Vol. II. 35. 
Similar stories are told of the great 
famine in Egypt in A. H. 596 (A. D. 
1199) in the Caliphate of Nasirli din 
illah. See Suyuti’s History of the Caliphs* 
Trunsl. Jarrett, p. 480. In Abd’ulLatif’s 
History of Egypt, the fact is recorded 
of parties of men capturing solitary in * 
dividuals to kill and eat them* 
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regarding the fashion of the times and sitting at the gate of independence 
pursued not the road dJ prescribed conventionality. Men of little influence 
and envious, 'losing patience followed the path of detraction. Most of them 
accused him of attachment to the Mahdawi doctrines,^ and uttered the most 
absurd fictions. They stirred up tho simple and ignorant, and did their 
best to produce keen annoyance by their evil intrigues. The chief instru- 
ment in their hands was the affair of Shaykh Alai. 

There is a sect in India who regard Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pfir as the predicted Mahdi and go to extreme lengths in this assertion, and 
forgetting the other demonstrations* of this mission besides doctrine, works, 
and blameless moral conduct, adopt this movement. In tho reign of 
Salim Khan, a youth called Shaykh Alai, irreproachable in his character 
and conduct, fell into this whirlpool, and came into that auspicious city 
(of Agra),^ originally for the purpose of seeing my venerable father with a 
view to a life of seclusion and retirement. Certain seditious men who sought 
but a pretext, were loud in their frivolous accusations and gave occasion to 
scandal. The learned of the day who are ignorant pretenders and sell 
poisonous herbs under show of antidotes, rose up in malice against him and 
conspired to put him to death, and even obtained judicial decrees. My 
father did not concur with them and found neither reason nor tradition 
on their side. They sought to bring the dispute before the Emperor of 
Hindustan, and strove for their own undoing. The king assembled 
a council of the learned of the time, and great efforts were made to obtain 
a legal sentence. My venerable father was also summoned to attend. 
When his opinion was asked, he gave it against tho crafty pretenders who 
sought but their own advancement. From that day, they maliciously 


1 See Vol. I. Biog. iii, iv. ff. for tho 
Mahdawi movement and tho history of 
Shaykh Alai. 

* Amongst these are that ho mast be of 
the tribe of the Knraysh and of tho 
family of Fatima. His countenance will 
bo open and his nose aquiline, and ho 
will fill tho earth with equity and justice 
as it has been filled with tyranny and 
oppression. A rival, also of tho ]^uraysh» 
will be raised up to oppose him, who 
will levy war against him and obtain 
aid of his uncles of the tribe of Kalb. 
During the reigu of the Mahdi, heareu 
and earth will be pleased with him and 
there shall be abundant rains, and tho 


earth will give forth her fruits and men’s 
lives will pass pleasantly, and he will 
continue on the earth seven, eight or 
nine years, and dying, will be prayed 
over by tho Muslims. Other tokens have 
been predicted, such as the black ensigns 
coming from tho direction of Khorasan ; 
but these were additions made in tho in- 
terest of the Abbasidcs and for the glory 
of that house. Soo also Blochmann’s 
extract from the Hauzat u’l Aimmah. 
Vol I. Biog. iii. 

3 He first promulgated his own pretea ' 
sions to tho office of Mahdi at Billuah 
S. W. of Agra. Bloohmunn, ibid v. 
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imputed to him an attachment to that cause, and on so trifling a point as to 
whether the mission of the Mahdi is a tradition of authority or otherwise,^ 
out of sheer malignity, they proceeded to such lengths that he% was ruined. 
Some evil-minded men reviled him for the Shiah tendencies which they 
presumed he held, not understanding that knowledge is one thing and 
profession is another. 

At this very time they also made a suspect of one of the Sayyids of I*rak* 
who was among the choicest souls of the age, whose character and conduct 
were alike virtuous and his precepts harmonized with his actions ; but by the 
royal favour their arm was shortened from reaching him. One day in the 
royal presence, they represented that no religious authority should be 
accorded to the Mir, and that since his views were repudiated, it would bo 
inconsistent to recognize his leadership in religious functions. They adduced 
some cases in point from ancient Hanafi treatises in support of their conten- 
tion that the teaching of Frak dignitaries (ashrdf)^ ought not to be accepted. 
The prospects of the Mir were gloomy. As he was on terms of fraternal 
religious intimacy with my father, he laid the whole truth before him, 
and my father comforted him with judicious counsel and encouraged him to 
confront more boldly the suggestions of the wicked, and in refutation of 
the traditionary authority that had been cited against him, he stated that 
they had not understood its drift. What had been brought forward from 
the Hanafi works referred not to Persian but to Arabian I’lak, and many 
passages he quoted in confirmation thereof ; and further that they had not 
distinguished between dignitaries kut’ {ashraf i ashrdf) and the nobles 

(ashrdf), for the degrees of royal rewards and punishments are assigned 
distributively to four classes. The first is the pre eminent (ashraf i ashdf)^ 
such as doctors, divines, Sayyids, and holy men. The second is termed 
ashraf f the noble, that is the officials and land proprietors and the like. The 
third is styled awsdf, or the intermediate, which is understood as comprising 
the industrial and commercial professions- The fourth comprises the infe- 
rior orders who do not rise to the preceding degree, such as the mob and the 
low rabble. Each of these orders is subject to a separate code of sanctions 
regulating the acknowledgment of houonrablo service and the penalties of 
misconduct. And, indeed, if every evil-doer was to receive the same puriish- 


t I accept the variant reading in the 
note. By is signified traditions 

related only on one anthority, in contra- 
distinction traditions sup- 

ported by several contemporary and 
concurrent narrators. 


* This was probably Miyan Abda’llahi 
a Niydzi Afghdn and a disciple of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpfir* See 
Vol. I. Biog. V, 
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ment, this would be a deviation from justice. The Mir was emboldened 
by this assurance arid much rejoiced, and in order to clear himself and 
expose the ignorance of his traduccrs, ho silbmitted the opinion of the 
Shaykh for the royal consideration. Those wicked men with their evil 
machinations were confounded. When they discovered the source of their 
confusion, they were inflamed with jealousy. Similar instances of assist- 
ance such as this were divulged and contributed to tlie turbulence of the 
ignorant. Praise be to God that all men agreed in this, that there is no 
creed that may not in some one particular be in error, nor yet any such * 
that is entirely false, and therefore, that if any one, according to his con- 
viction, speaks favourably regarding a doctrine which seems at variance 
with his own faith, his motives should not bo misunderstood, nor should 
peo])lc rise to decry him. After a long controversy, this point was 
abandoned and they reverted to the accusation of his Shiali tendencies ; 
but by the protection of God the detractor was (K)vered with shame, his 
infamy exposed and ho was overwhelmed with confusion : nevertheless, 
in his recusancy and blindness he took no admonition and continued to seek 
his occasion, confirmed in his malice, until the wondrous ways of destiny 
and the caprice of fortune were manifested, and a vast dispersion came as 
an exemplary warning. 

In the fourteenth year of His Majesty’s reign, corresponding to A. H. 977 
(A. D. 1569-70), my father came forth from his retirement, and great troubles 
presented themselves, of which I shall briefly make mention as a hortatoiy 
instruction. Although the hornet’s-nest. of envy was still in commotion, 
and the viper’s hole alive with the brood, the night-lamp of friendship 
dim and even the good intent on molestation had closed the door of 
estrangement, as has been already alluded to, at this time I say, when 
learning was regarded with honour and the distinguished of the day 
wore his disciples and the numbers at his lectures were in full attendance 
and my father, according to his custom, denounced all evil habits and exhorted 
Ills friends and well-wishers to avoid them, the learned doctors and divines 
of the time who regarded his beautiful soul as a mirror to their own 
defects, maliciously conspired to restore their posifion. Labouring under tlio 
convulsions of their tortuous purposes, they represented to themselves that if 
they could but adduce some particular instance to convince His Majesty who 
loved justice, it would signally i*e-establish their former titles to esteem and 
result in a condition disastrous (to my father). Oppressed by grief and 
vexation, they continued their intrigues and boldly advaned in a course 
of detraction and by their sophistries and crafty insinuations they led 
astray many of the courtiers with their show of affected i egrets. Some 
amongst the evil-disposed they roused by an appeal to their bigotry. 

55 
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Although for a considerable period this unseemly conduct had continu- 
ed, yet by the aid of virtuous and truthful individuals, the conspiracies 
of the vvicked had always^ been defeated. At this juncture, however, 
this honest and trusty band were remote, and the chief of these intriguers 
at court set himself to gratify his malice. These shameless wretches 
and unclean spirits of evil found their opportunity. My venerable father 
had gone to the honso of a servant of God and I liad the happiness of 
accompanying him. That overweening braggart with his affected haughti- 
ness^ was also present at tlie visit and began his crafty discourse. The 
conceit of learning and exuberant youth possessed me. I had never before 
set foot outside of college to be pre.sent at any public functions, but his vain 
woi’ds di'o've me to opc3ii my lip.s and I spoke .so much to the point that he 
was ashamed and the spectators were amazed. From that day, he 
vowed to avenge his being convicted of ignorance, and emboldened those 
who had lost heart. 'My venerable father was unconscious of their 
designs and I in my pride of knowledge, gave no heed. At first those 
worldlings without religion, like crafty schemers, convened assemblies 
ostensibly in the interests of truth and religion, and by persecuting 
assaults on those who sought but quiet, many were hunted to death. 
Whenever a monarch, well meaning and with every good intention, leaves 
the direction of religion, education and justice entirely to a body who are 
outwardly respectable, and him.soif assunio.s in their regard the mantle 
of incl iff ere lice, the influence of the truthful and righteous wanes and the 
crooked -moving whitc-anis of learning and the coiirtitrs unite in intrigue 
against these few and bigotry has full sway. And it comes to pass 
that families arc subverted and reputations totally ruined. At such a time 
when these wretches had gained credit for virtue, like a bride that is 
falsely passed off fora virgin and proves a harlot, and when graceless world- 
lings were triumphant, and the sordid and blind of heart were united in 
purpose, sympathetic fi-icnds remote, the honest of speech secluded, and 
the gatherings of contention of the profane frequent, these conspira- 
cies were hatched aiul compacts of persecution made. One of the double- 
faced and fickle, a fallen angel of malevolent cunning who had insidiously 
crept into the lecture-rooms of my venerable father under a show of 
sincerity and wa.s in collusion and uudorstanding with that body, was 
found and despatched at mid-night inspired with impious deceits and 


• This most refer to Makhdnm uU 
Mnlk, whoso bold opposition to Akbar’s 
^■olit^^ions pretensions caused his dis- 
missal from court, his banishment from 


the kingdom and finally his removal by 
poison at tlio instigation of Akbar, if 
the Sunnis are to be believed. Bee the 
notice of his life in V ol. I. Biog. vii. 
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spells to infatuate. That clover imposter at dead of night with a tremb- 
ling heart and tearfhl eyes, a pallid colour and dejected countenance, 
hastened to any elder brother’s chamber and*his evil spells disturbed that 
simple soul and seduced one ignorant of guile and deceit. The purport 
of his information was this; “The principal men of the day have been 
for a long time hostile, and the faithless and ungrateful without shame. 
They have now found this opportunity and mean jicrsecutioii. Many of 
these turbaned divines are witnesses and having appointed a prosecutor, have 
incited him to procure an investigation on eolonrablo pretexts into their 
slanders. Every one knows the influence these men have at court and 
how many eminent men for their owji aggra.ndizement they have had put 
out of their way, and what Iiigli-handed persecutions they have enforced. 
1 have a friend in tboii* secret counsels. Evem now at midnight he in- 
formed me of this, and I have in trepidation come to you lest when day 
breaks it may be too late to mend matters. Now %ny advice is that they 
should convey the Sluiykli to sorn • concealment without any one’s know- 
ledge and let him for a few' (hiys live retired until his friends can 
assemble and he ean represent, his ease fully to His Majcsty^” That 
good soul * took alarm and with much agitation went to the Shaykh’s 
chamber and informed him of the case. He aTiswered : “ Though my 
enemies may be powerful, the Almighty is vigilant and a just monarch 
now rules the ^vorld. If a handful of godle-ss unprincipled men are 
uririghte()n.sly tilled with envy, tlio obligation of pledges is still bimling 
and the door of investigation is not closed. Moreover, if the decrees of 
God for my injury have uot been issued, though all arc united against 
me they eau avail nothing and can do no evil nor inflict harm upon ine^; 
but if the will of the Creator be this, I will cheerfully and gladly 
give niy life and withdraw from the possession of this fleeting existence.” 
As my brother Avas scarce master of himself aiid afflicted with grief, 
mistaking truth for self-deception as ho had mistaken a false pretext for 
condolence he drew his dagger and said, “ Practical business is one thing and 
religious mysticism is another; if you do not go I will at once kill myself; 
for the rest, look 3^011 to it. I shall nut await here tlie day of ruin.” The 
p.ateriial bond and fatherly affection induced compliance with Jiis wish. 
At the command of that serene sage I was also awmko. 

Under compulsion, then, in the darkness of that night, three persons 
set out, having no appointed guide and unequal to the fatigues of travel 
My venerable sire, reflecting on the accidents of fortune, maintained silence, 
while between myself and my brother than whom one more inexpert at 


i This is of course Fuy/.i, Ina elder brother. 
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the time in political dealings or worldly business one could not imagine, 
a conversation continued and we spoke of our place <?f retreat. Whomso- 
ever ho mentioned I objected to and whom I named he disapproved. 

With outstretched arm against me (uimes the foe ; 

No tj-usty friend averts the threatened blow. 

Throughout tho world man and his works I see, 

Blit not a trace bespeaks humanity. 

Driven to extremity, after a thousand difficulties we arrived at the 
house of a person regarding whose fidelity my brother was assured and 
of whom I, fasting in the morn of existence and of little account in the 
market of this elemental frame, had not the least suspicion. At the sight 
of his peaceful and dignified visitors, the man was surprised and regretted 
our coming and was in hesitancy how to act. At last he found a place for 
our lodging. When wd entered the house it was more forbidding than 
his own hearU A strange scene took place and an exceeding sorrow 
filled our minds. My elder brother hung round me saying, “ Notwithstand- 
ing my greater experience, I have been mistaken, and thou with little 
knowledge of men hast judged aright. Now what is to be done and what 
is the course proposed, and where may we take refuge? ” I replied, “ Noth- 
ing has as yet happened ; let us rctum to our own home and let me be the 
spokesman, and perhaps the badges of office of those woi’ldlings will 
be removed and tho trouble that threatens be overcome.” My father 
applauded and approved the counsel, but my brother would not consent 
and said, “ Thou hast no knowledge of this business nor perceive the 
fraud and diabolical malignity of these men. Let us leave this place and 
discuss as wo go along.” Although 1 had not traversed the desert of 
experience nor the good and evil ways of men, a divine inspiration suggested 
a pci'son to my mind and I said, “ It has occurred to me that if things go 
fairly well, such a one will help, but in a time of serious trouble it will be 
difficult for him to join us.” As time Avas pressing and our minds in per- 
plexity wo set out in I'is direction. Foot.sore we proceeded through ways 
clogged Avith mud and reflecte^d on the vicissitudes of fortune. Loosing 
hold of the “strong, handle of reliance in God, trudging onwards dis- 
spirited and thinking the world in pursuit, Ave advanced each step with dif- 
ficulty breathing with effort, oppressed Avith exceeding sorrow and believing 
the day of the resurrection of the wicked at hand. 

At dawn we reached his house. At the news he met us with 
cordiality and found us a suitable lodging and our many cares were some- 


i An expression taken from the Kur&n. 
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what- abated. In this retreat after two days, wo learnt that these envious 
agitators had lifted tfie veil of shame and ojjcnly divulged the intentions 
of their foul minds and like crafty intriguers on the morning of that night 
they represented their case to His Majesty and perplexed his august mind. 
An order was issued from the imperial palace that affairs of state should 
not bo ti’ansacted without consultation with them, that this was a question 
of faith and religion the issue of which lay entirely in their hands, that the 
fugitives should bo summoned before the judicial tribunal and whatever 
the illustrious law decided and the heads of the government determined 
should be carried out. The royal pursuivants were set on and despatched 
in search, and when they learnt what hiid liappened they made every 
effort at discovery. Some evil-doers, plotters of villainy, accompanied 
them and not finding us in our dwelling and believing a vain report, 
they surrounded tlio house and finding my brother Ahu'l Khayr in tho 
house they took him to the court and reported ouf flight with a hundred 
embellishments, and made it an occasion of shameless accusations. By 
an extraordinary favour of heaven His sagacious Majesty was apprised 
of this gathering of interested detractors and their manner of insinuation, 
and replied, “ Why is all this hostility shown against an obscure dervish 
and learned asceth;, and wbat is the object of this senseless clamour ? 
The Shaykh constantly travels and has now probably gone abroad for 
recreation. Why hav'e they brought this boy ? and why interdicted the 
house V” The boy was at once I’eleased and the prohibition against the 
house removed. The breeze of favour now blew upon (hat dwelling. Since 
some difficulties were in the way and apprehension was uppermost and 
various rumours contradicted the above, we fugitives disbelieving ii 
remained in concealment. Tho base villains covered with confusion now 
thought- that as their victims were without house and home, this was the 
time to carry out their designs and that some dark-minded miscreants 
should be engaged to kill them wherever they mid them, lest they should 
learn what had happened and introduce iheniselves to the royal court and 
secure justice by the lustj’e of their talents. Conooaliiig, therefore, the 
answer of the King*, they put forth some alarming and awe-inspiring 
language as thougli uttered by his augu.st lip.s and lluis terrified unsuspect- 
ing and time-serving friends. And they issued some plausible documents 
misleading men into wrong conclusions ami thus held them back from 
intended assistance. After a week, the master of the house too becoming 
discouraged, began to be vexatious and his servants discontinued their 
foi'Dier civility. The minds of the fugitives were under apprehension, and 
their agitated hearts were convinced that the first report had' no foundation, 
that the King was investigating and the world in pursuit, and that the 
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master of the house would undoubtedly surrender them. An exceeding grief 
overwhelmed them and a gi'eatfear entered their hearts. I said : “ Judging 
for myself, of this much 1 am assured that the original rumour is correct, 
otherwise they would not have released my brother nor would the guards 
over our house have been removed. May not this supposed incivility 
be only outward ? In a time of security whenever an ill rumour was 
heard, even good men, led away by it, rose against us ; now if a man like 
the master of the liouse, is afraid, what is there to wonder at ? and if he 
intended to apprehend us, there would have been no change in his outward 
demeanour and he would not have delayed. The fabrications of male- 
volent reprobates have undoubtedly bewildered him and have induced 
his men to this, so that seeing this discourtesy we should leave the house 
and relieve his mind of anxiety.” Thus reflecting we were somewhat 
recovered and set ourselves to devise some plan, and a dark day dawned 
more distressful ilian tile first night, niid gloomy was the prospect before us. 
They applauded both my first opinion and this statement of my views 
and I’ccognized me as a counscller and trusted adviser and overlooking ray 
youth, they promised not to oppose my advice in future. 

When evening drew oii, with hearts filled with a thousand anxieties 
and wounded bosoms andraiucls oppressed with sorrow, we went forth from 
that dreadful abode of woe, without a helper in sight, with fainting limbs, 
no place of refuge visible nor any prospect of peace. On a sudden in 
that gloomy haunt of demons, a flash shone and gladness smiled again. 
The house of one of the disciples appeared in sight and there for a while 
we rested. Although his abode was darker than his heart and his heart 
Jflacker than our first night, we reposed a while and recovered fi*om 
bewilderment, but though at the end of our resources and in the depths of 
depression, our minds continued active and our thoughts were roused 
to reflection. As we found no place of rest and nothing to comfort 
us I remarked that we lind of late seen all that our best friends and 
oldest pupils and most steadfast disciples would do for ns. The most 
advisable course to ^mrsue was now to take ourselves away from this 
city of hypocrisy which \vas a dungeon inimical to learning and injuri- 
ous to perfection, and to withdraw from these double-faced friends 
and unstable acquaintances whose loyalty rests on tho breeze of spring 
and their permanence on a rushing torrent. Perlui[)S a corner of privacy 
might be obtained and a stranger take ns under his protection. There we 
might learn somewhat of the condition of His Majesty and discover the 
measure of his anger or clemency. It was possible to fall in with some 
kindly and upiight friends and get a savour of the state of the times. 
If the occasion be favourable and fortune propitious we may again see 
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better days, and if not, why the expanse of the world has not been con- 
tracted. Every bird has its perch and the corner of its nest and there is 
no commission of perpetual residence in tins region of penalty. A certain 
noble, having obtained an assignment of land in the neighbourhood of the 
city had here settled ; we might decipher the impressions of trutli from the 
daily journal of his circumstances and the odour of his friendship be inhaled 
by the sense of a penetrating brain. Let us therefore abandoning all else, 
betake ourselves to him that we may repose somewhat in that inaccessible 
spot. Although the amity of worldlings has no fixed centre or constancy, 
there is this much at least that he has no further intercourse with those 
people. My good brother, changing his garments, set out at once on the 
road and hastened in that direction. Our friend was delighted at the news 
and cordially welcomed our advent as a piece of good fortune. And since 
it was a time of insecurity, he brought some soldiers^ with him so that 
no harm could come to us on the road and we •should not bo at the 
mercy of evil-disposed pursuers. In the midniglit of despair that ready 
and vigilant friend arrived and conveyed the good tidings of comfort and 
brought the message of repose. On the instant w'e changed our garments 
and started on our journey and by divers roads arrived at his dwelling. 
He disjdayed great geniality and did us the highest service and an 
exceeding contentment was the harbinger of our happiness. For ten days 
we rested in his Iroiiso and were safe from the warfare of the world, 
when suddenly a disaster more overwhelming than the preceding fell upon 
us from tlio firmament of fate. For, verily, the man was summoned to tJio 
royal court, and with the same strong potation with which the second man 
had been intoxicated, they finished this one’s business and bo became more 
hopelessly drunk than the former. He straightway rolled up the parchment 
of acquaintance. 

One night, leaving that place wo came to another friend. Ho 
welcomed our auspicious arrival as a privilege. But as he lived in the 
vicinity of an evil-disposed and turbulent person, he fell into great be- 
wilderment and exceeding anxiety nearly drove him distracted. When 
the house was all asleep, wo set forth wdthout any definite destination 
in prospect and however much we thought and pondered we found no 
resting place and tlierefore with an agitated heai't and minds oppressed 
with sorrow, wo returned to his house. Strangely enough the men of 
the house were not aware that we had left it. For a short space wo who 
bad severed the cord of reliance on God, took repose and thus forgot our 

* Lit. Turks, but 1 appreliond the 1 They wore probably Mugbuls. 
meauing is any guard of ’’mod men. 1 
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ti’oubles. My brother expressed his opinion that our leaving the place 
was an impulse of fear not a counsel of wisdom. ‘However much I re- 
, presented to him that the 'man’s vacillation was a sufficient guide and 
the change of manner in his servants a clear proof, it was of no avail 
and as the signs of dissatisfaction in our host increased, no other remedy 
was at hand. When that light-h(‘aded, improvident and overreaching indi- 
vidual reflected in his mind that these peoj)le ignorant of the inconvenience 
they cause, will take no hint and will not vacate the house, at daybreak 
without taking counsel with us or saying a kind word, he marched off and 
his venal servitors loading their tents took tlieir departure. Here were we 
three left stranded in the wilds, in the neighbourhood of which a cattle- 
market had been established. A strange predicament it was — no place to 
abide in — no idea of whither to go — and no veil to conceal us. On every 
aide were double-faced friends, determined enemies, base and cruel men, 
and time-servers banded together in pursuit, and wo sitting in the dnst of 
helplessness, in a wilderness without shelter, with gloomy prospects, in prer 
scut distress and sunk in prolonged grief. However, in any case it was neces- 
sary to rise and pi’oceed. Through that concourse of miscreants we passed 
on ; the protection of God hung a veil before the eyes of men, and under 
the divine assistance and guard we went forth from that place of terror, 
and abandoning the fears of companionship and all ti'iist in men, we 
escaped from the reproach of strangorsand tlic God-speed of friends. We 
happened to come upon a garden where some kind of refuge otfered itself. 
Our lost vigour rotuiaicd and our hearts were greatly sti'oiigtliened. And 
now it suddenly became manifest that some of onr giMceless pursuei’s fre- 
quented the place. Wearied with our search we rested for a wliilo. Then 
with miiuls distracted and outwaj-dly woebegone we came forth. In what- 
ever direction Ave went, some unforeseen calamity filled ns with gloom and 
our places were scai*ccly warm ere wo set forth again in the wilderness r)f 
danger, until at length in tbi.s restle.ss vvanderiiig and blind vagrancy Ibe 
gardener recognised us ami our condition became desperate. W e Avore nigli 
expiring and rcsigid ng the bond of life. That good man with many ex- 
pressions of good will restored our drooping si)irits and charitably took 
us to his house and endeavoured to console us. Although my dear 
bi'other was still in the same wretched state and every mo7neiit grew paler, 
my spirits on the contrary I'ose. J read the signs of pi-obity in the coun- 
tenance of that genial person. My venerable fathei’ himself in com- 
munion with God was on the prayer-carpet of prudence and watched the 
course of evcuits- Some part of the night had passed when the master 
of the gardener came forward with gi'eat cordiality and lengthened the 
tongue of reproval saying, ‘‘What! with such a friend as lam here, do 
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you alight in this place of confusion ! Why have you plucked your skirts 
from me and he agted in a manner which wo could not have anticipated. 
I answered : ‘‘In this storm, which is accordhig to an enemy’s desire, we 
sought withdrawal from all our sincere friends and loyal well-wishers 
lest any injury befall them on this account.” He was somewhat con- 
fused and said : “If you are not contented to stay in my house, let 
us see what can be done.” Ho indicated to us a place of safety ; the 
appearances of sincerity were evident from his language and following 
his wish, we chose a quiet nook and there alighted. We found here a retrea t 
such as we desired, and from that place we despatched truthful accounts to 
people of just and commendable dispositions and to faithful friends, and 
each one became cognizant of our condition and set about remedying it and 
thus our pulses were quieted. 

Wc remained a little more than a month in that restful place and my 
good brother went from Agra to Fathpur,^ meaning when he reached the 
royal camp, to make our devoted partisans more zealous in our behalf. 
One morning that all-loving and circumspect soul returned with a thousand 
anxieties and ti’ouhles, bringing distressing news. It seems that one of the 
chief nobles and grey- beard elders of the imperial court on the information 
of these envious wretches, became furious, and without soliciting the usual 
permission or paying his submissive respects, entered tho presence of 
Majesty with brusqueness and roughly said, “ Has the world come to an 
end or is tlie day of resurrection at hand that iu this court malicious 
fanatics have their way and good men are confounded? What ordinance 
is this that we have; and wliat ingratitude is this now shown?” My 
brother who loved peace, aeknowledi^ing his good intentions said “ To 
whom dost thou allude and what dost thou want of this person ? Hast* 
thou seen a vision ? or is thy brain distracted ? ” When he mentioned 
the name, His Majesty was suj-prised at his wrong impression and said : 
“All the chief men of the day seem determined to pei\secute and do him to 
death and have passed judicial decrees against him. They give me no peace 
for a moment. Although 1 know that the Shaykh is iu .such and such a 
plaio (mentioning our retreat), I purposely take no notice of it, and 1 
answer each one of them with a rebuke. Thou art clamorous witliont 
knowing and dost overstep due limits. Let some one go to-morroAv morning 
and summon the Shaykh to the presence and an assembly of the divines 
shall be held.” My good brother as soon as he heard of this disturbance 
came post-haste, and without any one’s knowing, as before, we changed our 
clothes and set out and an anxiety more painful than on any previous 
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occflsion of disappointment, filled our minds with misgiving. Although 
it was in some degree evident how far people weye in accord with us 
and what representations hall been made by them to His Majesty and the 
extent of his knowledge of our circumstances, — knowledge that could read the 
invisible — nevertheless a greater apprehension disquieted us. Without our 
host’s being aware, that very morning we began our journey. The blazing 
light of the sun, the dark plots of the wicked, the crush in the streets of the 
city, the movements of the spies, the absence of friends, the lack of these to 
share our burdens — what power has a pen of wood to tell but a fraction 
of this situation ? and wliere even eloquent lips would stammer, what 
craft can lie in its dividetl tongue? At last with many heart-sinkings we 
turned into unbeaten tracks and escaped in some measure the turmoil 
of the city and the eyes of enemies. 

Since the conde.scension of His Majesty hnd newly become manifest, 
we now proposed to get together some horses and from those wilds to 
hasten on to the city of auspiciousness and alight at the residence of a cer- 
tain person of whose integrity wc had had long experience. Then perchance 
this turmoil might abate and the King put forth tlio hand of clemency. Of 
necessity, then, like prudent men, wo prepared the requisites of travel 
and on a night darker than the minds of the envious and more protracted 
than the machinations of the vain of speech, wo set out on the road. 
Withal the inexperience of the guide and his crooked proceedings, in the 
dawn of morning we arrived at that gloomy place. Our not very cordial 
host though he did not deny us, yet told such a tale of discomfiture as 
cannot bo expressed, and by way of consideration for us said that the 
occasion had now passed and that His Majesty’s august mind was some- 
Vhat irritated ; had wo come before, tliere would have been no detriment 
and our dillicultios would easily have boon overcome : that he could point 
out a village, in the neighbourhood, in the obscurity of which wo might 
pass a few days until the hallowed pleasure of the King might incline 
to favour. Putting us into a conveyance ho sent us off in that direction. 
Wo became a prey to a variety of soirows. When we reached the 
spot, the land-proprietor in dependence on whom we had been sent, was 
absent. We alighted without a shelter in that ruin in the midst of 
civilizatign. The overseer had occasion to read a document and discovering 
the signs of intelligence in our appearance, he sent for ns. As we were pressed 
for time wo hurried along the road of refusal and it shortly appeared that 
this village belonged to one of those said stony-hearted miscreants. The 
man in his stupidity had sent us here. With much disquietude and full of 
anxiety we flung ourselves out of the place and taking an unknown guide 
wc made for a village in the depondcuey of the capital city of Agra whence 
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some savour of friondliness had reached us. Travelling for three hos^ on the 
same day by devious paths wo reached our destination. That good man 
shewed us eyory courtesy, but it was discovered that there also one of those 
vain schemers had a farm and that at times he visited the place. Retiring 
thence, at midnight with downcast hearts wo sot out for the city and 
I’eaohing Agra, the capital, at daybreak we discovered tlie abode of a (sup- 
posed) friend. Hero for a space in this dust-heap of disappointment and dor- 
mitory of oblivion, this place of depravity abounding in demons, this defile 
of ignorance, we reposed, but it was not long before ho began to speak of those 
malevolent^ enemies of God and shameless intriguers. In the companion- 
ship as we were, of such a lying, crazed and quarrelsome fanatic,* our minds 
wore verily oppressed by a now grief and exceeding bewilderment. 
And since our feet were worn with tramping, our heads with thoughts 
of night-travel, our ears with the sound of come in,” and our eyes with 
the pricking of sleeplessness, an extraordinary anguish filled our spirits and 
a weight of grief was in stewardship of our hearts. Of necessity we 
thought of other plans and the master of the house also, occupied himself 
in finding a place for us. 

Two days we spent in this interior agitation, and passed the hours in 
thinking each moment was our last until the recollection of a certain well- 
disposed person occurred to the saintly mind of that sorone sago (my 
father), and by the aid of the master of the house and lus assiduous search 
ho was discovei'ed and a thousand happy announcements brought us 
security. Straiglitway we went to that abode of peace and received 
comfort from the cordial iiy and genial reception of its master. The 
breeze of prosperity now Ifiew upon the garden of onr hopes and the face 
of our circumstances was newly rcfreslied. Although ho was not one* 
of the infallible guides to truth, he possessed a large share of virtue. 
In obscurity ho lived with good repute; ho was rieh though possessing 
little, cheerinl in his poverty, and though old in years, youth shone from 
his aspect. We here had a delightful retreat and wo again began our cor- 
respondence and sought to repsir our fortunes. 

For two months we continued to abide in this home of comfort and 
the door of our desire was unclosed. Well-wishers seeking justice eaiiie 
to our rescue and men of experience and high ])osition gii*t tJiemselves 
in our aid With speech of persuasive friendliness and sweet words of 
reconciliation they won over the seditious intriguers and ignoble wroiig- 


I The text has for I * The stop after should b« 

I omitted. 
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doers, and next they brought before His Majesty the exemplary conduct 
of tho Shaykh and made their representations in rfn engaging and con- 
ciliatory spirit. His Majesty in his foresiglit and knowledge of character, 
vouchsafed the most gracious answers and in his generous impulse and 
magnanimity desired his attendance. As I was inexperienced in worldly 
affairs, I did not accompany him and that illumined sago with my elder 
brother set the face of supplication to the royal court. At once the 
hornets’ nest of the ungrateful was quiet. The disturbed world was at peace. 
The courses of instruction and tho quiet sanctuary of holy recollection 
were established as before, and the age again displayed the ways of the 
just. 

Love’s quarrels of the past, O night, bring never hack their pain, 

Nor secrets of the heart reveal as yesterday again. 

For wearily the hours crept by, thou knowest, with lagging feet. 

But give, 0, give mo hack the days of love and union sweet. 

About this time my venerable father went on a pilgrimage to holy 
Delhi and took me with him accompanied by some of the disciples of his 
saintly confei'enccs. Since the time he had taken np his abode in tho 
metropolis he was so much absorbed in spiritual contemplation in that 
hermitage of light that he had had no leisure to observe tho marvels of earth. 
Suddenly this de.siro took possession of his heart and ho loosened the skirt 
of resolve, and honouring me with unique consideration, he made me, 
who over and above the earthly bonds of sonsliip was attached by spiri- 
tual tics, a partaker of his secret. 

To recount briefly ; once at early dawn, when his heart was lifted up 
to heaven and he was upon tho carpet of praiso and supplication, 
between sleeping and waking, Kliawajali Kutbu’ddiu U’shi and Niz.im 
u’ddin Awliya appeared to him, and upon this a conference of numerous 
divines met and a feast of reconciliation was celebrated, and it was 
proposed to visit their tombs by way of propitiation and there perform a 
religious ceremonial ‘^.ftor their ordinances. My venerable father after tho 
manner of his saintly ancestors, preserved an exact outward decorum and 
indulged notin tho hearing of songs nor the vanity of silk attire ^ and 
did not approve of tho ecstasies of mn^ic and dance affected by the 
Sufis. He spoke against the followers of this practice and he used 
constantly to say that on the assumption of the indifference between rich and 


J See his change of opinion in this j by Badaonf, Vol. I. xix. 
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poor, praise and blamo, earth and gold, which was one of the principles 
on which this system' proceed(3d, it contained within itself the volatility of 
unrest and .lie regarded it as a place of baciksliding unto the wise. He 
commanded a rigid abstention therefrom, withdrew from it himself and 
resti aiued his fi iends. But, in truth, on this night, those slumborers on 
the couch of vigilance who looked on this ceremony as they would on 
their last journey, went into such exhaustive proof of the innocence of their 
intention and the morality of the act that they carried away the con- 
currence of my father. In that happ}' journey many of the tombs of 
those who sleep in that hind of roses wore passed, and hearts were filled with 
light, and blessings were vouchsafed (whereof if the narrative were 
detailed, men would regard it as an idle tiction and in suspicion might 
impute the stain of sin), until I was carried from the hermitage of seclu- 
sion to the court of worldly intercourse and the gate of prospeiity was 
opened and I obtained the summit of distinction. The condition of tho 
inebriate with greed and those who were a prey to envy became gloomy and 
my heart was pained and compassionated their confusion. 1 made a stead- 
fast vow to the Almighty and I promised myself that the wronging of 
these blind souls who are as a lamp without light and an invisible sign, 
should be effaced from the path of ray upiight heart and I would allow 
no feeling but kindness to enter therein. By the aid of tho grace of God 
I enforced this resolve and gained new satisfaction and my mind new 
vigour. Men abandoning evil-doing took to sociability and drew the 
breath of repose. .My venerable father occupied himself in admonition 
and exposed the rjuarrelsomeness, tlie crooked ways, tho untrutti and the 
uiiwoi’tliiuess of men and enjoined tho chastisement of evil-doers. 1 was 
inclined to be reticent about speaking of tbose close secrets and was ashamed 
to reply to my venerable fatlier. Eventually I Avas compelled to rejmesent 
what had liappeiiod to him to His Majesty and relieved the ebullition 
of my father’s spirit. Many of his anxieties were now relieved and his long 
open wounds were liealcd. 

To make a long story short, when the imperial standards advanced 
to the capital of Lahore for reasons of state, and my lu^art was sore at 
parMng from that preceptor of truth, in the thirty-second year of tho 
reign, corresponding with the lunar year 995 (A. D. 1580-87), I invited his 
gracious visit. On the ‘28rd of the 3rd month (Khurdad)^ of the Divine 
Era and the thirty -second year of the reign, coinciding with Saturday, tho 
6th of Rajab of the above lunar year (3 1st May, 1586), that knower of all 


I See Vol. II. p. 30, 31. 
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things material and si)iritual fulfilling my desire, cast the shadow of his 
beneficence on me who though engaged in the world preferred solitude, and 
honoured me by special kindnesses. He ever found delight in seclusion, 
and renouncing all else passed his days in self introspection and in the 
renovation of the ever-capricious spirit. 

Inasmuch as he troubled himse»f little about vsrorldly knowledge, his 
conversation was always regarding the essence and attributes of God and 
ho took heedful warning and led an independent life apart and gathered the 
skirts of liberation of spirit until his august health lost its elementary 
equilibrium. Although he had often suffered in the same way before, 
he learnt on this occasion, that it was his last journey and summoning 
this bewildered creature addressed me in words of salutary advice and 
went through the last obligations of farewell. As all that he said was 
between us alone and he shared with me in confidence bis inmost thoughts, 
I kept down my angnisji of heart and with many efforts commanded some 
self-restraint and by the miraculous efficacy of that leader in the world 
of sanctity, to some extent was calm. After seven days, in full con- 
sciousness and at the very dawn of the 24tli of the 5th month {Amurddd) 
of the Divine Era, on the 17th of Zi’lkaadah, A. H. 1001. (Tuesday 
4th August,^ 1593) he passed into the gardens of paradise. The luminary 
of the firmament of knowledge became obscured and the light of an 
understanding that knew God gr*ew dim. The back of Learning was 
bowed and the days of Wisdom itself passed away. Jupiter withdrew 
his robe from his head and Merciu-y destroyed his pen.* 

Gone from the world is he its peerless sago 
♦ That to its gaze oped Wisdom’s heavenly page. 

Where shall his orphaned kin such marvel find, 

The Adam and Messiah of his kind ! 

This has been to some extent evidenced in what has gone before. 


I In the Biography of Abnl FazI 
(Vol. I. xviii) Bloohmann gives the date 
as the 4th September, bat this cannot 
be, as the year 1001 began on Monday, 
28th September 1592, and Zi’l Hijjah 
follows Zi’lkaadah. 


* The office of Jupiter in the Oriental 
planetary system is supposed to be that 
of^a Kazi, and the robe represents his 
official dignity. Mercury is the heaven- 
ly scribe. 
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As I have now recounted somewhat of my ancestors, I proceed to say a 
few words regarding myself and thus unburden my mind, in order to refresh 
this narrative and loosen the bonds of my toftguc. In the year 473 of the 
Jalali era, corresponding to the night of Sunday, the 6th of Muharram 
958 of the lunar reckoning (14th January 1551), my pure spirit joined 
to this elemental body came forth from the womb into this fair expanse of 
the world. At a little over one year I had the miraculous gift of fluent 
speech and at five years of age I had acquired an unusual stock of inform- 
ation and could both read and write. At the age of seven I became the 
treasurer of my father’s stores of knowledge and a trusty keeper of the 
jewels of hidden meaning and as a serpent,^ guarded the treasure. And 
it was strange that by a freak of fortune my heart was disinclined, my 
will ever averse, and my disposition repugnant to conventional leaiTiing 
and the ordinary courses of instruction. Generally I could not understand 
them. My father in his way conjured with the ^spell of knowledge and 
taught me a little of every branch of science, and although my intelligence 
grew, I gained no deep impressions from the school of learning. Some- 
times I understood nothing at all, at others doubts suggested themselves 
which my tongue was incapable of explaining. Either shame made 
me hesitate or I had not the power of expression. I used to weep 
in public and put all the blame upon myself. In this state of things 
I came into fellowship of mind with a congenial helper and my spirit^ 
recovered from that ignorance and incomprehension. Not many days 
had elapsed before his conversation and society induced me to go to 
college and there they restored to rest my bewildered and dissipated mind 
and by the wondrous working of destiny they took mo away and brought 
another back. 

The temple as I entered, drew they nigh 

And brought their gift, a wine-cup brimming high. 

Its strength snatched all my senses, self from self, 

Wherein some other entered and not 1. 

The truths of philosophy and the subtleties of the schools now 
appeared plain, and a book which T had never before seen gave me a clearer 
insight than any thing I could read. Although I had a special gift which 
came down upon me from the throne of holiness, yet the inspirations 
of my venerable father and his making me commit to memory the essential 
elements of every branch of science, together with the unbroken continuity 

I This Oriental lej^end of the fabiilons | its parallel in the myth of the Uosperides. 
guurdiansitip of tre/isuro by a serpent has ; 
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of this chain, was of immense help, and became one of the most important 
causes of my enlightenment. For ten years longer 1^, made no distinction 
between night and day, teachtng and learning, and recognized no difference 
between satiety and hunger, nor discriminated between privacy and society, 
nor had I the power to dissever pain from pleasure. I acknowledged 
nothing else but the bond of demonstration and the tie of knowledge. Those 
who had a regard for ray constitution, from seeing that two and some- 
times three days passed without my taking food, and that my studious 
spirit had no inclination therefor, were amazed, and stood out strongly 
against it. I answered that my withdrawal was now a matter of habit 
and custom, and how was it that no one was astonished when the natural 
inclination of a sick man on an attack of illness was averse from food. 
If therefore my love of study induced forgetfulness, where was the wonder ? 
Most of the current arguments of the schools, frequently misquoted and 
misunderstood when heard, and abstriiKse questions from ancient woi’ks, 
had been presented to the fresh tablet of my mind. Before these points had 
been elucidated and the attzibution to mo of extreme ignorance had 
passed to that of transcendent knowledge, I had taken objection to 
ancient writers, and men learning my youth, dissented, and my mind was 
troubled and ray inexperienced heart w^as in agitation. Once in the (jai ly part 
of my career they brought the gloss of Khwtljah Abu’l Kasim, on the Mataw^ 
* waU All that I had stated before learned doctors and divines of which 
some of my friends had taken notes, was there found, and those present 
were astounded and withdrew their dissent, and began to regard mo with 
other eyes and to I’aise the wicket of misunderstanding and to ofXMi the 
gate of comprehension. In my early days of study, tlie gloss of Isfahani 
more than half of which had been eaten by white ants, came umloj- my ob- 
servation. The public being in de.spair at profiting by it, 1 removed the 
parts that had been eaten and joined blank paper to the rest. In the 
serene hours of morning, wifli a little i*eflection, I discovered tlie beginnings 
and endings of each fragment and conjecturally penned a draft text which 
I transcribed on the paper. In the meanwhile the entire work was dis- 


I Commentarius longior, tlio name of 
a celebrated commentary of Saadu'ddiii 
Mas?ud-b-U’marat-Taftazani (died A. E. 

792, A. D. 1389j on the Tulkhi^uH 
Miftdh of Shaykh and Imam Jalalu’ddm 
Mahmud- b-Ahdu’r Rahman al-^^azwini 
ash-Sh^fiai (died A. H. 739, A. D. 1338). 
The latter work is on the analysis of 


grammatical eignific.ation and tlie expla- 
natory science, i. e., rhetoric. Haji Klia- 
lifah devotes several pages to its detail 
and the glosses that have been written 
on it and on its commentary the Mntaw- 
wal. That referred to in the text is by 
Abu’l ]^asim-b*Abi Bakr al-Laithi as- 
Sumarkaudi. 
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covered, and when both were compared, in two or three places only were 
there found differences of words, though synonymous in meaning ; and 
in three or four others, (differing) citations bui* approximate in sense. All 
were astounded. 

The more my will was engaged, the more my mind was illumined. 
At the ago of twenty the good tidings of my independence reached me. My 
mind cast off its former bonds and my early bewilderment recurred. 
With a parade of much learning, the intoxication of youth effervescing, 
the skirts of pretension spread wide, and the world-displaying cup of wis- 
dom in my hand, the ringings of delirium began to sound in my ears, and 
suggested a total withdrawal from the world. Meanwhile the wise prince- 
regnant called me to mind and drew me from my obscurity, somewhat of 
which I have in its entirety and somewhat but approximately suggested 
and acknowledged. Here my coin has been tested and its full weight 
passed into currency. Men now view me with a diffprent regard, and many 
effusive speeches have been made amid felicitous congratulations evoked. 

On this day which is the last of the 42nd year of His Majesty’s reign 
(A. D. 1598), my spirit again breaks away from its yoke and a now 
solicitude arises within mo. 

My songster heart knows not King David’s strains : 

Lot it go free — ’tis no bird for a cage. 

I know not how it will all end nor in what resting-place my last journey 
will have to be made, but from the beginning of my existence until now 
the grace of God has continuously kept me under its protection. It is my 
firm hope that my last moments may be spent in doing His will and that 1 
may pass unburdened to eternal rest. 

As the enumeration of the benefits of God is one way of expressing gra- 
titude therefor, I hero set down a few of these and invigorate my spirit : — 

The first blessing which I possessed was in belonging to a noble 
family. It may be hoped that the virtue of my ancestors may atone for 
my unworthiness and prove a restoration in allaying the turbulence of 
my spirit, as pain by medicine, fire by water, heat by cold, find a lover by 
the sight of his beloved. 

The second^ the prosperity of the age and the general security of the 
times. As eminent men of old have belauded the justice of strangers, 
what wonder if I glory in the puissance of the monarch of the visible 
and invisible worlds. 

The thirds the happy fortune that brought me from the womb of fate 
into so happy a time when the august shadow of majesty has fallen upon 
mo. 
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^he fourth^ my noble birth on both sides. Somew“hat of ray father has 
already been said. What shall I write of her, (my muther), the fragrance of 
chastity ? She possessed all ‘the noble qualities of men and always adorned 
her precious hours with good works. She united modesty with strength of 
character, and her words were in accord with her deeds. 

The fifths soundness of limbs, proportionate balance of powers and 
their conformity. 

The dxthy a long ministering unto those two blessed personages. It 
was a fortress against outward and inward disasters, and a fence against 
material and spiritual calamities. 

The seventh^ excellent health, and the antidote of bodily vigour. 

The eighth, a good house. 

The ninth, freedom from care as to moans, and happy circumstances. 

The tenth, a daily increasing delight in doing the will of my parents. 

The eleventh, the of a father which beyond the ambition of 

the times loaded me with many bounties and distinguished me as the true 
patriarch of his house. 

The twelfth, prayorfulnesa at the throne of God. 

The thirteenth, imploring the favours of pious ascetics and true seekers 
of wisdom. 

The fourteenth, a perpetual guiding grace. 

The fifteenth, the collection of books on sciences. Without dishonour- 
able curiosity I became acquainted with the tenets of alt creeds, and my 
spirit was weary of their multitude. 

The sixteenth, the constant incitement to study on the part of my 
father and his restraining me from dissipating thoughts. 

The seventeenth, virtuous companions. 

The eighteenth, a material lo\ j, ordinarily the disturber of households 
and an earthquake of moral obligations, guided me to the goal of perfection. 
This wonder fills me every moment with a new astonishment and from time 
to time I am lost in amazement. 

The nineteenth, the service of His Majesty which is a new birth and 
fresh happiness. 

The twentieth, the recovery from my arrogant presumption through the 
grace of His Majesty’s service. 

The twenty fivrst, attaining to a perfect peace through blessings of his 
august condescension. For some turned from speech to silence; others 
joined in harmony with the upright of all sects, and for the remaining 
evil-doers, their penitence being accepted, a reconciliation was brought 
about. May Almighty God remove the impressions of evil by the rays 
of knowledge. 
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The twenty-second^ my spiritual intercourse with the King of all those 
that know God. • 

The twenty-third^ the raising of me up "by His wise Majesty and the 
bestowal upon me of his confidence without the recommendation of men 
or my own seeking. 

The twenty-fourth^ the possession ol brethren wise, virtuous, and seek- 
ing the pleasure of others. 

Of my eldest brother what shall I say ? who notwithstanding hifl 
spiritual and worldly perfections, took no step without my concurrence, 
indiscreet as I am, and devoting himself to my interests, advanced my pro- 
motion and was rn aid to good intentions. In his poems he speaks of me 
in a manner which I cannot sufiiciently acknowledge, as he says in his 
Eulogium : 

My verso may share both great and little worth, 

Its theme sublime— I lowlier than the eaHh. 

A father’s virtues shall it far proclaim 
And vaunt the glory of a brother’s fame ; 

Ho, touchstone of all wisdom, who inspires 
My strain with sweetness that a world admires ; 

If through a riper ago, T pass him by. 

In merit, centuries between us lie. 

What though the branching savin taller grows. 

What gardener mates its beauty with the rose ? 

He was born in the Jalali year 469, corresponding to A. H. 954 (A. D. 
1547). In what tongue shall I indite his praise? In this work I have 
already written of him ^ and poured forth the anguish of my heart, and 
quenched its furnace with the water of narration and broken the dam of 
its torrents and alleviated my want of resignation. His works which are 
the scales of eloquence and penetration and the lawns of the birds of song, 
praise him* and speak his perfections and recall his virtues. 

Another was Shaykh Abu’l Barakat. He was born on the night of 
the 6th of Mihr Mdh ( September) of the Jalali yctar 475, corresponding to 
the night of the l7th Shawwal, A. H, 960 (25th September 1553). 
Although he has not attained to any high distinction in learning, he has 
nevertheless a considerable share of erudition, and in knowledge of affairs 
and as a military tactician^ and for his practical sagacity he is considered 

1 See Vol. I, p. 648. 

* The pronoun must be understood 
here. 


B Blochmann translates *wolI versed 
in fencing.’ 1 do not think this is the sig- 
nification of It would 
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one of the foremost. He is especially distinguished for his goodness of 
disposition, his reverence for holy men, and his benevolence. 

Another was Shaykh A'bu’l Khayr. He was born on the 10th of 
Isfanddrmuz (February) in the fourth year of His Majesty’s reign, corres- 
ponding to Monday, the 22nd of Jumada I., A. H. 967 (18th February 
1560). The highest morals and most excellent qualities distinguished his 
disposition. He understood the temper of the times and kept his tongue 
like all his other members under the command of reason. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l Makarim. His birth took place on the 
night of the 1st of Urdibihisht (April) in the 1 4th year of His Majesty’s 
reign, corresponding to Monday, the 2.Srd of Shawwal, A. H. 976 (9th 
April 1569). Although at first ho was a little unruly, the miraculous 
efficacy of my venerable father’s will brought him back to the path of 
duty and rectitude and ho read much of philosphy and tradition under 
that discerner of the mysteries of the spiritual and material worlds. 
Somewhat before his study of the ancient philosophers ho read with Amir 
FatU u’llah Shirazi.^ Ho walks with cmcumspection and I trust he may 
reach tho goal of his desire. 

The next was Shaykh Abd Turab. He was born on tho 1st of 
BahnanMdh (January), in the 29th year of the reign corresponding to 
Friday, 23rd of Zi’l Hijjah A, H. 988 (27th January 1581). Although ho 
was by another mother, ho has tho happiness of being admitted to court 
and occupies himself in the acquisition of all perfections. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l Hamid. He was born on the 6th of 
Bay Mdh (December) the 30th of the reign, corresponding to Monday 
the 3rd Rabii’ II., A. H. 1002 (17th December 1593). 

The next was Shaykh Abu Rashid. He was born on tlie 6th of 
Bahman Mdh i Ildhi (January), the 2.3rd year of the reign corresponding 
with Monday, 1st of Jumada I of the same year (12th January 1594). 

Although these (last) two scions of the house of prosperity are of 
concubines, they bear on their countenances tho marks of good breeding. 
That illustrious sacre when informed of their coining birth, fixed tho 
names they were to bear. Before they were born ho died. I hope that 
through his inestimable prayers, fortune may wait on happiness and that 
they may become tho recipients of numerous favours. 

Although my elder brother is dead and has thrown the world into 
mourning, I pray that the other nurslings of joy may attain to long life 

apply only to Abu’l Bara- tunifcy if not tho distinction of military 

kat served under his brother Abul Fazl command. 

in Khandesh where he had tho oppor- 1 See Vol. I. p. 33. Vol. IT. p. 30. 
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in glad prosperity and the frnition both of this world and the next and 
be blessed with good«tbings temporal and spiritual. 

The my marriage into an hbnourablo house and a family 

distinguished for learning and the respect in which it was held. This gave 
my outward person credit and was as a leading rein to my unruly spirit, 
Hindu, Kashmiri and Persian wives were occasions of great joy to me. 

The twenty-sixth^ the blessing of a dear and virtuous son. He was 
born on tho night of the 18fch of Bay Mdh (December) in the 16th 
year of tho reign, corresponding to Monday night, tho 12th Sh^ban 979 
(29th December 1571.) My father named him Abdu’r Rahman. Although 
he is of Hindustani extraction, he has the Greek temperament and is 
fond of study, has much experience of the good and evil of life, and his 
countenance displays the marks of a happy fortune. His Majesty has 
allied him in marriage with his foster family.^ 

Tho twenty-seventh, the sight of a grandson. jOn the night of the 30th 
of the month of Amurddd Mdh i Ildhi in the 30th year of tho reign cor- 
responding with Friday, 3rd Zi’l Kaadah 999 (13th August 1591), in 
an auspicious moment, this child of happy destiny appeared and the favour 
of God became manifest. His Majesty gave this sapling in the garden of 
felicity tho name of Bishutan.* It is my hope that he may bo blessed with 
the highest perfections of nature and grace and attain to the fruition of 
eternal bliss. 

Tho twenty-eighth, a love for the study of moral treatises. 

The twenty-ninth, the knowledge of the rational soul. For many years 
I had studied tho principles of ontology and physics and had convei’sed 
much with the professors of these two sciences and all tho proofs by 
indagation and evidence, inductive and ocular, had come under my obser- 
vation. Still tlie path of doubt remained unclosed and my mind was 
not satisfied. By tho blessing of faith this difRculty was solved and I 
became convinced that tho rational soul is a subtile divine essence 
separate from the body, having, however, a peculiar union with this ele- 
mental form. 

The thirtieth, that from high principle, the awe of the great in place 
has never withlield me from speaking the trutli nor interfered with my 
pursuit of knowledge and light, nor the fear of ruin to property, life and 
reputation made me falter in this resolution ; thus my course has run on like 
a flowing stream. 

1 ** Akbar married him to the daughter 2 The name of the son of Gushtasp, 

of Saddat Yar Kokah’s brother.*’ Bloch- and brother to Isfandi^ar. 

manu. Vol. I. xxxv. 
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The thirty-first, indifference to worldly considerations. 

The thirty-second, the grace to complete this work. Although the 
motive of this divine book i8 the praise of Q-od which I have proclaimed 
with a tongne under the spell of a daily increasing felicity and gratitude 
for His favours expressed by the language of my pen, nevertheless it 
is the fountain head of various knowledge and a mine of wisdom to 
many. To industrious workers it is a guide, and the trifters and gay will 
find their portion therein. To youth it will be a source of pleasure, to 
manhood a cause of pride. The stricken in years will there find the 
experience of ages, and those who lavish the silver and the gold of this world 
will therein recognise the ordinances of manly fortitude. To the jewel of 
perspicacity it is a glad weighing-place ; to the grasses of freedom, a fertile 
soil. It is the wicket to the laboratory of skill for the morn of felicity, 
the deep sea of creation’s gem. The favoured who seek for fame will 
in it find the road thereto, and the godly who pursue truth will rejoice in 
the custody of the volume of their deeds. Merchants of every kind of 
ware will learn the ways of profit, and champions in the arena of valour 
will read therein the tablets of heroism. Those who mortify the flesh for 
the edification of the spirit will take therefrom the institutes of virtue, 
and the blessed and sincere of heart will gather thence treasures without 
end, while those who repose in the pleasant vales of truth will by its means 
attain to their desire. 

A wondrous work herein behold 
That wisdom’s treasures all enfold ; 

So fair upon its page they show 
That ho who reads shall wiser grow. 

These various benefits annonnee the good tidings which my heart 
hears in gladness that the conclusion of my task will make for goodness 
and avail me unto everlasting bliss. 

Although the son of Mubarak is at the present time the object of 
resentment and held up as a warning to mankind, and a strife of love and 
hate is kindled in his regard, the worshippers of God who seek truth give 
him the name of Abu’l Wahdat,i and account him a unique servant of the 
Supreme Giver. The valourous in the field of bravery style him Abu’l 
Himmat and deem him one of the wonders of carnal self-denial. Wisdom 

^ The Father of Unity, i.e., professing Abu’l Fitrat, the father of understand* 

the unity of God, instead of Abu’I Fazi, ing. I would amend the of the 

the father of bounty. Abu’l Himmat test, to bo 

signifies the father of resolution, and 
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proclaims him Abu’l Fi|rat, and considers him a choice specimen of that 
sublime house. ln*the writings of the vulgar herd which are noisy 
dens of ignorance, some attribute worldlinetls to him and hold him to be 
one of those plunged into this whirlpool, while others regard him as given 
up to scepticism and apostacy, and band together in reproof and condem- 
nation. 


Of me a hundred fictions rumoured fly, 

And the world stares if I a word reply. 

God be praised that I am not moved from these honorable dispositions 
by watching the strange vicissitudes of life, nor turn from well-wishing both 
to those who blame and those who commend, and defile not my tongue with 
reproof or praise. 

The dullard’s eye to sterling merit dim, 

True ring of minted gold tells nought to him. 

Worth must from noble souls unhidden blaze, 

As from the moon her light, from Jupiter his rays. 
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82 a, 83 n, 86 a, 86 a, 87 a, 95 a. 

Diet, of Antiquities, Smith’s, 48 a 2, 46 
a 1. 
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Diet, of lliiula Mythology, 10 n 2, 113 

n 2, t 

Didim, 332 and n 1, 33 i. 

Dido, 328 n 3. 

Digambaras, The, 195 n 3, 210 and u 1. 
Dig-pdla^ 113. , 

DikplilaB, 193 n 2. 

Dfnawar, 82 396 n 1. 

Diocletian, 63 n. 

Diodorus, 331 n 1, 332 n 2. 

JHpaka, 260 and n 17. 

Dipali, 306 n 2, 320. 

Dip^lpur, 316. 

Dipaniy 253. 

Dirgha, 135 and n 1, 223. 

DiS, 132, 133. 

Dtid, 113. 

Diti, 148 n 3, S87 n 1. 

Diwdli festival, The, 306 and n 2, 330 
and nn 3 and 4. 

Diyir Bakr, 79 and n, 80 and n, 90, 91 n. 
Diyar Mndhar, 79 and n. 

Diy4r Rabiah, 76 », 79 and a, 80, 91 n. 
Dnieper, The, 77 a, 94 n, 104 n. 

Dniester, The, 102 n. 

D’Ohsson, 100 n,341« 2,345 n 1, 348 n 1. 
Doliche, 91 n. 

Doluk, fortres of, 91 n. 

Dominicus Cassini, 38 n 2, 

Don, The, 94 n, 103 n. 

Dongola, 47 ?i, 49 and n. 

Donne, 65 n. 

Doralah, 70. 

DoshCy 129, J39. 

Dowson, 10 n 2, 113 n 2, 114 n 2, 116 a 4, 
117 n 4, 149 n 2, 169 n. 

Dozy, Suppl. Diet Arab., 67 n. 

Dravatva, 136. 

Dr&vi^a, 284. 

Dravpa, 182 and n 2, 151. 

Driky 169. 

Dp^advati, The, 32 n 3, 83, 286 n 6. 
Brishfdmtay 129, 143, 

Drishtivdiay The, 204 n. 

Dfifya, 159. 

Dry den, 390 n 1. 

Da4 Khan, 347 a and n 1. 

60 


Duban, 326 and a 2, 327. 

Dabnya al Asadi, 64 n, .3.50 a 2. 

DucaTft, 59. 

Duhkhay 129, 185, 139, 141. 

Dnhuly The, 255, 257, 258. 

DumbaMrand, 84. 

Damb&wand Mtn., 74 a. 

Mn4haniy 313. 

Dun^nlah, 49. 

Durbachh, 312. 

Dnrga, 277, 318, 319 n. 

Dnrvasana, The, 220. 

Ddtcty 214. 

IHtiy 244. 

Dvaruk4, 304 and n 3, 306. 

Dveshay 135, 139, 141, 181, 302. 

Ptji-ja, 116 4. 

Dvi.ja Brahmans, 116, 

Dvy-anukay 148. 

Dwapara Yaga, 147 n 1, 159 a, 174 /i 4. 
Dyalah, 65 n. 

Dyke of the Himyaritos, 50 a. 

Eastern sea, The, 49. 

Enstnrick, 341 n 1. 

Ebusas Island, 77 a. 

Edrisi, 49 n, 54 n, 56 a, 60 a. 

Egypt, 62, 63 and a, 73 n. 74, 75 and a, 
109, lie, 113 a 2, 124 a, 32S a 3, 852, 
353 and a, 424, 426 a 2. 

Egyptian Sea, The, 63. 62. 

Egyptians, The, 13 a 3, 63 a. 

Ekdgray 179. 

Eleazar, 377. 

Elements, The, 12, 17 a 1, 130 a I, 132. 
161. 

Elements, Euclid’s, 24. 

El Hammat el Khabs, 71 a. 

Elias, The Prophet, 375, 377, 378 and 

n 1. 

Bliseus, 378 and a 1 . 

Elizabeth, Queen, 863 a. 

Elliot, Sir H., 326 n 1, 343 n 2, 844 aa 
346 nn 1 and 2, 346 nn I and 2, 34 7 
nn I and 2, 348 nn 1 dud 2. 

Elliot's Bihl. Indioa, 349 n. 
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Gauti/t, 23U n 1, 240. 

OauTfa-chdndraf 818 n 4 . 

Gaura mukha, 287 n. 

Gaun, 11, 818 n 5. 

Gautama siufiti, The, 221. 

Gayangus, 17 n. 

Od,yatrif The, 272 and n 1, 310 
Qayhat festival, 319 n 3. 

Gaz, The, a tribe, 92 n. 

Gehldts, The, 118. 

Genoa, 102 n. 

Geographia, Ptolemy’s, 48 n 2, 45, 46 

n 1 . 

Geogrupliie d’ Abulfeda, 33 w 1, 54 n. 
Georgia, 96 

Gerard of Cremona, 30 n 1. 

Gcrizim, Mount of, 72 n. , 

Gcrmaniuia, 91 n. 

Germans, The, 101 7i. 

Gesudaraz, Sayyid Mnbanimad, 372. 
Gcta, Emperor, 66 n. 

Ghadamis, 72 and n. 

Ghana y 254. 

Ghdnah, 47 and n. 

Uhan(d‘pujd, 280 
Ghari, 16, 17. 

Gharib, Shaykh Burhanu’ddin, 365. 
Ghurnatah, 76. 

Gharydly The, 15. 

Ghassan, Kingdom of, 79 n. 

Ghasuli, Abu Yusuf, 357. 

Ghats, The, 81 n 2. 

Ghaus, The, 376 n 3. 

Ghazan Khan, 81 w, 318 n 3. 

Ghazipdr, 59. 

Ghaznah, Ghazni or Ghazuifi, 68, 73, 
88 n, 89 n, 328 n 1, 350, 340, 341 and 
n 1, 342, 343, 344 n 4, 3«0 n 2, 365, 
368 and n 1, 407. 

Ghaznavi, Abn’l Hasan al-, 362 n 1. 
Ghazuavi, Shaykh Shihabu’ddiu Ahmad, 

366. 

Ghazzah (Gaza), 63. 

Ghazzali, Shaykh Ahmad, 357. 

Ghelfeca, Port, 60 w. 

Qhichak, The, 255. 

Ghilai), 343 n 3. 


Ghirjistdn, 841 n 2. 

Ghiyiii;, Maulana, 865. 

Ghiya^pdr, 346 n 4, 365 n 1. 

Ghiy»$a’ddin ^aaan, 361. 

Ghiya^u’ddin Sam, Sultan, 341, 342 
Ghiyifu’ddin Tughlak Shah, 365 n 1. 
Ohorian dynasty, The, 425 n 1. 

Ghoris, The, 341. 

Ghujduwan, 359 n 2. 

Ghujduwdni, Kh. Abdu'l Khdlik, 
359. 

OhUnghHAy 318. 

Ghutah of Damascus, 72 n. 

Ghuz, Turkish tribe, 342 n 1. 

Gibbon, 62 n, 92 n, 102 n. 

Gilan, 83, 84, 91. 

Gilboa, 64 n. 

Gildemeister, 52 a, 77 n, 

Qirdy 67 n. 

Gitay 253 and n 1. 

Gladwin, 19 an 1 and 4, 27 n 2, 48 n, 67 
n, 70 n, 77 n, 89 n, 95 n, 122 n 1. 
Godavari, The, 304 and n 5. 

Gog, 7 n 1. 

Gogo, 47 n. 

Gogra, The, 304. 

Goldstiicker, 177 n 1. 

Gomati (Gumti) The, 304. 

Gomedaka Dwipa, 29. 

Gonarda, 177 n 1. 

Qonardiya, 177 n 1. 

Gondwana, 31 n 2. 

Goiiika, 177 n 1. 

Gopdl, 251 n 1. 

Gor, 74 7t. 

Oorakshandtha, 185 n 1. 

Oo-sahasra-ddna, 282. 

Gossla, 189 n. 

Gotama, 127, 139 n 2, 148 n 1, 151 n, 152 
n 1, 168 n 1, 188 n 1, 204 and n, 205 
71 2, 206 n 1, 810 and n 2. 

Gotama Sutra, 139 n 2. 

Goths, The, 100 n. 

Ootra, 202, 310 and n 2. 

OotrikOt 202 n. 

Gough Prof., 168 n, 169 n 1, 213 n 1, 
216 n 1. 
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Gough’s Philosophy of the Upanilhads, 
162 n 1, 163> 1. ♦ 

GovinddnandaSy 201 n 4. 

OrahUf 249 n. 

GrahUf offerings, 158 n. 
Qrahjna-aamdpattif 183. , 

Ordhpa-aamdpattii 18>i 
Oraivepaka^ 196 n 2. 

Granada, 76 n. 

Great Bear, The, 108 n 3, 310 n 1. 
Greece, 3, 16 3, 30 n 2, 41, 78, 123 n 1, 

132, 136 n, 139 n 1, 187 n 4, 329, 330, 
878. 

Greeks, The, 12 7i 3, 13 n 3, 18, 19, 20, 
. 22, 24, 25, 28, 29, 33, 34 and » 1, 86, 
36, 37, 38 n 3, 40, 99 m, 109, 110, 112, 
126, 127, 224 n, 246 «, 254 n, 328 n 4, 
337 n 1. 

Green Sea, The, 48 n. 

Griffiths’ Rimayana, 304 n 6. 

Grihastha, The, 210 n I, 275, 277. 
Opihitri^aamdpatti, 183. 

Gfihya- Sutras, The, 222 n 1. 

Guadalajara, 77 n. 

Guido, 247 n 3. 

Gujarat, 62 n, 58, 59 and n, 119, 251 and 
n 1, 252, 257, 365, 371, 873, 374, 
422. 

Gujarati, 120 n. 

Gulbarga, 372 n 1. 

Gulbarl, Maulani Uumanm’ddin, 422. 
Ouluhand, 318. 

Gurati, The, 287 n, 304 and n 3. 

Ouna, 132, 134, 161. 

Ounaka, 25. 

Qunawa, 67 n. 

G'»iptd, 242. 

Gurgini Canon, The, 41. 

GurgSni, Shaykh Abu’l Kasim, 359. 
Gurgani Tables, The, 20.* 

Gurjan, 407 n 1. 

Guru, 233. 

Guru (manu), 243. 

Gurukkal, 809 n 3. 

Curutva, 185. 

Gashtasp, 86 n, 328 and n 4, 449 n 2. 
Gnshtasp Namah, The, 328 and n 1. 


Guyard, 47 n, 61 «, 62 n, 66 n, 73 n, 78 
M, 79 n, 82 7\, 85 n, 92 n, 96 m, 98 n. 
Gvf&lior, 69, 251 and n 1. 

Gy mnosophists. The, 831 n 1, 332 
n 2. 

HAerB-iAjAMr, 354, 356. 

IJabibi order. The, 354. 

Hacja olan. The, 118. 

^adath, 91 n. 

Haddad, Shaykh Abu Jaafar-b-, 352. 
l^adikah, The, 16 n 3. 

^adithah, 80 and n. 

Hadiyan, 71* 

Hadrainaut, 48, 50 n, 61 n, 63. 

Hadrian, 66 n. 

Hadyah, 47. 

IJafiz A6ru, 1, 212, 326 and n 1. 
ydfiz Shinizi, 392. 

Haft-Josh, 15 n 2. 

Haibatpati, 70 n. 

Haibutpdr, 70. 

Ilailiaya tribe, The, 29 ) n 1. 

Baikal i Zuhra, 93. 

IJiijar, 57, 64, 65. 

9ajar Shnghlan, 64 n. 
lldji Hamid, 373. 

^[aji Khalfa, 27 n 3, 326 a 1, 876 n I, 391 
n, 431 n 4, 444 71 1. 

Hajipur, 59. 

llajjaj-b- Yusuf, 60 n, 340, 355. 

Hajubari, Shaykh Ali, 362. 
l^akikat u’l ^alfailk, The, 341 and n 1. 
^akil^dtu’l Mulk, 392. 

^akim Abu’l Fath, 393. 

^akim Asadi, 328 n 1. 

Qakim Ata, 358. 

^akim Humarn, 387 n 1, 393. 

Gakim Mirza, 383 and n 1. 

^akim Sanai, 16 n 3, 341 and n 1. 
Hakira-i-Tirmidi, 353. 

I;^aklml8, The, 351. 

Hal, 72. 

Haldward, 88, 93 n. 

Haldarah, 60. 

Hali-ibu* Yakub, 51. 
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Hall, Dr. Fitz-Edward, 134 n I, 140 n 2, 
151 n, 152 n 1, 153 nn 1 and 3, 156 n, 
217 n 1. e 

^alUj, ^asajn-b- Mansur, 354, 394 and 
n 1. 

^allajis. The, 351. 

I^alnidn of Damascus, 854. 

Ham, 75 n, 109, 327. 

Hamadan, 80 n, 81 n, 82 and n, 83 and 
71, 84 71, 396 Til I, 348 ti 3. 

Hamanjd, Island of, 77. 

Ham&t, 90. 

Hamath, 78 ti, 90 n. 

Hamdar tribe, The, 50 n. 

Hamdu’llah Kazwmi, 843 n 1. 
l^amdun, ahKa^^ar, 851. 

^Tanndu’ddm Ndgori, Ka^i, 364^ 367, 368, 
369. 

Hamidu’ddm Suwali, Shaykh, 367. 
llamid Wazlr, 354 n. 2. 

Hamilcar Barcus, 93 n. 

Hammamet, Gulf of, 62 ti. 

Hammawiyah, Shaykh Saadu’ddin, 356. 
Hammer Pnrgstall, 25 n 1, 337 ti, 343 » 2. 
liamzah, Shaykh, 376. 

Ilanbal, Imam, 421. 

Hangkow, 63 n 
Hang-tcheou, The, 62 ti. 
Hang-tcheon-fou, 73 ti 
Bans, 313. 

Hsnsi, 370, 372, 373. 

Hansi Hisar, 70. 

Hannm&n, 159 n, 350 n 5, 392 n 2. 
Hanumant, 159 and n 1. 

Ear, 313. 

Hardwar, 70, 236, 306 
Hardy, 211 n 2, 292 n 1 
Hari, 10 ti 1. 

Haridvara, 306. 

Harikhanda, 31, 

Hdril, The, 122. 

Harim, 90. 

I^ariri, al, 50 n, 51 n, 57 ti, 360 ii 2, 
FTarita, The, 221. 

Harivansa, The, 230 and ti 2 . 

Harivarshn, 31 n 1. 

Harmnfolia, .331 w 1. 


Harmnz Sapor, 75 n, 

Harrdn, 79 and tv, 89. 

Harsha, 302. 

Hartmann, 139 n 1, 178 n. 

Harun, 361. 

Hasi, ^1, 57 n. 

Hasibah, 60. 

Qasan, al, 354, 359 n 4, 361. 

Ha^an Bi^ri, 361 and n 3, 365. 

Hasan Tahir, Shaykh, 873, 374. 
Hashid, elan of, 53 n. 

Eaatini, 243. 

Ednya-rasa, 240. 

Hatn^vrar, 70. 

Hiittakh, 79. 

Hanran, 72 ti. 

Hansam, 84. 

Haya, 290 n 1. 

Hayafcu’l H^yawan, The, 391 n. 
Hazarah, 69. 

Hazarasb, 97 and n. 

Hazarib%h Dist., The, 189 ». 
l.Iazrat Az 'zan, 3o8. 

Heavens, The, 37 and n 1. 

Ilebcr, 375 and n 2. 

Hecatasus, lO'J n 2. 

Hegel, 159 n. 

Heliopolis, 74 n 378 n 1. 

Helmand, The, 68 and n, 91 n. 
Ilemachandra, 204 n, 206 n 1. 
Hemahasti-ratha-ddnff, 283. 
TTcmakutv, Mountain, 30, 31. 

Hems (Him?), 78 n. 

Hemu, 425 and n, 2. 

Henry II, Emperor, 336 n 1. 
Heraclea Pontica, lOl a. 

Herat, 86 n, 87 and n, 330, 352, n 3, 
Ti 1 367 n 1. 

Hercules, 03 n. 

Hercules, Pillars of, 34 rii 1. 
Hermann, 11 tji 1. 

Hermes, astronomer, 22 n 2. 
Hermes, god, 71 ii. 

Hermes Trismegistus, 109 and n 1. 
Hermetic books. The, 109 n 1. 
Henhius, 109 a 1. 

Hermontliis, 60 ti. 
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H^rmopolia Magna, 71 n. 

Herodotus, 34 a 1, 109 329 n. 

Hesperides, The, 443 a L. 

Hetv.y 144 aud n I, 145. 

Hetvdbhdsiif 129, 146. 

Hovilath, Land of, 32 a 2. , 

Hidayat’nl The, 14 » 1. 

Hierapolis, 79 n. 

IjEijaz, 54 n, 57 aud a, 58 and »i, 60, 110, 
241, 360 and n 1, 387, 397, 419, 424. 
^illah, 64 and n, 72 n. 

Hiinachala, Monutain, 30, 31. 

Himalayas, The, 69, 226 n 2, 290 n 1, 
305 n 2. 

Hima, snow, 30 ti3. 

Himav^n, 30 n 3. 

Himavat, 32 n 3. 

Himyaritos, The, 50 n, 51 n. 

Hind, 338 n 1. 

Hind, Uinmu Salimah, 354 n 3. 

Hindaun, 287 and n 3. 

Hindi, 120 n, 

Hindolay 250 and 17. 

Hindu Astronomy, 12, 14 n 2, 35. 
Hiuduan, Tho, 358 n 3. 

Hindu Kush, The, 88 w. 

Hionen Thaang, 212 n, 305 n 4. 
Ilipparchna, 20 nn 1 and 3, 24 nn 1 aud 
2, 38 n 3, 41 ?!. 1. 

Hippemolgi, 290 n 1. 

Hippo Regius, 77 n. 

Hirabud, 332. 

Qirah, 72 and ri, 89 n. 
l^Irah, Kingdom of, 79 n. 
Hirait^maya-kbanda, 31. 

Hlranvat, 31 n. 1. 

Hhanyagarbhay 163 and n 1, 165, 171 n, 
172 n 1, 231, 282 and n 2. 

Miranyagarhha'ddtiay 282. 
ffirai^ya-kamadhenu-ddnay 282. 
Hirai;;iyakiisipa, 287 n 1, 288 and n 1. 
Hiranyaksha, 287, and nn 1 and 2. 
Hiranyapdra, 287. 

Hiranijdha-ddnay 282. 

Hiranydha-rathay 282. 

Biranyd VdhnSy 304 n 7. 

Hirafiyd Vdhiiy 304 n 7. 


Hishdrn, Caliph, 81 n. 

Baddn, 50. 

Ijli^n Hiinlaut, 50 aud fi. 

Hi$n Ibn l,Jindrah, 67. 
yi?n Kaifa, 91. 

Ijli§n Mahdi, 66. 
yi^ri Mansur, 78. 

Tiiz, 49 a, 50 ri. 

IJi>na’t Tak. 91 n. 

Hispania Tarraconensis, 93 
Hist. Crit. do Mnnichde, 337 n 1. 

Hist, des lliina, Do Gnignes’, 52 n 343, w 3» 
Hist, des Mathematiques, 13 nn 1 and 3> 
19 n 3, 20 nn 1 and 3, 24 n 2. 

Hist, dn Bas Empire, 99 n. 

Hist, of Charles V., 107 n. 

Hist, of Pqrsia, Malcolm's, 327 n 1. 

Hist, of Sanskrit Lit , Max Miillor’s, 222 
nn 1 and 2, 224 n and nn 1, 2 and 3. 
226 n 1. 

H Ut. of the Mongols, 100 n. 

Hit, 64. 

Hitopadosa, The, 390 n 2. 

Hodgson, 169 n. 

Hoeraus, 30 n 3. 

Holi festival, 321. 

Holika, 321 n 2. 

Hollow Syria, 64 n, 

Horn, Tho, 1 16 and n 3. 

Homa sacrihce, The, 157 n 2, 229 and 
n 4, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279, 281, 308, 
316, 322 n 2. 

Hombon Shahpur, 96 n, 

Homer, 33 n 1, 109 n 2, 290 n 1, 328 m 3. 
Hooker, 124 n. 

Hopkins, 261 n 1, 264 n 2, 269 n 1, 270 
nn 3 and 4, 271 7in 2 and 3, 300 n 3, 3.d 
nn 2 and 5, 302 ?i 1, 308 n 2, 311 n 2. 
Horizon, The, 40. 

Hormuz, 58 and n. 

Hormuzd, 337. 

Horometry, 16 n 4. 

Horns, 60 n. 

Hrasvdy 135 and n 1. 

Hraava, 223. 

Uubayrah of Basrah, ^57. 

Ilubayri order. The, 351. 
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Hulagu Khan, 2U n 2, 82 n, 346, 346. 
Haldlis, The, 351. 

^j[ulwdn, 65, 81 n. 

Ham&mn’ddin Gnlbari, Manlana, 422. 
Humdyun, 251 n 1, 349 and n J, 374, 
383, 421 n 1, 425. 

H amboldt’s Cosmos, 15 nl, 22 n 3, 24 n 
1 and 2, 29 1, 37 n 1, 38 nn 2 and 3. 

Huns, The, 290 n 1. 

Hunter, Sir W., 120 n. 

Hufkiyaht The, 257. 

Hurukf The, 257. 

^usdmu’ddin Mauikpuri, Shaykh, 371, 
373. 

IJusayn, al, 864, 357, 360, 361, 391. 
^usayn Mansur, 349, 354 and n 2. 

^usnyn Sharkf, Sultan, 251 n 1,. 

Husayn Wdi?, 341 n 1. 

Hnsayni, M\|iinu*ddin ^^bduU l^adirt 
375. 

Hushang, 325, 326. 

Hydaspes, The, 303, 392 n 1. 

Hydraotes, The, 304. 

Hyphasis, The, 303, 

^nzaifah Marashi, 857. 

Hwang- choo, 52 n. 

Hyde, 29 n 1, 337 n 1. • 

Hyroania, 110 n 1. 

Iberia, iio» i. 

Ibh's, 326 n 1. 

Ibn Aalam, 20. 

Ibn Abi §afra, 407 n 1. 

Ibn Arabi, Shaykh, 421. 

Ibn 49 w, 52 n., 67 n, 73 n, 79 n, 

80 n, 83 n, 94 n, 96 100 n, 101 n 

102 n, 103 n, 119 n 1, 322 n 4. 

Ibn FaVih, 66 n, 74 n. 

Ibn I^ajr Askalani, 361 and n, 424 and 
n 1. 

Ibn Qaukal, 58 n, 66 n, 67 n, 68 n, 80 n, 
83 n, 84 n, 97 w-, 98 n, 

Ibn-i-Baghawi, 362. 

Ibn-i-Jal4, 353. 

Ibn Khaldun 40 n 1, 49 n, 63 n, 68 n 
80 a, 96 n, 100 a, 101 n. 


Ibn Khallikan, 73 a, 326 a 3, 359 a 4, 
407 n I, 421 a A 

Ibn Sayd, 83 n 1, 47 n, 48 n, 49 a, 51 a, 
62 a, 54 a, 56 a, 57 a, 61 a, 62 a, 76 a 
101 a, 104 a. 

Ibn Si,nA, 421 a 4. 

Ibn Tarilj:, 23, 25 a 2. 

Ibn-n’l-Aihir, 354 a 2. 

Ibn-n’l PAri^h, Shaykh, 421. 

Ibrahim Adham, 350 a I, 367. 

Ibrahim Eh An, 425 a 1 

IbrAliira, Snl^An, 340, 341, 37(). 

Ichchhd, 128, 135. 

Iconium, 90 a, 95 a, 421. 

Ida, 233. 

Idol temple of Somnat, 68. 

Idrisi, 49 a, 54 a, 66 n, 60 a. 

/Aa, 190. 

fj, 423 and a 2, 424. 

IkbAlmand, 348. 

Ikhmira, 55, 56 a, 71 a. 

IkshwAku, 117, 188 a 1. 

IlahAbAs, 33, 59, 232, 306, 324. 

flalj:, 97 and a, 98 n. 

Ilavpta, 31 a 1. 

llavfita-khanda, 31. 

Ildiz, 342 a 2. 

Ilistria, 102 a. 

IlkhAn dynasty. The, 83 a, 348 a 3. 

IlkhAni Tables, The, 20 a 2. 

Iinadu’ddin Tnsi. Shaykh, 367. 

ImAmis, The, 391, 421. 

ImdabhAti, 206 a 1. 

Imperial Gazetteer, The, 61 a, 59 a, 69 a, 
120 a, 226 a 2, 287 a and a 2, 288 a, 
289 a. 303 a 3, 304 a 5, 305 a 4, 314 
a 3, 372 a 1 , 876 a. 

India, 48 and a, 51, 52 and a, 53 a, 54 a, 
68.59 60, 66 a, 68, 69,70, 109, 110 
and a 1, 121 nn 4 and 6, 122 a 2, 123 a 
1, 161 a, 187 a 4, 241, 232, 327 a 1, 
328, 329, 330, 334, 336 and a 1, 337, 
338, 339 and a 1, 310, 341, 842, 343 
and a 1, 345, 349, 883 a 1, 419, 421 a 1 

Indian Antiquary, The, 189 a, 204 a^ 
206 a 1. 

Indian Ocean, The, 48 a, 51 a. 
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Indian Zodiac, The, 21 n 1. 

Indioa, Albiruni’s, See Albirtxni’s India. 
Indiaoh Alterthum, 113 n 2. 
ndra, 113 and n 2, 148 n 3, 163 n 3, 172 
and n 1, 104 n, 211 n 2, 220, 282 u 2, 
286 and n 4, 287, 290. 

Indra-Jdlay 239. 

Indra-kbanda, 31. 

Indrapat, 346 n 4. 

Indriya, 129, 132, 139 w 1, 170, 173, 174, 
176. 

Indus, The, 89, 343, 347. 
lushai Abu’l Fazl, 387 n 1. 

Inafcitutea of Mauu, See Manu*s Ordi- 
nances. 

traj, 109, 875. 

9, 60, 64 and n, 65 and n, 72 and n, 
73, 75, 80, 85 n, 86 n, 108, 120, 326, 
342, 344, 396 n 1, 407 n 1, 428. 

Irak, Persian, 80 n. 

Iram, 49 and n. 

fran, 44, 100, 241, 330, 344, 363, 419, 423, 
425. 

Ira7ati, The, 304, 

Irbil, 80, 81 84 n. 

Irkah, 90. 

Irraak, The, 101 n. 

Iron Gale, The, 95 n. 

Ifabah, fi tamyiz is Sihabah, The, 301 n, 
424 n 1 . 

Isakdje, 102 n, 
rs}ln, 110. 

fsana, 113 and n 2, 194 n. 

Isbarain, 85 n, 87 n. 

Iseion, The, 60 n. 

Isfahan, 38 n 2, 66, 67 n, 73 and n, 83 n, 
84 and n, 85, 92 n, 325, 360 n 1, 396 n 1. 
Isfandiyar, 85 n, 328, 329 and n and n 1, 
337, 449 n 2. 

Isfijab, 88 n, 98 and n. 

Isfinjdb, 101 n. 

Isb^, M., b-, 337 n. 

Isharah ila ilmi’l Mantik, The, 422 n. 
Ish4rat, The, 421 and n 4. 

Ishbiliyyah, 76. 

Isis, 60 n. 
riitvaf 187. 

61 


IskaTkand, 92. 
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801, 302 n 2, 309 and n 4, 310, 316 
and n 1, 319, 323. 

Kshaumikakalpaj 208 n 3. 

Kahipta^ 179. 

](^uba, 98, 100. 


Kubadian, 88. 

Eabr&, Najmn’ddin, 856, 367. 

Eufah, 64, 72 ti, 82 ti, 360 2, 857, 370. 
Enhan Eadi, The, 303 n 3. 

Kuhundaz, 361 n 1. 

Euku^ 47. 

Kula^ 310. 

Eulatdf 242. 

Knlbargah, 372 and n 1. 

Knlzurri, 63, 63. 

Enmara-khanda, 31 and n 3, 32. 

Enmarila Bhatta, 162 n 1, 153, 164, 166, 
166, 1C9. 

KumbhaJcay 185 and n 2. 

Kiimbnlah, Island of, 47. 

Eumis, 84 and n, 85. 

^umm, 83 and ti, 84 and n, 

^flamr, 47 n. 

KundaUf 314. 

^undnz, 88 n, 89 n. 

Edni, islands of, 104. 

Kunyah, 95. 

Knrai, 252 and n 2. 

Kurakurum, 102. 

IKur’an, The, 49 and n, 67 n, 97 n, 108 
71 1, 376 71 2, 377 n 1, 386 n 2, 388 n 1, 
390, 432 n 1. 

Kurashi, Abii’l Hasan nl-, 858 n 1. 
Kuraydha, Jows of, 360 n 1, 

Kiiraysh, 427 n 2. 

Knrayshi, All Shah, 362. 

Kurkanj, 96 and n, 97 and n. 

Kurkhb, 73 and n. 

Eurma Parana, The, 220, '285 n, 289 ti 1. 
Eurma Upa-pnrana, The, 220. 
Eurmavatara, The, 285. 

Kurmi caste, The, 316 n 1. 

^nrtubah, 76. 

Earn, 31 ti 1. 

Enru-khanda, 31. 

Earukshetra, 32 n 9, 226, 229, 232, 289, 
307. 

Eus, 55 and n. 60 n. 

Kuia grass, The, 229 n 1, 800 n 1. 
Ensagara'pura, 212 Tt-. 

I^n^air, 57. 

Kusha Dwipa, 29. 
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Eashaujah, 99 and n. 
K'&shmdnda-navamf, 820 3. 

Kasinara or Easinagara, 212 n. 

Kutds, 121. 

]Kutb-i-A4lam, Burhann’d-dm, 372. 
Kutb-i-Aalam, Shay kb Nur, 371. 

Ku^bs, Th©, 376 and n 3, 377. 

Ka^bu’ddm Eibak, 342. 

Kutbn’d-dln Khilji, 365. 

Ku^bu^d-dfn of Mecca, Manlana, 369. 
Kntbu’d-din, Shaykh, 372. 

Kntbtt’ddin, Saltan, 348. 

Ka^bu’dditi l/shf, Khwdjah, 349, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 440. 

Kntham Shaykh, 359. 

Kavera, 113 and n 2. 


ABDHI, circTimforetice, 25. 

Labij, Islands, 61 n. 

Ladhakiyyah, 78, 90 n. 

Lagardo, 82 n. 

Laghimd, 187. 

Laghnjafcakam, The, 232 n 1. 

Laghu mdna, 243. 

Lagna, horoscope, 36 n 2. 

Lahajan, 84 and n. 

LahangOf 312. 

Lahchdri songs, 252. 

Lahore, 69 and a, SOI, 345, 316, 362, 371, 
383 n 1, 441. 

Lahsa, 61. 

Lake Tchad, 55 /i. 

Lakhnan, 59. 

Lakhnaati, 69, 345 n 3. 

Ldhsha (lakh), 200. 

Lakehana, 146. 

Lakshand, 239 and n 1. 

Lakshitd, 242. 

Lakshmi, 286 and « 4, 318 n 2, 320 n 2. 
Lalitd ShanKthi festival, 319 n 3. 

Lalita Vistara, 212 n and n 1. 
Lamakshar, 97. 

L^mas, 212 and n 3. 

Lambana, longitude, 33. 

Lamghdn, 89, 361 n. 

Lamoreya, 77 n, 

62 


Lamri, Island of, 48. 

Lamtah, 54. 

Lamth^unah, 54 n. 

Lane’s Lexicon, 108 n 2. 

Lane’s “Modern EgyptiswiB,” 254 n 3. 
Langotif 273. 

Lanjnyah, 53 and n. 

Lanka, 30 and n 1, 31, 36, 36 and n 2, 
37, 43 n 3, 318 n 3. 

LanJcudaya Lagna, 36. 

Laodicca, 90 n. 

Lar, 374. 

Lar, Island of, 61. 

Lari, Shaykh Mandud al, 374, 375. 
Lassen, 113 2, 114 n 1, 120 n 1 , 169 a, 

188 71 1, 189 n. 

Lata, 12 » 2. 

Lataifu’l Alfhbar, The, 353 ti. 

Tjaiakia, 78 n. 

Lato, 55 n. 

Latopolis, 55 n. 

Laiigakslii, Tho, 221. 

Lainig, 313. 

Lawnkand, 88 n, 93 a. 

Laya, 264 n. 

Lees, W. N., 360 n I. 

Lcgontil, M., 13 a 3. 

Lemlem country, The, 49 n . 

Lepta, 76 », 

Leo, The African, 61 /?. 

Leuraann, Trof. Ernest, 169 h. 

Lewis’. Astronomy of the Ancients, 16 
a 3, 25 a 3, 38 n 1, 39 a 3, 109 a 1. 
Linga, The, 140 n 1, 158 a, 298 2. 

Linga Purina, Tlio, 220. 

Zingamrtra, 162, 175, 

Linnoons, 28 a 2, 63 a, 121 a 4, 124 n. 
Lion, Tho, 120 and n 1. 

Lisbon, 93 n. 

Lohha, 302. 

Lohung, 251 n 1. 

Lokaloka, 39 a 1. 

Lokayatikas, The, 217 n 1. 

Lokkam, Mountain of, 64 a. 

Loma^a, 159. 

Lombardy, 101 and «, 102. 

Lotus de la bonne foi. The, 202 ji. 

Louis XI, 107 n. 
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Lnccos, The, 7o «. 

Lucian, 38 n 1, 95 n. 

Ludhianah, 69, 304. 

Luhrasp, 328. 

Lunar Stations, The, 21, 22. 

Xiwgi, 273 and n 1. 

Lusitania, 70 n. 

Luxor, 55 », 66 «, 60 n, 76 n. 

Lybia, 109 and n 2. 

Lycia, 91 ^4. 

^MLaAD b. .Tabal, 50 n. 
Maadaii-i-Zahab, 57, 58. 

Mfiai’ratu’n Nuamaii, 76 n, 78 n, 79. 
Mabar, 61, 60. 

Mabog, 79 n. 

Macan’s Edit, of the Shah-Naihah, 29 « 1, 
330 'a. 

Macaulay, 409 n 2. 

Macedonia, \20n 1. 

Machhiwarah, 69. 

Machhu, 251 and -a 1. 

Macldn, 7 a 1. 

Mackenzie, Major, 191 7i 3, 198 n and nn 
1 and 2. 

Mnda, 302. 

Madagascar, 47. 

Madaiii al-, 65, 96 n, 326 and n 6, 360 n 1. 
Madakshon, 47 n. 

Madan-i-Zaninrrad, 56. 

Madari Order, The, 370. 

Madeira Islands, The, 33 ii 1, 123 a 1. 
Madhava A'charya, 168 n. 

Madhulh'umiJca, 183. 

Ifadhu-dhciiVj 228. 

Madhya, 242. 

Madhya-desa, 32 n 3, 33, 110. 

Madhya in^iia, 243. 

Madhyama, astronomy, 17. 

Madhyama, musical note, 247, 249. 
Mttdhyamd women, 243. 

Madhyama- grama, 246 n. 

Madliyamikas, The, 213 n 1, 216 and 

n 1 . 

Madina Celi, 93 n, 100 », 

Madiuah i 6alad,*80. 


Madinah-bSurt, 62. 

Madinah i Ta-bari^ah, 9 (. 

MadinatuT Faraj, 77. 

MadinatuT Wali'd, 93, 100 n, 
Madinat-n’^-'^fayyib, 54. 

Madras, 284 n 1. 

Madunah, Island of, 49. 

Madura, Island, 49 n. 

Maenaca, 77 n. 

Mafah, 75 n. 

Magadha, 212 n, 292 u 1. 

Mdgadha, 116. 

M^igadlias, The, 115 n 2. 

Mugadoxo, 47 '/?. 

Maghrarab, 76. 

Maghrib, The. 90 n. 

Maghribi, Mubyi’ddin, 20 and n 2. 
Magiana, The, 336 1, 337. 

Mngog, 7 n 1. 

Magrela, 312. 

Maguyla, river, 62 w. 

Mdh, 82 n. 

Mah of Kufab, 82 n. 

Malmbharata, The, 159 n, 168 n 1, 217 n 1, 
230, 238 n 3, 241 1, 274 7i 3, 285 ti 1, 

287 a, 291 n 1, 310 u 1. 

Mababl.asbya, 'J'he, 177 n 1, 224 n 2. 
Mahabbir fair. The, 288 //. 
Mahdbhufa-ghafa-ddna, 28.3 and n 1. 
Muha-lnddiya, 11. 

Mahddova, 8, 10, 11, 148, 153, 161, 204 
228, 229, 230, 233, 249, 277, 290, 298 
n 1, 303, 306, 318 n 5, 321 a 1. 
Maha-K.ali, 11. 

Maba-Lachluni, 10, 11. 

Maha-Maya, 11. 

Mabanada, The, 304 n 4. 

Mabanadi, The, 304 n 4. 

Malianiddna Sontta, 202 n. 
Mabdparinirvdna Sdtra, Tho, 212 n 2. 
Mahdpdtakin, i, e., a great sinner, 296. 

The five great sins, 297 n 2, 
Mahdpraiaya, 147. 

Mahardj, Island of, 48 and n, 61 7i, 
Mahar-loka, 82, 164 w 2. 

Mahd-aaroja, 200. 

Muha Sramana, 211 n 1. 
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Mahiitf 170 and n 1, 171, 17S and n 4, 
174, 178 and n 8, 179,. 

Mahl,tala, 32. 

Mahdtmya, ^21 n 2. 

Mahavira, 169 w, 188 n ), 189 n, 192, 
204 n and n 1, 206 n 1. 

Mahayamf, Manlana Ahmad, 373. 

Mahay nga, 174 n 4. 

Mahdavis, The, 373, 427 and n 1. 

Mdh Dinar, 82 n. 

Mahdi, The, 427 and nn 2 and 3, 428. 
Mahdi Vbaydullah, 62 ». 

Mahdiynh, 62 and n. 

Muhcndra, 194 n. 

Maheudra Mtn., 291. 

Maheudra range, 31 and n 2. 

Mahesvara Upa-puraiia, The, 220. 

Mahjil Shikan, 365. 

Mahim, 70. 

Mahimd, 187 and n 2 
Mahindra Maloi, 31 n 2. 

Mdhfshmati, 290 n 1. 

Mdhiftj/a, 115. 

Mahjam, 50. 

Malimud of Ghazni, 328 n 1, 340 and n 
1, 341, 360 n 2, 407 and n 1. 

Mahmud of Delhi, Sultan, 340, 

Mahmud of Gujaiat, Sultan, 251 and n 1, 
373. 

Mahomod II, 95 n. 

jMuhommedan Dynasties in Spain, 77 n. 
Mahiah b. Haydan, 61 n, 

Mahrah, Province of, 51. 

Mahri, 98. 

Mali uT Basrah, 82 and n, 83 and n. 
Mahurah, 69. 

Mahtvd, 300. 

Maibudi, 14 w 1. 

Maimand, 68. 

Mairan, 38 n 2. 

MaitH, 181, 182. 

Majdri’ddin Jurjani, Manlana, 368, 
Majdu’ddin, Shaykh, Baghdddi, 356. 
Maima-n’l'Fu^ahd, The, 328 nn 1 and 2. 
Majorca, 77 and 7i, 93 n. 

Mdjdj, 377 1. 

Makdm, 248 n 3. 


Makanpur, 370. 

Makara, 13 n 3, 

Makti^ta, 292 and n 1. 

Makdishu, 47. 

Makedunyah, 95. 

Makhdum i Jahaniydn, 369 and n 4, 372, 
374, 419. 

Makhdumu’l Mulk, 430 n 1. 
Makhnl-b-Snltan Mahmud, 341. 
Makhzumi, Abu Said ul, 358 and n 1. 
MakiKin, 79. 

Makla Kokf, 292 n 1. 

MakiAn, See Mekran. 

Makrizi, 47 n, 

Makrukin, 60. 

MdUiy 250 n 17. 

Malabar, 52 ??/, 397 n 2. 

Malacca, f , 48 a. 

Malaga, 77 n. 

Malakah, 77. 

Mdlakaunka, 250 and n 17. 

Malan, 90. 

Malang Fakirs, The, 369 n 4. 

Malatyah, 78 n. 

Malaya range, 31. 

Malazjird, 95. 

Malcolm, 325 n 2, 327 n 1, 328 nn 2 and 
3, 329, n, 330 n. 

Malda, 304 n 4. 

Maldeo, 421 and n 1. 

Malibar, 60. 

Mdlik, Imam, 421. 

Malik Khan Khalaj, 314. 

Malik Shah, 88 n, 343. 

Maliki, Abu Husayri, 353. 

Malin, 87. 

Malkan, 375. 

Mallu Khdn, 349. 

Malta, 77 v. 

M^lwah, 59, 257, 290 n 1, 301 ;i 2, 338 n 
1, 365. 

Malyavantii, Mountain, 80, 31. 

Marnatva, 302 and u 3. 

Mambij, 79. 

Mamun, al, 26, 27, 65 m, 83 n, 85 w, 326 
and fin 3 and 5, 340 n. 

Mdna, 243, 302. 
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Manah, 77, 

Manana, 141. 

Manas, 129 and n 2, 182 and n 1, 137, 
138, 139 and n 1, 147, 154, 165 n 2, 
166 and n 1, 162, 163, 165 n 3, 170, 
171,175, 178 and n 1, 179, 180, 190, 
193, 201, 207. 

Manas-parydya-jndna, 190. 

Minasa lake, The, 290 n 1. 

Manassifces, The, 64 n. 

M&nava, The, 220. 

Manchn, 60. 

Manddgni, 308 n 1. 

Mandanis, 332 n 1. 

Mandara, Mfc., 31, 286. 

Dhlandoville, 33 n 1 . 

Mando, 59. 

Mandu, 251 n 1. 

Manetho, 109 n 1. 

Manf, 76 and n, 

Mahg, 312. 

Manglaur, 70. 

Hang 5 Khdn, 345 n 2. 

Mani the Painter, 336 and n 1. 

Maniohcan sect, The, 336 n 1, 

Mdnikpur, 59, 360. 

Manitasoh, 94 n, 105 «. 

Mankbarin, 343 « 2. 

Mankbnrni, Jalalu’ddin, 343. 

Mankuyah, 345 and n 2. 

Mansalya, 94. 

Man Singh Tonwar, 251 and n 1, 262 n. 
Man?ur, al, 340 n. 

Mansur 358. 

Mansur-b-Jaunah al Aamiri, 78 n. 
Man§urah, 52 n, 58 and n. 

Mantra, 168 n, 219. 

Manu, 10 and n 1, 32 u 3, 219, 261 n 1, 
264 n 1, 265 n 1, 266 nn 1 and 2, 267 
all 263 n 2, 209 ?j- 1, 270 nn 1 and 

t 4, 271 nn 2 and 3, 279 n 1, 285 and 
n 1, 286 n 5, 294 nn 2 and 3, 295 nn^l 
and 2, 296 nn 3 and 4, 297 nn 1,2 and 
3, 300 n 3, 307 n 4, 308 nn 1 and 2, 
309 nn, 310 n 1, 311 nn 1 and 2. 

Mann, Ordinances of, 11 ti 1, 32 n 3, 115 
rm 1 and 2, 164 n 3, 217 n 1, 221, 229 


n 1, 294 71 1, 301 n 1, 2 n and 8, 302 
n 4, 303 71 1. 

Manu, Baja, 285. 

Manual of Buddhism, Hardy’s, 292 n 1. 
Manus, 94. 

Manns, Sea of, 104. 

Manusha, 193. 

Mdnmha, 07 and n 3. 

Manusha-loka, 195. 

Mannshya, 173, 197. 

Manvantara, 174 and n 2, 219. 

Maraghah, 20 ti 2, 81, 82 n. 

Marakash, 61. 

Marand, 80 n, 81. 

Marash, 91 and n. 

Marathi, 120 n. 

Marbut, 75. 

Marco Polo, 18 n, 51 n, 52 n, 73 n, 98 a, 
119 71 1,212 a 3. 

Mardas, 328. 

Mardiii, 79. 

Mdnja songs, 250. 

Mdrya^Halifa, 216. 

Margiana, 110 n 1, 

Marhatta, 119. 

Marib, 50. 

Mariohi, 117, 288 and n 2. 

Mar Ida, 76. 

M^iridin, Mt., 73 n, 

Mari Kirman, 104. 

Markanda Purana, The, 220. 

Markandeya, 159. 

Marmaros, 94 n. 

Marmora, Sea of, 104 n. 

Mars, 12. 

Maru, 92. 

Maruf Karkhi, 365, 356. 

Marutas, The, 148 n 3. 

Marw, 86, 87 and n, 92 », 97 n, 330, 352 
n 3, 354, 357, 361 n 1. 

Marwan al Him4r, 65 n, 78 n. 

Marwan, Governor, 81 n. 

Mar war, 119, 367 n 4.. 

Marwar Rdd, 87 and ti, 

Marwarudi, Khalid, 26. 
Masaud-b-Mandud, 341. 

Masadd, Sultan, 340, 841. 
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Mae^fidi, S26,'n 1, 334 n 1. 

Mashhad, 86, 252 n, 

Mashky The, 266. 

Ma^l^ah, 78. ' 

Ma8uch{, 313. 

Mafchara, 32 n 3, 33, 69 n, 252, 287 n 2, 
291, 292, 306. * 

Mati-jndna^ 190. 

Mdtraj 223 and n 2, 

MdtraSf 264 n, 

Matsya, 32 n 3. 

Matsya Ftiiana, The, 220, 285 n 1, 289 n, 
Matsydvatdra, 284. 

Maudud-b-Masaud, 341. 

Mauddd, Khwajah, 357. 

Manfalut, 71. 

Maukhya, 173 n 4. 

Mauritania, 64 7i, 59, 61, 70, 73, 76, 90, 
94 r?., 104, 108, 109, 371. 

Man^il, 26, 64 n, 80 and n, 82 w, 90 n. 

Ma wara u’n Nahr, 68 n. 

Max Muller, 169 a, 222 n 1, 224 w, 226 
n 1. 

Maya, Buddha’s mother, 211, 292. 

Maya, Hard war, 306. 

Muydf illusion, 159 r^, 160, 163 n 1, 164. 
Maya, The Demon, 11, 12 7i 1. 

Mayah, 60. 

Mayanah, 82, 91. 

Mayya F^rikin, 79 and n, 91 n, 100 n. 
Mizandaran, 86, 86, 407 n 1. 

Mdziman, 86. 

McCrindle, 62 7 i, 69 n. 

McCrindle’s Anc. ludia, 42 n 1, 49 7i, 69 n. 
Meadows of gold. The, 335 n. 

Measure, Lineal, 21. 

Mecca, 27, 61 7 i, 63 n, 67 and n, 60 n, 
360 n 2, 353 and n 1, 361 », 369, 371. 
Medba-tithi, 296 n 4, 300 n 3, 301 n 4. 
Media, 82 77 , 110 71 1. 

Medina, 64 77 , 67 and 77 , 369 n 4, 360 n \ , 
376. 

Mediniy 253. 

Mediterranean, The, 63 Uy 77 and w, 93, 
94 71, 109, 110 n 1. 

Mediterranean Coast, 61. 

Megalopolis, 96 n. 


Meghay 249, 250. 

Mekr4n, 68, 68 and ti, 342, 344. 

Melka^ 376 n 2 
Melton, Edward, 119 n 1. 

Memoirs of Baber, 16, 98 71 , 

Memphis, 75 n. 

Mental Philosophy, Morell’s, 136 n, 
Menzaleh, Lake, 63 n. 

Mercury, 12, 117, 442 n 2. 

Merida, 76 rt. 

Mern, Mount, 28 a 2, 39 7i 1, 195 71 3. 
Mesilah, 61 71 ., 62. 

Mesopotamia, 73 n, 75 ti, 76 n, 79 and n, 
80 and 77 , 110 1. 

Mewat, 118. 

Mcynard’a Diet, de la Perse, 66 n, 343 . 
n 3. 

Mhow, 28§ a. 

Miaiia, 82 n. 

Michael, 326 n 1. 

Michael Angelo, 377 n. 1, 

Mihran, Source of the, 89. 

Mihrjdn, 85 and ti. 

Mikhla^, 100. 

Miknossa, 71 7>, 76 n. 

Milah, 90 71. 

Milan, 101 71, 

Milesians, The, 103 n. 

Milton, 37 71 1. 

Mimansa School of Philosophy, The, 132, 
142 712, 152,169, 169, 189, 213, 219 n 1, 
224. 

Mimansakas, The, 156. 

Mitidkdry The, 315. 

Minhaju’ddm Bnkh^rf, 368. 

Miniet Ebn Khaseeb, 71 n. 

Minorca, 77 n. 

Minos, 325 n 2. 

Mir yusaiin, 349, 363, 365. 

Mir Khusrau, 346, 365. 

Mir Sayyid All Hamadani, 349. 

Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 427, 428 n 2. 

Mir Sayyid Sharif 390. 

Mir Sayyid Yahya Bukhari, 419, 

Miran ^adr, 387 n 1. 

Mir’atu’l Aalam, The, 376 7r. 

Mirbdt, 48. 
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Mirkhond, 343 n 3, 344 /1 3, 345 n. 

Mirza, 103 n. 

Mithyajndna^ 140 and n 2| 141, 166. 
Mitra, Dr., 169 w, 178 n and nn 1 and 8, 
179 nn 2 and 3, 180 n and n 1, 181 n 2, 
186 nn 1 and 2, 187 nn 2 and 4. 

Mitra, Pramad4 Ddsa, 239 n 1, 244 n 2. 
Miyfin Abdu’llab, 428 n 2. 

Miyan Ladan, 375. 

Mlaner, 69. 

Mleohchas, The, 32 n 3, 114, 117, 192 n 
1, 197, 225, 226, 276, 279, 293 n 1. 
Mlechcba Brahmans, 116, 117. 
Mlechcba-dos, 32. 

Moab, Country of, 64 n. 

Moha, 139, 302. 

Mohan Pdl, Munabi, 369 n 4. 

Mohaniya, 201, 202 n. 

Moilab, 58 w. 

Mo-ki-to, 292 n 1. 

Moksha^ 202 n 2, 203. 

Moluccas, The, 7. 

Monaster, 62 w, 71 n. 

Monier- Williams, 165 n 1, 172 n 1, 219 
n 1, 221 n 2, 225 n and nn 1, 2 and 3, 
227 n 3, 228 n 1, 230 n 2, 283 n 1, 280 
n 3, 287 n, 297 w, 298 n 2, 303 n 4, 
307 n 2, 310 nn 1 and 2. 

Montucla, 13 nn 1 and 3, 19 3, 20 n 1, 

24 7i, 2. 

Moon, The, 117. 

Mopsucstia, 78 n. 

Mor-BhanwaTi 313. 

Morea, 77 n. 

Morell, Dr., 136 n, 

Morocco, 54 n, 61 n, 70 n, 

Moscow, 104 n. 

Moses, 66 rt, 108 n 1, 376, 377 and n 1. 
Mount Atlas, 64 n. 

Mozambique, 47 n. 

Mfidang, The, 255 n 5. 

Mriga, 173. 

MfityU'loka^ 172. 

Msila, 62 n. 

Mnalla, 54. 

Muatafim, a1, 80 n. 

Mudha, 179. 


Muditd, 181, 182. 

Muydhdt 241. 

Mughalpur, 346 n 4. 

Mughals, The, 337 n 1, 346 and n 4, 347 
and n 2, 348 and n 3. 

Mughf?, Maulana, 365. 

MuHallabi, al, 407 n 1. 

Muhammad, 50 n, 79 rt, 354 n 3, 360 n 1, 
361 n, 385 n 2, 390, 391 n. 
Muhammad-b- Malik Shah SaljuH, 343. 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, 383 and 1. 
Muhammad yasan, Shaykh, 375. 
Mnhammad Kasim, 340. 

Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, 343, 356 
n 1. 

Muhammad Shah Aadili, 425 2, 

Mnhammad Shah Karim, Sultan, 371, 
372, 373. 

Mnhammad Shami, 357. 

Muhammad Sur, 425 7i 2. 

Muhammad Tayfuri Bistarai, 370. 
Muhammad Tnghluk, Sultan, 363 n, 372, 
Muhammadiyah, 62 n. 

Miihasibi, Abu Abdu’llab, 351, 356. 
Miihasibis, The, 351. 

Mnhyi’ddin Arabi, Shaykh, 373. 
Mii’inuMdiri Daulatabadi, Mauland, 369, 
Muinn’ddhi Sijizi, Khwajah, 349, 362, 363, 
371. 

Muir, 149 n 2, 217 n 1. 

Muir’s Sansk. Texts, 114 n 1, 116 7i 1, 
Mnjzz, Al, 63 n. 

Mu’izzu’d Daulah Bnwnyh, 407 n 1, 
Muizzu’ddin Bahrain Shah, 345. 
Muizzu’ddin M. Sam, 342, 3G2, 367. 
Mujtahid, 352 n 1. 

Mukan, 83. 

Mukhavastrika, 208 n 3, 

Mukhya Chandra, 318 n 4. 

Mukram-b-u’l Maza, 66 n, 

Muktadir, al, 107 n, 36 1 n 2, 395 n, 

Muhti, 140, 141, 203, 210, 216, 245, 278, 
305. 

Muku^a, 311. 

Miila, 231. 

Mula-sutras, The, 205 and n 1. 

Mull a Talib Isfahani, 393, 
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Muller’s Hist. Sausk. Lit., 281 n 1, 824 

91 2. ^ 

Mult&n, 69, 119, 322 n 4, 338 n 1, 340 n 
1, 842, 344*and n 4, 362, 363, 364, 366, 
869. 

Munahhat-Kdr, The, 315 and n 1. 

Munair, 69 n. 

Muna^kab, 77 7i. ^ 

Miinchausen, 33 n 1 
Miindhir, al, 72 w. 

Muni Brahmans, 116. 

Muntakhab, Shaykh, 365. 

Miinyali, 71 and n. 

Murari Misra, 153, 154, 165 156. 
Murchrhandsy The, 246 n, 247 a, 248 n 2. 
Marcia, 93, 100 ?i. 

MurdhavnMkta, 115. 

Murghab, 87. 

Mnrghab, The, S7 n. 

Miirghza, 100. 

MOrjan, 75. 

Murliy Tlio, 256. 

Murray’s Chemist, 422 n. 

Murray’s Edition of Malcolm, 330 n, 
Masailirnah The Impostor, 67 ri. 

MOsh, 100. 

Mushabea, 57 9i. 

Mushlcfih, 101 

Music of Hindustan, Willard’s, 252 n 1. 
Music of Southern India, Captain Day’s, 
246 91, 250 n 18, 253 7i,' 254 n, 256 n 3. 
Mustansir, al, Fatimite Caliph, 73 n. 
Mustaufi, 341 n 1. 

Mustaufi, Abu’l Maali Na?ra’llah, 341. 
Matawakkil, al, 86 «. 

Mutawwal, al, 444 and 9i 1. 

3Int>’l’iBah, al-, 407 n 1. 

Muweilah, 58 n, 

Myvah, The, 121, 238 and n I, 296. 

My thus de OvoMundano, an Essay, 11 n 1. 
Muzaffdr Shdh, Sultan, 372. 
Muzaffarnagar, 70, 374 n 1. 

Mazayyan, Abu ^usayn, 353. 

NaBHI, 81 n 1. 

Nablus, 105. 


Nabuobadnezzar, 92 n, 

Nabulus, 72 and n. 

NdchiVeta, The, 221. 

Nadhir, Jews of al, 360 n 1. 

Nddika, 16 9i 4. 

Nadimah, 60. 

Nafahdtu’l Uns, Jami’s, 350 n 1, 351 92, 
377 n. 

Ndga, 113. 

Ndga-panchami festival, 319. 

Nagas, The, 113 n 2. 

Nagarkot, 306 and n 4, 318. 

Naghtna, 218 n 2. 

Ndg-khanda, 31. 

Nagor, 367 and n 4, 419, 421 1. 

Nagr-udaya Lagna, 36. 

Nahad, 103. 

Nahdwand, 352. 

Nahlwarah, 68. 

Nahronan Canal, an-, 49 w. 

Nahrwalah, 59, 68 «, 369. 

Nahrwan, 73 n. 

Nahtaur, 70. 

Nai‘amhdn, The, 256. 

Naiijatna^ The, 224 n, 

Naighantuka^ The, 224 n. 

Naimittika, 157 and n 1, 165 9^ ]. 

Nairif, 110. 

Nairrit.% 113. 

Naisabiir, See Nislnipur. 

Naiyayikiis, The, 154 and n 2, 155 n 1, 
156. 

Najd, 67 91, 60, 350 n 2. 

Najdah, 75. 

Najibu’ddin Firdausi, Shaykh, 370. 
Najibu’ddin Mubammad, Shaykh, 367. 
Najibu’ddin Matawakkil, Shaykh, 367, 
368. 

Najibu’ddin Samarkand!, Manlana, 369. 
N.ajiram, 69 and n. 

Najmu’ddin Kubra, Shaykh, 35G, 367. 
Najmu’ddin Sughra, Skaykh, 366. 

Najran, 60. 

Nakdra, The, 256. 

Nakhchuwan, 81. 

Nakhshab, 97 and n, 

Nukjowan, 09. 
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Nakshabi, Abu Tardb, 361, 353. 

Nakahatray 21. 

Nakshbaudi, Khwajah BahitiMdir, 368 
and n 8. 

Kala and Damayanti, 311 n 2. 
Ndmadheya, 219. 

Ndman, 201. 

Namaa-kdray 280. 

Ndmika, 201 n 5. 

Nanda, 202. 

N&nda Upa-purdna, The, 220. 
Nanddtirtha, The, 303 n 4. 

Kanddvati, The, 303. 

Nandi Sutra, The, 204 n, 206 and n 1. 
Ndnak, 206 n. 

Nara, 307 n 3. 

Narada Purana, The, 220. 

Nkradiya, The, 220. 

Naraktty 128. 

Ndrakie, The, 193, 198, 199. 

Nara-sinha, 287, 299, 318. 

Narasinha Upa-purana, The, 220. 
Nardyan Swdmi, 252 n, 

Ndrayaija, 169 n, 226. 

Narbada, The, 288, 289 n, 290 n 1, 300 
and n 2. 

Narbdns, The, 118. 

Narbo Martins, 93 n. 

Narimdn, 327 n 1, 329, 330. 

Narwar, 60. 

Nasd, 92 and n, 

Nasaik, 74 n. 

Nasf, 97. 

Nashawa, 99. 

Nasibin, 79. 

Nd^ir lidmi’lldh, an-, 426 n 2. 

Nd?irah, 76. 

Na§iru’ddm Chiragh-i-Dihlavi, Shaykh, 
369, 372. 

Nasirn’ddm Mabmud Shdh, 346. 
Na9ira*d-dm Tusi, 20, 27, 82 n, 422 w. 
Na^r-b-Abmad Samani, 340 n. 

Na^rdbddi, All, 351. 

Na^m’llah Mustanfi, 341 and n 1. 

Ndstika School, The, 217. 

Ndstikas, The, 217 n 1. 

Natdiju’l Afkdr, The, 341 n 1. 


Nd(a-Nardya^ay 249, 260. 

Na^nz, 84. 

Nathy 318. 

NafSy The, 268. 

NafwaSy The, 267, 268. 

Nanbakht, 97 n. 

Naubandajan, 66, 67 n» 

Naubanjdr, 67 n, 

Naukan, 86 n. 

Nauroz, 327 n 1. 

Nanahahr, 80. 

Navami festival, 318. 

Navarasa, The, 240 and n 3. 

Nava- 1 'dtra festival, 318. 

Nawa, 64. 

Nawawi, an-, 354 n 3, 360 n 1. 

Naxuana, 81 n. 

Ndyak Bakshu, 2.51. 

Ndyakay 243. 

Ndyika, 241. 

Nayzahy 38 n 2. 

Nazarenos, The, 8. 

Nazareth, 76 n, 

Neapolis, 72 n. 

Needle of Pharaoh, 74 75 n. 

Ncgroland, 47 n, 

Neith, Goddess, 56 n, 

Noo Platonists, The, 109 n 1. 

Nepal, 121 n 3, 304 n 6. 

Now Testament, The, 293 n 1. 

New World, The, 42. 

Newton, 328 n 3. 

Nia Natis, 105. 

Nihandhay 149. 

Nididhydaanaf 141. 

Nidra, 180. 

Niebuhr’s Description de I’Arabie, 49 n, 
50 «, 51 riy 63 54 n, 63 n, 

Niftawaih, 338 n 2. 

Nigamanay 146. 

Niger, The, 47 n, 49 n, 64 n. 

NighantUy 224 n, 

Nigraha-sthdndy 129, 146, 160. 

Nihdnah, 104. 

Nihilists, The, 213 n 1, 216 n 1, 217 a 1, 
218. 

Nikharha, 200. 
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Nila range, The, 30, 31. 

Nilakantha, Pandit, 163 n 3, 166 n 1. 
Nile, The, 47 and n, w, 65 w, 60 n, 63 
n, 71 n. 

Nimha leaf, The, 323. 

Nimishara, 286 and n 6, 307. 

Nimitta Kdranuy 143. * 

Nimkh4r, 287 n, 307. 

Nineveh, 90 n, 

Nirguna Paramesvara, 192. 

Nirihara Sdnlchyay 177 w 1. 

Nirjalaikddaii festival, 319 n. 

Nirjardf 202 and n 2. 

Nirnayttf 129, 145. 

Nirodha, 179 and n 1. 

Nirodha-pariiidmay 179 n 4. 

Nirodha- saty tty 215. 

Niruddha, 179. 

NiruMay 160, 223 and n 5, 224 n. 

Nirvana, 211 a 2. 

Nirvichdra, 182. 

Nirvitarhay 182. 

Nishdday a ransical note, 248, 249. 
Nishadas, The, 115 and n 2. 

Nishadha Mountain, 30, 31. 

Nishapur, 43 7i 3, 67 85 w, 86 and n, 

87 n, 89 Hy 91 and 7?, 92 and n, 337 «, 
351, 361 and 7i 1, 367 n 1, 423 n 2. 
Niahiddha, 157, 

NityOy 157 and n 1. 

Nivaria, 33 n 1. 

NiyamOy 136 n 2, 183, 184. 

Niyata, 190. 

Niyuzi Afghans, 428 n 2. 

Nizamn’ddm Ahmad Bakshi, 343 n 3. 
Nizamu’ddin Auliya, 365 and nw, 367, 
368, 370, 372, 440. 

Noah, 75 n, 81 n, 83 7t, 109, 327, 375, 
377, 418. 

Noer’s Emperor Akbar, 69 «. 

Noph, 75 71 . 

Norway, 104 n. 

Notices et oxtraifcs, 61 n. 

Noviana, 314 n 4. 

Novo Shudak, 104 n. 

Nrityddhydyay 256. 

Nnaman, Mountain, 80 n, 

63 


Nnaman b. Bashir, 79 ». 

Nnamaniyali, 65, 75 n. 

Nnhawand, 83 and ti. 

Nukafia, The, 376 n 3. 

Nukan, 86. 

Nutiiubad, 96 n. 

Nur, Shaykh, Kntb-i- Aalain, 371. 

Nuris, The, 351. 

Nuru’d'din, 91 a. 

Nnsayy, 377. 

Nushirwan, 85 n, 338, 339 ii 1. 

Nuxuana, 99 n. 

Nuzhat u’l Mnshtak, 50 a, 53 n. 

NydnUy 249 n, 

Nydyay 144 w. 

Nyaya School of Philosophy, The, 127, 
132 n 2, 135 n 2, 141, 143 n 3, 146 
n 1, 15(5, 151 7), 152 and n 1, 153 and 
71 1, 154, 150 and 7! 5, 190, 192, 216, 224. 

Ocean, Shoro of the, 49. 

Oder, The, 77 «. 

Ogouz Khan, 345 n. 

Old Man of tho Moantain, The, .396 7? 1. 
Old Testament, The, 72 ?>, 75 n. 
Oldonberg, 169 ti. 

Oljditii, 348 n 3. 

Olshauseri, 82 n. 

Om, 184 n 5, 2/8. 

Oman, 48 and 7i, 51 and a, 53, Gt n. 

Omar, 72 ti, 99 vi, 32G n 5, 351 77, 354 
and a 3. 

Omar, Kildhi of .al-MnktadIr, 354 n 2. 
Omar Khayyam, 392. 

Omkdray 184 and n 6. 

On, 74 n. 

Onesicritna, 332 n 2. 

Ophir, 53 11 . 

Ordeal, Tho, 262, 

Orissa, 31 71 2, 304 ti 4. 

Oriya, 120 n. 

Orontes, The, 90 n. 

Osiris, 60 71. 

Othman, tho Caliph, 62 n. 

Otte, 22 71 3, 24 71 1 , 29 a 1, 38 nn 2 and 3. 
Ottoman Snl^ans, Tho, ^0 71. 
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Oadh, 287 304 and n 6, 866. 

Ousel ey, 68 w, 97 ». 

Ouzkond, 88 n. 

’ e. 

Oxus, The, 68 w, 88 n, 92 and w, 96 n. 

97 98, 103 and n, 104 ti, 252 ». 

Oxyrynchns, 63 w. 

Ozein, 29 n 1. 

r A-OECBIM, 110. 

Prtda, 160, 263 and n 1. 

Tddahf 162. 

Faddrtha, (predicament), 129, 159, 170. 
FaddrthaSj The, 204 n. 

Faddhatiy 150 . 

Padma, 200. 

Padma Parana, The, 10 n 2, 220, 221 n 1. 
Fadminiy 243. 

Pael, 69. 

Pngroo, 78 n. 

Fahfy 16. 

Fdily 313. 

Paila, 116 n 2. 

FdinnaSy The, 206 and n 1. 

Faisdcha marriage, 309 and n 4. 

Faitra, 172 and n 2. 

Pak Pattaii, 364. 

Fdka-jay 151. 

Pdlca-yajna, 281 and n 1, 301. 

Fdkhdwajy The, 255, 257, 268, 

Fahshay 144 n 1. 

Faksha-dharmatmy 144 n 1. 
Pah'hasattvay 144. 

FaksMy 173. 

Faly 16. 

Palangdn, 90. 

Palermo, 73 n, 77 n. 

Palestine, 63 and n, 64, 75, 76 

123 n 1. 

Pallas, 212 n 3. 

Pallas Athene, 56 n. 

Pains Mgeotis, 94 105 n. 

Palyay 188 n 1, 194 n 1. 

Palyopama^ 200. 

Pamir, The, 103 n. 

Pampelnna, 101 n» 

Pamphylia, 94 n. 


Fan, 55 n. 

Panchala, 32 n 3. 

Fancha-ldngala>ddnay 283. 

Fanchamay 247, 249, 250. 

Panoha^ikha, 169 n. 

Panchikrittty 161. 

Pdiid^yas, The, 217 n 1. 

Pdndu 319 n. 

Pandua, 69. 

Panduah, 371. 

Pandyeo, 251 n 1. 

Pdniy 162. 

Panic worship, 55 n. 

Papini, 177 n 1, 222 n 2, 223 n 5, 224 
n 2. 

Panipat, 69, 3G8, 369, 425 n 2. 

Paniydsa, The, 206. 

Panjab, The, 70, 120 n 1, 303 and n 3, 
330, 346, 364, 425 n 2. 

Panjabi, 120 n. 

Panjhir, 89 n. 

Panjhir, Mtn., 88 n 
Favka-prabhd, 195 n 3. 

Panopolis, 55 n. 

Pah wars. The, 118. 

Papa, 201. 

Papihdy The, 121,' 296. 

Paradise Lost, 37 n 1. 

Pardkixjdy 241, 242. 

Fdramdrthikay 106 « 3, 190. 

Paramdtman, 129. 

Pdrdpdradushti, 176. 

Pardsara Smyiti, The, 221. 

Pdrasara Upa-purana, The, 220. 
Parasiiath, 189 n. 

Parasurdma, 159 and n, 290, 291, 299, 
304 n, 318. 

Parasuramayatura, The, 289. 

Pardtmdy 191. 

Fdra-tushtiy 176. 

Pardvahay 17. 

Pardyati, The, 304. 

Parichchheda Bhdshya, The, 179 n 4. 
Paribaras, The, 118. 

Parydtakay 286 and n 1 . 
Farijdtaka-vrihskaf 286. 

ParikshUy 146. 
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Pat'imdna, 136, 163. 

Paris, 103 n, 107 n. ^ 

Fariiishtay 150, 

PaH^ishtaSj The, 20B n 1. 

Parivd festival, 318, 320. 

Parivaha, 17. 

Parnvdf 233 and n 2. 

Pariydtra range, 31 and n 2. 

Parna, 804 n 7. 

Pamasoijd, The, 304. 

Parnell’s Hermit, 108 n 1. 
paroTcshOj 190, 191. 

Parsa, Khwdjah Mnhd. 301. 

Parsaror, 69. 

ParSvanatha, 188 n 1. 

Parthiana, The, 95 n. 

Parvati, 249, 283 n 1. 

Parvati, The, 304 n 2. 

Parviz, Khusrau, 314 and n 1. 
Pasargadae, 332 n 2, 423 n 2. 

Pasavati, The, 304. 

Pa^ohima, 113. 

Pashanflis, 217 n 1. 

Pa^u, 173. 

Pagii Brahmans, 116, 117 and n 2. 

Pa/rt, 253 and n 1. 

Fa tala, 150. 

Pdtdla-loka, 32, 172, 195, 306. 

Patna, 59, 212 n, 

Pdtanjala Bhashya, The, 135 w 2. 
Patanjala system. The, I'n, 175, 177, 
215, 238 n 2, 245 n 1, 274, 278. 
Patafijali, 177 and n 1. 

Patanjali, Aphorisms of, 150 n 4, 162 
2, 175 n 3. 

Papiina fish, 296 n 4. 

Pati, 243. 

Patiala State, The, 69 n, 

Pdtra, 208 n 3. 

PaUan, 59, 304, 364, 369. 

Patterson, Mr., 246 n. 

Pattliar Chatd fish, 296 and n 4. 

Payrav, Shaykh Ali, 373. 

Peacock, The, 326 and rt 1. 

Pegn, 212. 

Pekin, 52 n, 98 n, 102 n» 

Peripatetics, The, 126. 


Periplus of Lyoia, 91 n. 

Persepolis, 67 w. 

Perseus, Temple of, 55 n. 

Persia* 7, 9, 38 n 2, 66, 72 n, 105, 109, 
120 n 1, 121, 123 n 1, 252, 328 n 2, 332 
n 2, 337 71 , 338 n 1, 340 and n, 343 n 1, 
348 n 3, 371, 373, 378, 399, 407 n 3, 
421 n 3, 423 ti 2. 

Persian Gulf, The, 57 n, 60, 61, 66, 67 n. 
Persians, The, 13 7i 3, 44, 89 n, 212 and 
71,3, 327 n 1, 329 n. 

Persis, 110 ti, 1. 

Peshawar, 69. 

Peshddd, 326 n. 

Peshdadian Kings, The, 326 n, 328 n 3, 
Phala, 129, 139. 

Phaleg, 375 and n 2. 

Pharaoh, 6t) n, 74 n, 394. Noodlo of—, 
74 n. 

Pharaohs, The, 60 7i, 

Phavorinns, Sin 1. 

Pherecydos, 109 n 2. 

Philadelphia, 64 n, 72 n. 

Philip, 72 n. 

Philistino.s, The, 64 n, 

Phinoas, 377. 

PhiiU, 313. 

Pilpay’s Fables, 407 n 1. 

Pindh, The, 255. 

Pindar, 109 ti 2. 

Pingala, 233. 

Pingalanaga, 221 n 2. 

Pingdn, 16. 

Pipal'patit, 313. 

Pipilikd-madhya, 227 n 3. 

Pisa, 101 n. 

PUdcha, 172. 

Pisachas, The, 193 ti, 2, 309. 

Planets, The, 15, 18, 20, 23. 

Plato, 3, 11 n 1, 37 n 1, 140 n 1, 180 «, 
224 n. 

Platonists, The, 126. 

Pliny, 24 n 2, 33 n 1, 38 n 3, 71 n, 79 n, 
91 71, 304 n 7. 

Pluta, 223. 

Plutarch, 331 ti 1, 332 wn 1 and 2. 

Pluto, 113 71 2. 
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Plutus, 113 11 2 . 

Pokur, 307 n 2. 

Polos, The, 39 and n 3. 

TolypaiieSj 266 n 2. 

Pompelo, 101 n. 

Pompoy, 95 7>, 

Pontic coast, The, 101. 

Pontus Eoxinns, 94. 

Porphyrias, 331 n 1. 

Porphyry, 11 nl. 

Port Mornington, 49 n. 

Port Said, 63 n. 

Port VoiidrcH, 93 n. 

Porns, 330, 334, 336, 392. 

Poaidonias, 25 n 3. 

Prahandhadhydyat 253. 

Prablmkara Guru, 153, 154, 155, 156. 
Prahhdvatii 241 n 3. 

Praddvtha, 214. 

Pradem^ 200 and n 7. 

PradhdncL, Tho, 14 ii 1. 

Pradyamna, 165 n 3. 

Prat'd, 409 n 2, 

Pragalhhd, 242. 

Prahlada, 288. 

Prain, Dr., 123 n 1. 

Prajapati, 103 n 1, 172 and n 1, 228 7i 1. 
Prnjd-pati, 193. 

Prajiipatis, The, 227 n 2, 289 n, 309. 
Prdjdpatya, 172 and n 1, 228 and n 1. 
Prdjdpatya marriage, 309 and n 2. 
Prajndy 182. 

Prajndjyotis, 183. 

Prdkdmyaj 187. 

Pralcnmna, 150. 

Proliirna, 205 7i 1. 

Praktniddhydya, 252 . 

Prdkfita dissolution, 105. 

Prakritiy 164 n 4, 169, 170 and ii 1, 173 
and n 4, 174, 178 n 1, 201 and n 4. 
Prakridka, 173. 

Trakritilayay 183. 

Prflkriti-hiftlitiy 175. 

Prakrifi-vikritiy 170, 

Prakrits, Tlie, 120 n. 

Tralayaf 146, 147. 

PrarnddUy 181. 


Pramana, (extent), 128. 

Pramdnay (proof), 129, 150, 151,156 and 
n 4, 159,1 69, 190, 800, 215. 
Pramdna^vfittiy 180. 

Prameya, 129, 190, 191. 

Prana, 148 and n 4, 162, 163 n 1, 193. 
Prdtid'/dTna, 183, 185, 186, 274, 294. 
Frdpti, 187 and n 2. 

Pramnya, 158 n, 

Prasenajit, Baja, 289 n 2. 
Prahiavyakarananga, Tho, 205. 
Prathama-kalpika, 183. 

Pratihhdy 156 7i 4. 

Prdtihhdsika, 166 n, 1. 

Pratijna, 143. 

Pratipatti-Karmdni, 158 n. 

Prali-vddiiiy 261. 

Prativasndevas, 198 n. 

Pi'aty-ahhijndna, 191, 

Pratydhdra, 183, 186. 

Pratyakaha, 129, 138 ii 3, 151, 156 and 7171 
4 and 6, 190, 215. 

Praudha, 241. 

Pravaha, 17 and nn I and 2. 

Pramhdnila, 17. 

Pravartaka, 206. 

Pravrittiy 129, 139, 140, 141, 179 n 1. 
Prayaga, 32 n 3, 306. 

Praydjasy 158 n. 

Prdyaichitta, 157. 

Prayatna, 128, 135, 139, 140, 141. 
Prayojana, 129, 143. 

Prayuta, 200. 

Preia, 323. 

Pretyabhava, 129, 139. 

Price, 340 n 1. 

Prinsep’s Tables, 3C3 71 3, 364 n 1. 
Prithahtva, 128, 133, 135. 

Frith vi Rdja, 342. 

Proshita-hhartrikd, 242. 

Ptolemais, 62 n. 

Ptolemy, 13 and nl, 20 nn I and 3, 22 
n 3, 23, 24 nn 1 and 2, 25, 29 n 1, 81 
n 2, 33 n 1, 42 and n 1, 43 and n 3, 45, 
46 n 1, 48 n, 57 n, 64 n, 69 n, 71 n, 
76 71, 90 n, 91 n, 93 n, 108 n 2, 831 n 1| 
421. 
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Ptolemy Energetos, 66 n. 

Ptolemy Philadelphns, 64 n. 

Publius Carisius, 76 n. 

Pudgala, 2001 and n G, 201 and n 1 and 3, 
202 n 2. 

Pukara, 307 n 2. 

Pukhra (Pushkara), 307. * 

Pnkkasas, 115 n 2. 

Pulastya, 291 n2, 310. 

Pulisa) 23, 25 nn 2 and 8, 35 n 2. 

Punjdb, The, Soo Panjab, The. 

Tuny a, 201. 

P4rahf 110 . 

Turaha, 185. 

Puranas, Tho^ 10 w 2, 11 n 1, 17 n 1, 28 
n 2, 32 n 1, 168 1, 192 1, 219, 220 

nn 2 and 3, 318 n 4. 

Purbi, 70. 

Puri, 151 n, 

Th'na-mdsa festival, 318, 319, 
PArndvatdraf 284, 293. 

Pnrncnh, 303 n 3. 

Purohita, 310, 

Purusha, 163 n 1, 170 and nn 1 and 2, 
174. 

Purva, 113. 

P4rva Mimdmsdj 165. 

Tarvasj The, 204 n, 205. 

Turvakritay 19 l >. 

Purvatva, 135. 

Pushkara Dvvfpa, 29, 32 n 2. 

Pyramids, The, 328 n 3. 

Pythagoras, 129 n 2. 

QuATREMKRE, 40 n 1, 03 n, 819 n. 
Quilon, 61 n 1. 

Quintus Curtius, 331 n 1. 

The, 254 and n 3, 255, 257, 

258. 

Rabbath Ammon, 63 
R^bi’ah, 355 and n 1. 

Babiah Adawiyah, 355 n 1. 

Babusah, 94. 

Eafiu’ddm ^afawi, Mir, 423. 


Bdga, passion, 139, 140, 141, 181, 302. 
Rdga, music, 248 n 3, 249 and n and 

Bdgdlapa, 252. 

Hdga-vivclcddhydya, 248. 

Raghu, Raja, 117 and n 4. 

Raghu-vansa, The, 117 n 4. 

Ragini, 248 n 3, 249 n 1. 

Rah, 71. 

Rai, 25 n 1, 65 n, 74 n, 83 n, 84 and w, 
352 n 2. 

Baif 123 1. 

Rajd Brahmans, 116, 

Rdja Gang, 374 n 2. 

Rajagpha, 189 n, 211 n 3^ 292 n 1. 
Baja-guna, 10 and n 2. 

Bdjanitiy 259. 

Bajas, 166, 161, 173, 178 n 2, 179. 

Rdjasas, The, 221 n 2. 

Rajasthan, Todd’s, 290 n 1. 

Bdjasiiya sacrifice, Tho, 158 n, 
Bdja-sitya-yajnay 281, 

Rajondralala Mitra, 135 n 2, 142 n 1, 
152 w 1, 156 w 4, 162 7^ 2, 177 n 1. 
Sco also, Mitra, Dr. 

Rdjgir, 211 and n 3. 

Bdjiia fish, 296 and n 4. 

Bajoharom, 208 7i7i 3 and 4. 

Rajputaua, 307 n 2. 

Rajputs, The, 117, 290 n 1, 

Bdju, 195, and n 1, 196. 

Rajd Kital, 371. 

Rakasi, Tho, 33. 

Rakbah, 00. 

Rakkah, 79 and n. 

Rakkan, 99. 

Baksha-handhanay 319. 

Bdkishasa, 172. 

BdJcfihasa marriage, 309 and n 4. 
Rdkshasas, The, 172 and n 3, 291, 309. 
Rum, 68. 

Ram Ilnrmnz, 66, 360 n 1, 

Ram Shahristan, 68 n. 

Rama, 159 n, 274 and n 3, 287 77, 289, 291 
and n 1, 299, 305 n 3, 318 and n 3, 
319 71, 392 77 2. 

Rama Chandra, 117 77 4, 292. 
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Rdma-navami festival, 318. 

B^mani, 64. 

B^mdvatdra, The, 291. , 

Bdmfiyana, The, 169 ti, 274 n 3, 291 n 3, 
304 n 6, 318 n 3. 

Banihh4, 286 and n 4. 

B^mganga, The, 304 n 5. 

Bamibhan, 358 n 3. 

B&mithani, Khw^tjah Ali, 358 and n 3. 
Bamlah, 63. 

Bamoth Gilead, 72 n. 

Bamya, 31 n 1. 

Ramyaka>khanda, 31. 

B4nij, Island of, 61. 

Bankatta, 289. 

MdSf 13. 

Rasa, 134, 240 n 3. 

Rasas, The, 240, 241 n 1. 

Rasdbhasa, 243. 

Bas4ta1a, 32. 

Basa-vidya, 239. 

B^sdyana-tantra, 225 n. 

Bashid, Khwdjah, 348. 

Rdii, 317 n 1. 

Basm* nl Ma’mun, 47 n, 70 w. 

Eas61ab4d, 372. 

Bathers, The, 117, 118 n. 
R(itna-dhenu-ddna, 283. 

Ratnddhiica, The, 206. 

Batnagiri hills, The, 212 n. 
Ratna-paHkshd, 239. 

Ratna-pralhd, 195 m 3. 

Raudra, 241. 

Bauzatn’l Aimmah, 427 n 2. 

Rauzatn’§ Safd, 344 nn 1 and 4. 

Havana, 159 n, 287 n, 291, 304 n 6, 318 
71 3, 319 n, 

Bavf, The, 304, 386. 

Bawilah, 60. 

Bawlinson, 29 n 1. 

Bayy, See Bai. 

Bazi, ar-, 106 and n 1, 107. 

B®zi, Yusuf-b-Hnsayn, 353. 

Bd?ia’ddfn Alf Ldld, Shaykh, 366. 

ReohaJea, 186. 

Bechnau Doab^ 69 «. 

Becueil dea Notices, 39 n 2. 


Bed Sea, The, 49 n, 62 n, 63, 57 ti, 108 
n 2, 325 71 1. 

Begio Syrtioa, 71 ». 

Beinand, 29 n 1, 30 » 1, 33 n 1, 39 n 2, 
43 n 8, 47 n-, 48 n, 49 n, 64 «, 66 w, 
66 Tif 58 w, 60 n, 61 w, 63 n, 68 », 
71 nV 76 «, 77 «, 78 n, 89 n, 93 n, 98 «, 
99 n, 100 71 , 101 71 , 103 ti 104 n , 

Bel, 418. 

Religions of India, Barth’s, 177 n 1, 
185 n. 

Bonnol, Major, 65 n. 

Bcnnka, 290. 

Besht, 84 n. 

Bon, 375 ti. 2. 

Bova-Klianda, The, 220 n 4. 

Bewa, The, 289 n. 

Eewa Parana, The, 289 7i, 

Ehadamantbas, 33 ti 1. 

Rliaga), 84 n, 

Bhazes, 106 n 1, 107 n. 

Rhodes, Island of, 62, 77 n. 

EhotCiB, 69, 303 and n 3. 

Bibat Amir, 68. 

Bibat Furawah, 85 «. 

Bibut Tdhir-b-Ali, 92 ti. 

Rig-veda, The, 116, 128, 219 and ti 1, 
272 n 1, 273 ti. 

Riksha, 3 1 and n 2. 

^ishdbha, 247, 249. 

RisM-panchami festival, 319 n 3. 

Rishis, The, 307, 309, 310 ti 1, 319 t^ 3. 

Bitumala, The, 285 ti. 

Riyasah, 71. 

Biza, Imam, 355. 

Robertson’s Hist, of Charles V., 107 n. 

Bockhill, E., 211 7in 1 and 2, 212 n and 
71 2, 214 n 1, 216 n 1. 

Rodericas Toletanus, 77 ti. 

Boor, Dr., 129 n 1, 132 n 2, 136 n 2, 136 
71 - and n 1, 137 n 1, 143 nn 1, 2 and 3, 
146 Ti 1, 148 n 1, 150 n 1, 151 n and 
n 2, 156 n 5. 

Boha, 206 n 1. 

Bohilkand, 69 n, 

Rohtak, 70. 

Boht&s 308 n 3. 
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Bohu fish, 296 and n 4. 

Romaka, 30, 31. 

Romans, The, 44. 

Rome, 44, 94, 95 n, 328 n 3, 377 n 1. 
Rosetta, 63 n. 

Rost, Dr., 206 n 1. 

Roumelia, 369. » 

Ronssye, 98 n, 

Rontledge, Mr., 120 n 1. 

Roxburgh, 48 n, 124 n, 298 n 1. 

Royal Botanical Gardena, The Calcutta, 
123 n 1, 312 n 3. 

Rozbihan, 356. 

Rudaki, 340 n, 407 and n 1. 

Rudra, 8, 113. 

Rukah, 71 n. 

Rukhkhaj, 68. 

Ruknu'ddm, Shaykb, 365, 372. 

Rum, 100, 369 n 1. 

Rumi, Maulana Jal&lu’ddm, 369, 404. 
Rumiya Kubra, 96. 

Rumphius, 28 n 2. 

Hupat 134, 214. 

Rupaiyaf 363 w. 

Btupdldpa^ 253. 

Riipar, 69. 

Rua, 98. 

Russia, 98 n. 

Russians, The, 109. 

Rustam, 327 n 1, 329 and n and n 1, 330. 
Ruyam, 353. 

S^^ADAT Tar Kotah, 449 n 1. 

Ba^di, Shaykh, 346, 349. 

Saadu’ddiu, 390. 

Subaco, 828 n 3. 

Sabbah, llasan, 396 and n 1. 
mda, 129, 137, 138 3, 164, 155, 191. 

• Bdhda-siddhit 176. 

Sabeans, The, 407 n 1. 

Sabi, a?-, 407 and n 1. 

Sabkah, 74. 

Sab tab, 76. 

Sabuktigm, Amir Nadira’ ddin, 340. 

S6bur, 66 n. 

Sabzaw4r, 85. 


Sachan, 11 1, 14 71.2, 17 ti 2, 18 1, 
22 n 2, 35 » 2, 40 n 1, 43 n 3, 107 n, 
109 71, 110 71 1, 111 71 1, 307 n 2. 

Sacred Isles of the West, The, 28 n 2. 
Sacred Lit. of the Jains, Weber’s, 189 ?», 
204 7^, 205 n I. 

Sadah, 51. 

Sddah-hdry The, 315. 

Sddara songs, 252. 

Sadd Miirib, 60 n, 

S'adhurah, 70. 

S4dikun, The, 336 n 1. 

Sadrisya^ 154. 

Sadru’ddm, Shaykh, 369, 371. 
Sadrn’ddin, Shaykh, of loonium, 421. 
Sadru’ddm Aarif, 362 n 3, 363, 364, 365. 
Safakus, 71. 

Saffarido ‘dynasty, The, 68 a. 

SAfi, 61 «. 

Safidan, 70. 

Sdgara^ 200. 

Sagara, Raja, 117 and n 4. 

Saglianyan, 88, 93. 

SahalidraSf 256. 

Sahar, 54. 

Saharan pur, 70. 

Saharanpur district, The, 374 n 2. 
Sahdrawan, 342 n 2. 

Saharta, 47. 

Sahasra-bahn ki basti, 290 n 1. 

Sdhitya, 239. 

Sahitya Darpana, Tho, 239 n 1, 240 ww, 
241 nrif 244 nn, 

Sahlis The, 351. 

Sahya rago, 31 and w 2. 

Sahyun, 90. 

Said Ata, 358. 

Said Tabriz!, 366. 

Saifu’ddaulah b-Haradaii, 79 n, 

Saik, Tho, 102 n. 

^aimarah, 81. 

Sajnn, 90 n, 

Sahalttf 190. 

Sdkdra-Faramesvara, 191. 

Sakaria, 70 n. 

Sakas, The, 290 n 1. 

Sakaliy^ 352 n 4. 
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Sakatiy order, The, 354. 

Sakhas, 98. 

Sakhdw^, Shaykh, 424. 

8a1chi, 244. 

Sakji, 102. 

SakBin, 100 and n. 

ShUi, 239. 

ShJcuna, 237 and n L 
S'aknntala Bharata, 225 n 3. 

B'akyamuni, 211 and n 2. 

Sal4, 73. 

Salabah, 74. 

Saladin, 91 n, 425 n 2. 

Salah, 54 n. 

S'alakya, 224 n 4. 

Salayah, 60. 

Salcali, 72 n. 

Saldi, 347. 

Sale, 375 and n 2. 

Sale’s Kur’an, 49 n, 67 n, 79 n, 325 7i 1, 
377 w 1,388 71,1. 

Salee, 73 n. 

S^om, 100. 

Salib, 376 n. 

Shlihotraf 258. 

Salim Khan, 424, 425 n 2, 427. 
Sdllvahana, 396. 

Saljukis, The, 341, 343 n 1. 

Salm, 109. 

Salm al- Khawwds, 357. 

Salman al-Farsi, 360 and ti 1, 391 7i. 
Salmas, 80 and n 
8dlol<paf 305 and n 2. 

Salons, 84 n. 

Salt, 72. 

S'alya, 224 n 4. 

Sam, 327 « 1, 329, 330. 

Sdm, M^izza’ddiu, 342, 3C2. 

Samaam, Khwajah, 357. 

Samddhif 142 n, 182 and n, 183, 186 and 
n 1 . 

Sdmagriy 143. 

Samairam, 73. 

Samdnay 149 n, 162 and n 2, 245 n 1. 
8amana/ika, 1 92 n 4. 

Samanddn, 52. 

Samani, Nasr-b-Abniad, 340 n. 


Samdnide dynasty, The, 407 n 1. 
Sdmans, 158 n. 

Sdmdnya, 132, 133 and n 2, 151, 241. 
Samaria, 72 n, 378 « 1. 

Samarkand, 24 n 1, 88 n, 97 and n, 98 », 
99, 330, 361 n 1, 362 n 1, 367. 

Sdmai;ra, 80. 

Samavdyaj 132, 133, 134 and n 1,. 135, 
151, 152, 154. 

Samavdi/dngamt The, 203 n 2, 204. 
Satnavdyi KdranUy 143. 

Samaveda, The, 116, 128, 152 n 1, 219 
and n 1 , 225. 

S'amba Upa-pur., The, 220. 

Sambadi, 249 n. 

Sambal, 69. 

Sambalaka, 69 n, 

Sambandha, 160. 

Sambhala, 293. 

Sdmbhar, 314 and n 3. 

8amhhavay 156 7l 4. 

8mnhhd’7id4i, 233. 

Sanupya, 306. 

Sdmit, 252 and n. 

Bamjndy 192 n 4, 197 
Samniukun, The, 336 n 1, 

Sammasi, Khwajah, 358 and n 3, 359 
and n. 

Samos, Island of, 77 'a, 90, 100 7i, 
Samosata, 78 n, 95 7l. 

Sam pat, 70. 

Samprajndta-mmddhi, 182. 

Sampurna, 248. 

Sainsun, lOl, 102 /», 104 ?t. 

Sajtmchchaya, 158 ti. 

8amudaya‘mt\j(iy 215. 

Samudra, 200 . 

Samndrika, 238. 

Samuel, son of Aadiya, 56 n, 57 n. 
Samun, 102. 

Samurah, 102. 

Sainvaha, 17. 

Bainvara, 202 and ti 2, 203. 

Satnijogay 128, 134 and n 1, 135, 147. 
Sanaa, 50 and 7i, 51 ti, 54 n, 

SuTiady 264 n 2. 

Bunak, 10. 
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Sandrida, 183 and n 1. 

Sanandana, 10, 164 n 2. 

Sanatan, 10. 

Sanatknmdra, 10. 

Sanatkumara, The, 220 and n 4, 221. 
Sanddbil, 52 and n. 

Sandal, 338 n 1. * 

8mdWyd rite, The, 157 n 1, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 279, 294. 

S'andilya, 310 n 2. 

Saiigarins, 70 n. 

Sangita, 245 and if. 

Sangita Darpana, The, 247 n 2, 248 n 1, 
249 nn 1 and 2, 250 nn 5 and 17, 253 
'a 2, 258. 

Sangita Batnakira, The, 246 », 249 
254 n 2. 

Sangrahay 150. 

Sanhaja tribe. The, 55 n. 

San jar, 70. 

Sanjar, 26, 27. 

Sanjar, Sultan, 92 n. 

Sanjihirahay 149. 

Sanjnay 214. 

Sankara dsh, 296 and n 4. 
S'ankara-Aoharya, 152 n 1. 

S'ankara Swami, 226 n 2. 

Sankarshana, 105 n 3. 

Sank.irshana Mimaipsa,. 165. 

S'ankhay 200, 286. 

S'ankha Likhita, The, 221. 

S'anhha-pujd, 280. 

S'ankhhiiy 243. 

Sankhydy 128, 135, 154, 168 n 1. 
Sankhya-Karika, The, 175 7i?i 2 and 4. 
S^nkhya,. philosophy, The, 14 n 1, 181 n 
1, 189, 213. 

Sdnkhya Sutras, The, 144 n 1, 152 n 1, 
163 n, 169 ti, 176 n 1. 

Sankhya system, The, 139 n 1, 142 n 2^ 
161 n, 163 n, 167, 168 n 1, 169 n, 170 
n 3, 177 n 1, 178 and n 3, 

Sinkhyas, The, 169 nn 1 and 3. 

Sankrdntiy 321. 

Sannydsa period, The, 278. 

Sannyasin, 278 and « 1, 281, 323. 

BanSaya-y 129, 139, 142, 156, 180, 181. 

64 


Sanskdray 135andn'2, 136 n, 175 n 2, 
179 n 1, 181 n 1, 214. 

Sanskrit language. The, 120 n. 

Santa, 241. 

Santarom, 93 and n. 

Santosha, 184. 

Santriyyah, 100 n. 

Sanya7nay 187 and n 1. 

Sapaksha, 144 n 1. 

Sapaksha sattva, 144 and n 1 . 

Saphat of Abelmonla, 378 n 1. 

Sapor, 66 n, 75 n. 

Saptaka, The Hindu, 245 n 1. 

Saptami festival, 318. 

Sapta'fishiy 19. 

Saptasdgara-ddna, 283. . 

Sdr, 238 n 1. 

Sarada Prasada Gh5shn, 216 », 249 n, 
253 n 1. 

Saragossa, 93 n, 100 n. 

§arai, 103 and n, 

Sarakhs, 87 and n, 92 n. 

Sarandip, Island of, 48. 

Sdrang songs, 252 and n. 

Sdranga, 286. 

Sdi'angadhanua, 286. 

Sdrangiy The, 255 and n 2. 

SdraSy 296. 

Saraswati, 11. 

Saras vat 1 , The, 32 n 3, 286 n 5, 303. 
Sarau, Tho, 303 
Saravati, The, 304 n 5. 

S^arayu, Tho, 303. 

Sardaniyah, Island of, 77. 

Sardoly 120 and n 1. 

Sarfatain, 89. 

Sarga, 150. 

Sargas, Tho, 173 n 4. 

Sarhind, 361 n. 

Sari, 85. 

Sari Novian, 346. 

S'drika, 290. 

Sarikirrnan, 104 and n. 

Sarikol, 103 n. 

Sarir Allan, 101. 

Sarira, 129, 130. 

Sariiripay 173. 
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Sariy Sakati, 362, 353, 355 n 1, 366. 
Sdriyah, 86 n. 

S'arhard-prahhdf 195 n 3. 

8arkhad, 72. 

Sarkheoh, 371* 

Sarinandaly The, 255. 

Sarmatia Asiatica, 110 n 1. 

Sannin, 78. 

Saronj, 69. 

Sar§ar, 72. 

Sarshaf, 123 n 1. 

Saruj, 79. 

Sdruptjay 305. 

Sarva Sangralia Dar^ana, The, 154 n 1, 
165 n 1, 158 n, 169 n 1, 178 n 1, 192 n 
2, 193 n, 200 « 6, 201 n and n 4, 202 
n 2, 213 n 1, 214 n 2, 216 n, and n I, 
217 711 . 

Sarvartha-Siddha, 194 7i. 

Sar-1 indj The, 254. 

Sarwm, 68. 

SdsJifdngd, 280. 

Snssanian dynasty. The, 337. 

SUafra, 150. 

8'atadrn, The, 304. 

Satanika,Il^ja, 117. 

8'atapatha Brahinana, 310 ?i 1. 

Sata-rupa, 10 and n 1. 

S'atatapa, The, 221. 

S'dtatapa-Bhfiga, 226 n 3. 

Satha, 244. 

Sd(hi rice, 263 and » 1. 

8aH, 209. 

Satif, 62. 

Satpratipnksha, 145 n 1. 

Satruka, 10 n 1. 

Sattapanni, 212 ii. 

Sattra offerings, 158 ??.. 

Sattva-guna, 10 and n 2, 11. 

Sattvikas, The, 221 2. 

Sattwa, 133 n 2, 160, 161, 162, 180. 
Satnrn, 12. 

Satya, 184. 

Satyadoka, 32, 164 2. 

Saty avail, 303 5. 

Satyavati, The, 303. 

Satya-yuga, The, 11, 12, 285, 286, 287. 


Siiuchaf 184. 

Saudharma, 194 n, 

Saugatas, The, 188 n 1. 

S^aukara, The, 220. 

Sankhussi, The, 303 n 3. 

Saul, 64 n. 

Saumyakhanda, 31. 

Saunders, Trelawney, 304 ti. 4. • 

Saura Upa-pur., The, 220 and n 4. 
Saurasoni Prakrit, 120 n. 

Sauti, 287 n. 

Sautrantikas, The, 213 n 1, 216 and 7i 1. 
Savala, 114 n 2. 

Savichdra^ 182. 

Savitay 272 n 1. 

Savitarha, 182, 183. 

Savitri, 11, 172 n 1, 307 n 2. 

Savitri, The, 272 n 1. 

8awdd‘lcdry The 316. 

Sawah, 83. 

Sawakin, 49, 57 n. 

Saxons, The, 100 n. 

Sayfu’ddin, 342. 

Sayujya, 305. 

Sayyar, Ahinad-b-, 354. 

Sayyari, Abu'l Abbas, 354. 

Sayyaris, The, 351 . 

Sayyid Ahmad, 374. 

Sayyid Ibrahim, 375. 

Sayyid Mahmud Bukhari, 374. 

Sayyid Mubarak Ghaznavi, 368. 
Scalabis, 93 n. 

Scaliger, 377 7i 1. 

Schelling, 159 lu 

Schopenhauer, 139 ti 1, 178 n and n 3. 
Schroedor, L. von, 169 n. 

Sola von ians, The, 190. 

Scotland, 100 n. 

Scythia, 212. 

Scytliopolis, 64 n. 

Sobastcia, 95 n. 

Sebastopol, 104 n. 

Si^elmasah, 54 tz, 55 n, 61. 

Sciurdy 312. 

Sola, 58 n, 

Selah, 61 n. 

Seleucia, 78 n. 
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Seleucus Nicator, 79 n. 

Seljuk, dynasty of, 407 n 1, 

Sem, 375 and n 2, 377. 

Septnagint, Tlie, 63 n. 

Sera Barakah, 103 n. 

Seringapatam, 60 m. 

Serug, 375 n 2. ‘ 

Sesodlas, The, 118. 

Se^vara Sankhya, 17^ n 1. 

•Seville, 7Gn. 

Sewalik Mtns., The, 348. 

Sewistan, 68 n, 344 n 3, 418. 

Sewra, 210 and n 2. 

Sezdah-tdli, The, 257. 

Sfakug, 71 n. 

Shahakah-lcdr^ The, 315 and n 1. 
Shabankdrah, 67. 

Shahdiz, 314 n 1. 

Shabdiz, name of a horse, 81 n. 
Shab-X’hardt, 320. 

Shaburgan, 43 n 3. 

Shddava, 248 and n 2. 

Shaddad b. Aad, 49 n, 

Shaddarsdna, The, 127. 

Shadja, 247. 

Shafiai, Imam, 421. 

Shagbariy^n, 93 n. 

Shah Afilam, 372, 374. 

Shdh Kdsim Anwar, 374. 

Shah Madar, 370. 

Shdh Muhammad Hasnn, 374. 

Shah Niamatn’llah Wall, 374. 

Shaliabad, 69. 

Shah] ah an, 86. 

Shahnd {Surnd), The, 256 and n 2. 
Shahnaj, 63. 

Shah Ndma, The, 29 n 1, 86 n, 327 n 1, 
328 n 1, 338 n 1. 

Shahpur, 336 n 1, 337. 

Shahpur, minister of I’arviz, 314 n 1 . 
Shahrdbdd, 75 n.. 

Shahrastani, 336 n 1 . 

Shahrazur, 80 and n 81 and n. 
Shahr-Sabz, 97 and n. 

Shaizar, 78 and n, 90 and n, 91 n. 
Sbaka-dwipa, 28. 

Shakespeare, 249 n 1. 


Shakilj: of Balkh, 352. 

Shaktif 154. 

Shalj^ 102. 

Shdl, 119. 

Shdlmali-dwipa, 28. 

Shamkur, 95. 

Shamsn’ddin Mnzaffar, Shaykh, 370. 
Shaman’ ddin Tabriz!, 3G9, 

Shdmns, 77, 90. 

Shangal, 388 n 1. 

Shanju, 53 n. 

Shant Yaku, 102. 

Shdpur, 66. 

Sharafn’ddin, Shaykh, of Pdnipat, 368. 
Sharafu’ddiii IMnniri, Shaykh, 370. 
Sharif Jnrjani, Sayyid, 422. 

Shahristdn, 92 and n. 

Sharjn-gynma, 24G n. 

Sharjah, 60. 

Shdrnkj The, 121 and n 2. 

Sharmakan, 87. 

Sharoshdn, 352. 

Shdsli, 97 w, 98 and a. 

Shaft Gharnis, 49 n. 

Shaft Kabir, The, 62 a, 72 n. 

Shaft Mcldir, 49 n. 

Shattari, Bahdn’dd'm, 373, 375. 
Shattari, Shaykh Kasa, 373. 

Shattari order. The, 422, 

Shatbrinsa, The, 221 n 3. 
Shattrins4anraata, The, 221 n 3. 
Shawakath, 98. 

Shdydb, 100. 

Shaykh Abdn’llah, 375. 

Shaykh Abu Rashid, 448. 

Shaykh Abu Tnrab, 448. 

Shaykh Abn’l Barakdt, 447, 448 n, 
Shaykh Abu’l Hamid, 448. 

Shaykh Abu’l Khayr, 418. 

Shaykh Abu’l Makarirn, 448. 

Shaykh Ahmad, 367, 369. 

Shaykh Alai, 427 and ft 1. 

Shaykh Atan, 419. 

Shaykh Husain, 365. 

Shaykh Iraki, 349. 

Shaykh Khi/.r, 419. 

Shaykh Musa, 418. 
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Shaykh Mubarak, 419, 450. 

Shaykb Omar of Tattah, 422. 

Sbaykh Saldr, 419. 

Shaykb Ydsuf, 422. 

Shoa, 337 n. 

Shedad, 327 n 1. 

Sbem, 109. 

Shomdkba, 96 n, 

Sber Khda, 424, 425 n 1. 

Sher Shdb, 363 n, 421 n 1. 

Shergir, 69. 

Sberring, 118 w 1. 

Sberiiyab, 338 n 2. 

Shetlands, The, 42 n 1, 104 n. 

Shibam, 48. 

Sbibli, ash>, 358 and n 1. 

Shifa', Tho, 421 and w 4. 

Sbihdbn’ddin, Sultan, 341 and n 2, 342 
and n 2. 

Sbild, 63. 

Shilhd, 63 n. 

Sbirdz, 65 67, 73 r>, 74 n, 346, 353, 

376, 421 n 3, 422, 423 n 2, 424. 

Shirazi, l^utbu’ddin, 27. 

Sbirin, 81 9>, 314 « 1. 

Shirwdn, 96 and w. 

Shmoun, 66 «. 

Shyihaht 248 n 3, 

Shubrukdn, 88 n, 

Sbughr Bakds, 78. 

Sbumdn, 93. 

Shushuah, 57 n, 

Shustor, 65 w, 66. 

Slab Kos, Jazirab i, 96. 

Sialkot, 69. 

Siam, 205 n 2. 

Siamoso, The, 292. 

Sibawaih, 73 338 n 2. 

Siobem, 72 r>. 

Sicily, 71 w, 77 and w. 

Siddli. Muktav., 133 n 3. 

Siddhdttta, 129, 143. 

Siddhanta, The, 204 n, 205 n 1. 

Siddhanta S'iromani, The, 17 n 1, 31 n 1, 
36 n 1. 

Siddhdntas, The, 11 n 2. 

Siddhapdra, 30, 31. 


JSiddhif 176. 

Sidon, 64 n. 

Sidra, Golf of, 62 n. 

Siifin, battle of, 350 n 2. 

Sijrc, 91 and n. 

Sijistdn, 68 n, 68 n, 91 and n, 361. 
Sijizi,''Khwdjali Muiiaa’ddm, 349, 362, 
863. 

Sijz, 361. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sultan, 375, 419. 

Sikandar Sur, 425 n 2. 

Sikandrah, 397. 

8'lJchf 206 n. 
l^ikldb, 104 and n, 

Sikshd, 222 and n 1. 

Siktajantra, The, 27. 

Sila, 49. 

Silab, Island of, 58. 

Silvestre de Sacy, See De Sacy. 

Sim-hdf, Tho, 316. 

Simhatunda fish, 296 n 4. 

Siminj&n, 88 and n. 

Simnan, 84 n, 85, 325 n 1. 

Simnani Shaykh Alau’dditi as*, 361. 

Sind, 58 and n, 110, 119, 252, 338 n 1, 
342, 344 and nn 3 and 4, 340, 347, 419, 
421 n 1. 

Sindan, 52 and n. 

Sindapur, 62 n. 

Sindavi, 250 n 5. 

Sindhi, 120 n. 

Siniz, 66. 

Siiijar, 79 and w. 

Sinope, 101 n, 102 n. 

Sintara, 100. 

Sinus Adnlicus, 43. 

Siims Avalites, 47, 48 n. 

Sipdhdiif 267 n 4. 

Siraf, 59 n, 61 n, 67 and 
Sirhind, 69. 

Sirjan, 67 and n, 

Sirrain, 51 and n. 

Sis, 78 n. 

Sis-phUlj 812. 

Shhpa, 205, 206 n. 

Sistdn, 68, 325, 327 n 1, 364. 

Sisapala, 292. 
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Slfcd, 169 w, 287 », 318 n 3. 

Sitapur, 287 n. 

»iva, lOn 2, 113 n 2, irfs n, 189 n, 283 n 1, 
287 n 1, *290 n 1, 298 n 2, 306 n 2, 
309 n 3, 321 n 2. 

S'iva Atmata^vara, 307 n 2. 

Sivadharma, The, 220. , 

STxva-rdtri, The, 298 and n 2, 305, 321. 
Siwanah, 373. 

Siwas, 95 and n. 

Six Principal Ragas, Sir Tagore’s, 252 n 
and n 2, 254 n, 

Siyamak, 325. 

Skanda Purana, The, 220. 

Skanda Upa-smyiti, The, 221 • 

Slcandha^ 200. 

SkandhaSf 214 n 3. 

Slavonia, 104 and 105. 
iSwarana, 191. 

Smitat 240 . 

Smith’s Dictionary, 13 n 1, 2G 1, 33 « 1, 
34 n 1, 43 n 2, 55 n, 66 n, 60 n, 63 «, 
64 n, 68 n, 71 n, 72 n, 76 n, 79 ??-, 81 -n, 
90 n, 91 n, 93 ti, 94 n, 95 n, 109 nn 1 
and 2, 101 n 1. 

Srnriti, 138 and n 4, 158 n, 180, 181, 182, 
221 and n 1. 

Smritis, The, 261. 

Sneha, 136. 

Socotra, Island of, 48. 

Sofdlah, 47, 62 n, 

Sofir, 53 n, 

Sogdiana, 29 n 1, 89 w, 110 n 1. 

Soghd, 97 n, 99. 

Sohagpur valley, 290 n 1. 

8ohld songs, 267. 

Sohraward, 83. 

S'ofca, 302. 

Sqlah, 300 and n 2. 

Solankhig, The, 118. 

§olghat, 103 and w-, lOin. 

Boloenka, The, 103 n. 

Solomon, 411 n 1. 

Soma, 117, 219 n 1. 

SomdbanHy The, or lunar race, 117« 

Somali land, 47 n. 

Sommonacodom, 205 n 2. 


Somnat, Idol temple of, 58. 

Son, The, 304 n 7. 

Sonargaon, 69. 

SonbL%dra, 288. 

Sonns, The, 304 n 7. 

Sopeithes, 120 1. 

Sophara, 63 n. 

Soron, 287 and n 2, 305. 

Sort, 62 n. 

Sondan, The, 47, 50. 

Son-toheou, 98 7 i. • 

Spa, 85 71. 

Spain, 20 ti 2, 76 and n, 17, 93 and n, 100 
and n, 101, 102, llO. 

8 f aria, 135. 

^raddha, The, 284, 296, 316. 

Sraddhd (inclination), 181, 182. 
Srdddha-Kanya.gaia, 320. 

S'ramana, 188 n 1, 205 7 v 2 , 208 n 1. 
S'ramana Gautama, 205 7 i 2, 211 » 1. 
S'rdvakas, 189 7t, 204 n, 209. 

^'ravai^a, 141. 

S'rdvarii festival, 319 n 2. 

Sri, 11. 

S'ri Bhagavata, The, 220 n 4. 

S'rinagar, 226 n 2. 

S'ringara, 311. 

S'ringdra-rasa, 240 and n 3. 

S'ringa-vanta range, 30, 31. 

S'ri-pancha7ni festival, 318. 

Sripeti, 13 n 3. 

Sti'i-rdga, 249. 

Srishti, 147. 

Srishiyddi festival, 318. 

S'ruti, 138 71 4, 158 w, 221 w 1. 

S'rutis, Musical, 215 n 1, 246 n. 

St. Hilaire, M., 140 n 1, 169 n, 197 n V 
202 n, 211 nn 1 and 2. 

St. Irene, 93 n. 

St. Iria, 93 7i. 

St. James of Compostella, 102 71. 

St. Martin, M., 99 71. 

Stat. Acot. of Bengal, 189 71. 

Stevenson, 188 n 1, 189 n. 

Sthdndngam, The, 203 n 2, 204. 

Bthdvara, 173. 

Sthavara, 192 n 3. 
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Bthdviraf The, 206. 

Bthitisthapdkaf 136 n 2, 136. 

S'thula (gross), 161. 

StMda saHrUf 175, , * 

Strabo, 65 n, 101 n, 331 n 1, 382 n 1. 
Stydnaf 181. 

Sucabia, 67 n, 

Suciana, 110 n 1. 

§udak, 104. 

SiLcddn, The, 108, 109. 

SuddhUi 239 n 1. 

Shiddha-hhairava, 260. 

SUddha-ndta, 250. 

Sudharah, 69. 

Sudhodaoa, Raja, 211, 292. 

S'udras, Tho, 114, 115, 116, 118, 225, 226, 
231, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277,' 279, 281, 
295, 296, 298, 300, 301, 302 and n 2, 309 
and 71 4, 310, 316 and n 1, 317, 321, 
323. 

Siudra Brahmans, 116, 117. 

Suez, 63 n. 

Sufarab, 52 and n, 

Sufi, Abdu’r Ralimdii ns-, 25 and n 1. 

Siiff Badlini, Shaykh, 366. 

Sufiism, 362 n 1. 

Sufis, The, 126, 353. 

Sufiydbad, 376 n 1. 

Snfyan Thauri, 351 and n 2, 365 7i 1. 
Sngandha Parvata, 31. 

Sugata, 211 n 1. 

Siighrd, Najmn’ddin, 366. 

Sughrdi, 252 and 7i 2. 

Suhar, 51. 

Snhrawardi, 355, 356, 363, 366, 367, 369. 
Snhrawardi order, Tho, 354, 422, 
Suhridprdpti-siddhij 176. 

Sukara-Kshotra, 287 n 2. 

Sukhay 135, 139. 

Siukla range. The, 30, 31. 

Siihla-paksJiaj 318 and n 4, 319 n. 

S'ukra, 194 n. 

(subtile), 161. 

S'Akshma’SaHraf 162, 178. 

S^ukti range, 31 and n 2. 

SuVu’l Ahwdz, 66 n. 


Sn]h:atra, Island of, 66. 

Sulayman Ata, 858. 

Sfili, Island of, 49 and «, 58. 

Sulkhad, 72 n. 

Snltaniyyah, 82 ti, 83. 

Snltankot, 69. 

Sultdariur, 69, 304 and n 3. 

Snltan u*t Tarikm, 367. 

Sumaisat, 78 and n. 

Snmak, Island of, 58 n. 

Sumantn, 116 n 2. 

Sumantu Upa-smyiti, The, 221. 

Sumati, 117 4. 

Sumatra, Island of, 48 n. 

Sum6ru, Mtn., 28, 30, 31, 32, 149. 

Sun, The, 12, 117, 277. 

Sun-god, The, 12 n 1. 

Sundrn, 69 n. 

Sungiras, The, 118. 

Sunndtn, 69. 

Sdpa, 258. 

Supara, 62 n, 

Supdra-tushii, 176. 

Supursva, mountain, 31. 

Sur Das, 252 n. 

Sur Sagar, 252 n, 

Stira, 286. 

Surahhi, 114 n 2. 

8 urajhansi, The, or solar race, 117 and n 4. 
Suran, 342. 

Surasena, 32 n 3. 

Sfirat, 59. 

Surhatdna^ The, 255. 

Surkah, 100. 

Surkhj 125. 

Surya, 117, 273 7i. 

S'lXi'yd Kdnta, The, 389 n 1. 

Stirya-nddi, 233 and n 1, 234, 236, 236, 
237. 

Surya-Siddhanta, Tho, 11 and n 1 and 2, 
12, 16 n 4, 17 n 2, 18, 19 n 3, 20 ri 5, 
21 note, 25 n 8, 35 71 1, 36 71 2. 

Sds, 73 n. 

Sus al AV 9 a, 64 and n, 

Susah, 62, 71. 

S'ushira, 254. 

8u9humndt 233, 235, 236. 
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8&smdr, The, 199 and n 1. 

BUttf 115. 
maka, 817, 324.. 

Sutala, 32, ' 

Sutas, The, 115 n 2. 

Sutlej, The, 304. 

Sutra, 149, 150. i 

S'&trakritdnga, The, 203. 

Sutratman, 163 n 1. 

Suturwan, 230 n 1 . 

Suvaha, 17. 

Suwaidfyyah, 78. 

Suyuti, as-, 343 n 3, 352. 

SuyuU’s History of the Caliphs, 62 n. 
Svahhdva, 190. 

Svddhina-patikd, 243. 

Svddhydija, 184. 

Sv^ha, 224 n 3. 

Svara, music, 253 and n 1. 

Svara (vowels), 222, 223. 

Svar-loka, 32, 164 n 2, 189. 

Svara-veda, 232 and n 2. 

Svarddhydya, 245, 

Svarga, 128. 

Svarga-loka, The, 172, 195 n 3. 

Suari'/pu, 134, 164. 

Svayamvara, The, 311. 

Svetamhara sect, The, 204 n, 210 and n 1. 
Stiyd, 241, 242. 

Swayambhuva, 10 1. 

Sweden, 104 n. 

Syene, 56 n. 

Syria, 50 ti, 56 and n, 63, 64 and n, 78 
and 11 , 79, 90 and w, 91 and n, 108, 109, 
110 71 1, 120 n 1, 347 n 2, 357. 

Syrtia Major, 62 n, 63 n. 

Syrtis Minor, 61 u. 

TaBAKAT i Nasiri, The, 343 n 3, 345 
71 2, 346 u 1. 

Tabarhindah, 360 a 2, 361. 
f abari at«, 325 n 1, 327 n 1, 330 n, 375 n 
2, 377 n 1, 378 n 1. 

Tabari Chronicle, The, 104 n, 

Tabaristan, 73 ti., 84 and n, 407 n 1, 
Tabaa Kilaki, 67 and n. 


Tabas Masinan, 67 and n, 

Tabbar^ab, 94 n. 

Tabii’n, The, 360 ti 2. 

Table^ of Climates, Ukert’s, 46 n 1, 48 n, 
Tabr, 104. 

Tabrindah, 360. 

Tabrindi, Na.sr at-, 360. 

Tabriz, 81 n, 82, 84 n, 252 t^, 

Tabrobane, 43 ti 2. 

Tacitns, 65 n. 

Tad, 313. 

Tdddtmya, 154. 

Tadcla, 61, 71 ti. 

Tadkirah, Tusi's, 27. 

Tadia, 61 ti. 

Tafilet, 54 n. 

Tafirzit, 61 n, 

Taftazdni* at-, 444 n 1. 

Tagama, 65 n. 

Tdghdis, 314 n 1. 

Tagore, Rajah, Sir Sonrindro Mohan 
245 Ti 1, 246 11 , 248 n 3, 252 n and n 2, 
253 Tt. 2, 251. Ti. 

Tahamah, 50 n, 

Tahart, 61 and n. 

Tahdhibu’l Asma, The, 364 n 3. 

Tahir, general, 345 and n 1. 

Taliiru’bnuT Husain, 326 n 3, 

Tahmasp, Shah, 399. 

Tahmuras Devband, 327 and n 1. 

Tdif, 57. 

Tayasa-ahankdra, 171, 178 and nn 1 
and 2. 

Taikan, 88 and ti. 

Taima, 56. 

Tairyaksrotas, 173 n 4. 

Taittiriya, 219 n 1. 

Taj ah (Taichow), 62 n. 

Taju’ddin Eldoz, 342 and a 2. 

Taju’l Milal, The, 407 n 1, 

Tdkhmabah, 55. 

Takitabad, 68. 

Takrour, 49 n, 56 and n. 

Taktabad, 60. 

TakwfmuT Bnldan, The, 52 n. 

Tdla, 253 and nTt 1 and 2, 254 n. 

Tala, The, 256, 257, 258. 
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Tdlddhydya^ 254. 

Talal^in, 83 n. 

T^lakan, 84, 87 n, 88 n. ^ 

Talakdn of Khurasan, 84 n, 87. 

TaUtala, 82. 

Talkhi? u’l Miftah, The, 444 n 1. 

Talmud, The, 92 n. 

Talojanghas, The, 290 n 1. 

Taluka, 346 n 4. 

Tama-guna, 10 and 7i 2, 11. 

Tam&nish, The, 105. 

Tama-prdbhd, 193 n 3. 

TamaSy 161 and n 1> 306. 

Tamasas, The, 221 n 2. 

Tdmasendriyay 166. 

Tamatama-prahhdy 195 n 3. 

Tambaiu, 63 n. 

Tamerlane, 103 n. 

Tamghaj, 92. 

Tamil, 189 n. 

Tamimi, Abu’l Fazl at-, 358 n 1, 
Tamraparpi, The, 304 and n 6. 
Tamravarija, 31. 

Tdnay 248 and n 2, 253 n. 

Tanah, 61, 62 n and n, 

Tanais, The, 94, 105, 110 1. 

Tanesar, 69. 

Tangier, 76 n. 

Taniah, 104. 

Tan jab, 76. 

Tanjore, 250 n 18, 251 n. 

Tdnky 16 n 2, 125. 

Tanhahy 362 n 3. 

Tanmdtra, 170, 171, 173, 178. 

Tantra, 150, 158 175. 

Tapafiy 184. 

Tapi, The, 303 
Tapo-loka, 82, 164 n 2. 

Tapti, The, 304. 

Tdrdvaliy 353. 

Taraz, 88 n. 

Tarlz, 101, 102. 

Tarchon, 94 n, 

Tardi Beg, 425 n 2. 

Targhi Novian, 347 and n 3, 348. 
Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, The, 346 n 4, 347 
n 1. 


T4rikh i Ghazani, 349 n. 

T4rikh i Guzidah, The, 343 a 1. 

Tarikh i Jah6n Kash£, 344 nn 1 and 4. 
Tarfta, 129, 139, 145 and n 2,191. 
Tarka Sangraha, The, 133 n 2, 144 nn 
and 2, 145 n 2. 

Tnrondant, 54 n. 

Tarpana libation, 276. 

Tarragona, 94 n. 

Tarsus, 78. 

Tarsusi, Abu’l Faral.i, 368 n 1. 

Tartak, 348 and n 1. 

Tiifarruf, 253. 

Tashkand, 98. 

Tata, 254. 

Tatar, 252 and n. 

Tathigata, 211 1. 

Tatlyah, 102. 

Tattah, 422. 

Tattva, 169, 171, 201, 202 n 2. 
Tnttvojndna, 141. 

Taurio regions, The, 100 n. 

Tanris, 82 n. 

Taurus, 123 n 1, 

Tawawis, 97. 

Taxila, 832 n 2. 

T ay fall, 60. 

Tayfiir-b-fsa Bistami, 352, 354. 

Tayfuri order, The, 354, 422. 

Tayfurfs, The, 361, 

Tayy, 360 n 1. 

Tazkirah, The, 421 and n 4. 

Tchad, Lake, 65 n. 

Tchoufont-kal5, 102 7v. 

Tefile, 61 n. 

Toheran, 84 n. 

Tejas, 178 n 2. 

Tolegu, 120 n. 

Tolemsan, 61. 

Telinganah, 119, 120 n, 

Tendy 253 and n 1. 

Tenassorim, 212, 

Teneriffe, 33 n 1. 

Tennyson, 272 n 1. 

Te’ohar, 317. 

Ternovo, 103 n. 

Thabarca, 62 n. 
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Thdli, 257. 

Thanah, Bombay, 51 n-. 

Thanesar, 33. 

Thath, 248 n 3. 

Thaun, Sufyan ath-, 351 and n 2, 865 
n 1, 357. 

Thebaid, The, 65 n. 

Thebes, 55 n. 

Theodosia, 103 n. 

Thoodandana, 211 n 1. 

Thoth, 71 n. 

Thule, 42 n 1, 43 71 2, 46. 

Thule, Islands of, 104 w, 105. 

Tib, 73 and n. 

Tiberias, 64 n. 

Tiberius, 95 n. 

Tibet, 60, 98, 109, 121 n 1, 124 n, 211 
n 2, 212 and n 1, 216 n 1, 345 n 3. 
Tibet, Great, 7. 

Tibet, Little, 7. 

Tiflis, 96 and 7i. 

Tigris, The, 49 n, 66 and , 66 ti, 80 and 
71, 90 71, 91 n, 354. 

Tjiz, 49, 50 71. 

T{J fcstiral, 318. 

Tika, 149. 

Tikrit, 80. 

Tilanga, 252. 

Timagenis, 67 n, 

Timbnotoo, 47 n, 64 n, 55 7i, 

Timcons, The, 11 » 1. 

Timur, 349, 405. 

Timur Novion, 346. 

Tinnevelli, 304 n 6. 

Tinnis, an Isle, 63. 

Tinnia, Lake, 63 n. 

Tirhut, 252. 

Tirmaz, 68 n, 

Tirmi^h, 88 ti, 98. 

Tirmidhi, at-, 98 n, 

Timaa, 103. 

Tirthankaras, The, 188 n 1, 194 w, 197, 
198 71, 202 71, 204 n., 205, 207. 

Tiruf&i, Island of, 46. 

Tiryagyoni, 193, 198. 

Tiryagyonyay 173. 

Tiryaksrotas, 173 n 1. 

65 


Tiz, 68, 68 n, 

Tobbas, The, of Yaman, 50 n. 

Tod’s Bajasthan, 118 n 1, 290 7i 1. 

Todd', Col., 290 n 1. 

Tokal, 100 7i. 

Toledo, 76 ti. 

Toledoob, 76 n. 

Toletum, 76 ». 

Tonwars, The, 118. 

Toormoosherin Kh£n, 345 7^ 1. 

Tortosa, 93 n. 

Tothmos II, 56 n, 

Transoxiana, 88 and ti, 93 and ti, 97, 98) 
102 n, 345 n 1, 347 ti, 362 ti 1. 

Trasa^ 192 n 3. 

Travancoro State, The, 51 n. 

Travels of Ibn Batoutah, 57 ti, 79 n, 
101 n. ’ 

Trobizondo, 95 n, 102, 110 a 1. 

Trota Yoga, The, 147 n 1, 151 n, 174 n 4, 
288, 291. 

Tri, 11. 

Triad, The Hindu, 10 n 2. 

Tripoli, 62 n, 72 n, 78 ti, 90 n, 

Troyor, 337 n and n 1. 

Try-aniika, 148. 

Tsarewka, The, 103 7t. 

Tseou-thoung, 52 n. 

Tsman-tcheou, 52 n. 

Tudela, 93 n, 102 n, 

Tughan Khan, 346. 

Tughlak, Muljd, 363 n, 

Tnhfat u’l Shdhiyah, The, 27. 

Tnky 252 u. 

Tnkalabis, Island of, 57. 

Tukat, 100 71, 

Takbaristan, 88 and n, 92 and n. 
Tuld-ddnaj 282, 283. 

Tnlaitilah, 76. 

Talari, a nymph, 322 n 1. 

Tulaiij a plant, 322 and n 1. 

Tnlmaitha, 62. 

Tumtum, 3. 

Tun, 86. 

Tundikeras, The, 290 n 1. 

Tunis, 50 ti-, 61 w, 62 and n, 71 ti. 
Tunkat, 97 n, 98. 
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Tdr, 109. 

Tnraithith, 86 n, 

Turan, 44, 89 n, 241, 330, 342, 346, 363, 
387, 419, 423, 426. 

Tnrk country. The, 104. 

Turkey, 369 n 1. 

Turkistdn, 7, 9, 88 n, 97 and n, 98 ti, 
101, 102 and n, 104,121,124^,212 
«3, 837, 348 n 2, 358,420. 

Turks, The, 108, 109, 110, 212 n 3, 358. 
Turmatai Novian, 344. 

Turrah, 49. 

Turshiz, 86. 

Tdrtai, 344 n 4. 

Tus, 86, 328 n I, 359 n 3. 

Tushita, The, 211 n 2. 

Tushfi, 175. 

Tus), i\ian’d dm, 356. 

Tilai, Mnhd-b-Maiisfir, 853. 

Tusi, Na.sir’uddm, 20 and n 2, 27, 82 n, 
422 71, 

Tuai order. The, 354. 

Tustar, 65, 66 n, 68 n. 

Tustari, Salil-b*Abdu’llah, 353. 

T'dz, The, 126 and 1. 

Tfizar, 62. 

Typhdn, 71 n. 

Tyre, 64 n. 

UbAYDU’LLAH, 420. 

Uballah, 65, 66 ». 

Uchchhvdsaf 150. 

ITchh, 342, 345, 369, 419. 

(/d, The, 337 n 1. 

Uddharaiiat 145. 

Uddnay 149 Tiy 162. 

Udayana Achdrya, 151 n, 154 n 1. 

Uddeia, 140. 

Uddesa, 150. 

UdvahUy 17. 

Ugras, The, 115 n 2, 116. 

Ugrasona, 291, 292. 

If ha, 168 w. 
iriia-siddhi, 176. 

TJijain, 80 n 1, 43 n 3, 59, 290 n 1, 805, 
365. 


Ukala-Kshetra, 287 n 2, 

Vkbara, 65. 

TJkert, 46 n I, 48 n. 

Uldk country, The, 103. 

Ulldsa, 150. 

Ulngh Beg, 20, 24 n 1. 

Ulugb Kbdn, 342, 346, 347 and n 2. 

Vluw Dinawari, Shaykh, 357. 

Vman, 66. 

Ummn Salimab, 354 and n 3. 

Ungujah, 63 n, 

Unjari, 407 and n 1, 

Upa-pnrdnas, The, 220 and n 4. 
Upa-smfitis, The, 221. 

Upa-vedas, The, 225. 

TJpdddna-tushti, 175. 

JJpadhmdniya, 222 n 3, 223 n 1. 
Upddhyd^ja, The, 206, 

Upamdna, 129, 138 ti 3. 

Upa7iaya, 145. 

Upang, The 256, 258. 

Vpdngas, Tho, 205 and n 1. 

Upanishads, Tho, 152 n 1. 

Upapati, 243. 

Updmkadaid, Tho, 204 and 7i. 

Updsand, 165, 219. 

Upastha, 162. 

Updya-pratyaya, 183. 

UpcTishd, 181, 182. 

Upper Egypt, 65, 69, 60, 71. 

Upper Zab, The, 65 n. 

Uranns, 34 n 1. 

Urddhasrotas, 173 n 4. 

Urddhva, 113. 

Urdnjard, Islands of, 104. 

Urmiyah, 80 and n. 

Ufti him, Tho, 120 n 1. 

Vrwrat, Tho, 376 and n 1, 

Usanas, The, 221. 

Usbanikath, 98. 

Useful Tables, Prinsep’s, 342 n 4, 863 n 
3, 364 n 1. 

Ush, 363. 

Ushbdnah, 93. 

Ushf, Ehwdjah KutbaMdm, 349, 366, 
367, 368, 369, 440. 

Ushmdnain, 71. 
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UsrAshnah, 97, 98 and n. 

Ufltnrlabi, Ali-b-Isd, 26. 

Usw&n, 66. 

Usyuf, 69, 71 n. 

Vtbf, 407 and w 1. 

Utkd, 243. 

Uthanthitd, 243 1. I 

Utrut, 328, 329. 

Utsarpini period, The, 188 n 1, 191 n 8. 
Uttamd, 243. 

Uttamdmbhas-tushH, 167. 

Uttar, 110. 

Uttara, 113. 

Uttara Mirndi^id, 165. 

UtthdnaiJtddaii, 320 n 3. 

Uways Karani, 350 andn 2, 

Uivaysi, 350, 361 n. 

Uwaysi, Sayyid Badli, 373. 

Uzbec, Snl^an, 103 n. 

ITzkand, 102. 

]IaOE, 1G2. 

Vdchya, 239 n 1. 

Vdda, 129, 145, 146. 

Vddin, 261. 

Vddyddliydya, 254. 

Vaibbasliikas, The, 213 n 1, 216 and n 1. 
Vaibhrajas, The, 164 n 2. 

Vaideha, 116. 

Vaidehakas, 115 n 2. 

Vaijayanta, 194 n. 

Vaxkdras, 266. 

Vaihrita ahankdra, 171, 178, 

VaikTitika, 173. 

Vaimdnikas, 194, 196, 199. 

Vairdjfya, 182. 

VaisAli, 216 w 1. 

Vaisampayana, 116 n 2, 219 n 1. 
Vai^eshika School, The, 160 and n 2, 

161 71. 

Vaileshika Sutra, The 151 n and n 2, 
152 n 1, 163 n and n 1. 

Vai^eshikas, The, 148 n 1, 161 n 1, 152. 
Vaishayika, 243. 

Vaishnavas, The, 189 n, 

VaiBish^ha, 282 n 2. 


Vai(i8htya, 154. 

Vaiivadevtt’pi^jd, 277. 

Faih'dnara, 164 n 3. 

VaSyas, The, 114, 115, 116 and a 4, 118, 
148 n 3, 189 n, 225, 226, 231, 263, 264, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 272, 273, 277, 296, 
298, 300, 301, 302, n 2, 309 and n 4, 
310, 316, 320, 323. 

Vaisya Brahmans, 116, 117. 

Vaivaswata, 117. 

Vdja'peya, The, 158 n, 

Vdjikarana-tantra, 225 n. 

Vdkya, 150, 158 n. 

Valak, 103. 

Valencia, 90 n. 

Valentinus, 161 n. 

Valerian, 66 ji. 

Valladolid, 93 n, 100 n. 

Varaana, 288. 

Vamana Purana, The, 220, 289 w 1. 
Vdmandvatdra, The, 230. 

Van, Lake of, 80 n, 95 n. 

Vana, The, 304 n 5. 

Vanaprastha, The 210 n 1. 

Vdnaprastha period. The, 277. 

Vanjara, Tlie, 304. 

Vdralia, 307 n 2. 

Varaha Mihira, 11 n- 2. 

Varaha Parana, The, 220. 

Vdrdhdvatdra, The, 286. 

Varana, The, 304. 

Vardhamana, 188 1. 

Varhaspatya Sutras, The, 217 n 1. 

Farnct, colour, 114 and » 1) 304 n 7. 

Funia, a letter, 150. 

Varna-Sankara castes, The, 116 n 4. 
Varshneya, 227 n 1. 

Vdrttika, 149. 

Varuna, 113 and n 2, 149 n 2, 163 n 3. 
Varuna ITpa-pnrana, The, 220. 
Varuna-khanda, 31. 

Varunaloka, 149 and n 2. 

Vdsakasajjd, 243. 

Fdsand, 181 7i 1. 

Fasanfa, 249, 250. 

Vasanta festival, 321. 

Vasishtha, 114 n 2. 
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Vasishtha, The, 221. 

Yasistha, 12 n 2. 

Vaiitvat 187. 

Vdstulcot 268. ^ 

Yasodeva, 165 n 3, 292, 320 n 2. 

Y^aadevas, The, 197, 198 n. 

Vdtsalya, 241 n 1. 

Ydyaviya, 113. 

VdyUf 162. 

Yayn, 113 and n 2, 148 n 3. 

Vayn Parana, The, 185 n, 220. 

Vdyuloka^ 148. 

Feda, 127. 

Yedas, The, 1 t® 2, 12, 113 n 2, 115, 116 
and n 2, 138 ti 4, 141, 148 n 3, 152 n 1, 
153 n 3, 155 n 1, 157, 158 n and n 1, 
166, 172 n 1, 177 n 1, 184 n 4, 185 n, 
188 M 1, 206 w 1, 217 n 1, 219 and 
n 1, 221 and n 1, 222 n 1, 223 and n 5, 
224 and n and nn 1 and 3, 225, 229 n 1, 
268, 273. 274, 276, 276, 278, 279, 293, 
298, 301 and n 4, 308 n 1, 319 wn 1 
and 2, 320 n 3, 323. 
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